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HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.* 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HUDSON, 

ASSISTAirr  LIBBAKIAN,    OOKNELL   CUIVEEaiTT. 

THE  present  paper  aims  at  furnishing  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophic  system ;  hut,  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  misconception,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset 
in  what  sense  the  word  introduction  is  here  employed.  Let  it  be 
understood,  then,  that  by  it  we  mean  neither  an  exposition  nor 
a  criticism ;  in  other  words,  we  do  not  now  undertake  either  to 
summarize  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  Synthetic  Phi- 
losophy, or  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Popular  introductions 
to  abstruse  and  voluminous  works  too  often  confine  themselves  to 
one  or  both  of  these  methods  ;  our  course,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  a  humbler,  but,  we  may  trust,  not  less  useful  one.  Assuming 
that  the  student  of  any  great  epoch-making  work  will  feel  himself 
the  better  prepared  to  grapple  with  that  work  if  he  knows  some- 
thing of  its  genetic  history — I  mean,  of  its  inception,  formulation, 
and  growth ;  and  will  be  placed  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
for  judging  of  its  essential  merits  if  he  understands  its  relation  to 
the  thought  and  speculation  of  the  time,  we  purpose  to  approach 
Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  by  way  of  its  evolution  ;  to  consider,  not 
what  it  is  to-day,  but  rather  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is  to-day. 
In  a  brief  outline  of  the  gradual  unfolding  and  consolidation  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  thought,  and  in  some  appreciation  of  the  historic 
significance  of  his  writings,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  the  best 
kind  of  introduction  for  those  who  would  prepare  themselves  for 
the  direct  and  personal  study  of  his  works. 

*  Read  before  the  Unity  Club,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  review  the  growth  and  solidi- 
fication of  Mr.  Spencer's  thought — in  other  words,  the  elaboration, 
as  exhibited  in  his  earlier  writings,  of  that  conception  of  evolution 
which  was  to  find  its  definite  expression  in  the  majestic  scries  of 
works  of  which  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  composed.  Let  us 
begin  by  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  starting-point  of 
his  mental  development — that  is,  with  the  general  theory  of  things 
which  was  current  during  his  early  years,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  in  common  with  all  his  contemporaries,  he  grew  to 
man's  estate. 

The  period  of  Spencer's  youth  and  ripening  manliood  was  a 
period  of  transition  in  scientific  and  i)hilosophic  thought.  On  the 
ushering  in  of  the  present  century  the  old  cosmology  still  held 
sway  with  unabated  vigor,  along  with  all  those  time-worn  dogmas 
concerning  human  life  and  destiny  which  had  grown  up  with  it 
during  ages  of  ignorance  and  sui)erstition,and  with  which  its  own 
existence  was  now  inextricably  bound  up.  What  that  cosmology 
and  what  those  dogmas  meant  is  a  matter  of  such  common  his- 
tory that  wo  need  not  linger  over  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  unquestioned  doctrines  of  special  creation,  fixed  types, 
and  a  recent  origin  of  the  universe,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them  all, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  light  of  those  doctrines  that  the  world  and 
life  and  man  were  one  and  all  interpreted. 

But  before  the  century  had  got  far  upon  its  way,  signs  began 
to  manifest  themselves  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  higher 
regions  of  thought.  The  special-creation  hypothesis  and  the  post- 
ulate of  the  world's  recent  origin  and  rapid  manufacture  had 
served  well  enough  so  long  as  their  field  had  remained  uninvaded 
by  the  results  of  investigation — so  long  as  they  had  not  been  con- 
fronted with  definite  facts.  In  perfect  keeping  with  the  little  that 
had  been  known  of  the  universe  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  required  that  no  jot  or  tittle  should  be  added  to  that  knowl- 
edge, to  hold  their  place  secure.  But  this  could  no  longer  be. 
The  time  came  when  investigation  grew  active,  and  definite  facts 
— angular,  awkward,  unpleasant  facts,  which  (after  their  repre- 
hensible manner)  were  irreverent  enough  to  refuse  to  fit  into  the 
most  sacred  and  deeply  cherished  theory — began  to  accumulate 
with  startling  rapidity.  The  result  was  that  the  old  conception 
of  things  began,  little  by  little,  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  the 
theological  edifice  of  ages  was  shaken  at  its  very  foundations. 
Science  showed,  with  a  conclusiveness  which  remained  untouched 
by  all  the  special  pleading  with  which  her  arguments  and  revela- 
tions were  assailed,  that  the  popular  assumptions  about  the  age  of 
the  world  were  absolutely  untenable  ;  that  the  commencement  of 
life,  and  even  of  human  life  upon  our  globe,  so  far  from  taking  us 
back  only  a  few  paltry  thousands  of  years,  lay  countless  millions 
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of  ages  beliind  us ;  and  that  sucli  vague  vestiges  of  our  race  as 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  sacred  book  and  popular  legend 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  that  tremendous  mass  of  human 
experiences  which  will  never  find  their  historian.  Worse  than  all, 
turning  full  upon  the  doctrine  of  special  manufacture,  she  opened 
up  the  grand  geologic  record,  and  read  thence,  as  from  the  pages 
of  a  mighty  volume,  the  long,  stupendous  story  of  those  vast 
cosmic  changes  which,  through  seons  of  unreckoned  time,  have 
slowly  molded  and  fashioned  the  world  into  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  it  to-day. 

That  these  revelations  were  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  all 
thinking  men  needs  hardly  be  said;  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
dwell  on  the  feverish  panic  of  the  theologians,  who  hurried  into 
the  field  with  all  their  heavy  artillery,  prominent  amid  which  was 
the  great-gun  argument,  which  had  already  done  yeoman  service 
on  many  another  such  occasion,  that  the  very  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity was  bound  up  with  the  story  of  creation  as  narrated  in  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.*  What  is  here  of 
moment  is  to  notice  the  general  effect  of  the  new  discoveries  upon 
the  scientific  mind.  That  effect  was  at  the  outset  almost  entirely 
a  negative  one.  The  old  theories  had  been  destroyed,  but  as  yet 
there  was  nothing  to  take  their  place ;  the  theological  interpre- 
tation of  the  world's  history  was  seen  to  be  absurdly  insufficient 
and  unreasonable,  but  for  the  time  being  no  scientific  interpreta- 
tion in  lieu  thereof  appeared  to  be  forthcoming.  Hence  followed 
a  kind  of  intellectual  interregnum,  during  which  everything  was 
vague,  shifting,  tentative.  Meanwhile,  however,  things  were  not 
by  any  means  standing  still.  The  unceasing  activity  of  inves- 
tigators in  the  special  sciences  resulted  in  vast  accumulations 
of  well-established  facts,  and  thus  yielded  the  materials  in  the 
absence  of  which  nothing  of  real  or  permanent  value  could  have 
been  accomplished.  And  at  the  same  time  (largely,  indeed,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  extension  upon  all  sides  of  the  scientific 
domain)  there  was  ever  growing  and  deepening  a  conception  of 
unbroken  causation  in  cosmic  changes,  of  the  universality  of  law, 
and  the  unity  of  Nature  and  of  natural  processes — a  conception 
in  no  small  degree  led  up  to  by  such  discoveries  as  those  of  tho 
undulatory  theory  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  the  correlation  of  all 
the  forces  known  to  exact  science.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  tempo- 
rary suspense  and  hesitation,  no  time  was  being  lost.  As  we  can 
now  see,  the  way  was  being  slowly  prepared  for  a  great  scientific 
generalization — a  generalization  which,  overthrowing  all  the  old 

*  How  fierce  and  obstinate  was  the  opposition  offered  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  from 
this  standpoint,  we  of  the  present  day  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  imagine.  Even  such  a 
man  as  Hugh  Miller  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  acceptance  of  evolution  meant  nullifica- 
tion of  the  central  truths  of  Christianity. 
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positions  once  and  for  all,  was  in  the  sequel  to  alter  absolutely 
and  fundamentally  the  whole  trend  and  current  of  thought,  not 
only  as  regards  the  outer  organic  world  and  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  it,  but  as  regards  also  the  countless  practical  problems 
in  life  and  society,  in  morality  and  religion,  which  are  forever 
pressing  on  us  for  solution. 

Such,  in  the  briefest  possible  summary,  was  the  general  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Spencer  began  the 
labors  of  his  life.  Even  the  sketch  just  given,  crude  and  imperfect 
as  it  necessarily  is,  will  help  us  to  understand  the  growth  of  his 
own  ideas,  and  their  relation  to  the  changing  thought  of  the  day. 

During  the  year  1843  Spencer,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
had  contributed  to  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The  Nonconformist, 
a  series  of  letters  which  were  afterward  republished  in  pamphlet 
form  under  the  title  of  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government.  With 
the  political  doctrines  of  this  production  we  have  here  no  special 
concern,  though  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  key- 
note is  there  struck  of  that  famous  doctrine  of  governmental  non- 
interference, since  so  fully  worked  out  and  so  frequently  insisted 
on  by  the  author.  The  pamphlet  is  significant  for  us  from  quite 
another  point  of  view.  In  the  attempt  which  is  made  in  it  to 
establish  the  nature,  scope,  and  limits — that  is,  the  fundamental 
principles — of  civil  government,  there  is  everywhere  implied  a 
belief  in  the  ultimate  dependence  of  social  organization  upon 
natural  causes  and  natural  laws.  In  other  words,  society  is  from 
first  to  last  regarded,  not  as  a  manufacture  but  as  a  growth — a 
view  which,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  though  familiar 
enough  in  our  own  day,  at  all  events  in  its  theoretic  aspects,  was 
then  little  known,  even  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  Through- 
out the  entire  argument  there  run  the  conceptions  of  gradual 
changes  naturally  necessitated,  and  of  the  possibility  of  a  better 
and  better  adjustment  of  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  to  the  needs  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  social  life.  As 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  wrote,  many  years  later,  "  In  these  letters 
Avill  be  found,  along  with  many  crude  ideas,"  a  "  belief  in  the 
conformity  of  social  phenomena  to  invariable  laws,"  and  "in  hu- 
man progression  as  determined  by  such  laws."  *  All  this  revealed, 
even  at  so  early  a  stage  of  mental  growth,  a  marked  tendency  to 
regard  the  complicated  and  entangled  phenomena  of  society  from 
a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view — as  phenomena  exhibiting  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  to  be  included  in  the  realm  of 
natural  law.  But  it  meant  something  more  than  this.  The  dis- 
tinct and  conscious  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  society  is  a 
thing,  not  artificially  pieced  together,  but  of  slow  and  natural 

*  Reasons  for  DisseDting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte. 
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growth,  implied  dissatisfaction  witli  the  current  ideas  of  progress 
as  an  irregular  and  fortuitous  process,  and  bore  testimony  to  at 
least  a  vague  germinal  belief  in  a  social  development  or  evo- 
lution. 

The  momentous  questions  thus  raised  and  briefly  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  youthful  production  came  in  for  more 
thorough  and  extended  treatment  a  few  years  later  in  his  first  con- 
siderable work.  Social  Statics,  which  was  published  in  1850,  when 
the  author  was  just  thirty  years  of  age.  The  conception  of  this 
work  had  entered  his  mind  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
just-mentioned  pamphlet ;  for,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  his  ideas  at  the  time,  Spencer  soon  became  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  handling  of  the  various  j^roblems  there 
opened  up,  "  The  writing  of  Social  Statics,"  he  has  since  said, 
"  arose  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  basis  on  which  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  those  letters  were  placed."  *  Even  the  briefest 
comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  books  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
enormous  strides  which  his  mind  had  taken  during  the  seven 
critical  years  which  divide  them  one  from  the  other.  In  Social 
Statics  almost  everything  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  doctrine — pre- 
viously hardly  more  than  hinted  at — that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  social  life  down  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  going 
on,  and  that  there  still  is  going  on,  a  process  of  slow  but  none  the 
less  certain  adjustment  of  the  natures  of  men  to  society,  and  of 
the  social  organization  to  the  natures  of  its  constituent  units : 
this  adjustment  being  the  result  of  a  perpetual  interaction  be- 
tween units  and  aggregate  which  ever  tends  to  bring  them  into 
more  perfect  adaptation  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  adaptation, 
it  is  further  shown,  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  circum- 
stances upon  the  natures  of  men,  and  by  the  preservation  and 
accumulation  by  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation  of 
the  modifications  thus  initiated ;  though  another  process  comes 
in  for  passing  recognition— the  process  of  the  dying  out  of  those 
individuals  who  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  their  environment :  which  process  may  be  conversely 
stated  as  the  survival  of  those  only  who  so  far  change  as  to  fit 
themselves  to  the  necessities  imposed  upon  them  by  the  totality 
of  their  surroundings.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  faint  and  partial 
adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Moreover,  another  important  point  is  em- 
phasized— the  point  that  all  our  social  evils  and  imperfections  are 
due  to  want  of  complete  adjustment  between  men  and  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life — are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  tempo- 
rary jarring  and  wrenching  of  a  machine  the  parts  of  which  are 

*  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Pliilosophy  of  M.  Comte- 
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not  yet  brought  into  tliorougli  working  order.  Yet,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation  is  still  continuing,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
tending  ever  to  produce  between  units  and  aggregate  a  state  of 
more  perfect  equilibrium,  the  inevitable  if  optimistic  corollary 
is,  that  the  evil  which  wo  deplore  will  in  the  end  work  itself  out 
altogether,  and  that  eventually  all  friction  will  entirely  disap- 
pear :  a  prophecy  which  seems  to  point  to  a  realization  of  the 
gorgeous  dreams  of  speculators  like  Godwin  and  Condorcet,  far 
as  the  arguments  Tipon  which  it  is  based  are  seen  to  differ  from 
their  own.  Finally,  all  these  special  changes  in  man  and  in 
society  are  regarded  as  phases  only  of  a  process  of  universal 
development  or  unfolding,  which  is  everywhere  conducing,  in 
obedience  to  an  inherent  metaphysical  tendency,  to  the  produc- 
tion in  man,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  tlie  animate  creation,  of 
more  complete  individuation  and  higher  and  higher  types. 

We  thus  see  that,  unlike  Darwin  and  Wallace,  Mr.  Spencer 
approached  the  question  of  general  evolution  not  from  the  organic 
but  from  the  super-organic  point  of  view — by  the  way  of  ethical 
and  sociological  investigations.  His  first  conception  of  develop- 
ment was  in  the  limited  shaj)e  of  progress — of  development,  that 
is,  of  man  individually  and  in  society.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  was  not 
the  mind  to  rest  content  with  these  vague  and  partial  glimpses  of 
a  stupendous  truth.  Before  long  he  began  to  work  his  way  round 
through  researches  of  quite  a  different  character,  toward  the  affili- 
ation of  these  special  and  disjointed  facts  and  inferences  upon 
other  facts  and  inferences  of  wider  sweep  and  meaning. 

His  labors  upon  Social  Statics  had  led  him  up  to  a  realization 
of  the  important  truth  that  beneath  all  the  much-debated  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  society  lay  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
biology  and  psychology ;  and  that  any  really  scientific  or  efficient 
treatment  of  man  as  a  moral  being  or  social  unit  must  depend  upon 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  of  life  and  mind.  Full  of  these 
ideas  he  turned  with  increased  enthusiasm  to  biological  and  psy- 
chological studies,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  various  lines  of  re- 
search in  connection  with  these  two  subjects  a  large  part,  though 
by  no  means  the  whole,  of  his  energies  was  for  some  time  de- 
voted. 

The  ten  years  which  followed — the  years  between  1850  and 
18G0  (it  is  well  to  notice  the  dates,  because,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  they  have  their  own  importance) — were  years  of  great  ac- 
tivity— an  activity  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  their  produc- 
tiveness, though  that  was  sufficiently  remarkable,  as  by  the  amaz- 
ing growth  and  organization  of  ideas  which  took  place  in  them. 
During  this  period  some  twenty-five  exhaustive  articles  from 
Spencer's  pen  were  published  in  the  leading  organs  of  liberal 
thought ;  and  in  these  articles,  if  we  take  them  in  the  order  of 
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their  appearance,  vtq  can  trace  a  gradual  closing  in  from  all  sides, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  great  generalizations  which  were  by  and  by 
to  fall  into  their  places  as  integral  parts  of  a  coherent  system 
of  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  years  may  be  regarded, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  subsequent  achievement,  as  years  of 
special  and  methodical  training ;  and  these  essays,  diverse  as  they 
are  in  form  and  matter,  as  separate  and  tentative  contributions 
toward  the  treatment  of  various  isolated  phenomena  which  were 
ultimately  to  be  taken  up  in  their  interrelations  and  dealt  with 
in  the  mass.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  subject  these  essays 
one  by  one  to  anything  like  close  analysis,  even  if  it  would  mate- 
rially further  our  present  purpose  to  do  so.  But  a  few  words 
must  be  devoted  to  their  general  drift  and  character ;  and,  should 
one  or  two  of  them  be  made  the  subjects  of  special  mention,  it 
will  not  be  because  these  are  to  be  considered  the  most  important 
in  themselves,  but  simply  because  they  are  the  most  important 
for  the  object  which  at  the  moment  I  have  in  view. 

Probably  the  points  which  would  most  strike  any  one  reading 
these  essays  casually  and  for  the  first  time  would  be  their  strong 
grasp  upon  deep-lying  principles,  and  their  extraordinary  origi- 
nality. On  every  page  they  reveal,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
an  astonishing  independence  of  thought,  and  an  absolute  freedom 
from  all  trace  of  traditional  methods  and  ideas.  It  was  this  fresh- 
ness of  treatment  and  firmness  of  touch  which  perhaps  most  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers  when  they  were  first 
published — for  the  most  part  anonymously — in  the  pages  of  the 
various  English  magazines  and  reviews.  But,  turning  back  to 
them  to-day  and  regarding  them  in  their  mutual  relations  (as  we 
are  able  to  do  now  that  they  have  long  since  been  available  in  a 
collected  and  permanent  form),  we  are  impressed  by  something 
beyond  the  depth,  clearness,  and  vigor  of  mind  to  which  they 
everywhere  bear  witness.  And  that  something  is  the  essential 
unity  of  their  thought,  the  oneness  of  idea  which  is  throughout 
seen  to  underlie  and  inform  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  mate- 
rials with  which  they  deal.  It  matters  not  whether  the  author  is 
concerned  with  the  moot  questions  of  physiology  and  psychology ; 
or  with  the  intrinsic  principles  of  a  correct  literary  style ;  or  with 
the  changes  of  the  sidereal  system ;  or  with  ill-timed  and  hasty 
political  panaceas ;  or  with  curiosities  of  social  manners  and  be- 
havior: all  these  subjects  are  systematically  approached  from  one 
point  of  view ;  all  are  made  to  cluster  about  and  find  interpreta- 
tion in  one  dominant  hypothesis.  And  what  is  this  hypothesis  ? 
"What  is  this  great  cardinal  doctrine  which  is  thus  made  to  weld 
together  subjects  so  diverse  and  even  so  incongruous  that  on  any 
merely  superficial  examination  they  would  never  be  supposed  to 
possess  anything  in  common  ?    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is 
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the  doctrine  of  development  or  evolution — a  doctrine  whicli  mani- 
fests itself  in  every  essay  Tvitli  continually  increasing  distinct- 
ness, and  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  taking  year  after  year  a 
stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  the  author's  mind  and  a  deeper 
and  deeper  place  in  all  his  speculations. 

As  early  as  the  year  1852  he  luul  published  in  a  periodical  en- 
titled The  Leader  a  short  but  pithy  paper  on  the  Development 
Hypothesis,  which  was  afterward  referred  to  by  Darwin,  in  the 
historical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  Origin  of  Species,  as  presenting 
the  general  argument  for  the  developmental  as  against  the  spe- 
cial-creation interpretation  of  the  universe  with  remarkable  co- 
gency and  skill.  But,  while  reasons  were  here  briefly  but  clearly 
stated  for  a  belief  in  the  gradual  development  of  all  organisms, 
not  excluding  man,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  essay  does 
not  contain  any  indication  of  factors  adequate  to  the  production 
of  the  alleged  effects.  One  process  only  is  recognized — the  pro- 
cess of  direct  modification  by  the  conditions  of  life;  and,  as  with 
this  process  alone  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  account  for  all  the 
facts  of  organic  creation,  the  way  was  left  open  to  the  uniformi- 
tarians  to  make  good  a  temporary  escape. 

But  this  noteworthy  little  paper,  though  it  contained  a  kind 
of  systematized  confession  of  faitli,  was  only,  after  all,  a  start- 
ing-point for  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  various  aspects 
of  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  Its  leading  ideas,  as  I  have 
said,  came  little  Ijy  little  to  suffuse  all  his  work,  and  in  the  years 
which  followed  they  underwent  consolidation  and  reached  an  ex- 
pression at  once  more  definite  and  more  complete.  Was  it  a  ques- 
tion of  deducing  a  theory  of  population  from  the  general  law  of 
animal  fertility  ?  Then  we  find  distinct  recognition  of  an  ad- 
vance from  lower  to  higher  brought  about  by  excessive  reproduc- 
tion and  the  continual  pressure  of  rapidly  multiplying  organisms 
upon  the  slowly  increasing  means  of  support  (a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  further  on).  Did  the 
discussion  turn  upon  the  elaboration  on  a  scientific  basis  of  a  true 
philosophy  of  style  ?  Then,  along  with  the  application  to  the 
special  phenomena  of  expression  of  the  general  law  of  "  the  line 
of  least  resistance,"  there  is  further  reached  the  generalization — 
set  down  as  applying  to  all  products  both  of  man  and  of  Nature 
— of  those  two  fundamental  processes  of  evolution — the  process  of 
differentiation  and  the  process  of  integration ;  since  it  is  shown  that 
a  highly  developed  style  "  will  be,  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  unlike  parts 
that  are  mutually  dependent."*  Are  the  right  and  wrong  ob- 
jects and  methods  of  education  brought  up  for  consideration  ? 

•  The  Philosophy  of  Style.    First  published  in  the  WcEtminster  ReTiew,  October,  1852. 
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Then  the  answer  given  is  firmly  established  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mental  faculties  in  obedience  to 
natural  law,  the  unfolding  taking  the  form  of  a  double-sided 
change  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  definite.  So  is  it  with  all  other  subjects  whatsoever.  In 
the  essay  on  Manners  and  Fashions,  for  example,  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  truths  that  the  various  forms  of  restraint  exercised  by 
society  as  an  aggregate  over  its  individual  members — such  re- 
straints being  now  clearly  differentiated  into  ecclesiastical,  politi- 
cal, and  ceremonial — are  all  natural  developments  from  one  pri- 
mordial form,  and  that  the  divergence  of  one  from  the  other  and 
of  all  from  such  primordial  form  takes  place  "in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  evolution  of  all  organized  bodies."  And  once 
again  a  similar  line  of  argument  is  followed  out  in  the  extremely 
attractive  articles  on  the  Genesis  of  Science  and  The  Origin  and 
Function  of  Music.  Finally,  in  the  elaborate  essay  on  Progress : 
its  Law  and  Cause,  evolutionary  principles  are  enunciated  with 
the  utmost  distinctness.  The  law  of  progress  is  shown  to  con- 
sist in  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous (a  partial  statement  afterward  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  factor  for  the  time  being  overlooked  *) ;  and  this  process  is 
illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  all  orders  of  phenomena, 
while  the  cause  of  the  transformation  is  found  in  the  law  of  the 
multiplication  of  effects,  afterward  brought  out  more  fully  in 
First  Principles.  In  this  essay,  too,  as  in  that  on  the  Develop- 
ment Hypothesis,  the  general  law  of  evolution  is  presented  as 
holding  good  in  the  production  of  species  and  varieties,  though 
here  again  direct  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  existence  is  the 
only  factor  recognized  as  playing  a  part  in  the  stupendous  drama 
of  unfolding  life. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  how  active  was  the  period 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing — active  alike  in  original 
production  and  in  the  absorption  of  fresh  material  and  the  or- 
ganization of  new  ideas.  But  the  enumeration  of  these  five-and- 
twenty  essays  does  not  exhaust  the  record  of  Spencer's  labors  dur- 
ing this  time.  His  studies  in  psychology,  of  which  the  essays  on 
The  Universal  Postulate  (1853)  and  The  Art  of  Education  (1854) 
were  the  immediate  results,  took  more  systematic  form  about  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  latter  paper ;  and  in  1855  the  first 
edition  of  his  Principles  of  Psychology  made  its  appearance.  As 
this  work  was  subsequently  included  as  a  portion  of  the  two  vol- 
umes on  the  Principles  of  Psychology  in  the  synthetic  system, 
any  analysis  of  its  contents  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.   Two  remarks  may,  however,  be  appropriately  made 

*  This  additional  factor  being  increase  in  definiteness.     A  change  must  consist  in  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  and  increasing  definiteness,  to  constitute  evolution. 
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in  the  present  connection  ere  we  pass  on.  lu  the  first  place,  it  is 
well  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  how  enormously  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  whole  thought  of  the  time — not  the  com- 
mon thought  only,  but  the  cultivated  thought  as  well.  It  was  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  tlie  term  an  epoch-making  book — epoch-mak- 
ing because  it  placed  the  study  of  mind,  theretofore  in  the  hands 
of  the  metaphysicians  as  sterile  a  subject  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
days  of  media;val  scholasticism,  upon  an  entirely  new  and  prom- 
isingly fertile  basis.  Hitherto,  mental  philosophy  had  concerned 
itself  only  with  the  facts  of  adult  human  consciousness.  Spencer, 
realizing  as  we  are  now  all  able  to  realize,  how  little  could  ever 
be  accomplished  by  tliis  time-worn  and  superficial  method,  broke 
away  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  and  started  out  on 
an  original  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  whicli  he  took  in  not  only  the  mental  growth  of  children 
and  savages,  but  also  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  as  displayed 
by  the  whole  range  of  the  animate  world  down  to  the  lowest 
creatures.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  Life  in  its  multitudinous 
and  infinitely  varied  embodiments  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  beginnings  by  steps  as  gradual  as  those  which 
evolved  an  homogeneous  germ  into  a  complete  organism."  Start- 
ing from  this  conception,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
whole  subject  of  intelligence  and  its  forms  of  manifestation  from 
an  evolutionary  point  of  view;  tlio  Principles  having  "for  their 
object  the  establishment  by  a  double  process  of  analysis  and  of 
synthesis,  the  unity  of  composition  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  the  continuity  of  their  development."  *  My  second  remark 
is  purely  a  personal  one,  yet  one  which  has  its  interest  and  im- 
portance— though  these  are  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  character 
— in  any  account  of  Mr.  Spencer's  earlier  writings.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  overwork  wliile  producing  the  volume  now  referred 
to,  that  Mr.  Spencer  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  wliich  com- 
pletely incapacitated  him  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and 
which,  even  after  his  general  recovery,  left  him  stranded  in  that 
condition  of  partial  and  varying  invalidism  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this,  and  under  the  burden  of  which  all 
his  subsequent  great  work  has  been  done. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  needful  to  pause,  after  even  such  a  rapid 
summary  of  the  activities  of  these  ten  momentous  years,  to  say 
anything  about  the  extraordinary  perversion  of  judgment  which 
has  led  critics  from  whom,  having  regard  to  their  positions  and 
general  culture,  something  better  was  to  have  been  expected,  to 
treat  these  writings  as  "  stock -writings,"  and  to  refer  to  their 
author  as  having  "  the  weakness  of  omniscience  "  and  a  desire  to 

*  Tb.  Ribot,  English  Psychology,  p.  148.     London,  1873. 
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discourse  on  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  from  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis to  music  and  dancing.  We  are  now,  I  belicA's,  in  a  fair 
position  to  realize  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  these  curiosi- 
ties of  oracular  criticism  are  really  worth.  So  far  from  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's various  essays  during  this  epoch  being  merely  examples  of 
iiippant  journalistic  versatility  (as  such  remarks  as  we  have 
spoken  of  would  imply),  we  have  seen  how  they  are  all  united 
and  held  together  by  that  thread  of  common  principle  and  com- 
mon purpose  which  runs  through  them  all.  Eandom  and  unre- 
lated as  they  may  appear  to  superficial  or  careless  readers,  they 
may,  broadly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  separate  and  methodical 
studies  in  preparation  for  a  comj^lete  working  out  in  general  and 
in  detail  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  evolution. 

And  now,  why  have  I  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present 
paper  to  the  consideration  and  analysis  of  these  earlier,  more  mis- 
cellaneous, and,  as  it  might  seem,  less  important  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
writings  ?  Passing  over  the  fact  that  in  the  merest  sketch  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  such  a  mind  as  his  we  are  presented 
with  a  study  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  either  the 
interest  or  the  value,  I  may  say  that  I  had  hopes  of  achieving  two 
objects  by  following  the  present  course.  In  the  first  place,  by 
thus  making  ourselves  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gression and  consolidation  of  Spencer's  thought,  we  have,  I  think, 
very  materially  aided  in  fitting  ourselves  for  the  study  of  those 
ideas  in  the  full  and  highly  developed  forms  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  by  traveling  together  over  this  preparatory 
ground,  as  we  have  done,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach  a 
vantage-point  from  which  I  trust  it  will  now  be  easy  for  us  to 
take  such  a  survey  of  the  general  field  as  will  help  us  to  estimate 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  real  relation  of  Herbert  Spencer 
to  the  great  modern  doctrine  of  evolution. 

And  this  is  a  question  upon  which  I  would  fain  make  myself 
particularly  clear,  because  it  is  one  in  reference  to  which  there 
has  long  been  and  still  is  current  an  enormous  amount  of  miscon- 
ception, not  only  among  the  mass  of  men  and  women  (which  would 
be  only  natural),  but  also,  and  as  it  seems  a  little  strangely,  among 
even  the  thoughtful  and  generally  well  informed.  A  vagueness 
and  instability  in  the  meaning  of  certain  words  in  common  use 
has  been  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  main  cause  of  con- 
fusion of  ideas;  another  instance  being  thus  furnished  of  the 
truth  of  Lord  Bacon's  dictum  that,  while  we  fondly  suppose  that 
we  govern  our  vocabulary,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  vocabulary  governs  us.  In  the  common  speech 
of  the  day  the  word  Darwinism  is  almost  invariably  employed  as 
if  it  were  absolutely  synonymous  with  the  word  evolution :  the 
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one  is  treated  as  being  at  all  points  not  only  coextensive  but  also 
cointensive  ■with  the  other.  Two  noteworthy  results  of  this  indis- 
crimination are :  first,  that  Darwin  is  habitually  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  at  large ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  this  doctrine  has,  ever  since  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  become  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  special  views  therein  contained,  that  by  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  those  special  views  the  whole  theory  of 
evolution  is  supposed  to  stand  or  fall. 

That  this  confusion,  like  all  such  confusions,  has  been  fraught 
with  many  and  varied  pliilosophic  drawbacks  and  dangers  is  a 
point  which  we  need  not  here  pause  to  emphasize ;  such  draw- 
backs and  dangers  must  be  sufficiently  patent  to  all.  Here  we 
are  principally  concerned  with  the  entirely  unjust  and  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  historical  significance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work,  and 
consequently  of  the  relations  of  Mr.  Spencer  himself  to  the  great- 
est of  modern  generalizations,  which  originated  from  or  which  at 
least  has  been  largely  kept  alive  by  the  misconcejjtion  of  which  I 
speak. 

To  what  extent  this  unjust  and  erroneous  estimate  has  taken 
root,  even  in  more  cultivated  thought,  may  be  shown  briefly  and 
conclusively  by  one  or  two  quotations.  For  example,  we  find  the 
London  Saturday  Review  remarking,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
on  Prof.  Tyndall's  famous  Belfast  address,  that  "what  Darwin 
has  done  for  physiology  [!]  Spencer  would  do  for  psychology,  by 
applying  to  the  nervous  system  particularly  the  principles  which 
his  teacher  had  already  enunciated  for  the  physical  system  gener- 
ally." In  much  the  same  strain,  and  obviously  under  the  same  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Spencer's  ideas  were  all  obtained  at  second  hand,* 
a  gentleman  whom  we  are  sorry  to  detect  in  such  carelessness — 
Colonel  Higginson— writes,  "  It  seems  rather  absurd  to  attribute 
to  him  [Spencer]  as  a  scientific  achievement  any  vast  enlargement 
or  further  generalization  of  the  modern  scientific  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution." Once  more,  sketching  out  the  college  life  of  his  friend, 
the  late  lamented  Prof.  Clifford,  with  whoso  untimely  death  so 
many  brilliant  promises  came  to  naught,  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock 
says,  "Meanwhile,  he  [Clifford]  was  eagerly  assimilating  the 
ideas  which  had  become  established  as  an  assured  possession  of 
science  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  were  being  applied  to  the  systematic 
grouping  and  gathering  together  of  human  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer."     And,  finally  (not   to  weary  by  needlessly 

*  There  has  perhaps  never  been  so  oripinal  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Spencer  who  has  had  such 
a  hard  struggle  to  get  or  keep  possession  of  the  credit  due  to  his  own  ideas.  Not  only  is 
he  thus  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  aide-de-camp  of  Darwin,  but  many  of  his  critics 
are  never  weary  in  insisting,  spite  of  all  disproof  of  their  assertions,  upon  bis  vital  indebt- 
edness to  Auguste  Comte. 
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multiplying  quotations),  a  man  whose  name  is  of  infinitely 
greater  weight  in  the  world  of  philosophy  and  of  letters  than 
that  of  the  pert  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  the  gallant 
American  colonel,  or  the  well-known  English  lawyer — a  man 
from  whom,  on  account  of  his  own  contributions  to  the  study  of 
psychology  and  of  his  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  England  and 
English  thought,  a  more  correct  judgment  might  have  been 
looked  for — I  mean  M.  Taine — has  thus  summed  up  his  view  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  work :  "  Mr.  Spencer  possesses  the  rare  merit  of 
having  extended  to  the  sum  of  phenomena — to  the  whole  history 
of  Nature  and  of  mind — the  two  master-thoughts  which  for  the 
past  thirty  years  have  been  giving  new  form  to  the  positive  sci- 
ences ;  the  one  being  Mayer  and  Joule's  Conservation  of  Energy, 
the  other  Darwin's  Natural  Selection." 

Now,  all  this,  to  the  extent  to  which  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation it  relegates  to  Mr.  Spencer  merely  the  labors  of  an  adapter, 
enlarger,  or  popularizer  of  other  men's  thoughts,  is  entirely  false 
and  unfounded — ludicrously  false  and  unfounded,  as  the  general 
survey  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  which  we  have  just  taken  shows 
beyond  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt.  So  far  from  its  seeming 
"  rather  absurd  "  to  credit  to  Mr.  Spencer  any  great  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  so  far 
from  his  being  in  any  sense  of  the  term  a  pupil  or  unattached  fol- 
lower of  Darwin,  we  have  seen  that  he  had  worked  his  own  way 
independently,  from  a  different  starting-point  and  through  an  en- 
tirely dissimilar  course  of  investigation,  to  a  conception  of  evolu- 
tion as  a  universal  process  underlying  all  phenomena  whatsoever, 
before  Darwin  himself  had  made  public  his  special  study  of  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  organic  world.  A  simple  comparison  of  dates  will  serve  to 
make  this  point  sufficiently  clear.  The  first  edition  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  was  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1859.  The  essay  on 
the  Development  Hypothesis  appeared  in  1852 ;  in  1855 — or  four 
years  before  the  advent  of  Darwin's  book — there  came  the  first 
edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  in  which  the  laws  of 
evolution  (already  conceived  as  universal)  were  traced  out  in 
their  operations  in  the  domain  of  mind ;  and  this  was  followed  in 
1857  by  the  essay  on  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause,  which  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  chief  outlines, 
and  an  inductive  and  deductive  development  of  that  doctrine  in 
its  application  to  all  classes  of  phenomena.  Spencer's  independ- 
ence of  Darwin  is  thus  placed  beyond  possibility  of  question. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  I  am  endeavoring  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  underestimate  the  special  value  or  impor- 
tance of  Darwin's  magnificent  work.  Yielding  him  the  fullest 
meed  of  praise  for  the  great  part  which  he  undoubtedly  played  in 
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the  development  of  scientific  thought,  I  am  aiming  only  to  show,  as 
can  so  easily  be  shown,  and  as  simple  justice  requires  to  be  shown, 
that  it  is  altogether  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  him  as  the  father 
of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution.  AVhat  Darwin  did  was  to 
amass  an  enormous  number  of  facts  from  almost  every  department 
of  biological  science,  and  by  the  devoted  labor,  patient  examina- 
tion, and  long-searching  thought  of  many  studioiis  j'ears,  to 
establish,  once  and  for  all,  not  the  reality  of  evolution,  nor  even 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  evolution,  but  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  main  factors  of  evolution — a  factor  which,  though  it  had  till 
his  time  entirely  eluded  the  scientific  mind,  was  yet  required  to 
render  comprehensible  a  vast  array  of  phenomena  otherwise  with- 
out interpretation.  How  near  Mr.  Spencer's  own  investigations 
had  led  him  to  a  realization  of  tlic  jirocessof  natural  selection,  or, 
as  he  afterward  called  it,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  we  have  already  been  able  to  remark,  and  he  himself 
took  occasion  to  point  out,  when  in  the  course  of  his  later  work 
he  came  to  deal  more  systematically  with  the  whole  jjroblem  of 
animal  fertility  and  its  practical  implications.*  But  the  factors 
mainly  relied  upon  by  him,  in  common  with  all  pre-Darwinian  de- 
velopmentalists,  were  the  direct  action  of  the  environment  and  the 
inheritance,  with  increase,  of  functionally-produced  modifications ; 
and  as  tliese  ])roccsses,  whatever  might  be  their  individual  impor- 
tance (and  this  is  probably  somewhat  underrated  by  scientists  of 
the  present  day),  were  obviously  incapable  of  throwing  light  upon 
a  large  part — perhaps  the  larger  part — of  the  facts  which  pressed 
for  explanation,  the  theorj'of  evolution  could  not  for  the  time 
being  hope  for  inductive  establishment.  Darwin's  book  put  the 
whole  question  upon  a  new  foundation,  by  exhibiting  a  process 
which  did  account  for  the  hitherto  unmanageable  facts ;  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  thus  to  a  large  extent  effectual  in  bringing  the 
general  theory  into  open  court  as  an  entertainable  hypothesis.  But 
while  all  this  is  freely  conceded — while  the  greatness  of  Darwin's 
work  in  itself,  and  its  importance  as  a  contribution  to  scientific 
thought,  are  acknowledged  without  hesitation,  it  has  still  to  be 
remembered  that  that  work  was  special  and  limited  in  character, 
and  that  with  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution  at  large  it  had 
itself  nothing  whatever  to  do.    The  laws  of  evolution  as  a  univer- 

*  See  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  ii,  p.  500,  note.  The  whole  of  this  very  interesting 
note  should  be  studied  carefully,  not  only  because  it  makes  clear  the  scientific  relations 
of  Spencer  and  Darwin,  but  also  for  the  foreshadowing  which  it  contains  of  a  reaction 
against  that  exclusive  recognition  of  natural  selection  which  soon  became  typical  of  bio- 
logical students  at  large.  In  his  little  work,  recently  published,  on  The  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution,  Mr.  Spencer  has  opened  the  whole  question  up  afresh,  by  showing  that,  to  ob- 
tain a  full  view  of  the  methods  of  evolution,  other  processes  besides  natural  selection  hare 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
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sal  process — a  matter  which,  the  aims  and  objects  of  Darwin's  work 
did  not  lead  him  to  touch — were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Spencer  quite 
irrespective  of  the  special  process  of  natural  selection ;  and  when 
Darwin's  book  appeared,  that  process  fell  into  its  place  in  Spencer's 
general  system,  quite  naturally,  as  a  supplementary  and  not  in 
any  way  as  a  disturbing  element.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  any  one 
man  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  progenitor  of  a  doc- 
trine which,  in  common  phraseology,  may  be  said  to  have  been  to 
some  extent  in  the  air,  that  man  is  not  he  who  first  elucidated  one 
factor  of  its  process  in  one  domain  of  phenomena — the  biological ; 
but  rather  he  who  first  seized  upon  it  as  a  universal  law,  under- 
lying all  the  phenomena  of  creation  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  Charles 
Darwin,  but  Herbert  Spencer. 

One  word  only,  in  conclusion,  about  the  train  of  causes  which 
immediately  led  up  to  the  projection  of  the  vast  work  with  which 
Mr.  Spencer's  name  is  more  particularly  associated — the  System 
of  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

It  was  in  1858,  while  he  was  engaged  on  writing  an  essay  on  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  that  there  dawned  upon  him  the  possibility 
of  dealing  in  a  more  systematic  and  connected  manner  than  he 
had  hitherto  foi^nd  possible,  with  those  foundation  principles  of 
evolution  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  miscellaneous  studies 
of  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  The  germ  of  thought  thus  im- 
planted forthwith  began  to  develoiJ  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
before  long  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  elaborate  scheme,  in 
which  all  orders  of  concrete  phenomena  were  to  fall  into  their 
places  as  illustrations  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  evolution. 
Thus  the  conception  of  evolution  presented  itself  to  him  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  thought  under  which  was  to  be  generalized 
the  complete  history  of  the  knowable  universe,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  branches  of  scientific  knowledge  were  to  be  unified  by 
affiliation  upon  the  primal  laws  underlying  them  all.  Though  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  system,  as  they  occurred 
to  him  at  the  time,  was  mapped  out  almost  immediately,  it  was  not 
till  the  following  year,  1859 — a  year  otherwise  memorable  for  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  book — that  a  detailed  plan  of  the  various 
connected  works  in  which  these  conceptions  were  to  be  developed 
was  finally  drawn  up ;  and  not  till  18G0  that  it  was  given  to  the 
small  handful  of  readers  interested  in  such  subjects  in  the  form 
of  a  prospectus.  This  prospectus  included  a  brief  summary  of  a 
proposed  series  of  ten  volumes,  embracing  thirty -three  divisions 
or  topics ;  and  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
it,  as  it  stood  when  it  first  saw  the  light,  thirty  years  ago,  with  the 
contents  of  the  different  volumes  and  portions  of  volumes  which 
have  been  published  up  to  the  present  time,  will,  I  think,  be  as- 
tounded to  observe  the  singular  correspondence  between  them-^a 
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correspondence  which  shows  how  fully  and  accurately  Spencer 
himself  must  have  had  the  whole  vast  plan  marked  out  in  his 
mind,  even  down  to  the  veriest  details,  before  he  sat  down  to 
commit  himself  to  the  penning  of  a  single  lino. 

And  hero,  liaving  followed  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  verge  of  the  great 
undertaking  to  the  prosecution  of  which  ho  has  devoted  the  ener- 
gies of  his  after-life,  we  draw  our  paper  to  a  close ;  our  present 
purpose  not  embracing  any  direct  consideration  of  that  undertak- 
ing in  itself.  The  hope  which  we  have  ventured  to  entertain  is, 
that  even  such  a  rapid  review  as  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  intellectual  activity  may  prove  to  be  not 
altogether  without  its  uses  to  the  earnest  student  of  that  wonder- 
ful series  of  works  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  those  most 
entitled  to  judge,  have  won  for  their  author  a  foremost  place 
among  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time. 
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By  EMIL  DU  BOIS-KEYMOND. 

11. 
\Concluded.'\ 

N  still  another  side  the  development  of  photography  has 
secured  instructive  data  for  art.  In  the  year  183G  the  broth- 
ers William  and  Edward  Weber,  in  their  famous  work  on  the 
Mechanism  of  the  Human  Organs  of  Locomotion,  represented  a 
man  walking  in  the  positions  which  it  was  theoretically  supposed 
he  must  go  through  during  the  time  of  making  a  step.  The  strange 
feature  was  remarked  that  while  the  pictures  corresponded  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  step,  when  the  man  for  a  short  time 
had  both  feet  on  the  ground,  with  the  representations  which  the 
painters  had  alwaj's  given  of  a  walking  man,  in  the  middle  of  the 
step,  when  the  mo^-ing  leg  was  swinging  by  the  stationary  leg,  the 
most  eccentric  and  ludicrous  spectacle  was  presented.  The  man 
appeared,  like  a  drunken  street  musician,  to  be  stumbling  over  his 
own  feet.  Never  had  anybody  seen  a  walking  man  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  brothers  Weber  proposed  on  the  last  page  of  their  work 
to  test  the  correctness  of  their  schematic  drawings  by  the  aid  of 
the  stroboscopic  slides  of  Stampfer  and  Plateau,  as  in  the  figures 
of  Horner's  dsedaleum.f  which  has  curiously  come  back  to  us 
from  America  as  a  novelty  under  the  name  of  the  zoetrope  or 

*  Address  on  Leibnitz  Commemoration-day  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  July 
3,  1890. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine,  etc.,  January,  1834,  Ser.  Ill,  toI.  iv,  p.  36.  Poggcndorffa 
AnUalen,  etc.,  1834,  toL  xxxii,  p.  650. 
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vivantoscope ;  but  it  is  still  not  clear  whether  their  purpose  was 
carried  out. 

Dr.  William  Weber  lived  to  see  himself  and  his  brother  fully- 
sustained,  after  nearly  half  a  century,  by  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy. Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco,  applied  it 
in  1872,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanford,  to  fix  the  attitudes  of 
horses  in  the  successive  positions  of  different  paces.  The  same 
phenomena  were  revealed  in  the  photographs  as  in  the  Webers' 
schematic  drawings.  Pictures  came  out  the  like  of  which  nobody 
believed  had  ever  really  been  seen.*  Directed  upon  street  scenes, 
processions,  etc.,  the  camera  took  many  views  of  men  in  quite  as 
astonishing  positions  as  those  which  the  brothers  Weber  had  at- 
tributed to  them  on  theoretical  grounds.  It  was  not  different 
with  the  wonderful  series  of  pictures  of  a  flying  bird  and  its  wing- 
strokes  which  M.  Marey  has  obtained  with  his  photographic  gun.f 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  evidently  that,  when  an  object 
moves  with  periodically  varying  velocities,  we  get  a  stronger  and 
more  durable  impression  of  the  situations  in  which  it  halts,  and  a 
weaker  and  more  fugitive  one  of  those  in  which  it  moves  swiftly. 
Even  without  knowing  this  law,  no  painter  will  represent  the 
Black  Forest  clock  in  a  peasant's  room  with  a  vertical  pendu- 
lum, for,  if  he  did,  every  observer  would  ask  why  the  clock  was 
stopped.  For  the  pendulum,  when  it  has  swung  to  one  side  and 
is  about  to  return,  necessarily  stops  for  an  instant,  and  this  situa- 
tion of  pausing  at  one  side  impresses  us  more  strongly  than  the 
one  in  which  the  pendulum  is  passing  through  its  point  of  equi- 
librium with  the  greatest  velocity.  It  is  the  same  with  the  alter- 
nately swinging  legs  of  the  walking  man :  he  pauses  longer  in 
the  position  in  which  both  of  his  legs  are  at  rest,  and  for  the 
shortest  time  in  that  in  which  the  moving  leg  swings  in  front  of 
the  resting  leg.  The  last  position  and  those  near  it,  therefore, 
make  substantially  no  impression  upon  us.  We  figure  to  our- 
selves the  walking  man,  and  the  painter  represents  him  accord- 
ingly in  the  position  in  which  between  two  steps  he  touches  the 
ground  with  both  feet. 

Something  very  curious  is  observed  in  the  running  of  the 
horse.  No  matter  how  frequent  the  intervals  at  which  the  pict- 
ure is  taken,  we  never  get  the  usual  figure  of  a  racing  or  hunting 
horse  as  it  comes  to  iis  from  England,  and  as  we  see  it  in  the 
pictures  that  are  hung  up  in  the  show-windows  of  the  shops  at 
the  time  of  races  and  hunts,  and  as  it  in  fact  strikes  our  eyes  on 

*  The  Horse  in  Motion,  aa  shown  by  Instantaneous  Photography  (London,  1882) — now 
published  under  the  title  Animal  Locomotion ;  an  Electro-photographic  Investigation  of 
Consecutive  Phases  of  Animal  Movements,  etc. 

t  Developpement  de  la  Methode  graphique  par  I'emploi  de  la  Photographie.  Suppl6- 
ment,  etc.     Paris,  1885,  pp.  12  et  seq.  , 
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looking  at  the  horse  in  motion.  A  difference  may  be  marked  here 
from  what  is  the  case  with  man ;  for,  among  the  pictures  of  men 
walking,  taken  casually  or  methodically,  besides  those  which  are 
never  seen  with  the  eye,  some  also  appear  which  correspond  with 
the  common  idea  of  a  walking  man.  The  difference  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  moment  in  which  the  outstretched  fore  legs  of 
the  racing  horse  make  their  longer  pause  does  not  coincide  with 
the  one  in  which  the  backward-thrown  hind  legs  do  so.  Both  of 
these  situations  are  apt  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  eye  and 
blend  in  the  resultant  conception  of  the  racer,  but  instantaneous 
photogra]jliy  catches  them  one  after  the  otlier. 

An  American  illustrated  journal,  in  1882,  had  a  picture  of  a 
hurdle-race,  in  which  all  the  horses  appeared  in  real  attitudes,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Muybridge  photographs,  as  only  the  fast-receiving 
plate  can  see  them.  Prof.  Eder,  of  Vienna,  communicated  these 
suggestive  sketches  to  us  in  a  paper  on  instantaneous  photography,* 
and  a  rarer  spectacle  is  hardly  conceivable.  But  when  the  series 
of  pictures  of  a  periodically  moved  object  taken  at  sulliciently 
short  intervals,  whether  it  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  dseda- 
leum  or  each  jncture  is  illuminated  for  an  instant  in  its  passage, 
is  well  projected,  the  original  thought  of  the  Weber  brothers  is 
realized :  the  periodical  motion,  dissected  as  it  were  into  differential 
pictures,  is  integrated  again  into  an  impression  of  the  whole,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  apparently  false  pictures  is  demonstrated. 
The  latter  experiment  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Muybridge 
himself  in  his  zoopraxiscope,  and  among  us  by  Hcrr  Ottomar 
Anschiitz,  who  manages  instantaneous  photography  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  in  his  electrical  stroboscope.  In  both  methods  we 
see  men  and  horses  walking,  running,  jumping  ;  but  there  is  still 
one  thing  to  be  remarked — that  is,  that  since  the  length  of  the 
passage  past  the  eye  of  one  of  the  slits  of  the  da3daleum  or  of  the 
illumination  of  the  directly  visible  picture  is  the  same  for  all  the 
pictures,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  impression  of  the  move- 
ment is  a  little  different  from  the  view  of  the  same  movement 
itself.  That  the  position  in  which  both  feet  of  the  walking  man 
are  standing  nevertheless  preponderates  in  the  impression,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  legs  becomes  slower  in  ap- 
proaching this  position,  so  that  their  rapidly  recurring  pictures 
nearly  cover  one  another. 

The  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  an  athlete  during  a 
severe  exercise,  which  Mr.  Muybridge  and  Herr  Anschiitz  have 
taken,  are  in  themselves  a  rich  source  of  instruction  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  nude.  Herr  Anschiitz's  stroboscope  shows  us 
the  spear-thrower  and  the  quoit-caster  in  the  different  stages  of 

*  Die  Momentphotographie.     Vienna,  ISVO,  p.  10. 
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their  greatest  strain:  we  see  their  muscles  swell  and  contract, 
while  at  last  the  missile  still  appears  in  the  picture  after  it  has 
been  thrown ;  for  it  can  not  move  faster  than  the  hand  at  the  mo- 
ment it  leaves  it.  Equally  useful  are  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  domestic  and  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  which  Herr 
Anschiitz  has  taken  destined  to  he  to  the  animal  painter. 

Instantaneous  photography  has  been  applied  with  surprising 
results,  as  every  one  knows,  even  to  the  surf  in  storms.  But  the 
sea  painter  must  not  forget,  in  the  use  of  such  pictures,  that  our 
eye  can  not  see  the  waves  as  the  quickly  perceiving  plate  does, 
and  that  one  may  therefore  easily  give  us  a  picture  of  them  as 
incorrect  in  some  respects  as  that  of  the  stationary  clock  or  of  the 
man  stumbling  over  his  feet. 

Finally,  the  former  method  of  representing  lightning  as  a  fiery 
zigzag  is,  as  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  has  very  recently  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  two  hundred  instantaneous  photographs,  quite  as 
false  as  were  the  old  pictures  of  racing  horses.  Mr.  Eric  Stuart 
Bruce  has,  indeed,  tried  to  save  the  zigzag  lightning  of  the  artists 
by  seeing  in  it  the  reflection  on  the  cumulus  clouds ;  but  we  can 
not  understand  how  an  acute-angled  zigzag  can  be  produced  in 
that  way.* 

Prof,  von  Briicke  has  in  a  special  essay  worked  out  the  rule 
for  the  representation  of  motion  in  art,f  which,  like  the  laws  of 
the  combination  of  colors,  has  been  unconsciously  followed  by  the 
masters.  From  photography  in  natiiral  colors,  of  which  artists 
and  laymen  continue  to  dream  and  hope  much,  there  is  unhappily 
not  only  for  the  immediate  future,  but,  on  theoretical  grounds 
which  experience  will  hardly  contradict,  for  all  the  future,  little  or 
nothing  to  be  expected.  There  is  a  question  whether  photography 
will  not  have  an  unfavorable  influence  in  the  arts  of  reproduc- 
tion, copper-engraving,  lithography,  and  wood-engraving,  whose 
place  it  is  taking  to  a  widening  extent.  So  faithful  is  it  that  it 
even  in  a  certain  sense  depreciates  the  original  pictures  of  the  old 
masters  by  making  them  common  property. 

Is  it  possible  that  it  should  not  seem  wholly  superfluous  to 
speak  here  of  the  advantage  which  the  study  of  anatomy  affords 
to  the  artist  ?  Has  not  the  Borghese  gladiator  suggested  the 
conjecture  of  anatomical  mysteries  among  the  Grecian  artists  as 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  achieve  so  perfect  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  uncovered  male  body  ?  Did  not  Michael  Angelo 
acquire  by  long  years  of  anatomical  study  the  knowledge  that 
justified  the  unparalleled  boldness  of  his  attitudes  and  foreshort- 
enings  of  the  body,  which  have  remained  to  this  day  the  object 

*  Nature,  etc.,  No.  1076,  vol.  xlii,  June  12,  1890,  p.  161 ;  No.  1078,' June  26,  p.  197. 
f  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1881,  Bd.  xxvi,  p.  9  e<  seq. 
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of  the  admiration  of  naturalists  like  Prof.  Henke  and  Prof,  von 
Briicke  ?  *  Are  there  not  institutions  maintained  by  the  state 
wherever  art  is  systematically  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing youth  opiiortunity  to  train  the  eye  on  the  cadaver  to  a  clearer 
perception  of  what  can  be  seen  in  the  living  body  beneath  the 
skin  ?  Have  not  three  of  the  later  members  of  this  Academy  been 
commissioned  in  succession  to  give  such  instruction  here  in  Ber- 
lin ?  Finally,  have  we  not  excellent  manuals  of  anatomy  pre- 
pared especially  for  artists  ? 

But  the  most  distinguished  art-writer  of  our  day,  who  assumes 
a  tone  of  authority  that  no  Lessing  exercised,  and  who  enjoys  at 
homo  the  honor  and  fame  of  a  Lessing,  Mr.  Ruskin,in  his  lectures 
at  the  Art  School  in  Oxford,  on  the  Relation  of  Science  to  Art, 
expressly  forbids  his  pupils  busying  themselves  witli  anatomy. 
Likewise,  in  his  preface,  he  laments  the  deleterious  influence 
anatomy  had  on  Mantegna  and  Diiror,  in  contrast  with  Botticelli 
and  Holbein,  who  kept  themselves  free  from  it.  "The  habit  of 
contemplating  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  form,"  he 
says  later  on,  "is  not  only  a  hindrance  but  a  degradation,  and 
has  been  essentially  destructive  to  every  school  of  art  in  which  it 
has  been  practiced";  and  he  adds  to  this  that  under  its  influence 
the  painter,  as  in  the  case  of  Diirer,  sees  and  portrays  only  the 
skull  in  the  face.  "  The  artist  should  take  every  sort  of  view  of 
animals  except  one — the  butcher's  view.  He  is  never  to  think  of 
them  as  bones  and  meat."  \ 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  refute  such  er- 
rors, and  demonstrate  what  an  indispensable  help  the  artist 
finds  in  anatomy,  without  which  he  would  be  groping  as  in 
a  fog.  It  is  very  nice  for  him  to  depend  upon  his  eyes,  but 
still  better  to  have  learned,  for  example,  in  what  the  female 
skeleton  is  different  from  the  male;  why  the  knee-pan  follows 
the  direction  of  the  foot  when  the  leg  is  stretched  out,  but  does 
not  when  it  is  bent ;  why  the  profile  of  the  upper  arm  with  the 
hand  supine  is  different  from  the  profile  in  pronation ;  why  the 
furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the  face  run  as  they  do  in  relation  to  the 
muscles  beneath  them.  Camper's  facial  angle,  although  it  has 
been  dethroned  for  more  important  objects  by  Herr  Virchow's 
basal-angle,  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  information.  How,  without 
acquaintance  with  the  skull,  a  forehead  can  be  modeled,  or  the 
figure  of  a  forehead  like  that  of  the  Jupiter  of  Otricoli  or  of  the 
Hermes  can  be  understood,  is  hardly  comprehensible.  It  is  true 
that  anatomical  forms  may  be  abused  by  fantastic  exaltation,  as 
has  been  often  remarked  with  respect  to  Michael  Angelo's  suc- 

*  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1876,  toI.  v,  p.  216;   1890,  vol.  bcii,  p.  26;  toI.  Ixiv,  p.  413. 
X  The  Eagle's  Nest.     Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art,  1887,  pp. 
167,  168. 
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cessors  ;  but  there  can  be  no  better  counteractive  to  tliis  Michael- 
angelesque  mannerism  than  an  earnest  study  of  the  real.  And  a 
little  comparative  anatomy  protects  against  such  faults  as  that 
"which  overtook  a  very  famous  master,  who  made  a  joint  too  many 
in  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse ;  or,  as  we  see  on  the  Fontaine  Cuvier 
near  the  Jardih  des  Plantes,  to  the  diversion  of  the  naturalist,  a 
crocodile  bending  its  stiff  neck  so  far  back  that  the  snout  almost 
touches  the  side  of  the  animal. 

We  are,  however,  the  less  astonished  at  Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment 
when  we  learn  that  he  also  lays  the  same  ban  upon  the  study  of 
the  nude  as  upon  that  of  anatomy.  It  should  extend,  he  says,  no 
further  than  health,  custom,  and  propriety  permit  the  exposure  of 
the  body,  for  which  the  use  of  anatomy  would  certainly  be  limited. 
It  is  well  that  propriety,  custom,  and  health  permitted  more  free- 
dom on  this  point  among  the  Hellenes  than  exists  in  England. 
Fortunately,  the  English  department  of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition 
four  years  ago  gave  us  opportunity  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  dangerous  paradoxes  had  not  been  carried  out,  and 
allowed  us  to  forget  them  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  and 
Mr.  Herkomer's  magnificent  contributions.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's 
charming  series  of  pictures,  which  adorn  our  book  tables,  have 
also  risen  up  against  Mr.  Ruskin's  absurd  doctrine. 

In  the  same  lectures  Mr.  Ruskin  assailed  the  theory  of  selec- 
tion and  descent  with  great  vigor,  and  attacked  the  censure,  based 
upon  it,  of  artists'  pictures  representing  vertebrates  with  more 
than  four  extremities.  He  said :  "  Can  any  law  be  conceived 
more  arbitrary  or  more  apparently  causeless  ?  What  strongly 
planted  three-legged  animals  there  might  have  been !  What 
systematically  radiant  five-legged  ones !  What  volatile  six- 
winged  ones !  What  circumspect  seven-headed  ones !  Had  Dar- 
winism been  true,  we  should  long  ago  have  split  our  heads  in  two 
with  foolish  thinking,  or  thrust  out,  from  above  our  covetous 
hearts,  a  hundred  desirous  arms  and  clutching  hands,  and  changed 
ourselves  into  Briarean  cephalopods."  * 

It  is  clear  from  these  words  that  this  false  prophet  had  no 
notion  of  what  we  in  morphology  call  a  type.  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  tell  Sir  Richard  Owen's  and  Prof.  Huxley's  coi;ntryman  that 
every  vertebrate  has  as  the  foundation  of  its  body  a  vertebral 
column,  expanding  in  front  into  the  skull,  and  contracting  behind 
into  the  tail ;  encircled  in  front  and  behind  by  two  bone  girdles, 
the  pectoral  and  the  pelvic  arches,  from  which  depend  the  fore 
and  the  hinder  extremities,  regularly  jointed  ?  That  paleontology 
has  never  discovered  a  vertebrate  form  divergent  from  this  typo 
is  certainly  a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  descent 


■  The  Eagle's  Nest,  p.  204. 
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and  against  the  doctrine  of  special  creations ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  a  free  creating  power  shouhl  impose  such  limitations 
upon  itself.  So  little  does  Nature  vary  from  the  once  given  type 
that  teratology  traces  deformities  back  to  it.  None  of  these  are 
real  monstrosities ;  not  even  those  with  only  one  eye  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  in  which  Herr  Exuer  looked  for  the  original  of  the 
Cyclops,  while  Flaxman  erroneously  gave  Polyphemus  three  eyes, 
a  third  in  the  forehead,  besides  the  two  normal  but  blind  eyes. 
Real  monsters  are  those  invented  in  the  youth  of  art  by  an  un- 
tamed power  of  portrayal — winged  forms,  originally  derived  from 
the  East :  the  bulls  of  Nimroud,  the  Harpies,  Pegasus,  the  Sphinx, 
the  griflin ;  Artemis,  Psyche,  the  Not(js  from  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  the  Victory,  the  angels  of  the  Semitic-Christian  cycle. 
A  third  pair  of  extremities  (and  a  fourth  appears  in  Ezekiel)  is 
not  only  paratypically  but  mechanically  absurd,  for  the  muscles 
needed  to  move  them  are  wanting.  With  happy  tact,  Schiller 
has  avoided,  in  the  Battle  witli  the  Dragon,  endowing  the  mon- 
ster with  the  usual  wings;  and  Retsch  in  his  illustrations  fur- 
nished it  with  a  form  so  possible  in  comparative  anatomy  that 
one  might  have  fancied  the  plesiosaurus  or  a  zcuglodon  had  re- 
turned and  become  a  land-animal. 

To  the  winged  figures  may  be  added,  as  similar  abominations, 
the  Centaurs  witli  two  chests  and  stomachs  and  double  viscera, 
and  Cerberus  and  the  hydra  with  many  heads  on  many  necks, 
warm-blooded  hippocamps  and  Tritons,  whose  bodies,  without 
hinder  extremities,  end  in  a  cold-blooded  fish,  a  conception  at  the 
thought  of  which  even  Horace  was  shocked.  If  they  had  had  at 
least  a  horizontal  tail-paddle,  one  might  find  in  them  a  kind  of 
cetacean.  More  easily  borne  are  the  cloven-footed  fauns,  horns, 
pointed  ears,  and  hoofs  of  which  have  been  inherited  by  our  devil, 
whose  menaces,  therefore,  in  Franz  von  Kobell's  witty  apology, 
Cuvier  laughed  at  as  those  of  a  harmless  vegetable  feeder.  The 
heraldic  beasts,  like  double  eagles  and  unicorns,  set  up  no  claims 
to  art,  and  are  protected  by  historical  prescription  against  the 
criticism  they  intrinsically  deserve. 

It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  accommodating  disposition 
of  our  sense  of  beauty,  that  though  we  are  well  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  morphology,  our  eyes  are  not  more  offended  by  some 
of  these  false  creatures,  such  as  the  winged  figures  of  Nike  and 
the  angels ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  pedantic  and  idle  to  forbid 
artists  these  time-honored  rather  symbolical  representations,  of 
which  the  greatest  masters  of  the  best  periods  have  only  made  a 
very  moderate  use.  But  such  indulgence  has  its  limits.  The 
giants  in  our  Gigantomachia,  whose  thighs  change  at  half  their 
length  into  serpents,  and  which,  instead  of  two  legs,  stand  on  two 
vertebral  columns  running  out  into  heads,  with  separate  brains. 
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spinal  marrows,  hearts,  intestinal  canals,  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
sense-organs,  are  and  remain  an  intolerable  sight  to  the  mor- 
phologically cultivated  eye,  and  prove  that,  although  the  sculp- 
tors of  Pergamon  were  superior  in  technical  ability  to  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  age  of  Pericles,  they  were  inferior  to  them  in  re- 
finement of  artistic  feeling.  They  were  perhaps  pardonable,  so 
far  as  tradition  bound  them,  for  making  giants  with  snakes'  legs. 
The  hippocamps  and  the  Tritons  with  horses'  legs  and  double 
fish-tails  which  disfigure  the  railings  of  our  Schlossbriicke,  come 
from  another  time,  when  the  antique  still  ruled  unrestrained  and 
morphological  standards  were  less  common  property  than  they 
are  now.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  moment  to  us,  if  a  famous 
painter  of  the  present  suffers  such  monstrosities,  issuing  from 
the  trunk,  as  sleek,  sheeny  salmon  hardly  concealing  the  line 
between  the  human  skin  and  the  scales,  to  dance  realistically 
on  the  cliffs  or  splash  around  in  the  sea.  The  multitude  ad- 
mires such  blue  sea-marvels  as  works  of  genius ;  what  a  genius, 
then,  must  Hollen-Breughel  have  been ! 

Singularly  enough,  the  primitive  men  in  the  caves  of  P^ri- 
gord,  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth  and  the  miisk  ox  in 
France,  and  the  Bushmen,  whose  paintings  Herr  Fritsch  discov- 
ered,* only  painted  the  animals  known  to  them  as  truly  as  they 
could,  while  the  comparatively  highly  civilized  Aztecs  outran  all 
that  is  Oriental  in  abominable  inventions.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
bad  taste  belonged  to  a  certain  middle  stage  of  culture.  It  fol- 
lows from  what  we  have  said  tliat  anatomical  instruction  in  art 
schools  should  not  be  confined  to  osteology,  myology,  and  the 
theory  of  human  motion,  but  should  take  pains  to  inculcate  in 
the  pupils — not  a  very  hard  thing— the  fundamental  principles  of 
vertebrate  morphology. 

It  should  be  the  task  of  botanists  to  expose  the  breaches  of 
the  laws  of  the  metamorphoses  of  plants  which  meet  them  so 
frequently  in  the  acanthus  arabesques,  palmettos,  rosettes,  and 
scroll  ornaments  that  are  borrowed  from  the  antique.  But  for 
obvious  reasons  these  offenses  do  not  afflict  the  student  of  plants 
so  painfully  as  malformations  of  men  and  animals,  repulsive  to  a 
sound  taste,  affect  the  comparative  anatomist.  Moreover,  a  more 
wholesome  turn  has  lately  come  over  floral  ornament.  When  in 
the  Renaissance  the  Gothic  was  displaced  by  the  antique,  art  was 
impoverished  of  ornamental  motives.  The  richness  of  invention, 
the  naive  observation  of  Nature,  of  which  the  rows  of  capitals 
in  many  cloisters  bear  witness,  yielded  gradually  to  a  conventional 
schematism  at  the  base  of  which  was  nothing  real.  But  as  Ranch 
at  Carrara,  instead   of  the  eagle  of  a  statue   of  Jupiter,  made 

*  Drei  Jahro  in  Sudafrica.     Eeiaeskitzzon,  etc.     Breslau,  186S,  pp.  99,  100. 
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his  studies  for  the  birds  of  his  monument  upon  a  golden  eagle 
which  was  captured  therej  so  art  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  to  free  itself  from  this  dead  conventionalism,  and,  com- 
bining truth  to  Nature  with  beauty,  applied. itself  again  to  the 
observation  and  appropriation  of  the  world  of  living  plants 
around  us.  Japanese  art  long  ago  struck  out  the  right  way  in 
this  region,  and  has  been  an  inspiring  motive  for  us.  The  minor 
decorations  of  the  house,  and  the  decorations  of  women's  cloth- 
ing, have  been  most  happily  enriched  by  it. 

Perhaps  the  naturalist  will  be  accused  of  a  lack  of  logical 
sequence  if  he,  in  another  direction,  renounces  regard  for  the  laws 
of  Nature  in  art.  The  thousand  soaring  and  flying  figures  in  the 
art  works  of  ancient  and  modern  times  undoubtedly  defy  the 
universal  and  fundamental  law  of  gravitation  quite  as  much  as 
the  most  offensive  creation  of  a  perverted  fancy  defies  the  funda- 
mental laws,  vital  only  in  a  few  adepts,  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Still,  they  do  not  displease  us.  We  should  rather  see  them  with- 
out wings  than  with  paratypical  wings  which  could  not  be  of  use 
when  of  the  usual  size  and  without  an  immense  muscular  devel- 
opment. Wo  are  thus  not  shocked  at  the  Sistine  Madonna  stand- 
ing on  the  clouds  and  the  figures  beside  her  kneeling  on  the  same 
impossible  ground.  The  face  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  Palace  is  less 
acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  to  mention  later  examples,  in 
the  procession  of  the  gods  hastening  to  the  help  of  the  Trojans, 
by  Flaxman,  Cornelius's  Apocalyptic  horseman,  and  Ary  Schef- 
fer's  divine  Francesca  di  Rimini,  which  Gustavo  Dord  hopelessly 
tried  to  rival,  our  pleasure  is  not  disturbed  by  the  unphysical 
character  of  the  positions.  We  likewise  do  not  object  to  Flax- 
man's  Sleep  and  Death  bearing  the  body  of  Sarpedon  through 
the  air. 

Hcrr  Exner,  in  his  admirable  address  on  the  Physiology  of 
Flying  and  Soaring  in  Plastic  Art,*  tries  to  answer  the  question 
why  these  impossible  representations  of  conditions  never  seen 
in  man  or  beast,  appear  so  natural  and  unexceptionable.  I  can 
not  agr^e  in  the  solution  with  which  he  seems  prepossessed.  He 
thinks  that  we  experience  something  similar  in  ourselves  in  swim- 
ming, and  that  in  diving  we  see  persons  swimming  over  us,  as 
we  would  in  flying.  If  we  reflect  within  how  short  a  time  swim- 
ming has  been  made  more  general  among  civilized  men,  and 
how  recently  it  has  become  an  exercise  of  women,  who  are  no  less 
pleased  with  the  soaring  figures,  doubt  arises  concerning  Herr 
Exner's  explanation.  It  would  be  even  hazardous  to  appeal  in  a 
Darwinian  fashion  to  an  atavistic  impression  coming  down  from 
the  fish  age  of  man.     And  are  not  the  sensations  and  the  views 

*  Vienna,  1882. 
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of  the  skater  still  closer  to  those  of  a  flying,  soaring  being  than 
those  of  the  swimmer  ?  More  pleasing  to  me  is  Herr  Exner's  re- 
mark, which  I  have  also  made  myself,  that  under  especially 
favorable  bodily  conditions  we  occasionally  have  in  dreams  the 
inspiring  illusion  of  soaring  and  flying.    Thus — 

..."  in  each  soul  is  born  tho  pleasure 

Of  yearninp;  onward,  upward,  and  away, 
When  o'er  our  heads,  lost  in  the  vaulted  azure, 

The  lark  sends  down  his  flickering  lay ; 
When  over  crags  and  piny  highlands 

The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars, 
And  over  plains  and  lakes  and  islands 

The  crane  sails  by  to  other  shores." 

Who  would  not  ever  and  ever  again  with  Faust  strive  to  reach 
the  setting  sun  and  to  see  the  still  world  in  eternal  twilight  at 
his  feet  ?  But  what  we  should  be  glad  to  do,  we  are  glad  to  hear 
of  in  song  and  to  see  in  pictures  before  our  eyes.  The  longing 
to  rise  in  the  ether,  to  travel  in  the  sky,  and  similar  visions, 
still  come  to  the  help  of  the  old  delusion  of  mankind  concerning 
the  heavenly  abode  of  the  blessed  away  up  in  the  starry  canopy, 
to  which  Giordano  Bruno  put  an  end;  but  not  so  completely 
but  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  how  terrible  a  journey  in 
endless,  airless,  frigid  space  would  be  to  us,  in  which  even  a  swift, 
steadily  flying  eagle  could  only  after  long  years  light  upon  a 
planet  of  doubtful  habitability. 

What,  now,  can  art  do  for  science  in  return  for  so  many  and 
various  services  ?  Aside  from  external  matters,  like  the  represen- 
tation of  natural  objects,  it  does  not  offer  much  of  a  different 
character  from  the  reaction  of  the  painter's  experience  in  the 
mixing  and  combination  of  colors,  on  the  doctrine  of  colors,  an 
effect  which  is  indeed  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  retroac- 
tion of  music  on  acoustics.  The  ancients  had  a  canon  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,  attributed  to  Polycletes,  which,  how- 
ever, as  Herr  Merkel  has  lately  charged  *  applied,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  many  an  ancient  work  of  art,  only  to  the  grown  figure ; 
a  deficiency  which  Gottfried  Schadow  first  systematically  reme- 
died. This  theory  has  lately  become  the  foundation  of  a  very 
promising  branch  of  anthropology — anthropometry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  races  of  men. 

If  we  extend  our  idea  of  art  so  as  to  include  artistic  thought 
and  creation,  there  will  not  then  be  wanting  relations  and  tran- 
sitions between  artist  and  naturalist,  how  far  soever  their  paths 
may  diverge.  Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  an  artistic  conception  of 
its  problems  would  redound  wholly  to  the  good  of  natural  sci- 


Deutsche  Rundschau,  1888,  vol.  Ivi,  p.  414. 
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ence.  Tlie  perversion  of  German  science  under  the  name  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  as  much  of 
aesthetic  as  of  metaphysical  origin,  and  even  Goethe's  scientific 
efforts  had  the  same  background.  This  artistic  comprehension 
of  the  problems  of  Nature  is  defective  because  it  is  satisfied  to 
stop  with  the  finely  rounded  figures,  and  does  not  press  onward 
to  the  causal  connections  of  the  fact,  to  the  limits  of  our  under- 
standing. It  suffices,  where  it  is  concerned  with  the  perceptions 
of  the  resemblances  of  organic  forms  with  plastic  fancies,  as  in 
the  plant  stem  or  the  vertebrate  skeleton ;  it  fails  when,  as  in 
the  theory  of  colors,  instead  of  mathematically  and  physically 
analyzing,  it  satisfies  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  presump- 
tively original  phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  Herr  von  Briicke 
to  trace  the  colors  of  dark  media,  on  which  Goethe  based  his  Far- 
benlehre,  and  which  to  this  day  spread  confusion  instead  of 
clearness  in  many  German  heads,  by  the  aid  of  the  undulatory 
theory  to  its  true  source.  The  difference  between  artistic  and 
scientific  treatment  is  prominently  set  forth  in  this  incident.* 

Yet  it  should  not  be  said  that  artistic  feeling  may  not  be  of 
use  to  the  theoretical  naturalist.  There  is  an  aesthetic  of  research 
which  strives  to  impart  mechanical  beauty  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it  to  an  experiment;  and  the  experimenter  will 
not  regret  having  responded  as  far  as  possible  to  its  demands. 
At  the  transition-line  between  the  literary  and  the  scientific  pe- 
riod of  a  nation's  civilization,  there  rises,  under  the  influence  of 
the  declining  and  that  of  the  ascending  genius,  a  tendency  to  a 
more  vivid  representation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  is  illustrated 
in  France  by  Buffon  and  Bcrnardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  and  in  Ger- 
many by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  whom  it  continued  vital 
till  extreme  age.  In  this  sense,  as  I  have  once  said  here  and  set 
it  forth  as  a  desirable  end,  a  strictly  scientific  treatise  may  under 
a  tasteful  hand  become  an  art-work  like  a  novel.f  Tlie  attain- 
ment of  perfection  in  this  direction  will  reward  the  naturalist  for 
the  labor,  for  it  affords  the  best  means  of  proving  the  faultless 
accuracy  of  the  chain  of  reasoning  comprehending  the  results  of 
his  observations.  And  in  examples  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  which 
often  flows  unsought  and  unconsciously  through  the  pen  of  talent, 
no  lack  will  be  found  in  our  Leibnitz. — Translated  for  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  from  the  Deutsche  Eundschau. 


The  deepest  sounding  yet  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  obtained  by  an 
Austrian  expedition  in  July,  1891,  between  Malta  and  Crete,  14,436  feet.  At  22J 
miles  southeast  of  this,  a  sounding  of  13,148  feet  was  taken. 

*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  etc.,  1853,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  363  et  seq.  Die  Physiologic  dor 
Farben.     Second  edition,  p.  104. 

t  Ueber  eine  kaiserliche  Akademie  der  deutschen  Sprachc.    Reden,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 
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CAVE  DWELLINGS  OF  MEN". 
Bt  w.  h.  lakkabee. 

STORIES  of,  men  wlio  lived  or  worked  in  caves  abound  in  his- 
tory, mythology,  and  folk-lore  tales.  The  youthful  imagina- 
tion is  charmed  with  accounts  of  robbers'  caves,  from  that  of  the 
forty  thieves  down  to  those  described  in  Gil  Bias  and  those  which 
are  associated  with  the  robber  period  of  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Mythology  furnishes  caves  of  giants,  those  to 
which  heroes  have  resorted,  and  the  homes  of  supernatural  beings 
or  of  gnomes  like  the  Niebelungen  and  the  "  little  people."  Such 
stories  are  suggested  by  the  obvious  fact  that  a  cave  may  afford  a 
safe  and  convenient  place  of  refuge  when  no  better  is  at  hand ; 
and  their  imaginative  features  are  the  outcome  of  the  rarity  or 
remoteness  of  experiences  of  cave-life  within  historic  times — dis- 
tance lending  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Tribes  of  cave-dwelling  men,  or  troglodytes,  are  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  having  lived  in  Egyjjt,  Ethiopia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Red  Sea  region  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  from  this  fact  Troglodyfice.  Some  of  the 
ancient  caves  in  Arabia  are  still  occupied  by  Bedouins. 

The  caves  of  the  troglodytes  near  Ain  Tarsil,  in  Morocco, 
which  have  been  visited  by  Balanza  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  are  situated 
in  a  narrow  gorge,  the  cliffs  of  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  a  deep  valley,  and  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground.  In  some  places  they  are  in  single  tiers, 
and  in  other  places  two  or  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and 
inaccessible  except  by  ropes  and  ladders.  The  entrances  give  ac- 
cess to  rooms  of  comfortable  size,  furnished  with  windows,  which 
were  in  some  cases  counected  with  other  smaller  rooms,  also  fur- 
nished with  windows.  The  appearance  of  the  caves,  attesting  that 
great  pains  were  taken  to  secure  comfort,  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  conception  of  the  troglodytes  as  savages,  which  has  been  drawn 
from  Hanno's  account  of  them.  Caves  have  been  much  used  for 
burials,  and  have  suggested  the  form  of  various  artificial  burial- 
places.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  natural  caves  or  hollowed 
out  artificial  ones,  preparing  elaborate  suites  of  chambers,  ante- 
chambers, and  recesses,  and  adorning  them  with  brilliant  paint- 
ings and  art-works  of  religious  significance.  The  recovery  and 
exploration  of  these  tombs  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  branches  of  modern  archaeological  research.  The 
most  ancient  real-estate  transaction  recorded  in  a  historical  book 
is  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  from  the  children  of 
Heth  by  Abraham,  to  be  his  family  burial-place ;  and  it  is  still 
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guarded  as  such  at  Hebron  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  which 
only  the  children  of  the  faith  and  no  infidel  can  pass. 

Remarkable  vestiges  of  the  cave-life  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
in  the  rock-he-\vn  city  of  Petra  in  Edom,  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley  in  which  it  stood  is  lined  on  either  side 
with  the  remains  of  tombs,  temples,  and  perhaps  habitations, 
excavated  out  of  the  rock.  These  structures  are  supposed  to  date 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  In  later  times  they  were  faced  with 
architectural  fronts  of  a  more  or  less  imposing  character.  Thoy 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  chiefly  as  places  of  burial.  But 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended and  used  as  habitations.  Many  of  the  chambers  have  no 
resemblance  to  tombs,  but  are  such  as  a  primitive  race  would 
construct  to  live  in.  Most  of  these  have  closets  and  recesses  suit- 
able for  family  uses,  and  many  have  windows  in  front,  which 
would  be  superfluous  in  tombs.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  customs  and  people  changed,  these  chambers  were  aban- 
doned for  other  houses,  to  be  subsequently  used  as  places  of 
sepulture. 

Evidences  are  found  in  caves  the  world  over  of  their  use  by 
prehistoric  men  from  the  stone  ages  down — so  frequently  as  to 
indicate  that  they  were  at  one  or  more  periods  the  usual  dwell- 
ings of  the  race,  and  archaeologists  have  based  upon  them  the 
type  or  types  of  cave-men.  The  evidences  of  human  abode  are 
often  found  mingled  with  traces  of  animals,  some  of  extinct  spe- 
cies, which  seem  to  have  shared  man's  occupancy  or  contested 
with  him  for  it,  or  to  have  possessed  the  caves  alternately  with 
him.  They  have  furnished  fruitful  fields  for  archaeological  and 
geological  research,  and  the  excavation  of  them  has  afl'orded  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  condition  and  surroundings  of 
the  most  primitive  men,  and  incidentally  as  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  The  most  noted  localities  where  the  earlier  finds  of 
ancient  stone  implements  were  made  in  France  were  habitations 
of  cave-dwellers  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  habitations, 
and  the  science  of  palaeolithic  archaeology  was  thus  based  in  its 
beginning  upon  the  relics  left  by  men  of  this  type.  In  Kent's 
Cavern,  Torquay,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  palaeolithic 
abodes  to  be  studied  in  England,  human  bones  or  articles  of 
human  manufacture  have  been  found  in  two  or  three  different 
strata,  the  oldest  ones  under  conditions  betokening  extreme  an- 
tiquity and  in  company  with  the  remains  of  animals  that  were 
extinct  long  before  the  historical  period.  The  first  discoveries 
here  were  among  the  earliest  evidences  that  were  obtained  of 
man's  having  had  a  greater  antiquity  than  had  till  then  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  were  received  incredulously  by  a  public 
which  the  thought  struck  as  contradictory  to  revelation.    The 
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cave  was  examined  year  after  year  by  scientific  committees.  The 
findings  were  confirmed,  and  shown  to  be  in  jjlace  and  so  situated 
as  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  human  remains  being  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  accompanying  deposits.  Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  many  caves  in  all  countries,  and  now  consti- 
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Fig.  1. — CoBiNTHiAN  Tomb  at  Petra. 

tute  only  one  among  several  kinds  of  evidences  of  man's  glacial 
and  preglacial  existence.  A  cave  at  Cravan,  near  Belfort,  France, 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  prehistoric  burial- 
place  of  the  polished-stone  period.  It  contained  a  number  of 
skeletons  in  such  positions  as  siiggested  deliberate  arrangement, 
and  with  them  were  beautifully  ornamented  vases,  polished-stone 
bracelets,  and  a  mat  of  plaited  rushes.  The  cave  of  Marsoulas.  in 
the  Haute-Garonne,  France,  was  inhabited  by  man  several  times 
during  the  palfeolithic  age.  The  relics  of  what  is  designated  as 
the  second  occupation  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  specimens 
of  artistic  taste  they  afford.  Besides  the  i;sual  instruments  of 
silex,  arrow-points,  and  the  like,  were  found  some  peroxide  of 
manganese,  which  was  probably  used  in  tattooing,  and  engraved 
designs ;  a  piece  of  bone  adorned  with  a  regular  ornamentation, 
engravings  very  much  like  those  found  in  the  valley  of  La  V&ere ; 
and  a  piece  of  rib  having  an  ovibos  (or  musk  ox)  carved  upon  it, 
in  which,  according  to  the  Marqviis  de  Nadaillac,  the  design  is 
treated  with  exact  knowledge  of  anatomical  forms,  the  relief  is 
brought  out  by  shadings,  and  the  drawing  is  vigoroiis.  One  of  the 
recent  exci;rsions  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  took  in  its  way  the  grottoes  of  Lamouroux  and 
Montrajoux,  near  Brive.  The  grottoes  of  Montrajoux  are  natural 
and  have  been  used  as  the  abodes  of  shepherds'  families  since  the 
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age  of  the  reindeer.  Those  of  Lamouroux  are  the  work  of  man,  as 
is  attested  by  the  marks  of  the  ]nck  wliit-h  they  still  bear.  They 
are  grouped  in  line  and  arranged  in  different  stories  Avhieh  com- 
municate with  one  another,  there  being  in  some  places  five  stories. 
Some  were  distinguished  by  benches  in  the  back,  bearing  tying- 
holes  on  their  edges,  which  suggested  that  they  had  been  occupied 
by  the  domestic  animals.  The  situation  of  these  grottoes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Chateau  of  Turenne,  crowning  the  licights, 
induces  the  supposition  that  they  served  as  places  of  refuge  for 
Protestants  during  the  religious  wars.  The  bone  caves  of  Borneo 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  men  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  manufactured  iron.  The  remains  have  recently  been 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu  Daria  or  Oxus  River,  in 
central  Asia,  of  a  considerable  city  which  was  composed  of  cav- 
erns hewn  in  the  rock.  It  seems,  from  the  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
other  objects  found  in  it,  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  the  houses  were  of  .several 
stories. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  lecture  delivered  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  condition  and  antiquity  of  the  cave-men  of 
western  Europe,  showed — of  the  men  of  the  caves  which  he  had 
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Fio.  2. — Upper  figure — a  piece  of  bone,  bearing  reprular  designs.  Lower  figure— a  piece  of 
rib,  witli  an  ovibos  engraved  upon  it.  Both  found  in  the  grotto  of  Marsoulas  (Haute- 
Garonne). 

particularly  in  mind — that  their  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase  were 
made  of  bone  or  horn,  and  highly  finished,  while  their  implements 
of  stone  were  extremely  rude  and  calculated  chiefly  to  serve  as 
tools  in  the  making  of  their  bone  imi^lements,  so  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  bone  rather  than  the  stone  age  of  civilization.  From 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  objects  which  the  cave-man  has 
left,  displaj'ing  an  art  facultj',  and  from  the  study  of  the  crania 
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of  the  cave  people  themselves,  he  argued  that  they  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  capacity  for  culture  in  all  directions,  and  must  have 
been  as  complete  in  their  whole  manhood  as  living  Europeans. 
He  was  disposed  to  put  their  age  only  a  few  thousand  years  back. 
The  cave  temples  of  India  are  famous  and  most  curious  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  They  date  from  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  best-known  ones,  those  of  Elephanta,  have 
been  described  and  pictured  over  and  over  again.  The  great 
cave,  according  to  Mr.  James  Burgess,  in  The  Rock-cut  Temples 


Fig.  3. — Fa9ade  of  the  Temple  of  Pandu  Lena,  neak  Nassik,  India.     (From  a  drawing 
by  M.  Albert  TissaudierO 

of  Elephanta  or  Gharapuri,  occupies  a  space  having  an  extreme 
length  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  into  the  rock 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  has  three  entrances — one  in  the 
side  and  one  at  each  end — which  are  each  about  fifty-four  feet 
wide,  and  divided  into  three  doors  by  pillars  fully  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  sixteen  feet  high.  This  subdivision  is  repeated  over 
the  entire  area  of  the  underground  temple,  which  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  eight  parallel  rows  of  such  columns  about  fifteen 
feet  apart.  One  of  the  quadrangular  clumps  of  pillars  is  built 
round  and  incloses  the  shrine.  Oi^posite  the  north  entrance  is 
the  Trimusti,  or  Trinity,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptured 
religious  relics  in  tlie  world.  It  consists  of  three  united  half- 
length  figures,  each  head  being  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  is  seventeen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  wide.  Besides  the 
great  caves  there  are  three  others  on  the  island.    They  consist  of  a 
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central  excavation  for  the  shrine,  usually  about  twenty  feet  square, 
with  attached  cells  or  apartments  for  priests,  two,  four,  and  six 
respectively  in  numlier,  each  about  sixteen  feet  square.    The  tem- 
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pies  of  Pandu  Lena,  constructed,  accurdiu<^  to  the  inscriptions  they 
bear,  about  12!(  B.  c,  are  remarkable  for  the  profusion  and  perfec- 
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tion  of  their  ornamentation,  which,  like  that  of  the  cave  temples 
generally,  seems  to  be  designed  to  imitate  constructions  of  wood. 
Those  of  Ajunta  consist  of  four  temples  and  twenty-three  monas- 
teries, built  in  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  They 
were  begun  about  100  B.  c,  and  have  remained  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  how  seen  since  the  tenth  century.  They  are  ex- 
cavated en  suite  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  mountain,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  being  of  grand  aspect,  upheld  by  superb  columns  with 
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Fig.  5. — Plau  of  the  Temples  of  Ktlas. 

curiously  sculptured  capitals  and  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes 
reproducing  the  ancient  Hindu  life.  The  temples  of  Ellora  are 
of  different  construction.  Built  in  a  sloping  hill,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  height  for  the  faqade,  to  make 
a  considerable  preliminary  excavation.  In  the  group  of  these 
temples  known  as  the  Kylas,  according  to  M.  Albert  Tissandier,  the 
excavation  has  been  carried  around  three  sides,  so  as  to  isolate  in 
the  center  an  immense  block,  in  which  a  temple  with  annexed 
chapels  has  been  cut.  The  buildings  are  thus  all  in  the  open  air, 
carved  in  the  form  of  pagodas.  Literally  covered  with  sculptures 
composed  with  consiimmate  art,  they  form  a  unique  aggregate. 
They  appear  to  be  placed  tipon  a  fantastic  sub-base  on  which  all 
the  gods  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  with  symbolical  monsters  and 
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rows  of  elephants,  are  sculptured  in  alio  rilievo,  forming  cary- 
atides of  strange  and  mysterious  figure,  well  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindu  population.  The  interior 
of  the  central  pagoda  is  adorned  with  sixteen  magnificent  col- 
umns, which,  as  well  as  the  side  walls,  were  once  covered  with 
paintings;  and,  with  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  idol,  is  com- 
posed with  a  correct  understanding  of  architectural  proportions. 
The  two  exit  doors  o]ien  upon  a  ])latform  on  which  are  five  pago- 
das of  lesser  importance  but  of  architectural  merit  and  artistic 
ornamentation  corres])ouding  to  those  of  the  main  building. 
Around  these  isolated  tem])les  excavations  have  been  made  into 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in  which  are  found  a  cloister  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  i)rincipal  gods  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon  ;    other  halls,  likewise  sculptured  ;    and  various  other 

features   implying  great   labor 
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and   refined    artistic   taste   and 
skill. 

At  Bamian,  in  Afghanistan, 
arc  five  colo.ssal  statues  (])rob- 
al)ly  Buddhas)  seated  in  niches 
which  have  been  dug  out  in  the 
cliff,  while  the  rock  is  pierced 
with  caves  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  excavated  by  Bud- 
dliist  monks  during  the  first 
five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Manj'^  of  the  caves  are  in- 
habited. Some  of  them  are 
shown  to  have  been  bricked  up 
in  fiont,  and  both  niches  and 
caves  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and  ornamental  devices. 
Captain  F.  de  Laessoe  has  de- 
scribed a  number  of  caves  which 
were  excavated  for  habitation 
in  the  sandstones  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Murghab  River, 
near  Penjdeh,  in  Afghanistan. 
One  of  them  (Fig.  6)  consists  of  a  central  passage  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  broad  and  high,  ha^^ng  on  each  side 
staircases  and  doors  leading  to  rooms  of  different  sizes.  Each  room 
has  attached  to  it  a  small  chamber,  with  a  well  in  which  possibly 
water  brought  up  from  the  river  was  stored ;  and  is  also  provided 
with  small  niches  in  the  walls  on  which  the  lamps  were  placed  and 
where  marks  of  soot  can  still  T)e  seen.  The  entrances  from  the 
main  passage  to  the  rooms  were  shut  with  folding  doors  on  wooden 


Fio.  6. — Yaki  Deshik  Caves  of  Afghan- 
istan. 
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hinges,  of  wliicli  tlie  socket-holes  of  the  hinges  and  holes  for  the 
admission  of  the  arm  behind  the  door  to  draw  back  the  bolt  are 
the  only  traces  now  to  be  seen.  This  structure  had  an  upper 
story,  but  much  less  extensive  than  the  lower  story.  Many  other 
caves,  similarly  constructed  but  containing  fewer  rooms,  are  found 
all  along  the  valley.  At  one  of  them  the  cliff  is  so  well  preserved 
as  to  show  how  access  was  gained.  It  was  by  means  of  holes  cut 
in  the  rock  for  steps,  which  could  be  easily  climbed  by  the  aid  of 
a  rope  hanging  down  from  above. 

Vestiges  of  cave  dwellings  are  very  abundant  in  America,  but 
they  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  those  of  Europe.  They  are  prehistoric,  ancient,  or 
relatively  modern,  and  represent  various  stages  of  civilization  in 
those  who  inhabited  them.  Some  are  found  as  far  north  as  Alaska, 
where,  according  to  Dr.  Peet,  who  has  published  iu  the  American 
Antiquarian  excellent  illustrated  summaries  of  the  results  of  the 
explorations  of  the  cliff  and  cave  dwellings,  "  they  are  associated 
with  shell-heaps ;  others  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  mounds;  others  in  the  midst  of  the 
canons  of  Colorado  and  Arizona,  where  they  are  associated  with 
structures  like  the  Pueblos ;  others  in  the  central  regions  on  the 
coasts  of  Lake  Managua,  in  Nicaragua ;  and  still  others  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America."  According  to  Mr. 
William  H.  Dall^  the  cave-dwellers  of  Alaska  were  neolithic.  The 
caves  in  Tennessee  are  described  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  as  con- 
taining tokens  of  a  neolithic  character  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  preceded  the  mounds  or  were  contemporaneous  with  them. 
Dr.  Earl  Flint  has  described  caves  in  Nicaragua  which  strike  him 
as  being  very  ancient ;  and  certain  caves  in  Brazil  are  siipposed 
to  be  palfeolithic. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  American  cave  dwellings,  and 
those  which  have  received  the  most  attention,  are  those  which 
are  associated  and  almost  confounded  with  the  cliff  dwellings  of 
the  canons  of  Arizona  and  Colorado.  So  nearly  related  are  the 
cliff  and  cave  dwellings  of  this  region,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  question  of  the  shaping  of 
the  rock  whether  the  habitation  should  be  one  or  the  other.  Re- 
garding the  two  as  a  whole,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  indi- 
cate the  former  existence  of  a  large  population.  Major  Powell  is 
quoted  as  having  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  in  the  region  noth- 
ing for  whole  days  but  cliffs  everywhere  riddled  with  human 
habitations,  which  resembled  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  more 
than  anything  else.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  these  singular  dwellings  have  been  seen,  while  the  number  of 
those  that  have  been  even  only  superficially  explored  is  much  less. 

An   excellent,  finely  illustrated   description  of  some  of  these 
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ancient  dwellings  in  the  Rio  Verde  Valley  was  given,  from  his 
own  personal  ohservations,  by  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns,  in  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  for  October,  1890.  But  his  attention  was  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  buildings  in  exposed  situations  of  the  Pixeblo 
style  of  architecture ;  while  he  speaks  of  having  seen  lines  of 
black  holes  emerging  upon  the  narrow  ledges,  which  he  was  told 
were  cave  dwellings  of  an  extinct  race.  He  mentions  also  walled 
buildings  of  two  kinds — those  occupying  natural  hollows  or  cavi- 
ties in  the  face  of  the  clifl:s,  and  those  built  in  exposed  situations ; 
the  former,  whose  walls  were  protected  by  sheltering  cliflfs,  being 
sometimes  found  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  as 
when  deserted  by  the  builders,  unless  the  torch  has  been  applied. 
"  Another  and  very  common  form  of  dwellings,"  Dr.  Mearns  con- 
tinues, "  is  the  caves  which  are  excavated  in  the  cliffs  by  means  of 
stone  picks  or  other  instruments.  They  are  found  in  all  suitable 
localities  that  are  contiguous  to  water  and  good  agriciiltural  land, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  large  casas  grancles." 

The  cave  dwellings  are  more  prominent  in  other  accounts 
of  the  region,  and  seem  to  be  a  very  important  feature  in  some 
of  the  canons.  The  majority  of  those  known  are  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Doloroso,  Rio  San  Juan,  and  Rio  Man- 
cos,  its  tributaries.  A  village,  if  we  might  call  it  that,  on  the 
San  Juan,  described  by  Mi-.  W.  H.  Holmes,  is  surmounted  by 
three  esfufas  or  towers,  one  rectangular  and  two  circular,  each 
over  a  different  group  of  cave  dwellings.  A  short  distance  from 
this  ruin  are  the  remains  of  another  tower,  built  on  a  grander 
scale.  These  structures  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  have 
been  the  fortresses,  council  chambers,  and  places  of  worship  of 
the  cliff  and  cave  dwellers. 

The  great  Echo  Cave  on  the  San  Juan  is  described  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Jackson  as  situated  on  a  bluff  about  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  as  being  one  liimdred  feet  deep.  "The  houses  occupy  the 
eastern  half  of  the  cave.  The  first  building  was  a  small  struct- 
ure, sixteen  feet  long  and  from  three  to  four  feet  wide.  Next 
came  an  open  space,  eleven  feet  long  and  nine  feet  deep,  probably 
a  workshop.  Four  holes  were  driven  into  the  smooth  rock  floor, 
six  feet  apart,  probably  designed  to  hold  the  posts  for  a  loom.  .  .  . 
There  were  also  grooves  worn  into  the  rock  where  the  people  had 
polished  their  stone  implements.  The  main  building  comes  next, 
forty-eight  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide,  divided 
into  three  rooms,  with  lower  and  upper  story,  each  story  being 
five  feet  high.  There  were  holes  for  the  beams  in  the  walls,  and 
window-like  apertures  between  the  rooms,  affording  communica- 
tion to  each  room  of  the  second  story.  There  was  one  window, 
twelve  inches   square,  looking  out  toward  the  open  country."* 

*  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Pod,  in  the  American  Antiquarian. 
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There  were  also  holes  in  the  ui)per  rooms,  which  may  have  been 
used  for  iieop-liolos.  Bi^yond  tlu'se  rooms  the  wall  continued  one 
liuiidri'd  and  thirty  feet  I'arthcr,  and  the  space  was  divided  into 
rooms  of  unequal  length.  The  appearance  of  the  place  impressed 
Mr.  Jackson  as  indicating  that  the  family  were  in  good  circum- 
stances. These  are  single  specimens  of  a  class  of  dwellings  of 
which  there  aa'e  probably  many  hundreds.  The  ages  of  these 
dwellings  and  the  conditions  uTider  which  tlioy  wor(>  biiilt  and 


Fio.  8. — Echo  Cave  un  the  Kio  San  Jian. 

occupied  arc  unknown.  The  climate  favors  the  preservation  of 
objects,  so  that  they  may  be  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  they  were  not  iidiabited  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  objects  found  within  the  cliff 
and  cave  dwellings,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  Dr.  Mearns's 
article,  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

An  account  was  published  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hayes  Lewis,  in 
Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1889,  of  some  curious  drawings 
that  are  found  in  caves  at  St.  Paul,  Winona,  and  Houston  Counties, 
Minn.,  La  Crosse  County,  AVis.,  and  Allamakee  County,  Iowa. 
They  include  representations  of  the  human  form,  fish,  snakes, 
animals,  and  conventional  figures. 

Many  accounts  of  travelers  go  to  show  that  residence  in  caves 
is  not  rare  in  modern  times,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  feature  of 
life,  though  not  an  important  one,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
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countries  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  Mrs. 
Olivia  M.  Stone's  account  of  her  visit  to  the  Canary  Islands  (Teu- 
eriffe  and  its  Six  Satellites)  relate  to  the  cave  villages,  still  inhab- 
ited by  a  curious  troglodyte  population — mostly  potters — found 
in  various  places  in  Gran  Canaria.  Appositely  to  an  account  by 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer  of  certain  underground  rock-hewn  churches 
in  southern  Italy,  Mr.  J.  Hoskyns  Abrahall  relates  that  when 
visiting  Monte  Vulture,  and  while  a  guest  of  Signor  Bozza,  at 
Barili,  having  expressed  surprise  at  learning  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants in  the  place,  his  host  told  him  that  the  poor  lived  in  caves 
hollowed  ovit  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  took  him  into  one 
of  the  rock-hewn  dwellings ;  and  he  accounts  for  their  existence 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  formed. 


Fio.  9. — Gii'mkassen,  in  the  OrRGHEajiA,  Soitthern  Ttims,  with  the  Eock-cut  Dwellings. 

The  rock-cut  village  of  Gh'mrassen,  in  the  Ourghemma,  south- 
ern Tunis,  consists  of  rows  of  snug  family  dwellings,  close  to  each 
other,  hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  a  cliff,  the  top  of  which  at  an 
overhanging  point,  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  small  mosque. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Madrid,  Dr.  Bide  gave  an  account  of  his  exploration  of  a  wild 
district  in  the  province  of  Caceres,  which  he  represented  as  still 
inhabited  by  a  strange  people,  who  speak  a  curious  pa/o/s,  and 
live  in  caves  and  inaccessible  retreats.     They  have  a  hairy  skin. 
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and  have  hitherto  displayed  a  strontj  repugnance  to  mixing  with 
their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  neiglibors.  Roads  liave  lately  been 
pushed  into  the  district  inhabited  by  those  "  Jurdes,"  and  they 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  Castilian  language  and  attend  the  fairs 
and  markets. 

Some  disused  rock-hewn  dwellings  are  uientioued  in  Meyer's 
Guide-Book  as  existing  near  the  ancient  Klusberg  in  the  Hartz 


Fia.  10. — Cave  Dwkllinos  near  Lanoenstein,  in  the  Habtz  Mountains.     (From  a 

drawini^  by  E.  KrcU.) 

Mountains.  Herr  E.  Krell  describes  in  a  German  periodical  a 
group  of  such  dwellings,  now  inhabited,  near  the  village  of  Lang- 
enstein  in  the  same  region.  There  are  some  twenty  of  them, 
each  furnished  with  a  door  and  a  window,  and  inhabited  alto- 


gether  by  about  forty  persons. 
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The  oldest  of  them  was  made 
about  thirty  j'ears  ago,  by  a 
poor,  newly  married  couple  who 
found  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  village  too  hard.  It  was 
gradually  enlarged,  by  patient 
excavation  in  the  rock,  until  it 
lias  been  made  a  comfortable 
and  convenient  dwelling.  The 
house  has  a  neatly  kept  en- 
trance, with  a  hallway,  a  liv- 
ing-room on  the  right,  in  which 
is  the  only  window,  a  bedroom 
on  the  left  of  the  hall :  in  the 
rear  a  spacious  store-room  on 
Fio.  h.-Plan  OF  A  Cave  Dwelling  near  ^j^^  ^eft,  and  a  kitchen  with  a 

Langenstein.  ' 

fireplace  on  the  right ;  and  be- 
hind the  kitchen  another  bedroom.  The  chimney  is  carried  up 
thj'ough  the  roof,  and  where  it  comes  out  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  well  guarded  with  a  wall  of  stones.  Although  the  back 
rooms  are  not  directly  lighted  from  -without,  they  receive  sufficient 
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light  from  the  front ;  tho  houses,  as  a  whole,  are  dry,  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  venti- 
lation ;  and  their  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  are  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous people.  Some  of  the  proprietors  have  whitened  the  fronts  of 
their  dwellings,  and  have  planted  gardens  in  the  ground  over 
them  and  in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  give  their  homes  a  not  un- 
pleasing  air ;  and  the  cave  dwellings  are  much  drier  and  more 
healthful  than  city  basements. 

Another  group  of  inhabited  caves  is  described  in  La  Nature 
by  M.  Brossard  de  Corbigny  as  stretching  for  the  length  of  a  kilo- 


FiG.  12. — The  Grottoes  of  Meschers,  in  the  Bu'ff,  Charente-Infekieure,  France. 
(From  a  w.iter-color  sketch  by  M.  Brossard  de  Corbigny.) 

metre  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde,  at  Meschers,  in  the 
Charente-Inf(?rieure,  France.  "  They  are  excavated  in  a  high  bluff 
of  shell-rock,  which  is  crowned  above  them  by  a  number  of  wind- 
mills, some  still  active  while  others  are  disused,  and  face  the 
broad  river,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Cordouan 
Tower  in  the  distance.  The  caves  are  partly  natural  and  partly 
the  work  of  man.  They  can  not  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  bluff, 
and  are  accessible  by  goat-paths  descending  from  the  mills— not 
very  pleasant  walking  for  women  and  children,  especially  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  stepping-notches  in  the  rock.  Not  all 
the  paths  are  equally  difficult  of  descent,  and  some  leading  to  the 
stations  of  the  lobster-fishers  go  down  to  a  kind  of  ladder  that 
reaches  to  the  water's  edge.  Whatever  path  one  follows,  he  is 
sure  at  about  a  third  of  the  distance  down  to  come  upon  an  exca- 
vation suggesting  the  nest  of  some  gigantic  sea-bird  of  the  olden 
time  ;  but  he  will  soon  observe  that  the  bottoms  of  the  caves  and 
the  roofs  have  been  made  smooth  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  the 
great  openings  looking  out  upon  the  sea  bear  marks  of  erosion  by 
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the  southwest  winds  and  the  rains.  Most  of  these  grottoes  were 
inhabited  fifty  yi'urs  ago,  but  tlie  majority  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  hxnd-slides  and  the  devehjpment 
of  the  knowledge  and  desire  of  a  better  way  of  living.  Three  of 
them  are  still  occupied  by  persons  who  boast  that  they  are  very 
comfortable  in  tliem — warm  in  winter  with  tlieir  southern  expos- 
ure and  complete  protection  from  the  north,  and  enjoying  a  re- 
freshing coolness  in  the  summer.  Tlie  caves  are  free  from  moist- 
ure, and  cost  no  rent  except  a  slight  fee  jiaid  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  above  them.  The  natural  oj)ening  on  the  side  of  the 
sea  is  closed  not  very  tightly  witli  boards  or  stones,  in  which  one 
or  two  windows  admit  a  suihcient  liglit.  Tlie  house  is  usually 
composed  of  two  rooms,  separated  b}'  a  ])artition  which  was  left 
in  the  liollowing  out  of  the  cave,  and  the  furnishings  are  as  com- 
fortable as  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  peasants  of  the 


Fig.  13.— ExTEANrE  to  the  Gp.otto  I.a  Iemmi:  .NirvE.  .Meschers. 

region.  Other  shallower  cavities  outside  of  the  main  ones  serve  as 
sheds  for  the  wood  which  is  used  to  cook,  in  earthen  kettles,  the 
soup  and  the  fish  and  oysters  which  are  found  in  abundance  at 
the  foot  of  the  bank.  The  \'isitor  who  expects  to  find  misery  or 
signs  of  hard  life  in  these  grotto  homes  will  be  disappointed  :  in- 
stead, he  will  see  people  as  satisfied  with  their  lot  as  Diogenes  was 
with  his  tub. 
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"  If  we  desire  to  visit  these  grottoes,  we  may  descend  from  one 
of  the  windmills  by  a  winding  path  to  the  one  called  Femme 
neuve,  because  it  is  the  newest  of  the  group.  We  are  welcomed 
with  the  best  the  proprietor  has  to  offer.  The  women  are  busy 
with  their  washing.  The  smoke  escapes  freely  through  the  loose 
planks  of  the  sea-wall.     A  second  chamber  serves  as  a  sleeping- 


FiG.  14. — Iniekiuii  View  of  the  Grutto  La  Femjie  Neuve,  Mescheks. 

room  and  is  furnished  with  two  beds,  a  commode,  and,  opposite 
the  beds,  the  fireplace,  back  to  the  sea,  between  two  small  glass 
windows.  During  high  southwest  winds  the  sjjray  leaps  up  to  the 
height  of  the  caves,  the  rain  dashes  against  the  planks,  the  grottoes 
are  inundated  and  made  uninhabitable,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  seek  shelter  in  some  of  the  cottages  of  the  village. 

"Another  path  from  the  windmills  leads  to  a  second  grotto, 
where  lives  Father  Lavigne,  a  bright  and  sprightly  man  of  about 
eighty  years,  who  makes  a  weekly  trip  to  Royau  and  back  in  the 
same  day.  He  receives  his  visitor  with  great  courtesy,  hat  in  hand, 
and  shows  him  his  two  rooms,  nearly  bare,  but  commanding  a  fine 
view  over  the  gulf  and  the  sea.  His  furniture  is  simple  but  neat ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  who  has  lived  here  more  than  forty  years, 
declares  that  he  is  quite  hapx)y,  for  health  is  left  to  him.  His 
cave-life  has  never  given  him  rheumatism. 

"A  locksmith  and  knife-grinder  has  recently  established  him- 
self in  a  third  cave,  and  has  the  love  of  a  hermit  for  it.  His  door 
and  window  are  open,  showing  a  single  room  with  a  bed  of  straw 
on  four  legs,  a  wall -table,  a  few  utensils,  and  a  chair,  as  all  the  fur- 
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iiiturc.  Ill  one  corner  are  a  grindstone  and  a  forge,  tlie  arrange- 
niciit  of  wliicli  shows  how  much  an  ingenious  man  can  do  with 
the  m(jst  2)rimitive  materials.  Tlic  proj)riet()r  ]ias  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  exercise  of  his  trade  and  has  seen  much  of  the  world. 
Now,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  seeks  rest,  and  the  embellishment 
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Flo.  l.'i. — Plas  of  the  Ukotto  hA  Fkusik  Nedtb,  Mesoiiers:  a,  beds  uud  closets;  b,  wash- 
tub  :  f,  flroplnco  ;  t\  windows  ;  ri,  vcrticul  planks  forming  a  partition  on  tlie  l)road  side  ; 

/(,  rim  of  vertical  rocks  twenty  metres  above  the  hcu  ; edfje  of  the  floor ;  //,  door ;  r, 

ladder  uscending  to  the  top  of  the  elitf;  t,  water-hole. 

of  his  liomo  is  liis  ruling  desire.  He  communicates  his  plans 
enthusiastically  to  his  visitors.  Ho  has  planted  white  gilliHowei"s 
under  his  window,  the  only  kind,  he  says,  that  will  bear  the  sea 
winds.  Next  year  ho  will  i)lant  a  grape-arbor,  the  vines  of  which 
he  will  carefully  protect  against  too  severe  exposures. 


Fio.  16.— The  K^^FE-GBI^-DEE'B  Cave  at  Mescuebs. 

"  Other  grottoes  have  been  acquired  by  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, remodeled,  partitioned  off,  and  even  fancifully  jsapered. 
They  are  simply  the  pavilions  of  citizens,  and  there  is  no  interest 
in  visiting  them."    At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  eastern  side  are 
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large  regular  cavities  wliicli  are  said  to  have  been  the  refuge  of 
Protestants  during  tlie  religious  wars.  They  were  af  tei'ward  con- 
verted into  quarries,  from  which  a  soft  shell  stone  was  obtained. 
The  places  are  still  to  be  seen  where  the  barges  landed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  quarries,  and  the  older  people  of  the  country  remem- 
ber when  they  were  worked. 

For  specimens  of  modern  cave  dwellings  in  the  United  States 
we  might  turn  to  the  sod-houses  of  the  Western  plains,  which  the 
settlers  construct  for  temporary  shelter  while  waiting  for  a  supply 
of  lumber  with  which  to  build  a  more  conventional  if  not  better 
house.  They  can  not,  however,  be  classed  with  the  permanent 
dwellings  which  this  paper  has  held  in  view.  As  soon  as  the  new 
house  is  done,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  cattle  and  pigs,  or  aban- 
doned and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 


EVOLUTION  IN  FOLK  LORE.      ' 
AN  OLD  STOEY  IN  A  NEW  FORM. 
By  DAVID  DWIGHT   WELLS. 

TO  the  historian  folk  lore  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  It 
presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation ;  for,  to  separate  the  kernel  of  truth  from  the  mass  of 
superstitious  chaff  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  a  task  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  proverbial  finding  of  the  needle  in  the 
hay-stack  sinks  into  insignificance.  Viewed  in  another  aspect, 
however,  folk  lore  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inquirer  in 
the  past,  for  it  forms  the  connecting  link  in  the  evolution  of  a 
tribe,  a  race,  or  a  nation. 

Long  after  a  people  has  passed  away  as  a  unit,  its  traditions 
will  survive,  and,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  they  will  point 
conclusively  to  the  existence  of  some  portion  of  that  race.  The 
legend,  however,  seldom  retains  much  of  its  original  form,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Common  experience  teaches  us 
daily  how  a  story  can  grow  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  generations  and  not  of  days,  it  naturally 
undergoes  many  marked  changes.  The  legend  or  folk-lore  story 
adapts  itself  also  to  its  surroundings,  which,  parasite-like,  cling 
to.  it  so  effectually  that  often  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  original  legend  in  its  corrupted  form. 

These  changes  are  especially  noticeable  when  the  race  or  tribe 
has  migrated  from  one  country  to  another,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  typical  legends  of  a 
people  illuminates  the  history  of  the  race  itself. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  such  elaborate  under- 
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taking ;  but  merely  to  present  to  the  public  a  curious  example 
of  an  evolution  of  folk  lore  which  has  come  to  my  notice,  and 
trace  its  passage  for  a  few  generations. 

This  story  came  to  me  from  a  gentleman  who  was  born  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century  in  Essequibo,  British  Guiana,  South 
America.  His  father  was  an  English  planter,  and  owned  estates 
and  slaves.  Brought  up,  as  was  the  narrator,  among  these  slaves, 
he  heard  from  them  many  of  the  traditions  of  their  race,  which 
his  excellent  memory  preserved  in  their  original  entirety.  Per- 
haps the  most  pleasing  of  these  which  his  kindly  spirit  promp- 
ted him  to  relate  for  the  amusement  of  children,  and  the  only 
one  of  which  I  have  any  clear  recollection,  was — 

The  Story  of  the  Hunter. — Once  upon  a  time  a  hunter 
lived  in  a  little  hut  on  the  edge  of  a  great  wood  in  Africa.  He 
lived  by  himself,  for  his  father  and  mother  had  died  many  years 
before,  leaving  him  nothing  but  the  hut  in  which  ho  dwelt,  and 
three  magic  arrows,  which  he  was  only  to  use  in  time  of  great 
danger.  This  hunter  had  two  very  largo  and  fierce  dogs — one 
called  Ya-me-o-ro,  and  the  other  Con-ga-mo-ro-to — which  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere  he  went.  In  this  wood  was  a  great  herd 
of  white  cows,  which  the  hunter  killed  when  he  had  need  of 
meat,  and  whose  skins  he  dried  and  made  into  clothes.  These 
cows  hated  the  hunter,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces  many 
times,  had  it  not  been  for  his  faithful  dogs,  that  always  hunted 
with  him,  and  which  the  cows  feared  to  attack.  So  the  hunter 
lived  peacefully,  and  for  many  a  day  all  went  well  with  him. 

One  evening  about  sunset  the  hunter,  while  seated  in  his  hut, 
heard  cries  and  groans  coming  from  the  woods  ;  and,  taking  his 
dogs,  went  out  to  find  the  cause  of  them.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  came  upon  a  fair,  strange  woman,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  apparently  in  great  distress.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  one  that  he  had  ever  seen.  When 
she  saw  him  she  begged  for  food  and  shelter,  saying  that  she  was 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  had  fallen  fainting  where  he  had 
found  her.  The  hunter  carried  her  back  to  his  hut,  and  nursed 
her  as  tenderly  as  he  could  until  she  became  well  and  strong 
again.  When  she  was  herself  again,  she  thanked  him  for  his 
goodness,  and  said  that  on  the  next  day  she  must  set  out  on  the 
journey  which  she  was  making  when  she  fell  sick.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  hunter  felt  what  it  was  to  be  lonely  ;  for  as  he  had 
always  lived  by  himself  he  had  never  before  missed  the  company 
of  other  people.  So  he  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him,  and  the 
fair  stranger,  seeing  his  loneliness  and  remembering  his  kindness, 
stayed  with  him  and  became  his  wife. 

Not  many  days  after  this  the  hunter  started  in  the  morning  to 
hunt,  and  called  his  dogs  to  go  with  him ;  but  the  fair  stranger 
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begged  that  tlicy  might  be  left  at  home,  to  guard  her  from  the 
■white  cows.  Now,  the  hunter  had  never  before  gone  to  the  woods 
without  them  ;  but  she  begged  so  hard  that  he  would  leave  them 
with  her,  that  at  last  he  tied  them  up  in  the  hut,  so  that  they 
should  not  follow  him,  and  went  forth  to  hunt  alone. 

After  he  had  gone  some  way  he  heard  behind  him  a  great 
noise,  and  looking  back  saw  all  the  white  cows  in  the  forest,  who 
had  gathered  together  and  were  about  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  The 
hunter  was  greatly  frightened,  and  ran  like  the  wind  for  his 
home.  But,  fast  as  he  ran,  the  cows  followed  faster,  and  he  knew 
that  they  would  catch  him  long  before  he  could  reach  his  hut. 
Then  he  remembered  his  three  magic  arrows,  which  he  always 
carried  with  him  in  his  belt,  and  taking  one  of  them,  he  stuck  it 
in  the  ground  and  put  his  foot  upon  the  butt.  In  a  moment  he 
felt  himself  shooting  up  through  the  air,  and  found  he  was  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  palm  tree  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground, 
and  whose  smooth  trunk  no  cow  could  climb. 

The  fury  of  the  white  cows  when  they  saw  their  victim  thus 
snatched  from  their  grasp  was  terrible  to  see.  The  woods  echoed 
with  their  cries  of  rage,  and  with  lowered  heads  they  charged  the 
palm,  butting  it  till  it  rocked  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest, 
"When  they  saw  that  they  could  not  overthrow  it  in  this  way, 
they  all  at  once  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  woods,  but  returned 
in  a  few  moments  bearing  sharp  axes,  with  which  they  began  to 
cut  down  the  tree.  Its  trunk,  however,  was  strong  and  tough ; 
but  the  cows  flew  at  it  in  a  great  crowd,  and  when  one  was  tired 
another  took  her  place.  Great  chips  &ew  from  the  palm,  and  the 
hunter  as  he  sat  in  the  tree-top  could  hear  the  song  of  the  axes 
as  they  bit  into  the  hard  wood : 


:;;?&:* 


^=3=^^=4^^3 


A  -  phi -bim-m-gas-co-ma-bam,     a  -    phi-bim-m-gas-co-ma-bam. 

He  now  became  greatly  frightened  and  wished  to  call  his  dogs 
to  his  aid,  hoping  that  they  might  hear  him  and  break  away,  or 
that  his  wife  might  loose  them ;  so  he  called  them  loudly  by  name : 


Ya  -    me    -    o    -    ro        Cong    -  a    -    mo  -    ro     -    to  ! 

But  they  did  not  come,  and  he  feared  that  they  could  not  hear 
him.  And,  while  he  cried,  the  cows  still  swung  their  axes,  which 
sang  yet  louder,  as  though  to  drown  the  hunter's  voice : 

A-phi-bim — Gas-co-ma-bam ; 

A-phi-bim — Gas-co-ma-bam ! 
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Now  the  tree  began  to  shake,  as  it  had  been  almost  cut  through, 
and  the  hunter  in  great  terror  cried  to  his  dogs  at  the  top  of  his 

voice : 

Ya-me-o-ro,  Con-ga-mo-ro-to  I 
Ya-mo-o-ro,  Con-ga-mo  ro-to ! 
but  all  in  vain. 

Then  he  took  the  second  of  his  magic  arrows,  and,  fitting  it  to 
his  bow,  he  sliot  it  down  into  the  ground.  At  once  another  palm 
sprang  up,  tailor  and  stronger  than  the  first,  to  which  the  hunter 
leaped.  And  he  was  not  a  moment  too  soon  ;  for  the  tree  he  had 
left  tottered  from  its  base  and  fell  with  a  great  crash  to  the 
ground. 

Wlion  the  white  cows  paw  the  second  tree,  thej'  were  very  an- 
gry, and  rushed  at  it  again  with  their  axes,  plying  stroke  on 
stroke  in  their  rage  and  fury,  while  the  hunter  kept  calling  his 
dogs  by  name : 


Ya 


Cong    -  a    -    mo  -    ro     -    to ! 


and  the  axes  rang  louder  and  louder : 


t^ 


HIM 


=N=^- 


-^--^-^r- 


A  -  phi -bim-ra-gas-co-ma-bam,     a-    phi-biin-m-gas-co-ma- bam. 

Soon  the  second  tree  was  ready  to  fall,  and  the  hunter  had  to 
shoot  his  last  arrow  into  the  ground,  when  a  palm  tailor  and 
larger  than  either  of  the  others  sprang  up  into  the  air.  Now  he 
saw  that  unless  help  came  quickly  his  end  was  near  ;  for  he  had 
no  more  arrows,  and  above  the  din  of  the  axes  he  called  as  loud 
as  he  was  able : 

Come,  Ya-me-o-ro!  come,  Con-ga-mo  ro-to! 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  fair  stranger  approaching,  and  he  called 
to  her  to  help  him,  and  run  back  and  loose  the  dogs ;  but  she 
laughed  at  him,  saying  that  his  dogs  could  not  aid  him  now ;  and 
as  she  spoke  she  changed  into  a  white  cow  herself,  and  the  hunter 
saw  that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  herd,  who  had  become  a  woman 
only  to  entrap  him.     Still  the  axes  kept  crying : 

A-plii-bim — Gaa-co-ma-bam ; 

A-pbi-bim — Gas-co-ma-bam ! 

and  the  tree  was  almost  cut  through.     For  the  last  time  the 
hunter  called  his  dogs  to  come  to  his  help : 

Come,  Ya-me-o-ro  I  come,  Con-ga-mo-ro-to  1 
and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a  crashing  sound  in  the  bushes,  and 
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the  dogs,  who  had  at  last  gnawed  theii-  I'opes  apart,  made  their 
appearance  and  sprang  upon  the  white  cows. 

First  they  attaciied  the  queen  and  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  then, 
turning  upon  the  rest  of  the  herd,  they  killed  many  and  put  the 
others  to  flight,  so  that  the  hunter  was  saved. 

Such  is  the  form  of  the  legend  as  I  received  it  from  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  above,  whose  culture  and  the  position  he  held 
in  society  warrants  me  in  believing  him  to  be  an  authority  on 
this  matter. 

He  was  born  in  1805,  and  must  have  heard  the  legend  at  least 
as  early  as  1810.  He  received  it  from  his  negro  nurse,  a  slave, 
whom  his  father  had  bought  direct  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Assuming  the  woman  to  be  of  a  responsible  age,  which  she  must 
have  been  to  have  had  the  care  of  children,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably current  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  probably  for  a  long  antecedent  period. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  tale,  and  that  which  made  it 
especially  attractive  to  childi-en,  was  the  hunter's  musical  call  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  song  of  the  axes.  The  narrator  sang  these,  re- 
peating them  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  story  to  a  curious 
refrain  which  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce  in  the  music  given 
above. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  chief  charm  of  the  story,  and  so  well 
was  it  executed  that  one  could  almost  hear  the  ring  of  the  axes 
as  they  rebounded  from  the  tree,  while  the  changes  of  voice 
in  the  cries  of  the  hunter  represented  his  increasing  anxiety  and 
fear  as  time  went  on  and  no  aid  came  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  effect  thus  jaroduced  ;  to  appreciate  it,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hear  it. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  this  story  was  current  again  in 
Georgia,  where  it  was  made  public  by  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
stories.  As  will  be  seen  on  examination,  it  has  changed  consid- 
erably, but  its  principal  points  remain  unaltered.  I  regret  that 
I  can  not  reproduce  Mr.  Harris's  story  in  full,  but  a  copyright 
prevents  me  from  doing  more  than  making  a  few  brief  quo- 
tations. 

This  story,  which  Mr.  Harris  entitles  "  The  Little  Boy  and  his 
Dogs,"  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal ,  February  18, 
1886,  and  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  little  boy  lives  with  his  mother  in  a  hut  beside  a  road.  He 
is  her  only  child;  but  Uncle  Remus,  who  tells  the  story,  in- 
forms us  that  the  boy  once  had  a  little  sister,  who  had  been  stolen 
away — how,  it  is  not  related — and  whom  her  brother  searches  the 
woods  in  vain  to  find.  One  day,  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit, 
he  meets  two  ladies  wearing  long  veils,  who  come  to  his  mother's 
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liouse  and  ask  for  some  water,  when  the  following  conversation 
occurs : 

"  Keckly  he  holler  out, '  Manimy,  mammy  !  what  you  reckon  ? 
Dey'or  lapping  de  water ! '  De  'oman  she  holler  back, '  I  reckon 
dat's  de  way  de  quality  folks  does,  honey.' " 

Then  the  ladies  ask  for  some  bread  and  eat  it,  so  as  to  cause 
the  little  boy  to  ci-y  : 

"  Mammy,  mammy  !  what  you  reckon  ?  Dey'er  got  great  long 
tushes."  De  oman  she  holler  back,  "  I  reckon  all  de  quality  folks 
has  got  'em,  honey."' 

Then  they  wash  their  hands,  and  again  the  boy  cries  : 

"  Mammy,  mammy  !  what  you  reckon  ?  Dey  got  little  bit  er 
hairy  hiins  and  arms."  De  'onnin  she  holler  back,  "  I  reckon  all 
de  <iuality  folks  has  got  'em,  honey." 

The  ladies  now  request  that  the  little  boy  show  them  the  way 
to  the  cross-roads,  Mhich  he  refuses  to  do  until  admonished  by 
his  mother. 

"  Now,"  says  Uncle  Remus, "  dish  yer  little  boy  had  two  mighty 
bad  dogs.  One  un  uin  waz  name  Minny  minny  Morack,  en  de 
oter  one  was  name  Follerlinsko,  en  de  waz  so  bad  dey  hatter 
be  tied  in  de  yard  day  an'  night,  'cep  w'en  dey  wuzen't  a- 
huntin'." 

Before  setting  out,  however,  the  boy  places  a  pan  of  water  in 
the  kitchen,  and  sticks  a  willow  twig  near  by  in  the  ground,  tell- 
ing his  mother  that  when  the  water  turns  to  blood  and  the  willow 
shakes,  she  is  to  loose  the  dogs  and  send  them  to  hunt  for  him. 
He  then  proceeds  to  conduct  the  ladies  to  the  cross-roads ;  but 
after  lie  has  gone  some  way  perceives,  on  looking  behind  him, 
that  the  supposed  ladies  are  walking  on  all  fours.  This  strikes 
liim  as  somewhat  suspicious,  and  he  hastens  to  climb  up  a  big 
pine  tree  near  at  hand  for  safety.  The  ladies  try  and  persuade  him 
to  come  down,  threatening  to  tell  his  mother  of  his  disobedience; 
but  in  vain  ;  the  little  boy  prefers  to  remain  where  he  is.  "  Den," 
says  Uncle  Remus,  "de  quality  ladies  got  mighty  mad.  Dey 
walked  'roun'  dat  tree  en  fairly  snorted.  Dey  pulled  off  der  bon- 
nets, en  der  veils,  en  der  dresses,  en,  lo  en  behole!  de  little  boy 
seed  dey  wuz  two  great  big  pant'ers.  .  .  .  Dey  tried  to  climb  de 
tree,  but  dey  had  done  trim  der  claws  so  dey  could  git  on  gloves, 
en  dey  couldn't  clam  no  mo'. 

"  Den  one  un  em  sot  down  in  de  road  en  made  a  kuse  mark  in 
de  sand,  en  der  great  long  tails  turned  to  axes,  dan  de  gun  to 
cut  de  tree  down.  .  .  . 

"  But  wiles  the  little  boy  wuz  settin'  up  dar  skeered  mighty 
nigh  ter  def,  hit  come  inter  his  min'  dat  he  had  some  eggs  in  his 
pocket  w'at  he  done  brung  with  'im  fer  ter  eat  w'enever  he  git 
hongry.     He  tuck  out  one  er  de  eggs  en  broke  it  en  say, '  Place 
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fill  U2>,'  en  bless  you  soul  I  de  place  fill  up  slio'  nufi',  en  de  tree 
look  des  'zackly  like  nobody  ain't  bin  a-cuttin'  on  it." 

This  occurs  three  times,  when,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  as 
his  eggs  are  all  exhausted,  his  mother  sees  that  the  water  in  the 
pan  has  turned  to  blood  and  that  the  willow  twig  is  shaking,  so 
she  releases  the  dogs.  The  little  boy  hears  them  coming,  and 
calls  out :  "  Come  on,  my  good  dogs !  here,  dogs,  here !  " 

The  dogs  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  kill  the  panthers,  who 
are  unable  to  escape,  since  they  have  not  time  to  change  their 
axes  back  into  tails.  Here  the  story  wanders  ofl:  to  the  finding  of 
the  small  boy's  sister,  who  is  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  "  Brer 
Bar." 

There  is,  I  think,  no  question  but  that  these  two  stories  have 
a  common  origin ;  the  resemblance  is  so  strong  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  mention  it  in  detail. 

The  hunter,  ^changed  to  a  little  boy  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris ;  who  is  possessed  of  two  dogs  which  he  rashly  leaves  at  home ; 
■who  is  attacked  by  wild  beasts  in  human  guise  who  chop  with 
axes  the  tree  into  which  he  climbs  to  escape  them ;  the  miracu- 
lous restoration  of  the  trees,  and  the  rescue  by  the  dogs,  appear  in 
each  narrative.       •  ^ 

As  I  have  before  stated,  nearly  a  hundred  years  must  have  in- 
tervened between  the  telling  of  the  two  legends,  and  the  variation 
in  the  second  is  plainly  due  to  the  change  of  scene  and  of  environ- 
ment which  befell  the  people  who  preserved  and  told  the  story. 

It  is  only  the  artist  who  can  successfully  set  a  narrative  in  a 
scene  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  make  the  environment 
seem  real.  Folk  lore,  however,  is  no  artist's  tale ;  it  is  told  by  a 
child  of  the  soil,  who  unconsciously  clothes  his  narration  with 
the  scenes  and  incidents  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  the  story  was  told  in  the  early  jiart  of  the 
century  received  it  from  a  native  African,  who  had  heard  it  in 
her  own  country  ;  while  Mr.  Harris  must  have  obtained  his  from 
a  Georgia  negro,  who  had  grown  up  in  exile  and  slavery.  The 
local  coloring  was,  of  course,  totally  different. 

The  hero  in  what,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  shall  call  the  un- 
adulterated version  of  the  story,  is  a  hunter  ;  and  this  is  very 
natural,  for  hunting  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
among  the  uncivilized  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  In  Mr.  Harris's 
version  he  becomes  a  little  boy ;  biit  this  is  perhaps  the  author's 
regulation  little  boy,  who  figures  so  often  in  the  "  Uncle  Remus" 
stories.  In  the  same  way  another  change,  which  at  first  would 
seem  to  be  diie  to  local  environment,  can  be  shown  to  be  produced 
by  other  causes.  I  refer  to  the  substitution  in  the  later  story  of 
panthers  for  white  cows.  In  portions  of  Africa  cows  can  not 
exist,  and,  whether  this  was  the  case  in  the  region  occupied  by 
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the  tribe  whose  legend  this  wus,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  some  time  or  other  they  nuist  have  seen  white 
cows,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  told  about  them.  The  pan- 
ther, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  native  of  Africa ;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  no  panthers  in  our  Southern  States,  unless  the  name  is  eri-o- 
neously  ai)j)lied  to  the  American  puma.  It  is,  therefore,  (juite 
likely  that  in  the  original  legend,  as  it  was  currently  known  in 
Africa,  both  the  cows  and  tlie  panthers  might  have  figured,  since 
both  were  known  to  tlie  peojjle. 

A  little  further  examination  of  the  two  stories  will,  however, 
illustrate  strikingly  the  changes  due  to  locality. 

In  the  first  jdace,  take  the  ladies  into  which  the  animals  trans- 
formed themselves.  In  Mr.  Harris's  version  they  are  spoken  of 
as  "quality  folks,"  but  there  were  no  quality  people  in  a  civilized 
sense  in  Africa,  and  in  their  stead  we  find  a  "  fair  stranger," 
whom  one  could  well  imagine  would  seem  a  mysteritms  being  to 
a  lonely  African  hunter.  So,  too,  we  find  that  the  three  magic 
arrows  of  the  first  story  have  clianged  to  three  eggs  in  the  second, 
and  a  palm  to  a  pine  tree,  which  latter  change  involves  for  Mr. 
Harris  an  explanation  of  why  the  panthei-s  couldn't  climb  the 
tree,  which  was  not  needed  in  the  first  version.  Such  are  some  of 
the  local  changes  which  the  legend  has  undergone  during  the 
past  century.  Others  could  doubtless  be  found,  but  I  prefer  to 
pass  from  these  to  changes  of  greater  significance.  Before  doing 
so.  however,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  dogs. 
Ya-me-o-ro  and  Con-ga-mo-ro-to  have  an  Eastern  tone  that  fits 
exactly  with  the  African  legend ;  but  where,  within  the  confines 
of  Georgia,  did  ^Ir.  Hai-ris  unearth  such  remarkable  combinations 
of  letters  as  "Minny  niiiiny  Morack  "  and  "Follerlinsko"  ?  Uncle 
Remus,  I  am  sure,  could  never  have  pronounced  them,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  ])elieve  that  they  were  conjured  up  by  the  author's 
fertile  l)rain  to  take  the  jdace  of  the  eui)lionious  forgotten  titles. 

Tliough  change  of  locality  has  much  to  do  with  the  alterations 
occurring  in  folk  lore,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  which 
brings  about  such  results.  Contact  with  a  foreign  predominant 
race,  and  with  its  customs  and  legends,  has  an  equally  great  effect. 
In  the  first  quotation  which  I  made  from  Mr.  Harris's  version 
one  of  these  alterations  just  noted  is  to  be  found.  The  ladies 
are  discussed,  by  the  little  boy  and  his  mother,  in  regard  to  their 
manner  of  drinking,  their  hands,  and  their  teeth.  Now,  this  inquiry 
and  thirst  after  information  on  the  part  of  the  little  boy  is  thor- 
oughly English  in  spirit.  The  native  African  would  never  have 
asked  such  questions,  because  he  was  by  nature  lazy  and  indiffer- 
ent. It  also  suggests  very  .strongly  the  story  of  Red  Riding 
Hood,  which  has  almost  become  a  classic  in  the  English  tongue. 
Red  Riding  Hood,  the  reader  will  remember,  visits  a  wolf,  dis- 
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guised  as  her  grandmother ;  asks  him  a  series  of  questions  some- 
what like  those  just  referred  to,  and  beginning,  "  But  what  great 
eyes  you  have,  grandmother  ! "'  "  The  better  to  see  you  with,  my 
dear."  Indeed,  this  tendency  for  inquiry  is  prominent  in  most 
English  legends,  and  I  think  there  is  ground  at  least  for  the  sur- 
mise whether  Mr.  Harris's  negro  has  not  unconsciously  trans- 
planted into  his  own  legend  the  characteristics  of  the  legends 
belonging  to  the  race  which  he  served. 

One  other  factor  of  moment  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  more  important  than  all,  and  is  due  to  the  change  in  the 
national  life  of  the  peojile  whose  legend  it  was — i.  e.,  from  a  state 
of  freedom  to  one  of  slavery.  One  example  will  suffice,  I  think, 
to  show  plainly  what  I  mean.  In  the  first  version  of  the  story, 
which  was  originally  told  by  a  negro  born  free,  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  are  carefully  observed  throiighout.  The  hunter  is  at- 
tacked by  the  white  cows  because  he  destroys  them,  and  in  his 
death  they  recognize  their  safety.  Now,  in  the  second  version  of 
the  story,  which  Mr.  Harris  must  have  obtained  from  a  Georgia 
negro  whose  ancestors  from  whom  he  had  received  the  legend 
had  been  slaves  for  three  or  four  generations,  there  is  no  logical 
sequence  of  events,  and  an  apparent  ignorance  displayed  of  the 
same  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Here  the  panthers  merely  appear, 
and  attack  the  little  boy,  for  no  assignable  reason  whatsoever.  It 
might  be  argued  that  their  desire  for  food  was  a  sufficient  cause, 
but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  panthers  to  disguise  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  their  prey.  According  to  the  unwi-itten 
canons  of  all  legends,  these  disguises  may  only  be  assumed  on 
important  occasions.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  change.  In  a  free  tribe,  whose  members  were  de- 
pendent on  their  own  unaided  efforts  for  support,  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  would  naturally  be  clearly  understood,  and  a  legend 
which  disregarded  these  would  be  held  iu  contempt:  for  these 
people  believed  their  legends  to  be  true.  They  must,  therefore,  of 
course,  conform  to  the  laws  of  their  existence,  so  that  they  might 
possess  the  semblance  of  truth.  When  the  story  comes  to  be 
repeated  years  after  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  by  one  who  heard 
it  from  slaves,  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  disregarded,  and 
very  naturally ;  for  why  should  the  negro  trouble  himself  about 
such  matters,  when  food  and  clothing  were  provided  for  him  by 
his  master,  and  he  was  looked  after  in  his  old  age  ? 

Another  alteration  due  to  this  change  may  be  noted  in  the 
difference  of  the  persons  of  the  actors  already  mentioned.  In 
Africa,  it  was  a  national  legend,  and  the  hero  was  accordingly  a 
man ;  in  Georgia,  the  heroic  jaeriod  of  the  race  had  passed  away, 
and  the  legend  had  degenerated  into  a  story  told  to  please  a  child, 
and  in  which  a  child  held  the  prominent  part. 
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There  is  one  more  very  curious  point  in  I'ej^iird  to  tlie  treut- 
nient  of  the  liuiiter  l)y  tlic  woman,  ■\vliicli  has  an  ethical  signifi- 
cance which  seems  more  tlian  iiatioiiah  Tlie  woman,  after  entrap- 
ping the  hunter  by  her  charms  and  depriving  him  of  his  strength 
in  the  shape  of  the  (h)gs,  siirremhM-s  liim  to  liis  enemies. 

Between  the  Aryan  and  negro  races  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence— the  difference  between  a  race  that  lias  a  written  language 
and  one  that  has  not.  It  would  seem  that  their  religions  might 
have  little  or  nothing  in  comnu)n  ;  yet  in  this  legend  of  the  woman 
and  the  hunter  have  we  not  a  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  Sam- 
son and  Delilah,  in  the  Bible,  where  the  woman,  having  d(>j)rived 
him  of  his  strength,  gives  him  over  to  his  enemies? 

Thus  we  see  that  among  all  races  it  has  been  customary  to  in- 
corporate cardinal  virtues  and  cardinal  vices  in  legendary  form, 
and  it  is  only  too  likely  that  Dclilahs  existed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  as  well  as  elsewhere;  ami,  alas  I  as  men  daily  learn,  ai'e 
still  among  us. 

Such  are  sonn'  of  the  changes  in  an  example  of  folk  lore  which 
a  century  has  wrought;  but  they  are  not  greater  than  the  changes 
which  the  people  who-se  folk  lore  it  is  have  undergone,  and  which, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown,  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

The  legend,  we  might  almost  say,  is  the  gaiige  of  a  ])eople, 
for  it  clearly  shows  the  risings  and  fallings  in  its  social  and  men- 
tal condition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  one  noted  has  re- 
mained intact  in  its  general  outlines,  in  spite  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  tribe  with  whom  it  probably  originated.  Folk  lore  is  one 
of  the  few  immortal  possessions  of  a  nation.  Its  greatness  may 
fade,  and  its  name  be  forgotten  among  men,  b\it  while  the  world 
exists  its  national  legends  will  still  remain.  Thus,  out  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  people,  may  be  built  their  only  monument  of  last- 
ing fame. 


AXTHRUl't)LUUlCAL  WoilK  IX  EUROPE. 

Bt  Prof.   FREDERICK  ST-A-RE. 

'TT7"ITH(^UT  visiting  either  Stockholm,  Vienna,  or  Rome,  the 
'  V  author  has  recently  seen  manj^  of  the  museums  of  ethnog- 
raphy in  western  Europe.  It  has  seemed  to  him  that  a  sketch  of 
the  workers  and  a  description  of  the  work  in  anthropology  there 
might  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Monthly.  Hence  this 
article,  whicli  makes  no  claim  to  exhaustiveness,  but  which  does 
aim  to  suggest  something  of  the  intense  interest  now  shown  in 
that  science  in  Hrjlland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  Under  the  coiujarehensive  word  anthropology  we  com- 
prise physical  anthropology,  ethnography,  prehistoric  archaeology, 
and  culture  historv. 
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Museums  of  ethnography  are  far  more   common  in   Europe 
than  with  us.     There  are,  perhaps,  no  large  cities  without  such  an 
institution,  and  many  small  towns  have  fine  collections.     In  the 
little    kingdom  of    Holland   alone  there   are    fully  a   half-dozen 
ethnographic   museums   of   importance,  the   chief   one  being  at 
Leyden.     This  city  is  the  main  educational  town  of  Holland,  and 
its    university,    always    fa- 
mous for  its  corps  of  teach- 
ers, still  holds  its  rank  as  a 
finely  manned  institution  of 
learning.     Besides  the  uni- 
versity, the  town  boasts  of 
one  of  the  best  museums  of 
antiquities  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly rich   in   Egyptian 
and   Javanese   objects,   and 
the   ethnographic   museum, 
which  in    some   respects  is 
unsurpassed.     Like  many  of 
the  great  collections  in  Eu- 
rope, the  latter  is  unfortu- 
nate in  its    housing.       The 
part  usually  shown  to  visit- 
ors comprises  the   wonder- 
fully rich   collections   from 
the  South  seas  and  the  East 
Indies.      These    are    in    ex- 
ceedingly crowded  and   ill- 
lighted  quarters,  and  a  satisfactory  display  is  impossible  m  the 
present  building.     The  African  collections  are  in  a  second  build- 
ing as  little  suited  to  display  as  the  first,  and  the  rich  series  from 
Asia  are  stored  in  yet  a  third  building.     It  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  this  collection  might  be  brought  together  under  one 
roof  in  a  building  of  suitable   character   and   well  lighted  and 
suitably  cased.    We  have  already  referred  to  the  wonderful  series 
of  objects  from  the  South  seas  and  the  Indies.     Many  of  them, 
brought  home  by  the  early  navigators,  are  old,  and  represent  the 
native  arts  before  they  were  affected  by  white  influence.  ^  Espe- 
cially fine  are  the  carved  work,  weapons,  armor,  and  articles  of 
dress  and  adornment.     New  Guinea  is  finely  represented  by  ob- 
jects from  different  parts,  well  illustrating  the  local  variation  in 
arts.     The  specimens  from  Sumatra,  Engano,  Nias,  Borneo,  and 
Java  illustrate  the  whole  life  of  the  natives.     The  collection  of 
Tirises,  or  dirks,  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  many 
of  the  specimens  are  masterpieces  of  metal-work,  and  the  hilts 
and  sheaths  are  crusted  with  precious  stones.     Dr.  Serrurier,  the 
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director  of  the  museum,  classifies  ethnographic  objects  into  twelve 
groups— such  as  relate  to — (1)  Food,  Drink,  etc. ;  (2)  Clothing  ;  (3) 
House-furnishing ;  (4)  Fishing  and  Hunting ;  (5)  Agriculture ; 
((;)  Domestication  of  Animals;  (7)  Trading;  (S)  Manufactures; 
(;»)  Weajjons  and  War;  (Id)  Government  and  Society;  (11)  Toys, 
Music,  Theatre,  etc. ;  (12)  Religion,  Science,  and  the  like.  This 
scheme  of  classification  runs  through  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  museum.  Dr.  Serrurier  is  fortunate  in  having  associated  with 
him  as  conservator  Dr.  J.  D.  E.  Schmeltz. 

There  are  in  the  univi-rsity  faculty  several  men  who,  without 
being  professional  anthropologists,  have  more  or  less  directly  done 
work  of  importance  to  anthropological  science.  Such  are  the  fa- 
mous Sanskrit  scholar.  Prof.  Kern  ;  the  Sinologue,  Prof.  Schlegel, 
and  Dr.  Thicle,  of  the  theological  school.  The  latter  has  contributed 
much  to  the  present  scientific  study  of  religions.  Prof.  Schlegel's 
Chinese  Dictionary  is  far  more  than  a  "word-book,"'  and  is  a 

treasury  of  ethnological 
material  to  which  all  stu- 
dents must  refer.  With 
M.  Henri  Cordier,  of  Par- 
i.s.  Prof.  Schlegel  is  edit- 
or of  aji  interesting  bi- 
monthly journal  devoted 
to  Asiatic  subjects — Toung 
Pao.  The  university  has  a 
chair  of  Ethnology,  which 
Avas  for  several  years  ably 
filled  by  Prof.  George 
Wilken,  whose  death  a  few 
months  since  was  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  institution. 
Prof.  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot 
has  been  appointed  to  the 
])Ositi(m. 

Prof.  Kern  and  Prof. 
Schlegel,  with  other 
workers  in  ethnography 
in  various  countries,  form 
an  editorial  committee  of  the  Internationales  Arcliiv  fiir  Eth- 
nographie.  a  journal  appearing  at  Leyden  under  the  very  capable 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  D.  E.  Schmeltz.  Dr.  Schmeltz  is  a  rare  worker. 
Born  in  Hamburg,  his  first  important  work  in  the  field  of  eth- 
7iography  was  done  iipon  the  famous  Godeffroy  collection  from 
the  South  seas.  The  result  of  his  work  was  the  well-known  illus- 
trated catalogiie  of  that  collection,  which  is  the  first  work  that 
the  student  of  the  South-sea  cultures  must  know.     Dr.  Schmeltz 
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has  been  Conservator  of  the  Ethnographic  Museum  at  Leyden 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Wlien  the  Archiv  flir  Ethnographie 
was  established,  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  its  management.  The  journal  is  a  quarto  m  form, 
appearing  once  in  two  months,  and  the  articles,  which  are  always 
of  great  value,  .are  in  French,  Dutch,  German,  and  English. 
Every  number  is  illustrated,  and  many  of  the  plates  are  hand- 
somely colored.  We  have  laid  considerable  stress  upon  this  jour- 
nal because  of  its  great  value,  and  because  it  is  far  too  little 
known  in  this  country.  •     tt  i 

We  have  let  Leyden  stand  as  the  type  of  work  done  in  Hol- 
land but  it  is  not  the  only  center.  Considerable  ethnographic 
museums,  with  good  workers,  are  located  at  Rotterdam,  Haarlem, 
The  Hague,  and  Amsterdam.  . 

Germany  is  full  of  workers  in  every  line  of  anthropological 
study.     To  describe  what  is  done  at  Leipsic,  Halle,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den,  Munich,    Heidelberg, 
and    Freiburg     will    give 
some  idea  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  work.    And 
first  we  will   consider  the 
work  in  physical   anthro- 
pology.  At  Leipsic  we  find 
Dr.     Emil     Schmidt,     ex- 
traordinary   professor    at 
the  university.     He  offers 
in  three   successive    years 
three  courses  of  lectures  to 
the  students— general  eth- 
nology, prehistoric  archae- 
ology,    and    physical    an- 
thropology.     Dr.  Schmidt 
is    a    critical   and   careful 
worker,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing   the    profound    abyss 
separating     German     and 
French  workers,  he  is  well 
spoken  of  in  France.     His 

little  book,  An  thropologische  Methoden,  is  the  best  hand-book 
for  the  student  in  the  laboratory  or  the  field  that  is  accessible. 
Although  a  man  past  middle  life,  Dr.  Schmidt  is  an  active  work- 
er, and  he  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
where  he  did  extensive  field  work.  In  his  laboratory  he  has  a 
private  collection  of  over  a  thousand  skulls,  many  of  them  of 
his  own  gathering.  Dr.  Schmidt  is  ingenious  in  suggesting  new 
methods' of  work  and  study.     He  is  the  originator  of  the  ccmMol 
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modulus.  One  of  the  cliicf  objects  of  study  in  pliysical  antliro- 
polof,'y  is  the  skull,  and  it  is  important  to  liave  some  convenient 
means  of  fonipariny  skulls  of  different  kinds.  To  compare 
measurements  taken  in  one  direction  only,  of  course  gives  no 
results  of  value;  thus,  to  know  that  one  skull  is  nine  and 
another  is  eight  inches  long,  tells  nothing  as  to  shape  or  rela- 
tive capacity.  Authors  accordingly  devised  the  cravial  index, 
found  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  skull  into  the  lireadth  and 
expressing  the  result  decimally.  If  skulls  had  bvit  two  dimen- 
sions this  index  would  be  satisfactory ;  as  it  is,  it  is  not  perfect. 
A  newindex  was  devised  which  sliould  take  account  of  the  height 
of  the  skull  :  the  height  being  divided  by  the  length  and  the  re- 
sult expressed  deciuuilly.  By  a  combination  of  these  two  indices 
a  fair  iilea  of  the  skull  would  be  given,  but  in  a  com))arison  of 
the  in<lices  of  a  number  of  skulls  great  dilliculty  arises.  One  ex- 
pression is  what  is  desired.  After  much  careful  study  and  experi- 
mental work.  Prof.  Schmidt  worked  out  the  modulus;  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  are  measured  and  their  arithmetical  mean 
is  taken. 

A  veteran  worker  is  iJr.  Herman  Welcker,  Director  of  the 
Anatomical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Halle.  The  build- 
ing he  occupies  is  one  of  tlie  few  in  Europe  that  has  been  built 
recently  anil  for  scientific  purposes.  Welcker's  work  extends 
back  through  many  years,  and,  although  all  of  his  suggestions 
have  not  been  accepted  by  other  workers,  his  contributions  to 
craniology  have  been  numerous  and  valuable.  In  the  museum 
under  his  charge  is  a  wonderful  series  of  skulls,  especially  rich  in 
Pajjuan,  South  sea  island,  and  Indian  specimens.  One  notice- 
able feature  of  the  mu.seum  is  the  exceedingly  large  collection  of 
human  monsters,  two-headed^  cyclopean,  etc. — j^erhaps  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

No  physical  anthrojjologist  in  Europe  is  more  widely  known 
or  more  respected  than  Dr.  Rudolph  Virchow,  of  Berlin.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the  university,  where  he 
has  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  material.  Among  other  osteologi- 
cal  collections  are  great  numbers  of  skeletons  and  skulls  of  the 
Negrito  pygmies.  Virchow's  writings  have  been  extensive  and 
most  important.  He  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  gi-eat  work 
— a  study  of  crania  of  American  Indians,  from  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  continents.  An  atlas  of  plates  will  form  a  part  of 
the  work,  and  every  skull  will  be  represented  as  seen  from  five 
different  positions.  The  matter  of  fixing  a  skiill  in  position  for 
drawing  is  one  of  no  little  importance,  and  unfortunately  there  is 
no  agreement  between  French  aiid  German  workers  in  regard 
to  what  shall  be  called  the  horizontal  line.  The  French  con- 
sider a  line  drawn  froju  the  occipital  foramen  to  a  point  between 
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the  bases  of  the  upper  middle  incisors  as  horizontal,  while  the 
Germans  make  it  pass  from  the  middle  point  of  the  upper  curve 
of  the  auditory  meatus  to  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  curve  of  the 
optic  orbit.  Virchow  claims  that  the  German  line  is  preferable, 
as  it  can  easily  be  taken  on  the  living  person,  as  well  as  upon  the 
skull.  He  adds,  usually  with  a  little  quiet  satisfaction :  "  The 
French  horizontal  line  throws  the  head  up,  while  ours  throws  it 
more  naturally  and  downward ;  they  are  more  proud,  we  are  mod- 
est." For  years  Dr.  Virchow  has  edited  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Eth- 
nologie,  the  official  journal  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society, 
of  which  he  has  always  been  a  leading  member.  Dr.  Virchow's 
seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  with  much  of  German  hearti- 
ness last  fall,  but  years  tell  little  on  him,  and  he  does  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  mau. 

Of  the  many  other  workers  in  physical  anthropology  in  Ger- 
many we  can  mention  but 
one  —  Dr.  Johannes  Ranke, 
of  the  University  of  Munich. 
He  is  perhaps  the  only  full 
and  regular  Professor  of 
Physical  Anthropology  in 
Germany.  Since  1866  Prof. 
Ranke  has  been  editor  of 
the  Archiv  fiir  Anthropo- 
logie,  and  since  1877  of  the 
Urgeschichte  Bayerns.  His 
work,  Der  Mensch,  in  two 
large  volumes,  is  the  best 
elementary  work  on  descrip- 
tive anthropology.  His  lab- 
oratory is  well  equipped — in 
part  with  instruments  of  his 
own  devising.  One  of  the 
most  important  operations 
in  anthropology  is  finding 
the  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium.     There  are  a  host 

of  methods.  The  difficiilty  is  that  no  two  methods  give  the  same 
result,  and  no  single  method  in  the  hands  of  two  unskilled  ob- 
servers gives  exact  agreement.  The  thing  desired,  then,  is  to 
work  out  a  method  of  "  cubage  "  that  shall  give  invariable  results. 
Dr.  Ranke  has  attempted  this.  His  students  are  given  a  bronze 
skull  of  known  capacity.  This  is  filled  with  millet  seed  rammed 
in  tightly  with  a  wooden  plug.  The  filling  is  afterward  turned 
out  and  measured.  Every  step  in  the  operation  is  subject  to 
fixed  rules.     When  a  student  gains  such  skill  that  he  succeeds 
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always  in  getting  the  capacity  of  this  standard  skull  exactly, 
he  is  considered  competent  to  measure  the  capacity  of  real  crania. 
In  drawing  skulls  most  German  workers  use  an  instrument  called 
a  dioj)ter,  which  produces  a  drawing  of  the  natural  size.  Dr. 
Ranku  has  ingeniously  attached  a  pantograph  to  the  diopter  in 

such  a  way  that  a  correct 
ri'duced  drawing  may  be 
l)roduced  at  one  opera- 
tion. His  craniophore  — 
an  instrument  for  su])- 
"7  i  porting  a  skull  in  a  hori- 

^  rfsJ,  zontal    position    for    pur- 

'  I  \3r  poses    of    study — is    the 

•^m  simi)lcst    and    best    made, 

^•^  but     i.s,    of  course,  suited 

only  to  the  German  hori- 
zontal. 

In  German  Switzerland, 
at  Basel,  is  Dr.  Kolhnan, 
be.st  considered  here,  as  he 
is  of  the  German  school. 
Prof.  Kollman  is  a  born 
teacher,  and  every  speci- 
men in  his  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum of  the  university  is 
considered  as  instruction 
material,  and  is  so  mounted 
or  prepared  as  to  make  its  teaching  value  the  greatest.  The  sub- 
ject of  prehistoric  races  lias  taken  much  of  his  attention,  and  a 
large  case  in  the  museum  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  casts  or  origi- 
nals of  such  skulls.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  large  series  of 
prehistoric  Swiss  skulls  representing  the  types  described  in  His 
and  Rutimeyer's  classic  work.  Dr.  Kollman  has  introduced  some 
exceedingly  long  and  difficiilt  words  into  the  nomenclature  of  phys- 
ical anthropology — leptoprosopic,  chapmEeprosopic,  etc.  They  are 
descriptive  of  cranial  forms,  and  are  intended  as  classificatory ;  it 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  reallj-  express  natural  types 
or  simply  artificial  and  arbitrary  groupings. 

As  to  ethnography,  Germany  is  permeated  with  it.  Magnifi- 
cent collections  are  numerous,  and  workers  are  everywhere.  Leij)- 
sic  is  a  center  of  work.  Here  is  the  collection  at  which  Dr. 
Klemni  worked  so  diligently,  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  Obst.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  treasures  of  this  collection  are  on  di.splay.  These 
are  crowded,  poorly  arranged,  and  badly  lighted  ;  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  precious  things  are  stored  away,  where  they  must  be 
deteriorating  in  value  as  the  mouths  pass.      In  the  university 
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is  Prof.  Fi'iedrich.  Ratzel,  best  known  to  iis  for  liis  Volkerkiinde 
— an  introduction  to  ethnograjiliy.  Dr.  Ratzel  is  now  revising 
this  work,  and  he  has  lately  issued  a  yet  more  valuable  treatise 
— Anthropogeographie.  Ethnography  is  most  interesting  to  him 
in  its  geography,  and  he  at  present  lays  especial  stress  upon  the 
local  distribution  of  customs  and  arts.  Prof.  Ratzel  is  a  favorite 
teacher,  and  has  sent  out  many  young  men  imbued  with  his  meth- 
ods. Among  these,  one  of  the  most  promising  is  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schurtz,  privat-docent  at  the  university,  whose  recent  Philosojjhie 
der  Tracht  is  an  application  of  Ratzel's  methods  to  the  study  of 
dress. 

Drs.  Meyer,  Lueders,  and  Buchner  are  doing  fine  work  with 
the  museums  at  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  Munich,  and  deserve 
more  than  a  brief  reference.  But  the  ethnographic  work  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  world  cul- 
minates in  Berlin.  Adolph 
Bastian  is  the  director  of  the 
museum,  the  leader  of  the 
corps  of  able  workers  who 
carry  it  on.  He  is  a  man 
whom  years  do  not  make 
old ;  one  who  has  unquench- 
able fire  and  enthusiasm.  He 
is  decidedly  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  liberal  to 
him,  but  he  continually 
needs  new  fiinds  for  more 
and  greater  enterprises.  No 
one  recognizes  more  clearly 
than  he  the  imi^ortance  of 
doing  ethnographical  work 
now  ;  to-morrow  will  be  too 
late.  Old  tribes  are  dying 
out ;  new  customs  are  being 
introduced ;  native  cultures 

are  being  swept  away,  or  rapidlj^  modified  by  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  the  white  man.  Illustrations  of  such  cultures 
must  be  saved  now  or  never.  "  It  is  a  burning  house,  and  the 
main  pui'pose  is  to  gather  material  for  the  future  to  use.  And 
contents  are  lost  while  we  wait."  So  his  iDrodigioits  accumula- 
tions are  here — for  example.  Dr.  Grunwedel,  who  has  direction 
of  the  India  collections,  has  upward  of  twenty-four  thousand 
objects  in  his  charge.  Prof.  Bastian  is  a  great  traveler  and  a 
busy  writer.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  au  important  work 
from  his  pen. 
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The  American  departuiont  of  this  vast  collection  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  There  is  bnt  little  from  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States ;  from  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru,  from  the  modern  South 
American  trilw's.  and  from  the  Northwest  coast  the  rejircsentation 
is  magnificent.  Tlie  culture  of  Eskimos,  of  Tlingits,  Haidas,  and 
Bilgulas  are  fully  .shown.  Some  very  choice  Mexican  antiquities 
collected  by  Hvimboldt  are  here.  Here,  too,  are  three  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  interesting  mosaics  from  Mexico  made  by 
overlaying  forms  of  wood  with  bits  of  turquoise,  obsidian,  and 
shell.  Perhaps  a  score  such  are  known  in  P^uropean  museums : 
seven  are  at  Lond(jn,  three  at  Berlin,  two  at  Coi)enhagen,  and  five 
at  Rome.  Tiiey  are  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  Az- 
tec objects.  There  are  fine  series  of  pottery  frcmi  Mexico  and 
Yucatan.  The  collection  of  Peruvian  pottery  is  wonderfully  com- 
plete, and  is  no  doubt  the  finest  on  jmblic  display  in  the  world. 
Reiss  and  Stuliel's  great  collections,  upon  which  th(iir  famous 
work.  The  Necropolis  of  Ancon,  is  based,  are  here,  and  include 
the  finest  general  series  of  Peruvian  antiquities  on  exhibition — 
especially  rich  in  wrappe<l  mummies,  fine  cloths,  and  household 
goods.  As  for  modern  ethnogiajihy,  there  are  series  of  objects 
from  almost  every  tribe  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Cape  Horn. 
All  this  wealth  of  materials  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Edward  Seler, 
whose  sj)ecial  work  upon  Mexican  subjects  lias  made  him  known 
to  Americanists. 

The  men  at  Berlin  are  all  hard  workers.  Dr.  F.  von  Luschan, 
curator  of  the  African  department,  exemplifies  this.  Himself  a 
specialist  in  biblical  archaeology,  and  frequently  in  the  field  over- 
seeing excavation,  he  allows  no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved 
for  gathering  anthropological  material  of  every  kind.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work  he  has,  while  in  the  field,  taken  photo- 
graphs and  anthropological  measurements  of  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  some  of  them  among  barbarous  and  little-known 
tribes — a  work  which  alone  would  not  represent  an  idle  life. 

We  can  refer  to  but  two  more  of  the  German  workers — Dr. 
Richard  Andree  and  Dr.  E.  Grosse.  Richard  Andrea,  of  Heidel- 
berg, has  the  heartiest  admiration  for  our  American  ethnogra- 
})hers  and  their  work,  and  it  is  certain  that  thej^  reciprocate.  His 
writings  are  always  clear  and  direct.  His  latest  work  perhaps  is 
his  Ethnographische  Parallelen — a  good  example  of  his  style  and 
ability.  As  editor  of  the  geographic  journal  Globus,  Dr.  Andree 
is  known  the*  world  around.  At  the  old  University  of  Freiburg, 
in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Rhine  mountain  country,  is 
in  progress  one  of  the  most  hopeful  works  in  anthropology  in 
Europe.  Dr.  E.  Grosse  is  there  developing  a  museum  and  a  de- 
partment of  anthropology.  No  effort  is  made  to  collect  a  great 
mass  of  material,  but  carefully  selected  specimens  are  arranged 
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so  as  to  show  man's  progress  from  the  oldest  age  of  stone  to  the 
present  time,  and  so  as  to  present  pictures  of  life  in  various  exist- 
ing tribes  of  savage  or  barbarous  men.  Nothing  is  here  done  in 
physical  anthropology,  but  lectures  are  given  in  ethnography  and 
culture  history,  and  these  are  exceedingly  popular.  Dr.  Grosse's 
work  is  unobtrusive,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  far-reaching. 

Much  of  the  value  of  collections  is  lost  by  bad  arrangement. 
Nowhere  is  there  such  pains  taken  in  display  as  at  Copenhagen. 

The   results  are  beautiful,  _.___ „__ 

although     nowhere     have       V^-        "~~  J|H 

greater  disadvantages  had  ^fl 

to  be  overcome.  The  Eth- 
nographical Museum  is  the 
oldest  in  existence,  having 
been  founded  in  1847  In- 
spector Steinhauer,  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age, 
has  had  the  arrangement 
in  charge.  Dr.  Kristian 
Bahnson,  a  specialist  in 
American  ethnography,  is 
his  assistant.  To  Inspec- 
tor Steinhauer  was  given 
an  old  palace,  with  many 
small  rooms,  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  housing  of 
a  great  museum.  He  has 
done  wonders  ;  not  an  inch 
of  space  is  lost,  and  great 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
making  available  what  must  at  first  have  looked  like  iiseless  wall- 
room  and  passage-ways.  The  collections  are  arranged  first  by 
countries  or  tribes,  and  the  material  from  any  one  region  is  rigidly 
classified  into  groups:  (1)  Religion;  (3)  Men  ;  (3)  War:  (4)  House; 
(5)  Industry  and  Art;  (6)  Amusement.  Within  the  cases  them- 
selves the  objects  are  arranged  with  the  greatest  care  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasing  effect  possible.  In  the  same  building  is  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Sophus 
Miiller.  Denmark  is  classic  groiind  for  the  prehistoric  archseolo- 
gist.  Scarcely  a  foot  of  its  surface  but  what  has  yielded  relics. 
Its  peat-bogs,  kitchen-middens,  and  tumuli  are  famous.  Here  are 
found  the  finest  flint-chipping  in  the  world,  the  most  interesting 
of  bronze  implements,  the  finest  gold  ornaments  of  the  bronze 
age,  and  vast  quantities  of  specimens  illustrating  the  early  age 
of  iron.  No  student  can -afford  to  neglect  this  collection.  The 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
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Danish  people,  who  are  very  loyal  in  sending  to  it  specimens  they 
may  find.  The  Government  itself  is  very  wide  awake  to  the  im- 
pt)rtance  of  .sncli  work  as  is  liere  done,  and  has  acted  vigorously 
in  the  matter  of  i)reserving  tumuli  and  other  monuments  of  the 
jjast. 

Anthropology  is  liy  iiu  means  neglected  in  Switzerland.  With 
men  like  Vogt  and  Kollman  in  physical  anthropology,  with  nm- 
seums  of  ethnography  at  Basel,  Bern,  and  Zurich,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  department  of  prehistoric  arclueology  leads  the  rest  there. 
This  is  (^uite  natural,  for  every  lake  has  its  old  village  sites  and 
every  town  of  consequence  has  its  collection  of  "  lake-dwelling  " 
antiquities.  There  are  more  than  two  score  such,  of  some  impor- 
tance, in  Switzerland.  Certainly  those  at  Bern  and  Zurich  may 
be  taken  as  good  examples.  The  former,  under  Dr.  van  Fellen- 
berg,  represents  very  fully  all  three  of  the  great  "ages"  of  the 
archa'ologist.  The  oldest  lake-dwelling  villages  of  Europe  date 
back  to  the  age  of  stone  (the  neolithic  jjeriod) ;  many  were  of  the 
brcnize  age ;  some  were  of  the  early  part  of  the  age  of  iron.    Some 

of  the  sitc's  were  occupied 
continuously  from  the  older 
to  the  later  time,  while 
others  re])resent  f)n]y  a  sin- 
gle period.  At  Zurich  are 
the  collections  upon  wliicli 
Dr.  Keller's  work  was  bascid, 
and  very  much  valuable 
and  interesting  material 
from  re(;ent  exj)]orations 
imdertaken  quite  near  the 
city.  l)i-.  Heierli,  who 
teaches  pi-ehistoric  archae- 
ology in  the  University  of 
Zurich,  has  still  a  largely 
11 II worked  field  in  Lake 
Zurich.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  of  the  lake-dwelling 
sites  as  "  worked  out." 

Italy  is  very  active  in 
anthropological  work.  At 
Turin  Prof.  Guido  Cora 
conducts  a  geographical  journal  which  contains  much  ethno- 
graphic matter;  in  the  same  city  Prof.  Lombroso  experiments, 
writes  books,  and  edits  a  journal,  to  which  is  due  much  of  the 
present  interest  in  criminal  anthropology.  In  Florence  are 
Mantegazza,  Giglioli,  and  Regalia.  At  Perugia,  Belluchi  works 
away  at  the  stone  age  of  Italy.     In  Rome  is  one  of  the  great  eth- 
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nographic  museums  of  the  world,  with  Pigorini  as  director  and 
Coligni  as  assistant.  Two  of  these  workers  occupy  unique  posi- 
tions. Prof.  Paolo  Mantegazza  is  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Italy,  editor  of  an  anthropological  joxirnal.  Director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Ethnography  and  Anthropology,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  We  mention  these  titles  because  they 
suggest  his  work.  Physical  anthropology,  man  himself,  is  his 
specialty.  Mantegazza  has  traveled  much  and  has  written  works 
of  value  as  a  result — such  are  his  monograph  upon  the  Lajjps  and 
his  work  on  India.  But  the  books  to  which  his  fame  is  most  due 
are  of  a  more  general  character.  Such  are  his  Physiology  of 
Pleasure,  Physiology  of  Pain,  and  Physiognomy  and  Expression. 
The  latter  has  been  published  in  America  in  English,  and  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  his  stjde.  His  trilogy  on  love — Physiology  of  Love, 
Hygiene  of  Love,  and  Ethnograijhy  of  Love — has  created  a  sen- 
sation. The  German  translation  of  these  has  sold  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  a  similar  success  has  attended  the  French  edition  ;  and  in 
Italy  they  are  seen  everywhere.  Mantegazza's  mind  is  intensely 
analytic.  This  is  shown  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  museum. 
Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  analysis  applied  to  anthropo- 
logical material.  He  divides  it  into  groups  illustrating:  (1)  Com- 
parative anthropology,  (2)  biological  anthropology,  (3)  artificial 
deformations,  (4)  pathological  anthropology,  (5)  psychological 
anthropology,  (5)  ethnical  anthropology.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  having  divided  his  material  in  this  way  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  arrange  it  afterward  in  the  cases.  In  this  museum.  Prof.  Man- 
tegazza has  upward  of  four  thousand  skulls,  two  thousand  of  which 
are  Italian.  One  of  Mantegazza's  latest  ideas  is  a  psychological 
museum,  in  which,  by  objects,  the  workings  of  the  mind  are  to  be 
illustrated.  This  museum  has  been  begun,  but  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore the  plan  can  be  fully  developed.  By  profession  Henry  H. 
Giglioli  is  a  zoologist.  In  charge  of  the  department  of  vertebrate 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Florence,  his  work  in  that  line  speaks 
for  itself.  Interested  in  ethnography  by  a  voyage  he  made  around 
the  world,  he  has  gathered  a  collection  of  stone  imjilements  un- 
surpassed perhaps  by  any  other  private  collection.  The  idea  of 
the  series  is  not  to  illustrate  the  stone  age  of  any  one  place  or  peo- 
ple, but  by  carefully  selected  specimens  from  every  part  of  the 
world  to  show  all  types  of  stone  implements.  Prof.  Giglioli  has 
also  much  interest  in  the  persistence  of  the  use  of  stone  tools  into 
later  culture  stages. 

Paris  epitomizes  France,  and  certainly  the  character  of  French 
work  in  anthropology  is  fairly  shoAvn  if  that  of  the  capital  is  de- 
scribed. Anthropology  is  more  cultivated  in  Paris  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  every  department  is  there  developed.  The 
ethnographic   collections  are  at  the  Louvre,  the  Trocadero,  and 
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the  MufSf^e  Guimet.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  material  from  Africa  and 
the  South  seas  now  at  the  Loiivre  is  not  sent  to  the  Trocaddro- 
and  incorj)orated  in  the  c-ollections  tliere  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Hamy.  The  Trocadi'ro  is  a  beautiful  building,  and  the  collec- 
tions it  contains  are  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to 
their  suitabh-  <]is])lay.  Dr.  Haniy  has  made  the  best  of  liis  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  cases 
and  wall  trophies  (usually 
an  abomination  in  a  mu- 
.seuni,but  here  a  necessity) 
are  true  works  of  art.  The 
liall  devoted  to  African 
specimens  is  wonderfully 
fme,  and  the  collections 
from  South  America,  Mexi- 
co, and  Yucatan  are  quite 
as  good  as  any  in  Europi'. 
One  feature  of  this  mu- 
seum is  that  it  contains  a 
fair  representation  of  the 
ethnography  of  Europe — 
a  thing  exceedingly  rare. 
Tlie  Mus('e  Guimet  embod- 
ies a  brilliant  idea,  the  il- 
lustrati(»ii  of  the  world's 
religions.  It  grew  out  of 
an  expedition  sent  to  Asia 
to  study  the  religions  of 
Japan  and  India.  The  collections  belong  to  the  state  and  oc- 
cupy a  building  constructed  for  the  purpo.se  and  beautifully 
arranged.  The  dis]>lay  halls  are  erected  about  a  triangular 
court,  and  the  two  in  front  are  connected  by  a  rotunda.  This 
contains  a  valuable  lil)rary  composed  entirely  of  works  devoted 
to  religions.  So  far  only  Buddhism  is  represented  with  any 
degree  of  fullness.  The  arrangement  is  geographical.  The  re- 
ligions of  India,  southeastern  Asia,  and  China  occujjy  the  first 
floor  of  one  gallery,  while  in  the  upper  floor  are  objects  illustrat- 
ing the  worships  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  a  second  wing 
are  the  Japanese  series  on  the  first  floor  and  religious  objects 
from  ancient  Egypt  on  the  second.  The  third  hall  is  as  yet 
largely  unoccupied.  The  chief  criticism  that  one  might  make 
of  this  museum  is,  that  the  specimens  are  all  choice  pieces  ;  there 
is  little  to  show  the  common  idols  or  the  mode  in  which  worship 
is  conducted.  On  the  walls  in  the  galleries  and  the  rotunda 
are  many  paintings  by  Fflix  Regamy  representing  sacred  places, 
temples,  and  religious  ceremonies. 
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In  America  no  French  anthropulogist  is  so  well  known  as  A. 
•de  Quatrefages,  whose  Human  Species  and  Natural  History  of 
Man  are  here  widely  read.  Up  to  the  very  date  of  his  death, 
•early  in  the  present  year,  the  old  man  lived  among  his  books  and 
kept  at  work,  although  he  was  in  his  eighty-second  year.  A 
zoologist  by  training,  he  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  workers 
in  that  iield  who  held  out  against  Darwinism  and  other  forms  of 
transformist  doctrine.  His  writings  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance.  With  his  assistant  naturalist.  Dr.  Hamy,  he  wrote 
Crania  Ethuioa,  a  standard  work  on  the  characteristics  of  race  as 
shown  in  skiiUs.  His  Migration  of  the  Polynesians,  Fossil  and 
Savage  Men,  and  the  Pygmies,  are  others  of  his  works  that  are 
well  known.  De  Quatrefages  was  officially  connected  with  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  under  his  directorship  much  of 
the  material  in  the  Galerie  d'Authropologie  was  gathered,  and 
the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  of  the  museum,  perhaps  the  best 
equipped  and  most  convenient  in  the  world,  was  established. 
This  laboratory  is  situated  near  the  house  where  De  Quatrefages 
lived  (which  was,  by  the 
way,  the  home  of  Buffon). 
It  contains  office-rooms  fcjr 
the  corps  of  workers.  Doc- 
tors Hamy,  Verneau,  and 
Delisle.  Two  large  rooms 
are  supplied  with  tables, 
instruments,  and  materials 
for  the  use  of  students.  An 
excellent  dark  room  for 
photographic  work,  rooms 
for  preparation  of  material, 
for  modeling  and  casting 
in  plaster,  are  all  provided. 
A  fair  library  for  reference 
is  also  connected  with  the 
laboratory.  The  Galerie 
d'Authropologie  of  the  mu- 
seum contains  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  varied  and  interest- 
ing material,  probably  the 
greatest  collection  in  the 
world.    Thirteen  rooms  are 

too  small  for  its  suitable  display.  Over  two  thousand  skulls  be- 
longing to  the  collection  are  packed  away  for  lack  of  space  for 
them  in  the  cases.  One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  to  fossil  men,  and 
Tiere  are  many  original  pieces  of  great  value  and  world-famous, 
such  as  the  Cro-Magnon  skulls  and  the  Mentone  skeleton. 
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Besides  tlie  work  at  the  museum,  there  is  at  Paris  a  very  broad 
work  centering  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  work  is  carried 
on  through  three  distinct  agencies,  the  society,  the  school,  and 
the  museum  and  laboratory.  Tlie  Hocieie  d'Aiifliropoluyie  de  Paris 
was  founded  May  19,  1859,  by  Paul  Broca  and  a  handful  of  other 

interested  men.  It  is  the 
oldest  existing  anthropo- 
logical society,  and  perhaps 
the  largest.  Always  ag- 
gressive, it  has  d(jne  much 
to  develop  anthropologi- 
cal study  throughout  the 
world.  During  his  lifetime 
Broca  continued  to  be  a 
power  in  its  work,  and  his 
influence  largely  trained  a 
body  of  younger  men  to 
take  his  place.  The  soci- 
ety piiblishes  its  Bulletin, 
and  has  accumulated  a  li- 
brary of  some  eight  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  School 
of  Aiitliropolngy  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  society.  At 
lirst  an  individual  enter- 
prise, it  was  "  recognized 
of  public  utility,"  March 
23, 1889,  and  now  receives  support  from  the  Government.  This 
season  lectures  were  given  on  various  subjects,  more  or  less  di- 
rectly included  under  the  name  anthropology,  by  twelve  profess- 
ors.    The  schedule  is  here  copied  : 

Mondmi.  4  P.  M.,  G.  de  Mortillct :  Prehistoric  Antliropology. 
.5  ¥.  M.,  Mathias  Duval :  Anthroiiogeny  and  Embryology. 

Tuesday. :?  p.  M..  Fr.  Schrader:  Geographic  Anthropology.  4 
P.  M.,  Andre  Lefevre :  Ethnography  and  Linguistics.  6  p.  m., 
Georges  Herv(^ :  Ethnology. 

Wednesday,  4  P.  M.,  J.  V.  Laborde  :  Biological  Anthropology. 
5  P.  M..Mahoudeau  :  Zoological  Anthropology. 

Friday,  :!  P.  M.,  Fanvelle :  Conferences.  4  P.  M.,  Bordier : 
Medical  Geography.  5  p.  m..  L.  Manouvrier :  Physiological  An- 
thropology. 

Saturday.  4  p.  M.,  Ch.  Letoiimeau :  Sociology.  5  p.  M.,  A.  de 
Mortillet :  Comparative  Ethnography. 

All  these  cour.ses  are  absolutely  free  to  the  public,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  some  two  hundred  persons  shows  that  thej"^ 
are  appreciated.      The  Mnseiirn   and  Laboratory  of  Broca  is  the 
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third  agency  of  this  work  at  the  buildings  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. During  his  lifetime,  under  the  directorship  of  Broca  him- 
self, and  since  then  usually  under  Dr.  Paul  Topinard,  they  are 
very  largely  the  work  of  these  two  men.  The  laboratory  con- 
tains a  full  series  of  all  instruments  that  have  been  made  for 
anthropological  investigation,  and  the  material  in  the  mu- 
seum practically  illustrates  the  whole  history  of  such  work  in 
France. 

The  Professors  de  Mortillet  are  father  and  son,  and  they  have 
been  connected  with  all  the  work  on  prehistorics  that  France  has 
done.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  has  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  sys- 
tem out  of  confusion,  by  his  terminology  of  prehistoric  chro- 
nology. His  system  is  accepted  very  widely  throughout  western 
Europe.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  in  America  to  decry  it,  but 
we  believe  that  the  nomenclature  will  become  more  and  more 
fixed.  It  will  not  probably  fit  our  American  conditions,  but  for 
France  and  its  neighbors  it  apparently  expresses  facts.  G.  de 
Mortillet's  little  book,  Le  Prdhistorique,  is  a  model  of  compact 
statement  and  sound  criticism.  The  larger  work,  the  Mus^e  Pr(?- 
historique,  is  the  result  of  joint  labor  of  father  and  son,  and  is 
based  upon  the  unrivaled  collections  from  di-ift  gravels  and 
caverns  of  France,  which  they  have  so  beautifully  arranged  at 
the  museum  at  St.  Germain.  Prof.  Adrien  de  Mortillet  is  a  skill- 
ful artist,  and  his  lectures  are  always  illustrated  with  rapidly 
drawn  crayon  sketches. 

A  sketch  of  French  work  that  omitted  Dr.  Paul  Topinard 
would  be  very  faulty.  An  old  puj^il  and  friend  of  Broca,  he 
has  done  much  to  carry  out  his  master's  work.  No  one,  save 
Broca,  has  done  more  to  direct  French  work  in  anthropology.  In 
many  ways  his  infliieuce  has  been  felt  as  teacher  in  the  school, 
as  Director  of  the  Broca  Laboratory,  as  editor  of  the  Revue 
d'Anthropologie  in  the  past,  and  of  L'Anthropologie  at  i)resent. 
Some  years  ago  his  little  book,  L'Anthropologie,  an  introduc- 
tion to  physical  anthropology,  caused  a  real  sensation  and  gained 
deserved  recognition.  Later,  a  much  larger  work.  Elements 
d'Anthropologie  Gi^nt^rale,  ajjpeared,  a  most  valuable  manual  for 
the  laboratory  and  for  students.  Within  a  few  months  he  has 
brought  out  a  new  book  u])on  the  relation  of  man  to  the  animal 
world. 

In  England  there  is  considerable  work  in  progress,  though  not 
so  much  as  we  might  expect  when  we  remember  that  it  was  there 
that  Lubbock's  works  and  the  famous  books  of  Tylor,  Spencer, 
and  Maine  appeared.  The  British  Museum  has  some  rich  collec- 
tions in  ethnography  and  prehistoric  archfeology.  The  depart- 
ment is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  and  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 
The  best  cataloguing  in  Europe  is  done  here.     Every  specimen  is 
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numbered.  The  iminber,  together  with  a  (lesc-riplion  and  history 
of  the  spociiueu,  a  carefully  made  pen-and-ink  drawing,  and  refer- 
ences to  literature,  are  all  entered  upon  a  large  card.  These  cards 
are  afterward  arranged  and  cared  for  as  usual  in  card  catalogues. 
We  can  hardly  refer  even  to  some  of  the  more  interesting  speci- 
mens. Magnificent  series  from  the  South  seas,  from  Australia, 
and  New  Guinea  are  here.  Many  objects  are  of  especial  interest 
as  having  been  collected  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages.  These  are 
not  sim])ly  interesting  as  mementoes  of  the  great  traveler,  but 
because  they  ])resent  us  results  of  the  native  industries  unaffected 
by  white  contact.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  wicU-ly  scattered 
Cook's  specimens  are.  Many  are  here  at  London,  others  are  at 
Berlin,  Bern,  Florence,  Leydeii,  Oxfoid,  and  .1  ii.slralid  .'  Of  Ameri- 
can ol)jects  tlie  British  Museum  lias  some  of  extraoi-dinary  in- 

ti-rest:  seven  of  the  Mexi- 
can mosaics ;  choice  things 
from  Peru  ;  a  good  Central 
American  and  Antillean 
series,  and  a  fine  lot  of  old 
Eskimo  objects.  The  an- 
throjjological  material  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  extensive  and  very 
valuable. 

In  one  of  the  Iniildings 
of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  Mr.  Francis 
Galton's  anthropometric 
laboratory.  Mr.  Gait  on  is 
President  of  the  British 
Anthro2)ological  Society, 
and  the  author  of  vari- 
ous important  works  upon 
Heredity,  African  Peoples, 
and  Human  Faculty.  He 
is  extremely  ingenious  in 
devising  apparatus  and  experiments  for  determining  the  degree 
of  develoi^ment  of  various  faculties.  In  this  laboratory  any  vis- 
itor may  be  examined  and  measured  free  of  cliarge.  The  exam- 
ination includes,  besides  the  regular  anthropological  measure- 
ments, tests  of  eyesight,  hearing,  color-sense,  quickness  of  muscu- 
lar l)low,  etc.  The  results  of  the  examination  are  fully  recorded 
on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  copy  of  the  record  being 
given  to  the  subject.  Many  thousands  of  persons  have  been 
measured  in  this  laboratory,  and  the  puldic  has  thus  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of   anthropometry.      Mr.  Gal  ton  is 
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now  much  interested  in  studying  means  of  personal  identifica- 
tion, and  is  studying  finger-tip  impressions  as  identification  ma- 
terial. All  at  present  measured  in  the  laboratory  leave  their 
finger-tip  marks  behind  them. 

Americans  are  particularly  interested  in  the  little  Blackmore 
Museum  at  Salisbury,  although  at  present  it  cuts  no  great  figure 
in  anthropological  work.  There  is  here  a  good  building  with  fair 
collections  of  prehistorics  and  some  ethnographical  specimens. 
The  bulk  of  the  collections  made  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their 
exploration  of  American  mounds,  and  described  in  their  famous 
work,  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  here. 
This  collection  includes  a  larger  number  of  stone  pipes  of  the 
"mound-builder  type  "  than  any  American  collection.  There  are 
also  good  things  from  Central  America  and  Peru.  In  addition  to 
the  specimens,  there  are  in  this  building  a  great  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  American  Indians  and  a  wonderful  library  of  Americana. 
The  story  of  William  Blackmore's  life  is  almost  a  romance,  and 
this  little  American  museum  in  the  quaint  old  English  town  is 
one  of  the  strangest  of  sti-ange  things.  Would  that  funds  and 
workers  might  Ije  supplied  to  make  it  felt  as  a  power  in  the 
stiidy  of  American  anthropology  ! 

Both  of  the  great  universities  are  at  work.  Oxford  owns  the 
Pitt  Rivers  Museum,  unique  in  conception.  The  collection  is  due 
to  the  initiative  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox  (General  Pitt  Rivers),  and 
has  grown  and  developed  under  his  guidance  and  that  of  Prof.  E. 
B.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Henry  Balfour.  The  objects  of  the  museum  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  announcement,  which  is  posted  in  vari- 
ous places : 

"  The  specimens,  ethnological  and  prehistoric,  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  either  actually  or  hypothetically  the 
development  and  continuity  of  the  material  arts  from  the  simpler 
to  the  more  complex  forms;  to  explain  the  conservatism  of 
lower  and  barbarous  races  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
retain  their  ancient  types  of  art;  to  s/io«'  the  variations  by 
means  of  which  progress  has  been  affected  and  the  application  of 
varieties  to  distinct  uses;  to  exhibit  survivals  or  vestiges  of 
ancient  forms  which  have  been  retained  through  natural  selection 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  arts  and  reversions  to  such  types ; 
to  illustrate  the  arts  of  prehistoric  times  as  far  as  practicable  by 
those  of  existing  savages  in  corresponding  stages  of  civilization  ; 
to  assist  the  question  of  the  monogenesis  or  polygenesis  of  certain 
arts — whether  they  are  exotic  or  indigenous  in  the  country  where 
they  are  now  found ;  and,  finally,  to  aid  in  the  sohition  of  the 
problem  whether  man  has  arisen  from  the  condition  of  the  brutes 
or  fallen  from  a  high  stage  of  perfection.  To  these  ends  objects 
of  the  same  class  from  different  countries  have  been  brought  to- 
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gether,  but  in  each  class  the  variations  h\m\  the  same  locality  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the  googrupliical  distribution  of  the 
various  arts  is  shown  by  distribution  maps.  Sj^^-''-'!''''  huds  serving 
to  illustrate  the  correlation  of  the  arts  or  of  foi-ms  have  been  kept 
together.  Tlie  collection  was  begun  in  the  year  1851,  and  has  ac- 
cumulated gradually."  Only  a  few  of  the  series  displayed  can  bo 
mentioned — the  gun,  from  the  matchlock  up  to  the  present  (this 
is  the  series,  the  working  out  of  which  by  Colonel  Lane  Fox  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  museum) ;  origin  of  geometrical  patterns;  de- 
velopment of  forms  and  ornament  in  pottery  ;  from  the  parry-stick 
to  the  shield  ;  dress  development ;  lire-making  devices  ;  etc.  The 
museum  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  able 
curator,  is  now  overhauling  and  rearranging  the  wliole.  Prof. 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  who  reads  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  His- 
tory of  Culture  to  Oxford  students  each  year,  has  exerted  a 
vast  influence  ujton  anthropology,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  also  tiiroughout  Europe.  His  great  works.  Early 
History  of  Mankind  and  Primitive  Culture,  and  his  remarkable 
little  Anthropology,  have  been  to  many  workers  their  first  in- 
spiration. 

At  Cambridge  anthropological  work  is  more  recent  than  at 
Oxford,  but  it  is  now  on  a  good  basis  and  must  i)rosj)er  under 
Baron  Anatole  von  Hiigel.  The  collections  are  in  part  i)rehist(jric, 
in  part  ethnographic.  There  is  a  very  good  local  series  of  pre- 
historics,  some  of  tlic  latest  additions  coining  from  excavations  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cambridge — almost  on  the  very 
groimds  of  the  university.  Tin-  chief  ethnographic  treasures  are 
the  collections  from  Fiji,  gathered  by  Baron  von  Hiigel  himself, 
which  are  unequaled. 

We  have  aimed  in  tliis  brief  sketch  to  show  where  work  in  our 
subject  is  done  in  Eurojx'.  to  mention  a  few  of  the  worker.s,  and 
to  point  out  .sometliing  of  tlieir  methods  and  plans. 


TnR  Can.idian  Government  is  trying  experiments  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
enltivation  of  trees.  At  the  Central  Farm,  near  Ottawji,  the  seeds  of  Rocky 
Mountain  and  European  conifers  have  been  liberally  sown  ;  and  in  1891  one  hun- 
dred .nnd  seventy-five  tho'.isand  seedlings  were  transplanted  from  the  beds,  to  be 
distributed  later  on  to  branch  farms  and  private  experimenters,  who  are  to  send 
in  careful  reports  of  progress.  The  Government  .tIso  distributed  one  hundred 
thousand  forest-tree  seedlinjrs  among  one  thousand  applicants  in  the  Northwest, 
with  instructions  for  planting  and  subsequent  treatment.  Twenty-five  gardens 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  been  supplied  from  the 
experimental  farms.  Speaking  of  the  need  of  the  application  of  forestry  in  the  old 
provinces,  Mr.  -J.  C.  Chapais  mentions  whole  regions  as  known  to  him  which  were 
cleared  by  settlers  who  h.ad  to  desert  the  land  soon  afterward  because  it  was 
worth  nothing.  Such  districts,  he  adds,  would  have  been  so  many  inexhaustible 
wood-reserves  for  future  generations,  but  are  to-day  useless. 
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By  Pbof.  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD. 

APEOPOS  of  a  recent  article  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
entitled  "  Do  we  teach  Geology  ? "  it  may  be  said  that, 
■while  the  science  may  be  taught  in  some  high  schools  and  smaller 
colleges  in  the  one-sided  and  perfunctory  manner  stated,  the  state- 
ments under  this  head  seem  somewhat  sweeping,  as  is  also  the 
writer's  condemnation  of  all  of  our  text-books ;  those  of  Dana,  of 
Le  Conte,  or  Geikie,  being  comprehensive  and  excellent.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  taught  in  oiir  universities  and  larger  colleges,  so 
as  to  train  good  teachers  in  the  best  field  and  laboratory  methods, 
who  should  follow  such  methods  when  called  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  and  smaller  colleges.  Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  teach 
geology  is  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  text-book  study,  and  the 
collateral  reading  of  monographs,  but  especially  by  required  iield 
work,  and,  when  mineralogy  and  lithology  are  included,  by  labo- 
ratory work.  The  teacher  should  have  traveled  widely,  and  seen 
for  himself  volcanoes  and  geysers ;  should  have  climbed  mount- 
ain-peaks, visited  canons,  and  examined  the  effects  of  erosion, 
and  the  every-day  work  of  streams,  of  waves,  tides,  and  ocean 
currents.  He  should  show  his  class  by  what  agencies  the  scenery 
at  home  has  been  produced,  how  certain  mountains  have  been 
carved  out  of  blocks  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and,  if  he  lives  in  a 
region  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
collect  and  identify  fossils. 

All  this  is  done  with  more  or  less  thoroughness  in  our  better 
equipped  colleges,  and  where  it  is  possible  there  are  chairs  of 
mineralogy  and  lithology,  apart  from  geology  proper,  with  well- 
appointed  laboratories  and  collections,  as  well  as  special  instruc- 
tion in  paleontology,  given  by  experts ;  while  trained  assistants 
in  dynamical  geology  take  classes  out  for  field  observation. 

But,  however  the  work  of  instruction  be  performed,  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  study  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  the  teacher  should  have  a  philosophic  grasp  of  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  philosophic  and  general  bear- 
ings of  geology  that  it  should  form  a  conspicuous  element  in  any 
liberal  curriculum. 

Geology,  then,  in  its  broadest  scope  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  at  least  twelve  good  reasons. 

At  the  outset  we  would  claim  that  it  holds  equal  rank  with 
astronomy  or  biology.  The  former  science  tells  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  worlds  than  ours,  and  gives  us  some  conception  of 
the  immensity  of  space.    The  study  of  plants  and  animals  car- 
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ries  an  impressive  lesson  as  to  the  unity  prevailing  amid  all  the 
diversity  of  Nature,  besides  affording  the  hope  that  we  may  at 
some  time  discover  the  origin  of  life,  since  it  has  already  opened 
the  way  to  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  forms 
of  life ;  while  the  grand  outcome  of  geological  study  is  that  it 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  the  immensity  of  time,  enabling 
us  to  realize  that  time  is  only  less  than  eternity.  It  also  teaches 
us  that  our  earth  has  had  a  history,  that  our  own  race  has  had 
a  high  antiquity ;  and  thus  the  contemplation  of  past  geological 
ages,  reckoned  by  millions  of  years,  the  fact  that  our  earth  is 
coeval  with  the  sun  in  age — all  these  considerations  tend  to  im- 
measurably expand  our  mental  horizon,  and  thus  to  react  in  a 
way  to  broaden  the  mind. 

Geology  is  also  the  complement  of  biology.  As  soon  as  one 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  botany  and  zoology,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  life-forms  in  space,  the  range  of  his  thoughts 
should  be  extended  to  take  in  the  orderly  succession  of  life  in 
past  ages,  and  the  evolution  of  modern  specialized  plants  and 
animals  from  the  earlier,  generalized  types.  No  liberally  edu- 
cated person  can,  then,  afford  to  ignore  the  study,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  should  be  taken  up  for  the  following,  among  many 
other  considerations : 

1.  Our  first  reason  is  that  geology  throws  light  on  the  origin 
of  our  earth  and  of  the  solar  system  in  general ;  the  facts  and 
speculations  which  culminated  in  the  modern  nebular  hypothesis 
give  some  idea  of  the  steps  by  which  our  planet  assumed  its 
present  form  and  became  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

2.  After  the  earth  cooled  down  and  assumed  its  present  shape 
and  size ;  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  monads  and  bacteria,  to- 
gether with  infusoria,  one-celled  plants  and  animals,  began  to 
exist,  and  geology  hints  that  the  period  when  all  this  became 
possible  may  have  been  the  early  Laurentian,  or  at  least  at  the 
dawn  of  what,  for  a  better  name,  we  call  archsean  time. 

3.  We  now  feel  quite  sure  that  the  diversity  of  life  of  the 
Cambrian  period  must  have  been  in  some  way  the  result  of 
great  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  time,  and  cor- 
related with  the  inequalities  of  the  sea-bottom,  with  regions  of 
shallows  and  of  abysses,  with  landlocked  areas,  islands,  and  in- 
cipient continents,  rising  from  submarine  plateaus  bearing  mount- 
ain-chains. Geology  describes  the  birth  of  continents,  the  rise 
of  mountain-chains,  and  discusses  the  results  of  the  action  of 
heat  in  transforming  the  physical  features  of  our  globe,  and 
thus,  in  part  at  least,  explains  the  origin  of  volcanoes,  the  causes 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  processes  of  mountain-carving,  through 
the  agency  of  brooks  and  rivers. 

■4.  Over  immense  tracts  of  mountainous  regions,  rocks,  origi- 
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nally  stratified,  and  packed  witli  the  remains  of  living  beings, 
have  been  transformed  into  slates,  schists,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  and  the  inquiry,  how  this  has  been  done,  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  the  geologist. 

5.  During  the  process  of  mountain-building  the  earth's  crust 
has  been  uplifted,  shattered,  or  dislocated,  and  finally  permeated 
by  hot  springs,  and  the  cracks  and  rents  extending  to  the  sur- 
face filled  with  the  precious  minerals.  Certainly  there  is  good 
reason  why  we  should  know  how  the  ores  thus  came  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  almost  laid  at  our 
doors.    Theoretical  geology  gives  us  the  probable  explanation. 

6.  Our  North  American  continent  has  had  a  beginning,  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  infancy,  youth,  and  maturity;  the 
mountain-ranges  bounding  it  are  of  different  ages ;  its  varying 
climates  have  become  gradually  established,  and  at  difi:erent 
epochs  it  was  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  quite  different  as- 
semblages of  plants  and  animals.  The  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween these  successive  plant  and  animal  worlds  and  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  born,  flourished,  and  died  is  now  tolerably' 
well  understood  by  our  geologists. 

7.  Coal  and  coal-oils  are  geological  products.  Geologists  can 
now  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  just  how  coal-beds  have  been 
formed  from  vast  peat  swamps ;  why  great  beds  of  iron  ore  are 
interstratified  with  the  coal.  We  have  only  had  our  attention 
drawn  to  coal-oils  since  1800,  but  already  oiir  geologists  feel 
confident  that  they  are  due  to  the  immense  profusion  of  marine 
animals  or  vegetables,  or  both,  during  the  times  before  and  since 
the  great  Coal  period ;  and  chemical  geologists  nearly  all  agree 
in  believing  that  petroleum  is  due  to  the  storage  in  the  earth  of 
the  chemical  products  derived  from  the  tissues  and  oily  matters 
once  forming  part  of  the  bodies  of  myriads  of  living  beings. 

8.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  and  history-classes  learn,  the  mode 
of  origin  of  the  people  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  the  making  of 
Great  Britain,  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  French  or  German  peo- 
ples, and  the  successive  steps  in  the  history  of  our  own  nation. 
It  is  equally  important  to  know  when  the  worms,  ascidians, 
early  vertebrates,  and  fishes  made  their  appearance ;  when  it  be- 
came possible  for  air-breathing  vertebrates  to  exist,  and  when  the 
forerunners  of  mammals  and  man,  the  amphibians,  were  evolved 
from  the  ganoids.  Paleontology  throws  light  on  these  points,  if 
intelligently  studied  and  properly  taught. 

9.  Miich  time  is  given  in  our  schools  to  the  memorizing  of  the 
dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  kings  and  of  dynasties.  Why 
should  not  the  pupil  also  learn  the  geological  date  of  the  first 
known  appearance  of  mollusks,  star-fishes,  worms,  insects,  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts  ?     There  are  a  great  many  isolated 
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facts  and  dry  details  in  the  study  of  fossils;  but  the  leading 
conclusions,  particularly  those  treating  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
lines  of  forms  resulting  in  the  modern  horse,  the  ox,  the  camel, 
and  our  other  domestic  animals,  can  be  made  interesting,  and  in- 
deed juicy  and  palatable,  to  the  bright  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen,  or 
to  the  college  student. 

10.  The  discovery  of  a  single  ammonite  enabled  the  geologist 
to  determine  the  geological  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  Cali- 
fornia. How  indispensable  fossils  are  as  time-marks,  character- 
izing the  different  formations,  and  the  immediate  practical  use 
of  such  facts  to  the  mining  prospector,  always  interest  a  geologi- 
cal class. 

11.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  man  was  evolved  from  some  lemur- 
like  form,  and  pursued  a  line  of  development  parallel  to,  but  im- 
mensely surpassing,  that  followed  by  the  lines  culminating  in 
the  monkeys  and  apes,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  learn  the 
probable  time  when  vertebrate  animals  in  which  the  fore  legs 
were  used  for  climbing  appeared ;  wlien  such  was  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  the  ordinary  mammalian  equipment  did  not  suffice, 
and  the  brain  was  called  upon  to  act  more  immediately,  the  limbs 
and  skull  being  remolded,  in  a  way  before  unknown,  to  answer 
the  behests  of  groAving  intellectual  powers,  until  man  as  man  ap- 
peared. Paleontology  again  must  be  invoked,  and  who  knows 
how  soon,  when  we  learn  more  of  the  later  Tertiaries  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  light  may  flash  forth  and  illuminate  this  dark 
problem ! 

19.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  geology  is  that  it  has  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man;  that  it  has 
brought  forth  out  of  caves  and  gravel-beds  the  man  of  Neander- 
thal, the  man  of  Spy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  caves  and  shelters  of 
central  France  and  of  southern  England ;  and  told  us  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  were,  what  weapons  they  used,  the  nature  of 
their  dwellings,  of  their  clothing,  their  art  instincts,  their  cuisine, 
and  something  of  their  religious  asjjirations,  as  shown  in  the 
burial  of  their  dead.  It  is  those  antiquarians  and  geologists  who 
began  with  the  study  of  zoology  and  of  geology  who  have 
founded  anthropology,  the  youngest  of  the  sciences.  It  is  thus 
due  to  the  geologist  that  the  old  science  of  ethnology  has  been 
rehabilitated — in  fact,  rejuvenated. 

It  is  owing  to  the  combined  labors  of  geologists  and  anthro- 
pologists that  an  entirely  different  view  is  now  taken  of  the 
origin  of  man.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  scientific  truth  that  primi- 
tive man  was  inferior  to  the  lowest  of  existing  savages;  that 
our  present  Australian  and  negro  races  are  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, perhaps,  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  race  of  Neander- 
thal and  of  Spy ;  and  that  there  has  been  a  geological  succession 
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of  human  types,  leading  up  to  races  of  which  our  existing  sav- 
ages are  the  descendants.  Physically,  man  of  the  present  time  is  a 
most  composite  being,  the  result  of  crossings  which  began  to  take 
place  long  before  the  dawn  of  history.  And,  finally,  it  has  been 
left  for  the  geologists  and  archaeologists,  of  whom  Lyell,  Lartet, 
Mortillet,  and  others,  are  types,  to  point  out  the  overlapping  of 
prehistoric  upon  historic  times,  and  thus  to  bring  to  light  the 
lost  ages,  filling  up  the  abyss  in  our  knowledge  formerly  existing 
between  the  dawn  of  human  history  and  the  close  of  geological 
history. 

Such  is  the  light  which  geology  has  already  thrown  upon  the 
origin  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Who  can 
deny  the  utility  and  importance  of  a  study  which  bears  such 
fruits?  How  can  a  person  be  regarded  as  liberally  educated 
who  has  not  been  brought  in  contact  with  these  facts?  And 
yet  there  are  still  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  college  grad- 
uates who  have  neither  had  careful  training  in  the  principles,  nor 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  grand  results  of  modern 
geology ;  whose  minds  have  not  felt  the  inspiration  and  mental 
tension  resulting  from  contact  with  these  wonderful  discoveries 
and  conclusions.  Is  there  not  every  reason  why  geology  should 
be  taught,  provided  the  facts  and  princiijles  be  imparted  in  a  way 
to  stimulate,  quicken,  and  expand  the  mind? 

Brown  Universitt. 
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By  Prof.  Dr.  HERRMANN  NOTHNAGEL,  oe  Vienna.* 

rpHE  fact  is  very  evident  that  the  practical  art  of  healing  has 
J-  made  great  advances  during  the  past  century,  especially 
during  the  last  half  of  it.  The  progress  of  dermatology,  the 
brilliant  career  of  ophthalmology,  the  new  creation  of  laryngology, 
the  wonderful  development  of  operative  surgery  and  gynaecology, 
and,  in  the  line  of  internal  curatives,  the  introduction  of  a  series 
of  effective  remedial  substances  and  physical  methods  of  healing, 
and,  further,  the  greater  importance  attached  to  physiological, 
dietetical,  and  hygienic  factors  of  the  most  diversified  sorts — have 
all  taken  place  during  this  period,  and  in  part  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  our  contemporaries.  And  when  we  add  to  Lister's  anti- 
septic process  Pasteur's  discovery  of  the  antidote  for  rabies,  and 
Koch's  communication  of  a  cure  for  consumption,  which  was 
received  a  year  ago  with  such  unbounded  enthusiasm,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  force  itself  upon  us,  Where  are  the  limits  of  the 

*  From  an  address  before  the  Association  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at 
HaUe. 
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healing  art  ?  It  is  indeed  humanly  proper  to  hope  for  a  still  wider 
extension  of  its  scope,  and  it  is  a  duty  to  try  to  obtain  it.  But  it 
is  becoming  to  the  scientific  man  to  look  without  prepossessions 
only  at  the  facts,  and  with  calm  consideration  to  take  account, 
not  of  what  has  been  obtained  only,  but  of  what  is  attainable. 

"  Being  ill  is  life  under  changed  conditions."  What,  then,  is  it 
to  heal  ?  To  influence  pathological  processes  in  the  organism  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  brought  to  a  halt,  that  the  deranged 
tissues  and  disturbed  functions  shall  be  restoi-ed  to  the  normal, 
and  the  interrupted  interchanges  between  individual  tissues  and 
functions  and  the  whole  system  shall  bo  brought  back  to  health- 
ful relations  ;  that  is  what  we  call  healing. 

Healing,  in  the  sense  that  the  physician's  art  can  control  or- 
ganic processes  in  full  activity,  hns  not  been  advanced  by  the 
practical  progress  that  has  been  made  through  antisepsis.  For  a 
tumor  or  an  abscess  can  no  more  be  made  to  go  backward  at  this 
time  than  formerly.  Tlio  exscction  and  ()i)cning  of  them  are  not 
synonymous  with  a  real  cure.  And  as  with  superficial  lesions  and 
those  arising  from  external  causes,  so  it  is  with  those  in  the  inte- 
rior organism,  out  tif  whatever  causes  they  may  have  originated. 
In  an  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  a  cure  may  be  speeded  by  a  series 
of  appropriate  measures  to  the  extent  that  further  injuries  may 
be  prevented,  but  the  restoration  of  the  injured  parts  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  them.  On  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  and 
the  lesion  of  the  brain-substance,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  suitable 
preventives  to  limit  the  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  but  no  measure 
of  the  surgeon  hastens  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  divided  nerve-substance. 

Inflammations  constitute  another  class  of  clinical  afi'ections, 
either  acute  or  chronic,  which,  appearing  in  difl'erent  organs,  are 
grouped  under  that  single  designation.  As  we  know  from  daily 
experience,  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation  are  often  cured,  the 
chronic  more  rarely.  There  is,  however,  no  internal  medicament 
of  demonstrated  direct  application  for  acute  inflammations.  Such 
remedies  can  only  act  indirectly  in  special  cases — as,  for  instance, 
most  means  in  acute  catarrhs — as  supporting  applications. 

The  therapeutic  potentiality  of  the  physician's  art  is  its  most 
ancient  possession,  grossly  overapplied  through  centuries,  then 
abruptlj^  abandoned  in  part,  and  now  wavering  in  uncertainty. 
Quiet,  cold,  and  local  bloodletting  are  the  basis  of  a  treatment 
which  is,  under  well-defined  conditions,  very  helpful  in  acute  in- 
flammations. But  it  is  sometimes  fruitless,  sometimes  inapi)lica- 
ble.  Deep  inflammations,  skin  eruptions,  and  processes  that  set 
in  with  great  activity,  are  regarded  quite  apart  from  specific 
forms  like  tuberculosis ;  and  still  it  is  far  from  being  proved  that 
the  therapeutic  treatment,  even  when  the  sjTnptoms  have  sub- 
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sided  under  its  application,  have  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  inflammation.  Although  it  may  appear  to  he  so,  it 
is  no  way  demonstrated.  It  is  the  same  also  with  chronic  inflam- 
matory processes.  The  subsidence  of  single  favorably  localized 
forms  may  perhaps  be  promoted  by  such  measures  as  massage, 
gymnastics,  electricity,  special  baths,  etc. ;  but  of  them  all  it  can 
only  be  said  that  they  promote  absorption;  but  no  immediate 
influence  on  the  organism,  no  cure  of  the  processes,  is  worked  by 
them.  It  may  be  all  the  same  to  the  patient  whether  massage 
controls  the  restorative  process  directly  or  indirectly,  so  that  it 
makes  him  well.  In  many  other  instances  the  application  of  simi- 
lar methods  in  favorable  cases  may  overcome  individual  symp- 
toms, and  remove  the  products  of  the  disease,  without  yet  having 
any  essential  influence  upon  its  progress.  The  various  diseases 
of  the  blood,  metabolic  derangements,  and  the  inexhaustible  multi- 
tude of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  to  this  time  have  fur- 
nished no  more  opportunities  for  a  real  cure  than  the  soil  of 
Alaska  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  date  palm.  Among 
infectious  diseases  we  admit  only  that  in  typhus,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  dysentery,  cholera,  and  the  long,  dangerous  host  of  such 
contracting  diseases,  medical  art  can  contribute  much  to  a  favor- 
able outcome  by  counteracting  dangerous  symptoms,  and  through 
general  hygienic  measures  and  a  judicious  direction  of  nourish- 
ment. But  in  only  two,  perhaps  three,  of  these  diseases  can  medi- 
cine induce  a  cure  by  direct  influence  upon  the  pathological 
processes — viz.,  on  malaria,  syphilis,  and  acute  rheumatism. 
Of  the  last,  we  only  know  that  the  salicylic  treatment  allays 
the  fever  and  the  joint  affection,  but  is  without  influence  on  the 
dangerous  endocarditis,  with  its  following  of  disordered  heart- 
rhythm.  And  all  other  infections,  when  they  have  become  out- 
broken and  developed  illness,  can  not  to  this  day  be  cured  in  the 
sense  in  which  science  uses  that  word.  Whichever  way  one  turns 
he  will  everywhere  strike  limits.  In  fact,  a  diseased  condition  is 
susceptible  of  cure  only  so  long  as  it  is  attacked  while  still  ad- 
vancing; as  soon  as  it  has  reached  a  definite  culmination,  no 
more ;  there  then  remain  deformations,  atrophies,  hypertrophies, 
and  other  resultants  of  most  various  kinds.  In  most  cases  these 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  therapeutic  influence  and  restorative  pro- 
cess, except  occasionally  through  a  mechanical  measure  or  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  An  acute  pleurisy  is  curable,  but  not  its 
residues.  The  metabolic  anomalies  which  lead  to  the  formation 
of  calculus  in  the  kidneys  can  be  influenced  in  the  beginning, 
but  the  stone  when  it  is  formed  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
surgeon.  The  possibility  of  therapeutic  effect  is  in  many  cases 
determined  by  the  locality  of  the  process,  and,  further,  by  the 
circumstance  whether  the  cause  of  disease  accrued  suddenly  or 
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gradually,  or  set  in  with  greater  or  less  intensity.  A  quantity 
of  arsenic  which  ordinarily  would  kill  at  once,  is  borne  by  the 
habitual  arsenic-eater.  Of  two  similarly  constituted  persons, 
cholera  will  take  one  away  at  once,  while  another  will  escape 
with  a  light  attack.  A  disease  is  also  incurable  when  its  causes 
work  on  without  interruption.  Malaria  induces  an  incurably 
chronic  condition  if  the  infected  person  does  not  leave  the 
impregnated  marsh-land  of  his  residence.  A  bronchial  catarrh 
continues  stationary,  and  at  last  draws  the  lungs  into  sympathy 
with  it,  if  the  person  attacked  by  it  remains  constantly  exposed 
to  a  dusty  atmosphere.  With  like  suddenness  and  energy  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  with  like  continuance  of  the  local  pro- 
cesses, the  individual's  power  of  resistance,  the  vigor  of  his  consti- 
tution are  important  factors  in  determining  the  outcome.  A 
vigorous  thirty-year-old  man  will  overcome  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  which  would  be  fatal  to  an  old  man,  to  a  drinker,  or  to 
a  man  weakened  by  luxury  or  a  life  of  dissipation  or  suffering. 
Finally,  crimen  non  est  mtis,  sed  agroti — the  fault  is  not  of  the 
art,  but  of  the  patient — is  the  phrase  that  may  be  applied  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  most  correct  measures  taken  under  favorable 
circumstances  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  because  the  patient 
himself'  does  not  or  can  not  co-operate  with  them.  No  treatment 
can  relieve  the  smoker  from  his  throat-catarrh,  so  long  as  he  per- 
sists in  his  habit.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  especially  pertinent 
to  the  nervous  disorders  which  are  one  of  the  growing  scourges 
of  our  ago ;  incapacity  and  vacillation,  the  force  of  outer  influ- 
ences, or  the  pressure  of  business  too  often  intervene  to  interrupt 
a  cure  which  was  otherwise  fairly  possible. 

Gloomy  as  are  the  prospects  which  wo  have  before  us  here, 
we  still  recognize  that  all  diseases  which  do  not  fall  under  one  of 
these  mentioned  categories  are  curable,  or  that  their  curability  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  present 
state  of  medicine,  we  believe  that  the  possibility  of  in  time  curing 
malignant  tumors  is  not  yet  closed. 

Real  healing,  the  restoration  to  their  normal  state  of  functions 
and  tissues  that  have  been  changed  by  disease,  is  brought  about 
in  its  essentials  only  through  the  life-processes  in  the  organism. 
Therefore  the  answer  to  the  question  to  what  degree  the  healing 
art  is  or  may  be  in  a  condition  to  influence  these  processes  will  be 
decisive  as  to  whether  it  shall  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its 
knowledge.  And  if  it  results  that  this  can  not  be,  or  can  be 
only  within  a  small  compass,  then  will  arise  the  further  question 
whether  the  object  shall  be  hopelessly  given  up,  or  whether  still 
other  possibilities  are  open  for  medicine  to  strive  after  its  high 
aim.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  re-form  lost  cells  or  to  cause 
separated  ones  to  grow  together   again;  never  immediately  to 
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affect  the  processes  which  play  in  hallucinations  their  wild  pranks 
in  the  ganglion-cells  and  associative  paths. 

We  can  certainly  by  the  application  of  certain  substances 
cause  changes  in  particular  cells  which  are  expressed,  albeit  iu 
some  unknown  wa}%  by  physiological  eifects.  Thus  many  alka- 
loids, alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  bromine,  curare,  digitalis,  etc., 
operate  directly  on  particular  cell-groups,  and  bundles  of  nerves 
and  muscles ;  pilocarpine,  arsenic,  and  iodine  on  certain  glands ; 
phosphorus  on  growth  processes  in  the  bones.  When  the  cases  at 
present  known  are  analyzed,  it  is  found  that  bromine  restrains 
the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  for  a  short  time,  but  does  not  remove 
the  processes  in  the  central  nervous  system  from  which  they 
originate.  Alcohol  in  moderate  doses  temporarily  excites  the 
brain  and  heart  to  activity,  but  does  not  cure  a  single  pathological 
condition  the  presence  of  which  made  the  administration  of  alco- 
hol necessary.  Morphine  alleviates  the  pains  of  neuralgia,  but 
does  not  effect  any  fundamental  change  in  the  disease.  Some- 
times eft'ects  appear  like  those  of  iodine  in  certain  diseases  corre- 
sijonding  with  a  real  cure  brought  about  by  the  means  itself ;  but 
it  is  still  the  last  experience  of  medical  art  that  the  restoration 
from  the  diseased  condition,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  must 
come  to  pass  through  the  organism  itself.  Whether  an  order  of 
thoughts  like  that  which  Robert  Koch  developed  in  his  studies  of 
tuberculin  will  lead  to  this  end  must  be  learned  by  clinical  ex- 
jjeriment.  It  may  be  that  the  healing  art  will  inake  its  advance 
in  this  way.  For  the  present  we  must  learn,  the  more  impress- 
ively as  medical  knowledge  becomes  more  perfect,  that  the  doctor 
is  only  the  servant  of  Nature,  not  its  master. 

Although  the  expectation  and  the  possibility  of  controlling 
the  fundamentals  of  pathological  processes  are  so  limited,  the 
liealing  art  is  nevertheless  not  doomed  to  vain  contemplation  and 
inactive  dallying.  While  art  can  not  master  Nature,  it  can  follow 
it  with  diligent  observation.  The  truth  of  this  remark  covers  a 
genuine  progress,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
•cess  of  really  great  physicians.  To  investigate  the  exact  origin 
of  pathological  changes,  to  ascertain  bj^  what  methods  and  imder 
what  conditions  disturbances  of  the  organism  are  most  easily 
overcome  or  counterbalanced,  deliberately  to  support  and  imitate 
these  methods  if  possible,  and  before  everything  to  do  no  harm, 
is  the  way  by  which  the  healing  art  can  accomplish  something 
important  and  good.  History  proves  incontestably  that  practical 
efficiency  at  the  sick-bed  goes  in  an  exactly  parallel  line  with  the 
cultivation  of  scientific  methods.  Medicine  to-day,  without  yet 
being  able  directly  to  cure  the  pathological  condition,  reaches, 
simply  by  following  the  principles  here  laid  down,  incomparably 
more  favorable  x-esults  than  formerly.     It  has  learned,  first  of  all, 
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not  to  interfere  so  as  to  destroy  tin-  course  of  natural  compensa- 
tions; but  seeks — hy  dietetical.  liyt^^it'uic,  and  climatic  influences, 
here  by  the  removal  of  excitants,  there  by  methodical  stimula- 
tion of  the  matter-changes  of  the  nervous  system — to  put  tlie 
organism  into  a  condition  to  overcome  the  i)atliol(igical  disturb- 
ances. To  use  such  measures,  carefully  adajjted  on  principles  of 
scientific  observation  and  enlai'ged  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
disease  tt)  the  most  diverse  conditions,  continually  to  furnish  a 
closer  support  to  the  natural  compensations  and  adai)tatioiis — 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  to  which  the  healing  art  must  tuin  in  or- 
der to  enlarge  its  sct)pe. 

Since  we  know  that  already  developed  iiatliological  processes 
can  be  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  affected  by  art.  it  should  be 
our  more  inllexible  i)urpo.se  to  guard  against  their  beginning,  to 
recognize  the  causes  of  disease,  and  render  them  hai'udess.  But 
this  purpose  must  be  compreliended  in  its  widest  sense ;  it  should 
not  be  contined  to  the  prevention  of  infections  diseases  alone,  or  to 
mere  measures  of  sanitary  ])olicy.  but  should  also  include  specific 
means  of  cure.  Thus,  the  treatment  of  malarious  disease  with  qui- 
nine is  to  all  apj)earance  etiological.  The  changes  that  have  already 
taken  i)lace  in  the  l)lood-cells  and  the  sjileen  are  not  reversed  1)V 
cpiinine,  but  the  i)lasmodia  of  malaria  are  in  .some  way  destroyed, 
and  tlu>n  the  disea.se  may  be  cured. 

The  hope  is  not  unjustified  that  in  a  nearer  or  further  future 
we  sluill  learn  to  nullify  by  sjiecific  means  tlie  ])romoters  of  dis- 
ease in  many  other  infections.  After  nullifying  the  irritating 
causes,  the  processes  of  Nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  comjdete  the 
cure.  It  is  possible  that  this  advance  will  be  perfected  incident- 
ally, as  h.as  hajipened  with  quinine  and  malarious  disease,  and 
with  salicylic  acid  and  rheumatism.  There  is  also  good  ground 
here  for  the  hope  that  methodical  research  will  be  rich  in  re- 
sults. The  fruitful  investigations  of  numerous  contemporary 
laborers  permit  much  to  be  expected.  And  though  the  conflict  of 
opinions  sways  hither  and  thither,  and  although  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  gained  relates  only  to  diseases  of  animals,  there  is 
no  vital  reason  for  supposing  that  the  same  results  will  not  also 
be  reached  for  man. 

The  efforts  of  the  present  are  turned  in  three  directions:  to 
cure  bacterial  diseases  that  have  already  become  clinically  visi- 
ble ;  to  make  infections  harmless  while  in  their  incubatory  stages ; 
and  especially  to  ward  off  infection.  The  last-named  object  is 
the  farthest-reaching  one.  It  can  be  attained  in  two  ways :  by 
sanitary  prf)tective  measures  against  epidemics,  and  by  confer- 
ring immunity  on  the  individual  organism,  of  which  vaccination 
for  small-pox  is  a  typical  example.  Securing  artificial  immunity 
by  inoculation,  and  its  scientific  basis,  are  now  in  the  full  flow 
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of  investigation.  However  favorable  results  may  be  reached  in 
it,  it  seems  practically  clear  that  preventive  immunity,  even  when 
we  have  gained  sufficient  experience  in  it,  will  be  conferred  only 
against  those  infections  to  which  many  men  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed— such  as  small-pox,  measles,  possibly  scarlet  fever,  whoop- 
ing-cough, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  dii^htheria,  and  enteric 
fever ;  in  the  time  of  approaching  epidemics,  as  cholera,  influenza, 
and  typhus  and  relapsing  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  preventive  measures  of  immunity  will  be 
jidopted  against  rabies,  anthrax,  and  tetanus.  The  problem  of 
warding  off  and  removing  the  causes  evidently  exists  in  the  great- 
est possible  comprehensiveness,  and  iu  the  most  diverse  other 
conditions,  but  its  working  is  not  so  strikingly  manifested  in  them 
as  it  is  against  bacterial  infections. 

While  art  is  limited,  in  the  curing  of  pathological  processes, 
by  the  impossibility  of  changing  the  course  of  life  at  pleasure ; 
while  it  also  reaches  limitations  in  warding  off  disease,  yet  its 
function  is  not  exhausted  ;  there  still  remains  to  it  the  extraordi- 
narily important  work  of  treating  symptoms.  An  inconceivable 
number  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  look  directly  to  this  pur- 
pose. In  numerous  cases,  also,  the  application  of  burning  and 
bath-cures,  of  electricity,  and  many  other  therapeutic  heljjs,  is 
made  for  the  same  end.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  art 
is  not  underrated.  It  is  often  indifferent  to  the  jiatient  whether 
these  or  those  anatomical  and  functional  changes  take  place ;  he 
will  have  no  perception  of  them,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  them  in 
his  capacity  or  have  his  life  shortened  by  them.  But  symptom- 
atic treatment  often  makes  natural  cure  possible ;  it  bridges  over 
dangerous  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  And  no  person 
to  whom  intelligent  management  by  a  physician  has  preserved  a 
dear  one  will  think  little  of  the  treatment  of  symptoms. 

In  this  the  healing  art  is  not  only  capable  of  extraordinary 
progress,  but  is  actually  advancing  in  an  encouraging  degree. 
Since  Griesinger  lamented,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  doctor  was 
helpless  in  the  heat  of  fever,  we  can  now,  by  the  cold-water  treat- 
ment and  a  number  of  strong  antipyretics,  keep  a  typhus  patient 
almost  continuously  at  the  normal  temperatiire.  Recent  years 
have  furnished  numerous  soporifics  and  antiseptics,  pilocarpine 
and  cocaine  and  others,  and  the  present  is  equally  fruitful  in  the 
introduction  of  symptomatic  metliods.  Everywhere  active  life, 
fresh  labors ;  and,  amid  all  of  it,  every  human  existence  which 
comes  to  a  premature  end,  every  person  who  is  hampered  in  his 
career  by  chronic  disease,  admonishes  us  that  here  are  the  limits 
of  medical  art.  Some  of  these  barriers  it  will  never  raise ;  at  best, 
it  will  be  able  only  to  push  them  further  on. — Translated  for  The 
PomiJar  Science  Monthly  from  the  Phannaceutische  Rundschau. 
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DENDRITES. 

By   M.  STANISLAS   MEUNIEB. 

THERE  is  a  universal  tciKlonc-y  to  seek  and  sometimes  to  see  in 
tiie  t'oruis  of  objects  ai'ound  us  representations  of  the  human 
figure  or  of  animals  and  plants.  Many  interesting  examples  have 
been  recorded  and  jiictured  in  La  Nature  of  rocks  and  mountains 
presenting  resemblances  to  animated  forms.  We  arc  quite  ready 
to  discern  in  the  clouds  all  sorts  of  personages ;  and  at  periods 
when  su})erstition  has  been  active,  ai)])aritions  have  been  desci'ibed, 
the  wliole  existence  of  which  consisted  of  misinterjireted  simple 
resemblances.  Stones  have  usually  been  considered  especially 
worthy  of  attention  in  this  category:  in  tubercles  of  sandstone 
and  nodules  of  Hint  it  is  easy  to  find  features  analogous  witli  the 
most  various  objects.  A  block  of  sandstone  is  exhibited  in  the 
forest  of  Eontainebleau  on  which  one  willing  to  see  it  niay  recog- 
nize a  petrified  knight  on  his  horse,  all  of  the  natural  size.  A 
nodule  of  sandstone  was  once  brought  to  me  in  the  geological 
laboratory  of  the  museum,  on  which  the  owner  saw  the  poi-trait 
of  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Some  jiersons  are  sju'cially  ingenious 
in  finding  resemblances  in  flints;  and  Boucher  de  Perthes  admit- 
ted into  his  Atlas  of  Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities  a  whole 
series  of  figures  of  imitative  forms  of  that  niiiiei-al. 

There  is  no  limit  to  this  line  of  curiosities.  All  sorts  of  sub- 
jects ma,v  be  found — calves'  heads,  which  are  quite  common,  and 
eyes,  birds,  fishes,  detached  hands,  fe'et,  and  ears,  and  human  pro- 
files. A  large  flint  was  kept  for  a  long  time  at  Meudon,  on  which 
everybody  recognized  the  bust  of  Louis  XIV.  To  such  accidents 
M.  J.  B.  Robinet.  in  1778.  devoted  a  part  of  his  ingenious  Consid- 
erations on  the  EflForts  of  Nature  in  trying  to  make  Man  (Con- 
siderafions  srir  les  es.sais  de  la  Nature  qui  ajiprend  a  faire 
Vhomiite).  As  we  turn  the  leaves  of  this  curious  work  we  see 
described,  in  distinct  paragraphs,  ardln-opocardites,  representing 
the  heart  of  man  ;  encepludUe.s,  or  brains ;  crano'ides,  or  skulls ; 
otife.s;  or  ear-stones ;  leucophfhalmos,  or  white  eyes ;  chirites,  or 
hands  ;  stones  representing  a  muscle,  and  even  the  olfactory 
nerve,  etc. 

The  drawing  of  the  distinction  between  fortuitous  resemblances 
and  true  fossils  was  protracted  and  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  forms  are  often  mingled,  sometimes  associated  in  the 
same  specimen  or  originating  in  beds  having  the  most  essential 
characteristics  in  common. 

Sometimes,  for  instance,  fossils  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
impressions  squeezed  between  two  beds  of  rock  or  between  two 
lamin£3e  of  a  schistose  stone.     Fishes  and  insects  are  found  in  this 
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condition,  and  plants  in  prodigious  abundance.  Accidental  cases 
of  color  or  structure  externally  resembling  tliese  may  be  found 
under  similar  conditions  —  more  or  less  complicated  figures  in 
which  it  will  be  often  easy  to  find  such  resemblances  as  clouds  or 
the  arabesques  of  a  tap- 
estry give  us.  Fig.  1 
represents  an  example 
of  this  kind,  from  the 
Saxonia  Suhterranea  of 
Mylius  (Leipsic,  1709) ; 
it  is  the  picture  of  a 
stone  the  fracture  of 
which  exhibits  spots 
making  out  the  figure 
of  a  fowl  with  her  plu- 
mage, comb,  and  the 
scutels  of  the  tarsi. 

A  class  of  accidents 
of  a  different  character 
is  especially  fruitful  of 
surprises  of  the  kind  under  consideration.  These  are  the  den- 
drites, which  are  very  frequent  in  joints  of  rocks  of  all  ages,  and 
of  which  Fig.  2  gives  a  very  exact  idea.     At  Romainville  and 


Fig.  1. 


-Stone,  the  fracture  of  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  feathered  fowl.     (After  Mylius.) 


Fio.  2. — Dendbite,  composed  of  small  crystals  of  ferriferous  oxide  of  manganese — the  acer- 
desis  of  mineralogists  ;  found  in  the  fissures  of  a  lithographic  limestone.  (Specimen  from 
the  M-U><eura  of  Natural  History  ;   half  the  natural  size.) 


Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  we  may  see  in  the  plaster  quarries  that  all 
the  fissures  crossing  the  beds  of  marl,  whatever  their  color,  white. 
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green,  or  gray,  witli  whii-li  tlu;  j^ypsiiiii  is  c-ut  up,  are  darkened 
with  dendrites  of  various  diniensions  and  sometimes  very  elegant. 
Tliese  dendrites  are  likewise  found  in  limestones,  elialk,  building- 
stones,  lithographic  stones,  and  conipaet  marbles ;  in  sandstones, 
granite,  and  various  other  crystalline  rocks.    They  are  not  always 

black  ;    some    are  the   color  of 

rust  ;  some  are  metallic,  and 
consist  of  common  jjyrites  be- 
tween sheets  of  slate,  or  copper, 
or  native  silver,  or  gold.  Final- 
ly, besides  sui)erticial  ilendrites. 
deej)  ones  are  known,  which  are 
developed  across  the  mass  of  the 
stones.  Tlie  best-known  s])eci- 
mens  of  this  kind  are  those 
which  make  api)ropriate  the 
special  designation  of  arborized 
agalc  (Fig.  ;!). 

This  name,  like  that  of  den- 
drites, shows  that  a  vegetable 
origin  was  at  first  attributed 
to  these  accidents.  Sometimes 
fancy  went  further ;  and  Fig.  -t  represents,  from  Mylius,  whom 
we  have  already  (pioted,  the  figure  of  a  dendrite  in  mIucIi  the 
author  saw  a  lanilscape — a  plain  traversed  by  a  river  and  bordered 
by  a  cliain  of  wooded  hills,  and  juercefl  with  caves.  It  is  easy  to 
discover  that  <lendrites  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
vegetable  ramifications  with  which  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  com- 
pare them,  and,  when  we  study  them  under  a  sufficient  magnifying 
power,  the   crystalline  ^,  _ 

structure  of  most  of 
them  appears  distinct- 
ly. This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  black 
dendrites,  which  are 
most  abundant,  and  is 
shown  in  the  originals 
of  Figs.  2  and  4,  which  I 
have  particularly  stud- 
ied, and  have  been  able 
to  produce  artificiallj'. 
It  is   evident    that 


Fio.  3.— Ariii'Kizei'  Aoatk  ;  that  in,  optto  in- 
clo^iiii.'  11  di'iiclritc  iltfji  in  its  miiR".  (Spcci- 
inuii  frmi  tlif  Miim-um  of  Niitiinil  History ; 
hull' the  natunil  Hi/.e.) 


Fig.  4.— Schist,  exhibitincr  dendrites,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  landseape  may  be  imagined. 


these  dendrites,  which  consist  of  a  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese 
—the  acerdesis  of  mineralogists— are  the  result  of  a  precipitating 
action  exercised  by  calcareous  rocks  on  water  containing  traces 
of  metallic  salts.     Hence  we  might  expect  to  obtain  an  imitation 
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of  them  by  placing  pieces  of  marble  or  lithographic  stone  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  or  sulphate  of  manganese.  The  hope 
of  success  is  all  the  more  legitimate  because  carbonate  of  lime 
has  already  permitted  the  imitation  in  this  way  of  several  natural 
minerals,  particularly  of  limonite,  an  iron  mineral,  and  bauxite, 
or  the  mineral  of  aluminum.  But  the  experiment  has  not  been 
successful,  and,  instead  of  the  desired  black  deposit,  we  get  only 
chocolate-brown  flakes  having  no  resemblance  to  the  substance 
of  the  dendrites. 

Seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  want  of  success,  I  have  found, 
by  analysis,  that  the  dendrites  said  to  be  of  manganese  contain 
oxide  of  iron,  iu  minute  proportions  it  is  true,  but  in  iiroportions 
that  seem  to  be  sufficient.  And  the  addition  of  traces  of  ferric 
salts  to  the  sohition  of  manganese  salt  has  reallj'  determined  the 
deposit  on  the  limestone  surface  of  a  perfectly  black  compound, 
presenting  in  many  cases  the  exact  form  of  the  dendrites  of 
Nature.  I  have  in  the  museiim  specimens  that  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  subject,  the  inferiority  of  which  to  the  models  which  I 
sought  to  cojjy  is  most  probably  due  to  the  inferior  slowness  of 
the  process  of  producing  them. — Translated  for  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  from  La  Nature. 
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Bt  Dr.  manly  MILES. 

THE  rapid  development  of  science  and  its  numerous  applica- 
tions in  the  industrial  arts  are  leading  to  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age.  The  aid  of  science  is  now  invoked  in  every 
department  of  human  activity,  and,  judging  from  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  we  can  not  perceive  any  indications  of  a  limit 
to  its  useful  applications  in  the  industries. 

While  the  genei'al  outlook  encourages  optimistic  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  i^resent  and  prospective  advantages  that  may  be  real- 
ized from  the  applications  of  science,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
shadows  involved  in  its  progress,  which  seriously  interfere  with 
its  own  advancement,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  difficulties 
attending  original  investigations  relating  to  many  industrial  prob- 
lems. 

The  scope  and  extended  range  of  modern  science,  that  necessi- 
tate a  subdivision  of  its  lines  of  research  into  numerous  branches, 

*  An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  Washington  moctins;  of  the  American 
Association  of  Science,  and  also  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science. 
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eacli  of  wliic-li  requires  a  lifetime  of  diligent  study  fur  its  mas- 
tery, an;  serious  obstacles  in  the  investigation  of  a  certain  class 
of  jirobleiiis  that  can  t)nly  be  solved  by  contributions  from  the 
entire  circle  of  the  sciences. 

Prof.  Huxley  has  souikIimI  a  note  of  warning  which  should  be 
heeded,  especially  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  experi- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science.  In  his  retir- 
ing address  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  he  says:  "  Of  late 
years  it  has  struck  nie  with  constantly  increasing  force  that  those 
who  have  toiled  for  the  advancement  of  science  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  realization  of  their  own  wishes. 
We  are  in  the  case  of  Tarpeia.  who  ojjened  the  gates  of  the  Koman 
citadel  to  the  Sabines,  and  was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the 
reward  bestowed  upon  her.  It  has  become  impossible  for  any  man 
to  keep  jiace  with  the  i)i-ogress  of  the  whole  of  any  iniporlaiit 
branch  of  science.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  do  so  his  mental  fac- 
ulties would  be  crushed  by  the  multitude  of  journals  and  volu- 
minous monographs  which  a  too  fertile  press  casts  upon  him. 
This  was  not  tlie  case  in  my  young  days.  A  diligent  readei' might 
then  keej)  fairly  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  without  de- 
moralizing his  faculties  by  the  accumulation  of  unassimilated  in- 
formation. It  looks  as  if  the  scientific,  like  other  revolutions, 
meant  to  dev(jur  its  own  children ;  as  if  the  growth  of  science 
tended  to  overwhelm  its  votaries;  as  if  the  man  of  science  of  the 
future  were  c(mdemned  to  diminish  int(j  a  narrowerand  narrower 
specialist  as  time  goes  on. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  such  catastrophe 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  growtli  of  i^cience ;  but  I  do  think 
it  is  a  tendency  to  be  feared,  and  an  evil  to  be  most  carefully 
provided  against.  The  man  who  works  away  at  one  corner  of 
Nature,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all  the  rest,  diminishes  his  chances  of 
seeing  what  is  to  be  seen  in  that  corner;  for,  as  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind my  present  hearers,  that  which  the  investigator  perceives 
de]iends  much  more  o7i  that  which  lies  behind  his  sense-organs 
than  on  the  object  in  front  of  them. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  defense  against  this  tendency 
to  the  degeneration  of  scientific  Ayorkers  lies  in  the  organization 
and  extension  of  scientific  education  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
breadth  of  culture  without  superficiality  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
depth  and  precision  of  knowleilge  without  narrowness." 

From  tiie  exceeding  complexity  of  many  of  the  problems  in 
agricultural  science,  and  the  number  of  factors  that  require  con- 
sideration in  attempts  to  solve  them,  there  is  especial  need  of 
guarding  against  the  dangers  attending  the  exclusive  prosecution 
of  special  lines  of  research,  which  are  so  forcibly  stated  by  Prof. 
Huxley  with  reference  to  the  general  advancement  of  science. 
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In  almost  every  problem  in  agriculture  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  life  are  directly  concerned,  under  various  forms  and 
activities,  which  can  not  be  expressed  or  formulated  in  chemical 
terms,  from  the  self-evident  truth  that  the  part  can  not  contain 
the  whole.  The  significance  and  interdependent  relations  of  the 
biological  factors  in  agriculture  are  unavoidably  obscured  by  the 
exclusive  consideration  of  specific  details  which,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  may  prove  to  be  but  incidents  in  the  mani- 
festations of  general  laws. 

The  solution  of  these  Protean  problems  can  only  be  secured  by 
abstract  researches  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  several  fac- 
tors to  each  other,  and  to  the  general  laws  of  which  they  are  the 
expression.  The  principles  of  science  that  are  admitted  to  be  of 
general  application  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  developing  an 
improved  and  rational  system  of  agriculture,  while  the  purely 
empirical  liiies  of  research  that  aim  to  discover  specific  rules 
of  practice,  and  thus  gain  immediate  practical  results,  retard  the 
march  of  progress  by  the  delusive  importance  assigned  to  non- 
essential details. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
markable progress  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  industrial  arts 
through  the  recognition  and  aj^plications  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  Faraday  looked  i;pon  as  "  the  high- 
est law  in  physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  per- 
ceive," and  Huxley  refers  to,  in  connection  with  evolution,  as 
"  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  generalizations  of  science." 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  Nature's  operations,  has  not 
received  adequate  attention  in  agricultural  science.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  terms  it  has  been  incidentally  referred  to  as  a  fac- 
tor in  biology,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  mechanical 
work,  but  the  dominance  of  purely  chemical  considerations  has 
prevented  its  real  significance  in  all  organic  processes  from  being 
fully  recognized. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter 
pointed  out  to  physiologists  the  "  distinction  between  the  dynami- 
cal and  the  material  conditions ;  the  former  supplying  the  power 
which  does  the  work,  while  the  latter  affords  the  instrumental 
means  through  which  that  power  operates." 

The  material  conditions  have,  however,  continued  to  receive  a 
predominant,  and  almost  exclusive,  share  of  attention,  and  the 
manifestations  of  energy  in  the  processes  of  vegetable  and  animal 
nutrition  have  practically  been  ignored. 

In  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  especially  in 
planning  and  conducting  experiments,  the  transformations  of 
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matter  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  sole  factors  requiring  atten- 
tion, and  a  simplicity  in  organic  processes  has  been  assumed  that 
is  not  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  nutrition  and  well-being  of  plants 
and  animals. 

An  approximate  quantitative  estimate  of  the  expenditure  of 
energy  in  certain  processes  of  Nature  involved  in  growing  a  field 
crop  will  servo  to  illustrate  its  imjiortance  in  biological  science 
and  farm  economy,  and  a  preliminary  review  of  some  of  the 
salient  points  in  the  economy  of  plants  will  simplify  the  problem 
wo  have  to  deal  with. 

A  growing  crop,  in  common  with  other  living  organisms,  re- 
quires certain  conditions  of  environment  for  the  healthy  and  vig- 
orous exercise  of  its  vital  activities,  among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated as  essential,  a  suitable  temperature,  a  certain  supply  of 
moisture,  and  a  sufficient  food-supply ;  and  to  these  must  be 
added  soil  conditions  that  promote  an  extended  root  development 
and  distribution. 

Plants  differ  as  to  the  temperature  required  for  active  growth, 
but  there  is  for  each  a  minimum,  below  which  growth  ceases  ;  a 
maximum,  above  which  life  is  destroyed ;  and  between  these  an 
optimum  temperature  which  is  most  favorable  for  the  activity  of 
the  processes  of  nutrition.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  an  incident  of  seasons,  need  not  be  noticed  here,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  soil 
temperatures,  which  depend  on  conditions  that,  to  some  extent, 
may  be  controlled. 

Plants  obtain  their  supply  of  water  from  the  diffused  moisture 
of  the  soil,  which  is  retained  by  cajiillary  attraction.  In  fertile 
soils  this  capillary  water  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by  the 
drafts  made  upon  it  by  growing  plants,  and  by  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place  from  the  surface  soil,  and  an  equilibrium  is 
thus  maintained  in  the  distribution  of  soluble  soil  constituents, 
and  in  the  processes  of  soil  metabolism.* 

To  say  nothing  of  other  important  considerations,  it  is  evident 
that  soil  conditions  favorable  fol-  the  extended  distribution  of  the 
roots  of  plants  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  needed 
supplies  of  water  from  the  comparatively  limited  amount  present 
in  the  soil.  As  the  water  evaporated  from  the  surface  soil  is  re- 
placed from  below  by  capillary  attraction,  its  influence  on  soil 
metabolism  and  the  transportation  of  soluble  soil  constituents  to- 
ward the  surface  strata  should  receive  attention  as  a  factor  in  the 

*  The  series  of  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  changes  taking  place  in  the  soil,  or  in 
the  processes  of  vegetable  and  animal  nutrition,  are  conveniently  expressed  by  the  general 
term  metaboliem,  and  they  are  frequently  designated  as  metabolic  procca»c3. 
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economy  of  plant  growth  that  is  closely  related  to  that  presented 
by  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  exhaled  by  their 
leaves. 

Energy  has  been  defined  as  "  the  power  of  doing  work,  or  over- 
coming resistance,"  and  its  varied  transformations  into  heat, 
motion,  electricity,  etc.,  without  gain  or  loss,  are  expressed  by  the 
general  term  conservation  of  energy.  In  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  plants  an  expenditure  of  energy  is  evidently  required  in  the 
work  involved  in  a  number  of  distinct,  but  correlated,  processes, 
the  most  important  of  which  are — constructive  metabolism,  or  the 
building  of  organic  substance;  the  exhalation  of  water  by  the 
leaves,  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  their  processes  of  nu- 
trition ;  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  soil ;  and  the 
warming  of  the  soil  to  provide  optimum  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  energy  expended  in  constructive  metabolism,  or  tissue- 
building,  is  stored  up  as  potential  energy,  and  reappears  as  heat 
when  the  plant  is  decomposed  by  any  process,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  is  burned.  The  mechanical  force  exhibited  by  growing 
plants  is  a  phase  of  the  constructive  process  that  has  often  been 
noticed.  President  Clark's  squash  raised  a  weight  of  4,120  pounds 
in  its  processes  of  growth.  Sprouts  from  the  roots  of  a  tree  push- 
ing their  way  through  an  asphalt  pavement  have  been  observed 
by  myself,  and  many  similar  exhibitions  of  the  force  exerted  by 
growing  plants  are  often  seen. 

These  obvious  manifestations  of  energy  in  constructive  metab- 
olism are,  however,  so  familiar  that  they  require  but  a  passing 
notice,  and  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  much  larger  expendi- 
tures of  energy  involved  in  vaporizing  the  water  exhaled  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  evaporated  from  the  surface  soil,  as  these  un- 
obtrusive and  incidental  processes,  as  they  might  be  termed,  are 
quite  as  significant  factors  in  plant  growth  as  the  direct  work  of 
building  organic  substance,  to  which  the  attention  of  physiologists 
is  more  particularly  directed.  In  field  experiments  the  results 
obtained  with  manures  must  largely  depend  on  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  under  the  prescribed  conditions,  in  the  work  of  exhalation 
by  the  plants  and  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  soil. 
The  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  manure  may,  in  fact,  be  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  growing  crop. 

Experiments  at  Rothamsted,  England,  and  on  the  continent 
by  Hellriegel,  on  the  exhalation  of  water  by  a  variety  of  farm 
crops,  including  wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  show  that 
about  three  hundred  pounds  of  water  are  exhaled  by  the  leaves  for 
each  pound  of  dry  organic  substance  formed  by  the  plants.  It 
was  estimated  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  the  average  annual  ex- 
halation from  the  wheat  grown  on  some  of  the  experimental  plots 
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at  Rothamsted  was  at  the  rate  of  1,080,000  pounds  of  water  per 
acre,  or  the  equivalent  of  7"4  inches  of  rainfall ;  and  on  the  same 
basis  the  exhalation  from  a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  of  (lO  bushels 
per  acre,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  8"5  inches  of  rainfall. 

So  far  as  the  expenditure  of  energy  is  concerned,  it  matters  not 
whether  water  is  changed  to  vapor  in  the  i)rocess  of  exhalation 
by  the  crop  or  in  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard of  measurement  will,  therefore,  be  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Energy  is  measured  in  heat-units,  and  work  is  expressed  in 
foot-pounds  or  in  kilogramme-metres.*  For  convenience  of  illus- 
tration we  will  make  use  of  another  standard  adopted  by  engineers, 
which,  although  not  as  definite,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 
jiurpose. 

From  experimental  data  it  has  been  found  that,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  one  pound  of  coal  will  eva])oratc  from  G'GO  to  8"CG 
pounds  of  water  from  an  initial  temperature  of  32°  Fahr., according 
to  the  quality  of  the  coal  used.  If  we  assume  that  one  pound  of 
coal  will  evaporate  8"5  pounds  of  water  under  the  conditions  pre- 
sented in  crop-growing,  our  standard  will  be  considerably  above 
what  is  realized  iu  ordinary  steam-engines. 

The  energ}'  required  to  vaporize  the  water  exhaled  by  one 
acre  of  corn  in  its  processes  of  growth,  with  a  yield  as  above  es- 
timated, would,  therefore,  bo  represented  by  the  heat  produced  in 
burning  220,500  pounds  of  coal,  or  over  113  tons.  This  may  bo 
expressed  in  another  form,  which  will,  perhaps,  bo  more  readily 
understood.  We  are  told  that  "  a  good  condensing  engine  of 
largo  size,  supplied  with  good  boilers,  consumes  two  pounds  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour."  The  work  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  exhalation  from  one  acre  of  corn  would,  therefore,  bo 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  more  than  twenty-five  horses  day  and 
night,  without  cessation,  for  six  months. 

The  same  standards  of  measurement  applied  to  the  energy 
expended  in  evaporating  water  from  the  soil  will  give  quite  as 
striking  results.  With  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  a  crop,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  soil 
will  vary,  within  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits,  with  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  heat,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  that  influence  evapora- 
tion, as  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds. 

From  the  best  evidence  I  can  obtain,  which  need  not  here  be 

*  The  English  heat-unit  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
1°  Fahr.  in  temperature,  and  the  French  heat-unit,  or  calorie,  is  the  amount  of  beat  re- 
quired to  raise  one  kilogramme  of  water  1°  C.  in  temperature. 

A  foot-pound  =  one  pound  raised  one  foot. 

A  kilogramme-metre  —  one  kilogramme  (2-2  pounds)  raised  one  metre  (3'28  feet). 
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discussed  in  detail,  it  appears  safe  to  estimate  tlie  soil  evaporation 
in  the  Middle  States  at  approximately  twice  the  amount  exhaled 
hy  a  growing  crop  of  fair  luxuriance.  Of  an  annual  rainfall  of 
thirty-two  inches,  or  over,  fairly  distributed,  we  may  then  as- 
sume, with  api^arent  good  reason,  that  about  sixteen  inches  will 
be  disposed  of  by  evaporation  from  a  fertile,  well-drained  soil,  and 
about  eight  inches  by  exhalation  from  a  growing  crop,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  twenty-four  inches  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  form 
of  vapor  from  soil  and  crop,  involving  an  expenditure  of  energy 
represented  by  the  heat  produced  by  burning  320  tons  of  coal  per 
acre,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  seventy-three  horses,  day 
and  night,  without  intermission,  for  six  months.  If  to  this  is 
added  the  energy  expended  in  constructive  metabolism  and  in 
warming  the  soil,  which  we  will  not  now  estimate  in  specific 
terms,  the  sum  would  represent  the  normal  demands  for  energy 
in  growing  a  crop  of  one  acre. 

This  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  appears  to  be  quite  as 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  crop  as  the  supply  of  food  con- 
stituents, to  which  attention  has  been  too  exclusively  directed, 
and  any  conditions  that  tend  to  materially  increase  or  diminish 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  injurious. 

From  this  standpoint  the  princiijle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  furnishes  most  satisfactory  data  for  discussing  the  philos- 
ophy of  farm  drainage.  On  undrained,  retentive  soils,  the  rain 
that  falls  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  crop  and 
soil  metabolism  must  be  removed  by  evaporation,  and  this  calls 
for  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  enei'gy  that  on  drained 
land  might  be  made  available  in  useful  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  influence  of  removing  surplus  water  by  evaporation  on  the 
physical  and  biological  characteristics  of  the  soil. 

For  each  inch  of  surplus  rainfall  removed  from  the  soil  by 
evaporation,  the  energy  expended  would  be  represented  by  36,000 
pounds  of  coal  per  acre.  With  an  annual  rainfall  of  forty  inches, 
which  is  not  unusual  in  the  Middle  States,  and  is  considerably 
exceeded  in  some  localities,  there  would  be  sixteen  inches  of  water 
in  excess  of  the  normal  demands  of  an  ordinary  farm  crop,  and 
to  remove  this  by  evaporation  would  require  the  equivalent 
of  about  213  tons  of  coal  per  acre,  representing  the  coutiniioiis 
work  of  forty-eight  horses,  day  and  night,  for  six  months.  The 
removal  of  this  surplus  water  by  drainage  would  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  enormous  expenditure  of  energy,  besides  other 
incidental  advantages  which  we  need  not  notice  here. 

In  the  economy  of  animals  the  manifestations  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  are  quite  as  striking  and  significant. 
The  potential  energy  of  their  food  is  the  sole  source  of  the  energy 
expended  in  work,  and  in  their  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
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Animals  have  been  looked  upon  as  machines  for  converting  the 
vegetable  products  of  the  farm  into  animal  products  of  greater 
value,  and  this  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  may  be  interpreted  as  the  conversion  of  the  potential 
energy  of  field  crops  into  the  useful  work  of  an  animal  machine. 
Considered  as  macliines  for  the  manufacture  of  definite  products, 
the  efficiency  of  animals  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work 
performed  for  a  given  supply  of  energy  in  their  food. 

An  ordinary  steam-engine  formerly  converted  less  than  one 
tenth  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel  consumed  into  useful 
work,  and  the  attention  of  engineers  has  been  directed  to  improve- 
ments in  construction  to  secure  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  work  performed,  by  a  more  complete  utilization  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  supplied  in  the  form  of  coal  or  other  fuel.  The  re- 
maikable  industrial  development  of  the  past  few  years,  resulting 
in  a  material  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion, is  largely  owing  to  improvements  in  the  steam-engine 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  a  more  intelligent  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  animal  machine 
works  with  greater  economy  than  the  steam-engine,  even  in  its 
iiii])roved  form,  but,  according  to  the  most  favorable  estimates, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  potential  energy  of  foods  is  utilized 
in  useful  work,  and  there  is  a  broad  margin  for  improvement, 
even  in  what  we  call  our  improved  breeds,  to  secure  a  more 
efficient  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  problem  of  paramount  interest  in  animal  husbandry  is 
essentially  the  same  the  mechanical  engineer  has  been  dealing 
with  in  his  efiForts  to  improve  the  steam-engine.  It  is  simply  to 
obtain  the  largest  net  returns  in  useful  work  from  the  potential 
energy  of  the  food  consumed.  It  is  evident  that  improvements  in 
the  animal  machine  itself  must  be  the  leading  object  to  receive 
attention,  and  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  must  recognize  this 
principle  in  their  efforts  for  improvement.  The  form  and  pro- 
portions in  which  the  chemical  constituents  of  food  are  provided 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  inherited  capacity  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  animal  machine  to  utilize  and  economize  energy  in 
the  work  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  animal  products. 

When  speaking  of  foods  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  a  limited  demand  in  the  animal  economy  for  the 
so-called  nutritive  constituents,  aside  from  their  agency  in  the 
transformations  of  energy  involved  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
system.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
foods  are  stored  up  in  the  body,  even  during  the  period  of  growth, 
when  the  demands  for  new  materials  in  constriactive  metabolism 
are  most  active,  while  an  abundant  supply  of  energy  in  an  avail- 
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able  form  must  be  provided  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  mani- 
festations of  life.  It  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assumed  that 
the  potential  energy  of  foods  may  be  considered  as  a  reliable  in- 
dex of  their  physiological  value.  Biological  processes  are  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and,  in  calling  attention  to  energy  as  a  dominant 
factor  in  vital  activities,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  other  important 
considerations  which  can  not  here  be  noticed. 

Protean  transformations  of  energy  are  constantly  carried  on 
in  all  the  metabolic  tissues.  The  energy  expended  in  building 
organic  substance  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  stored  up  in  the 
form  of  potential  energy  as  an  essential  condition  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  again  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  correla- 
tive processes  of  destructive  metabolism  which  are  taking  place 
without  cessation  in  the  work  performed  in  every  operation  of 
the  system. 

Dr.  Foster  tells  us  that  what  is  really  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"  living  siihstance,  is  not  a  thing,  or  body,  of  a  particular  chemical 
composition,  but  matter  undergoing  a  series  of  changes."  These 
metabolic  changes  are  brought  about,  in  the  main,  at  the  expense 
of  energy,  and  they  represent  in  fact  successive  transformations 
of  energy  from  the  active  to  the  potential  form,  and  a  final  recon- 
version to  heat,  which  leaves  the  body  in  various  ways. 

The  animal  machine  is  in  effect  a  heat-engine  that  is  con- 
stantly being  worn  out  by  the  work  performed,  and  as  constantly 
repaired  by  its  own  processes  of  nutrition,  and  the  heat  leaving 
the  body  (animal  heat)  represents  the  energy  that  has  been  used 
in  internal  work,  and  finally  liberated  through  the  agency  of  de- 
structive metabolism. 

We  must  not,  however,  carry  the  analogy  of  the  heat-engine 
so  far  as  to  assume  that  the  food  consumed  by  animals  is  disposed 
of  by  a  process  of  combustion,  like  the  fuel  burned  under  a  steam- 
boiler.  There  is  no  evidence  that  anything  like  a  combustive 
oxidation  of  the  food  constituents,  or  of  the  tissues,  takes  place 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  building  of  organic  substance  and 
storing  of  potential  energy  (constructive  metabolism)  is  accom- 
panied by  parallel  processes  of  disintegration  (destructive  metab- 
olism), in  which  the  stored  potential  energy  is  changed  to  heat ; 
and  these  alternate,  or  possibly  simultaneous,  transformations  of 
energy  which  take  place  in  living  tissues  must  be  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  vital  activities  that  diifer  widely  in  their  char- 
acteristic features  from  the  processes  of  combustive  oxidation 
that  take  place  in  non-living  matter. 

From  what  is  now  known  in  regard  to  animal  physics  it  will 
be  safe  to  assume  that  from  four  fifths  to  five  sixths  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  food  consumed  and  digested  by  working 
animals  is  expended  in  vaporizing  the  water  thrown  oflf  by  the 
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skin  and  lungs,  and  in  the  internal  •work  performed  by  the 
metabolic  tissues  in  their  constructive  processes  of  nutrition,  and 
the  energy  used  in  this  internal  work  finally  leaves  the  body  as 
animal  heat,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  the  result  of 
muscular  and  glandular  metabolism. 

The  work  performed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  tlie  heart  alone 
of  a  man  weighing  150  pounds  is  estimated  at  75,000  kilo- 
gramme-metres, an  expenditure  of  energy  sufficient  to  raise  his 
own  -weight  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  the  work  performed  by 
other  internal  organs,  and  in  vaporizing  the  water  thrown  off  by 
the  skin  and  lungs,  is  quite  as  significant. 

The  energy  expended  in  some  of  the  unobtrusive  operations  of 
Nature  that  are  likely  to  escape  attention  may  exceed  in  amount 
the  more  obvious  expenditures  in  mechanical  work.  We  readily 
recognize  the  demands  for  energy  by  an  animal  moving  a  heavy 
load  when  working  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  while  we  fail  to 
notice  that  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  energy  is  expended 
by  the  same  animal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in  vapor- 
izing the  water  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  As  this  energy 
is  all  derived  from  the  food  consumed,  it  must  bo  taken  into  the 
account  as  a  significant  factor  in  discussing  the  jjhysiology  of 
nutrition. 

Another  important  fact  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  re- 
constructive processes  that  are  carried  on  without  intermission  in 
the  living  tissues  of  the  animal  machine,  a  supply  of  energy,  as 
■we  have  seen,  must  be  constantly  provided  to  replace  that  which 
is  thrown  off  from  the  system  in  the  form  of  heat,  or  expended  in 
vaporizing  water  and  in  external  work ;  but  new  materials  are 
not  required  to  replace  all  the  disintegrated  constituents  of  the 
tissues,  as  there  is  a  rearrangement,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
processes  of  repair  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  muscle,  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  proteid  substance  of  the  body.  The  work  per- 
formed by  muscle  is  not  at  the  expense  of  its  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, and  its  energy  is,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  exclusively,  de- 
rived from  the  carbohydrate  elements  of  the  food.  The  demands 
of  the  proteid  substance  of  muscle  for  nitrogen  are,  therefore, 
limited,  and  the  available  supplies  of  energy  in  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  food  determine  the  efficient  activity  of  the  animal 
machinery. 

Energy  as  a  factor  in  animal  physics  seems  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  application  of  the  popular  theory  of  nutritive 
ratios.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  potential  energy  of  feed- 
ing rations  that  have  been  formulated  for  the  same  specific  pur- 
pose, -with  practically  the  same  nutritive  ratio.  On  the  same 
page  of  a  popular  agricultural  paper  I  find  two  rations  for  milk- 
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production,  the  one  having  a  ratio  of  1  to  5,  and  the  other  of  1  to 
5"1,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  potential  energy  in  the  two  rations 
equivalent  to  over  2,411,000  kilogramme-metres  of  work,  or  one 
and  a  quarter  horse-power  in  the  day's  rations. 

In  two  other  rations  for  milk-production  with  nutritive  ratios 
of  1  to  5  and  1  to  5"1,  the  difference  in  potential  energy  would  be 
represented  by  3,113,000  kilogramme-metres,  or  1"6  horse-power 
for  the  day's  feed. 

There  are  likewise  rations  with  exactly  the  same  nutritive 
ratio  (1  to  5),  prescribed  for  Jersey  cows  giving  milk,  in  which 
the  difference  in  potential  energy  is  equivalent  to  1,123,600  kilo- 
gramme-metres, or  more  than  one  half  of  a  horse-power  for  the 
day's  feed.  There  are  also  rations  for  horses,  with  nutritive  ratios 
1  to  6,  and  1  to  C"4,  which  have  a  difference  in  energy  of  2,834,600 
kilogramme-metres,  or  the  equivalent  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
horse-power  for  the  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further  instances  of  the  obvious  fal- 
lacies in  rations  that  have  been  formulated  in  accordance  with  a 
theory  which  ignores  the  significance  of  energy  in  animal  nutri- 
tion. The  facts  already  presented  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  should  be  recognized  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  and  that  it  should  receive  due  attention  in  planning  and 
conducting  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science, 
and  in  interpreting  their  results.  In  the  development  of  a  rational 
system  of  farm  economy  the  applications  of  this  general  law  must 
have  a  dominant  influence  in  determining  the  most  profitable  and 
consistent  methods  of  practice. 
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By  HAEOLD  WAGEE  and  AUBEEON  HEEBEET. 
[Concluded. "[ 

EXERCISE,  as  well  as  pure  air,  helps  us  in  our  constant  strug- 
gle against  the  poisons  that  we  manufacture  within  ourselves. 
It  does  this  by  driving  the  blood  charged  with  oxygen,  by  means 
of  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  called  into  play,  more  thoroughly 
through  the  tissue  (Foster,  page  219) ;  and  thus  it  would  quicken 
the  breaking  down  of  dead  tissue  into  its  safe  and  final  waste 
products  (water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea),  and  shorten  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  dead  tissue  was  passing  through  various 
dangerous  forms  which  it  temporarily  assumes.  From  this  fact 
we  may  infer  that  the  man  of  sedentary  life,  above  all  others, 
requires  pure  air. 

In  truth,  pure  air  and  exercise  are  equal  forces  acting  in  the 
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same  direction.  They  both  get  rid  of  waste,  and  with  it  of  the 
poisons  in  the  system  which  are  depressing  various  organs.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  wo  are  told  by  Sir  D.  Gal- 
ton  that  after  barracks  were  better  ventilated  the  rations  of  the 
men  had  to  be  increased  ;  or  by  "  the  pathetic  story  "  of  certain 
seamstresses  whoso  work-room  was  ventilated,  and  who  then 
begged  that  the  old  state  of  things  might  be  restored,  as  their 
appetites  had  increased  beyond  their  earnings.  Sir  D.  Galton 
gives  another  experience,  illustrating  the  depressive  effect  of 
these  poisons  upon  the  functions  of  life.  A  New  York  medical 
man  rather  cruelly  shut  up  some,  flies  without  food,  some  in  foul 
air,  others  in  pure  air ;  the  pure  air  being  constantly  changed. 
To  his  surprise,  the  flies  in  the  pure  air  died  first,  these  dying 
from  simple  starvation  ;  while  the  flies  in  the  foul  air  died  from 
poison,  and  with  the  tissue  of  their  bodies  unexhausted,  indicat- 
ing how  the  functions  of  life  were  carried  on  to  the  last  where 
oxygen  was  available,  but  had  been  slowed  and  depressed  by 
the  presence  of  tho  poison,  so  that  life  was  actually  maintained 
longer  in  the  foul  than  In  the  pure  air.  To  take  one  more  ex- 
ample. Parkes  tells  us  (i)ago  ]5Ji)  that  it  was  found  in  the  case  of 
miners  that  they  required  six  thousand  cubits  of  air  introduced 
per  man  per  hour  (this  included  the  air  necessary  for  horses  and 
lights)  to  be  able  to  work  at  their  best.  When  this  quantity  was 
reduced  to  one  third  or  one  half,  there  was  a  great  reduction  in 
their  working  energy.  In  other  words,  the  poison  within  their 
system  being  imperfectly  oxidized,  impaired  their  faculties.* 

We  could  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  write  the  whole  of  the 
noble  story  of  oxygen  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
double  service  that  it  performs  for  us.  It  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  neutralizes  the  deadly  poisons  resulting  from  waste,  but  it 
provides  the  heat  and  energy,  byHhe  oxidizing  or  burning  up  of 
this  waste.  All  through  animal  life  the  consumption  of  oxygen, 
serving  this  double  purpose,  is  the  measure  of  activity.  Just  as 
reptiles  and  cold-blooded  creatures  consume  small  amounts  of  oxy- 
gen and  develop  little  activity,  so  birds  and  insects  consume  im- 

*  We  may  also  take  the  case  of  races  living  in  hot  and  cold  climateB.  In  hot  climates 
we  breathe  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  (owing  to  the  expanpion  of  gases)  than  in  cold 
climates.  Thus,  taking  two  climates,  one  of  32"  F.  and  the  other  of  80°  F.,  we  should  in- 
hale about  2,164  grains  of  oxygen  per  hour  in  the  one  climate  (the  cold),  and  only  1,971 
in  the  other  climate  (the  warm),  or  a  difference  of  about  nine  per  cent  (Galton,  Our 
Ilomes,  p.  498).  This  would  in  part  account  for  the  difference  of  energy  that  exists  in 
the  races  of  hot  and  cold  climates  ;  just  as  our  own  energy  varies  considerably  on  hot 
days  and  keen  frosty  days,  though  we  think  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  more 
open-air  life  that  would  be  led  in  the  warm  climate.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon 
crowded  rooms  should  be  perceived.  As  the  room  gets  hotter,  not  only  are  we  breathing 
more  poison,  but  less  oxygen,  which  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  poison.  We  are  therefore 
doubling  the  causes  of  cviL 
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mense  quantities  of  oxygen  and  develop  immense  activity.  Each 
animal  has,  as  Prof.  Foster  believes  (page  812),  its  own  peculiar 
quantity,  its  coefficient,  so  to  speak,  of  oxygen,  which  it  consumes — 
an  amount  which,  judging  from  the  few  instances  he  gives,  seems 
to  vary  with  intelligence ;  thus  the  dog  consumes  more  than  the 
rabbit  per  pound  of  its  weight,  and  a  man  more  than  a  dog.  In 
the  same  way,  a  waking  man  consumes  more  oxygen  than  a 
sleeping  man,  a  man  at  work  thani  sedentary  man,  a  young  man 
than  an  old  man,  a  young  child  more  than  the  young  man.  The 
restless  activity  of  children  marks  both  their  great  consumption 
of  oxygen  and  their  pressing  need  for  it  by  being  allowed  to 
breathe  abundance  of  pure  air.  Rapid  and  extensive  waste  is 
going  on  in  every  child's  body.  Tissue  of  every  kind,  including 
bone,  is  being  constantly  broken  down  in  order  that  it  may  be  built 
up  anew  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  is  therefore  the  greatest  cruelty 
in  their  case  not  to  provide  them  in  fullest  measure  with  the 
purest  air.  Unhapi^ily,  very  little  thought  is  given  to  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  with  quite  young  children — whose  need  is  the  greatest 
of  all — our  nurseries  are  only  too  often  mere  slaughter-houses. 
Mothers  of  all  classes  should  try  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  fact  * 
that  out  of  four  deaths  of  infants  one  takes  place  from  lung  col- 
lapse, a  state  that  often  follows  bronchial  inflammation  (see  R.  D. 
Powell,  Lungs ;  Quain,  page  861),  and  probably  often  indicates  the 
source  of  the  mischief.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  significantly  says, 
"  All  causes  that  interfere  with  respiratory  efficiency  favor  the 
occurrence  of  the  condition  named." 

It  is  now  right  for  us  to  look  at  the  subject  of  these  waste- 
poisons  in  special  reference  to  the  skin.  Without  referring  here 
to  the  different  calculations  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  much  less  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the  skin  than  from 
the  lungs;  more  water  (if  we  are  to  follow  Prof.  Foster — who 
differs  from  other  authorities,  who  again  differ  among  them- 
selves—we may  say  roughly,  1-5  pound  from  lungs,  and  S'S  pounds 
from  the  skin  per  day),  and  a  larger  amount  of  solid  matter  The 
solid  matter  is  put  at  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  2"5  pounds 
and  two  thirds  of  this  one  or  two  per  cent  is  organic  matter  con- 
taining the  poisons  in  question,  f  We  can  see  the  importance  of 
the  skin,  as  an  organ  of  excretion,  in  various  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  provision  of  an  enormous  number  of  sweat-glands  un- 

*  So  it  has  been  stated.  It  is  also  interesting  to  quote  the  statement  from  the  Regis- 
trar-General's Report  for  1889,  that  there  were  in  that  year  71,056  deaths  of  male  infants 
(not  over  twelve  months)  in  England,  and  out  of  this  number,  13,805  (roughly  speaking, 
about  one  in  five)  died  of  diseases  connected  with  the  respiratory  system.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  lung  collapse  may  follow  many  different  kinds  of  illness. 

f  Thus  we  should  have  from  118'3  to  2366  grains  of  organic  matter  excreted  by  the 
skin  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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der  the  skin,  supposed  by  Krause  (Baker's  Kirk,  page  427)  to  be 
between  two  and  three  millions  in  number — in  the  parts  where 
they  are  least  abundant  they  are  over  four  hundred  to  the  square 
inch — offers  evidence  of  a  physiological  character  on  the  point, 
even  if,  as  is  stated,  some  small  part  of  skin  perspiration  takes 
place  independently  of  these  glands.  Then  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  disagreeable  odor  from  the  skin  and  clothes  where  cleanli- 
ness is  not  observed ;  again,  we  have  the  curious  facts  of  death 
having  both  actually  and  nearly  occurred  in  cases  where  the  body 
has  been  covered  (the  moutli  having  been  left  free)  with  gold-leaf 
or  plaster  of  Paris.  Various  explanations  have  been  given, 
but  Prof.  Foster  seems  to  think  (page  097)  that  the  retention 
of  poisonous  matters — "  constituents  of  sweat,  or  the  products  of 
some  abnormal  metabolism  "  (change) — which  would  have  been 
discharged  through  the  sweat-glands,  is  largely  concerned  in  the 
matter.  We  venture  to  believe — quite  independently  of  certain 
experiments — that  this  conclusion  can  not  be  avoided. 

We  have  also  a  most  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Sir  D.  Gal- 
ton.  Some  men  in  the  horse  artillery  had  left  their  bedding  rolled 
up  for  two  months,  without  its  being  opened  to  the  air.  AVlien 
first  used  again,  man  after  man  who  had  slept  on  this  bedding 
came  into  hospital  with  "  a  suspicious  fever."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  case  that  more  vividly  illustrates  both  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  emanations  of  the  body  and  the  necessity  of  free 
ventilation  in  order  to  render  them  harmless.  Again,  when  se- 
rious consequences  result  from  a  chill — owing  to  the  constriction 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  and  interference  with  the  sweat- 
glands — such  as  a  dangerous  affection  of  the  kidneys  (Richardson, 
page  283),  or  a  congestion  of  the  spleen  (Richardson,  page  307),  or 
the  inflammation  of  bone  and  periosteum  (Ricliardson,  page  323),  it 
seems  probable  that  the  cause  of  mischief  in  all  these  cases  is 
either  the  retention  of  normal  poisons  that  ought  to  have  escaped 
through  the  skin,  or  the  formation  of  abnormal  poisons  during  the 
inaction  of  the  skin.  [We  think  it  is  Dr.  Richardson  who  makes 
this  suggestion.]  Again,  the  fetid  exhalations  from  lungs  and 
skin  in  starvation  seem  to  show  that  the  breaking  down  of  tissue, 
which  is  very  rapid  in  these  cases,  is  resulting  in  a  larger  dis- 
charge than  usual,  through  skin  and  lungs,  of  putrescent  matter. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  we  ought  not  to  feel  surprised 
that  those  who  live  in  foul  air  are  not  only  lowering  their  health, 
but  are  carefully  preparing  themselves  both  for  lung  and  bron- 
chial affections,  and  for  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  tyjihoid, 
small-pox,  dipththeria,  dysentery,  cholera,  etc.  As  regards  cholera, 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  account  given  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. He  states  (page  360)  that  in  the  fatal  autumn  of  1849  there 
was  at  Taunton  an  exceedingly  badly  ventilated  workhouse.     In 
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the  scliool-rooms  there  were  only  sixty-eiglit  cubic  feet  or  less  per 
head.  The  fatality  of  the  cholera  attack — thus  carefully  prepared 
for — was  awful.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  attack, 
nineteen  deaths  and  forty -two  seizures  had  taken  place.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  sixty,  or  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, died,  almost  all  the  others  suffering  badly.  Fewer  boys  died 
as  compared  with  girls,  because,  as  it  was  stated,  having  even  less 
air  than  the  girls,  they  used  to  break  the  windows.  In  the  jail 
of  the  same  town,  where  each  prisoner  had  over  800,  and  in  some 
cases  over  900  cubic  feet,  and  where  a  system  of  ventilation  kept 
renewing  the  air,  there  was  not  "  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
epidemic  influence."  In  August,  1849,  the  cholera  raged  severely 
in  London,  the  mortality  having  increased  from  nearly  1  per  1,000 
in  June  and  July  to  4^  in  August  and  September,  It  happened 
that  at  this  moment  a  large  number  of  male  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred from  Millbank  Prison — which  was  in  one  of  the  bad  dis- 
tricts— to  another  part  of  the  country,  the  niimbers  being  thus 
reduced  from  over  1,000  to  close  upon  400 ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  female  prisoners  were  slightly  increased  in  number  in  Mill- 
bank  Prison,  from  120  to  131.  The  consequences  were  remarkable. 
The  mortality  of  the  female  prisoners  went  up  from  a  little  over 
eight  to  a  little  over  fifty-four  per  cent  (which  was  considerably 
above  the  rate  of  inci'ease  in  the  outside  districts),  while  the  mor- 
tality of  the  men  fell  from  slightly  over  33  per  1,000  to  nearly  10 
(the  June  and  July  rate  of  mortality).  Carpenter  gives  other  in- 
teresting examples,  and  also  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  the  special 
centers  of  cholera  existed  before  the  invasion  of  that  disease  as 
fever  nests  ;  and  that  cholera  followed  the  footsteps  of  other  dis- 
eases, not  only  in  the  same  district,  but  in  the  same  streets  and 
houses,  and  even  rooms.* 

As  with  cholera,  so  with  other  causes  of  death.  At  Secun- 
derabad,  in  India,  in  old  days,  the  barrack  accommodation  for  the 
line  was  unusally  deficient,  and  the  average  annual  mortality  of 
the  men  was  nearly  double  the  average  of  the  presidency.  At 
the  same  station,  both  the  officers,  who  were  well  quartered,  and 
the  detachment  of  artillery,  who  had  roomier  barracks  "at  no 
great  distance,"  did  not  share  in  the  heightened  mortality  (Car- 
penter, page  363).     Barrackpore  furnished  an  even  worse  exam- 

*  Of  course  it  -would  be  unfair  to  put  all  these  cases  simply  and  exclusively  down  to 
-tiie  effects  of  vitiated  air,  as  we  might,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  prison  quoted  above  ; 
since  overcrowding  in  towns  occurs  among  the  poorest  part  of  the  people,  living  on  the 
worst  food,  badly  clothed,  and  therefore  for  these  reasons  exposed  to  attacks  of  disease ; 
but  with  all  such  deductions  the  evidence  is  of  a  striking  character.  Dr.  Richardson  writes 
to  the  same  effect.  Speaking  of  relapsing  fever,  he  says,  "The  disease  (1847)  followed 
where  the  habitation  was  most  crowded  "  (Our  Homes,  p.  "?);  and,  again,  "  Certain  it  is 
that  homes  which  are  charged  with  impure  atmosphere  are  the  places  in  which  septic 
diseases  are  most  likely  to  be  intensified  and  most  likely  to  spread  "  (Our  Homes,  p.  21). 
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pie  as  regards  troops ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian  jails,  where,  in  some  instances,  70  cubic  feet  only  of  air  was 
the  average  allowed;  in  no  cases  did  it  exceed  300  cubic  feet. 
The  mortality  was,  as  might  be  expected,  one  in  four.  It  was  a 
humble  imitation  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  So  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  mortality 
from  trismus  of  the  children  was  one  in  every  six  born ;  by  better 
conditions  of  ventilation,  it  was  reduced  to  one  in  nineteen  and  a 
half  (Carpenter,  page  985) ;  and  this  number  of  deaths  was  again 
reduced.  So  in  the  London  workhouses  of  the  last  century,  twenty- 
three  out  of  twenty-four  children  died  in  their  first  year.  By  re- 
forms, especially  by  improved  ventilation,  the  number  of  deaths 
was  reduced  from  between  2,000  and  3,000  to  between  400  and  500 
(Carpenter,  page  305).  So  with  our  soldiers.  When  barracks 
improved,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  fell  from  4'1  per  1,000  to  O'OG  per  1,000  (Galton). 
So  in  the  case  of  our  sailors  on  board  the  Rattlesnake,  a  case 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Prof.  Huxley.  The  crew  (Car- 
penter, page  25G)  had  acquired  by  confinement  (this  seems  to  have 
been  the  special  cause,  though  not  the  only  cause)  a  predisposition 
to  disease.  No  malady  appeared,  however,  until  one  of  them 
slightly  wounded  his  hand :  then  typhoid  resulted,  and  ran 
through  the  whole  ship's  company.  They  had  carefully  prepared 
themselves  for  disease  with  the  poisons  of  impure  air. 

We  suspect  that  no  class  of  human  T)eings  suffers  so  much 
from  the  poison  of  foul  air  as  infants.  Older  children  and  grown- 
up persons  are  seldom  so  much  shut  up,  and  the  diseases  by  which 
so  many  infants  die,  infantile  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  infantile 
pneumonia,*  strongly  suggest  the  irritation  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  breathing  these  waste-poisons;  though  improper  food 
must  also  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame.  Of  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences, however,  of  foul  air  none  can  bo  traced  more  surely  than 
phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption.  Wherever  men  are  crowded 
together  without  care  and  proper  means  to  supply  them  with 
fresh  air,  there  pulmonary  disease  shows  itself.  Parkes,  Dr.  A. 
Ransome,  Sir  D.  Galton,  and  others  have  collected  many  interest- 
ing examples  bearing  on  this  matter,  f  Sir  D.  Galton  tells  us 
(page  502)  that  after  otir  barracks  were  improved — ventilation 
being  one  of  the  leading  improvements — chest  and  tubercular  dis- 
ease, which  had  been  fatal  to  lO'l  per  1,000  soldiers,  was  only 

*  These  make  up  a  very  large  proportion.  See  lectures  by  Sutton.  Health  Lectures, 
1879-'SO,  p.  130. 

+  "  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  Berlin,  in  a  room  closely  shut  up  after  the 
death  of  a  consumptive  patient.  Six  weeks  after  the  death  living  microbes  of  phthisis 
were  found  on  the  mirror,  walls,  and  picture-frames,  and  these  introduced  into  the  body  of 
a  guinea-pig  produced  the  disease." — (L.  P.) 
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fatal  to  4"3,  and  in  the  same  way  that,  with  proper  ventilation 
(and  other  improvements)  of  the  stables  of  the  horses,  coughs 
and  catarrhs  disappeared.  He  also  quotes  Dr.  Leeds,  of  New- 
York,  to  show  that  the  supposed  cure  of  sending  a  consumptive 
patient  to  a  cow-stable  was  in  reality  the  cure  of  sending  him 
into  somewhat  purer  air  than  that  of  his  own  room  (page  503). 
Dr.  Richardson  quotes  a  case  where  no  less  than  nine  members  of 
a  family  following  the  occupation  of  Cheap  Jack  were  in  succes- 
sion the  victims  of  consumption  from  sleeping  in  a  traveling  van, 
their  life  in  the  open  air  during  the  day  being  insufficient  to 
counteract  the  poison  breathed  in  the  night  (Our  Homes,  page 
11).  Parkes  also  tells  us  (page  152)  that  in  the  royal  navy  and  in 
the  mercantile  navy  bad  ventilation  and  phthisis,  occasionally 
amounting  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  have  accompanied  each  other ; 
and  he  quotes  many  authorities  insisting  upon  the  close  relation 
between  foul  air  and  pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  same 
point — the  slaughter  produced  by  unventilated  barracks — Dr. 
Richardson  tells  us  the  mortality  in  the  army  before  Sebastopol 
was  during  twenty-two  weeks  ending  May  31,  1856,  at  the  rate  of 
13"5  per  1,000  as  against  20"4  of  the  Guards  quartered  in  England 
(Our  Homes,  page  13).  Dr.  A.  Ransome  reports  (Health  Lect- 
ures, 1875-'76,  page  149)  a  case  as  late  as  1861,  where  fearful  lung 
disease  broke  out  in  some  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy.  The 
arrangements  were  actually  such  that  only  fourteen  inches  space 
was  allowed  to  each  hammock,  and  the  air  above  the  hammock 
was  8°  to  10°  hotter  than  below.* 

The  same  evidence  comes  from  the  sedentary  trades,  some  of 
which  "afford  experimental  conditions  for  the  development  of 
disease";  from  the  cases  of  phthisis,  or  destructive  lung  disease 
among  cows  in  unventilated  sheds  (Parkes,  page  162) ;  from  the 
higher  rate  of  consumption  in  town  as  against  village,  and  city 
as  against  town  (Hirsch,  page  213)— in  each  case  the  dearer  lodg- 
ing implying  more  overcrowding;  from  the  outdoor  treatments 
now  recommended  for  consumptive  patients;  and  from  other 
sources,  f 

When  we  come  to  pneumonia,  it  is  still  the  same  poisons,  we 
believe,  which  indirectly  are  at  work.    As  in  pulmonary  con- 


*  The  violence  of  so-called  Russian  influenza  in  America  is  probably  to  some  extent 
the  result  of  the  breathing  of  highly  impure  air,  which  is  so  common  in  that  country. 
We  suspect  that  this  disease  is  just  one  of  the  many  forms  of  trouble  which  appear  where 
people  live  inconstant  disregard  of  the  purity  of  the  air  of  their  living-rooms.  The  subject 
demands  attention  from  this  point  of  view. 

f  There  are  many  interesting  points— such  as  the  discussion  as  regards  the  effect  of 
dampness  of  soil,  and  Hirsch's  theory  as  regards  the  high  Mexican  plateaus— which  have 
to  be  considered,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  shake  the  main  fact  that  impure  air  is  the  great 
ally  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
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sumption  tlie  bacillus  finds  its  food  prepared  for  it  in  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood  and  tissues — altered  by  the  poisons  that  have 
been  rebreathed  from  foul  air — so  also  must  it  be  in  pneumonia ; 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  made  about  the  bacterium  of 
pneumonia  (Crookshank,  page  273).  Secondary  pneumonia,  -vvhich 
is  a  lung  attack  resulting  from  the  poison  in  the  system  from 
such  a  fever  as  typhoid,  throws  some  light  upon  this  matter,  and 
seems  exactly  to  explain  the  origin  of  ordinary  pneumonia.  In 
ordinary  pneumonia  we  believe  that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
person  attacked  had  been  living  in  rooms  where  the  air  was 
tainted,  had  breathed  consequently,  again  and  again,  the  exhaled 
poisons,  until  these  poisons  had  so  altered  the  tissue  as  to  allow 
the  bacterium  to  form  its  lodgment ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was 
as  much  "  poisoned  "  as  tlie  person  suffering  from  secondary  pneu- 
monia. Of  course  a  slight  chill,  by  arresting  the  action  of  tlie 
skin  and  thus  increasing  the  poison  in  the  system,  is  likely  enough 
to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  attack  by  rendering  the  con- 
ditions still  more  favorable  for  the  germ.  Again,  latent  pneu- 
monia in  quite  young  children  is  sometimes  masked  (Quaiu,  page 
880)  by  the  signs  of  the  nervous  disorder  which  precedes  it.  This 
nervous  disorder  tells  the  story.  It  is  caiised  by  the  poisons 
which  are  acting  on  the  system,  and  which  at  last  produce  the  at- 
tack of  pneumonia.* 

It  might,  however,  be  urged  that  a  person  leading  a  healthy 
outdoor  life  might,  after  severe  exposure,  be  attacked  by  pneu- 
monia. Certainly,  and  in  his  case  the  attack  would  mean  poison- 
ing (that  is,  predisposing  for  the  germ  by  poisoning)  through  the 
skin ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  living  in  bad  air  it  would 
mean  poisoning  through  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs. 

Now,  granting  that  this  is  a  true  explanation,  that  pneumonia, 
or  even  common  cold,  is  a  case  of  poisoning,  and  only  a  case  of 
cold  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  effect  of 
those  poisons  must  be  felt  in  the  throat  and  bronchial  passages 
and  lungs  much  more  than  in  other  organs.  These  poisons  would 
cling  to  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  (and  nasal)  passages, 
and  would  often  enter  the  lungs.  In  the  case  of  persons  living  in 
foul  air,  these  organs,  being  more  exposed  and  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  poison,  would  probably  be  saturated  with  it,  and  there- 
fore would  be  always  prepared  for  disease.    We  can  then  under- 

*  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  pneumonia  can  arise  without  the  intervention 
of  the  bacterium,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  case  of  direct  instead  of  indirect  poisoning.  That 
there  is  such  direct  poisoning  we  know  from  those  attacks  of  the  h'ver  and  kidneys  which 
follow  a  severe  chill,  and  throw  back  the  poisons,  which  should  have  been  excreted  by  the 
skin,  on  to  those  organs.  Parkes  (p.  164)  strongly  believed  that  bronchitic  affections  are 
often  produced  from  the  breathing  of  foul  air.  He  does  not,  however,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  enter  into  explanations. 
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stand  at  onco  why  tlie  leading  symptoms  of  a  cold  are  violent 
flow  from  the  nose,  sneezing,  coughing,  with  the  accumulation  of 
phlegm,  and  painful  soreness  in  the  throat.*  These  symptoms 
become  intelligible  at  once  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  poison- 
ing, and  we  see  in  all  the  circumstances  of  a  cold  the  "  protective 
efforts"  which  Nature  makes  to  eject  the  poison — of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be — from  the  parts  which  are  specially  attacked,  just 
as  we  often  see  in  diarrhoea  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  irritant, 
or  in  fever,  with  its  rapid  disintegration  of  tissue,  of  the  poison 
that  has  attacked  the  system.  Of  course,  as  in  pneiimonia,  some 
slight  chill  often  immediately  precedes  the  attack  of  cold — the 
chill,  by  its  arrest  of  skin  action,  throwing  more  poison  into  the 
blood,  which  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  attack  in  the  predis- 
posed part. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  few  healthy  persons  would  be  sub- 
ject to  cold,  unless  they  lived  in  impure  air.  With  an  old  person, 
or  a  person  in  lowered  health,  it  is  different.  A  defective  ma- 
chinery for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  for  respiration  might 
readily  result  in  the  waste-poisons  being  imperfectly  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  thus  such  persons  would  live  in  the  same  state 
of  blood-poisoning  and  preparation  for  attack  as  a  young  and 
healthy  person  does  who  constantly  breathes  bad  air.  Where  we 
have  cases  of  liver  or  kidney  attack  following  upon  a  severe  chill, 
we  may  suppose  either  that  the  poisons  retained  (or  formed)  near 
the  surface  of  the  body  pass  into  the  blood,  and  then  act  through 
the  nervous  centers  upon  those  organs  which  happen  to  be  spe- 
cially susceptible ;  or  that  the  poisons,  imperfectly  breathed  out  at, 
the  lungs,  are  carried  directly  to  those  organs. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  subject  further,  but 
we  have  already  overstepped  the  limits  which  the  kindness  of  the 
editor  has  allowed.  We  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  are 
convinced  that  very  grave  issues  are  dependent  upon  the  question 
of  pure  air  in  our  houses.  We  suspect  that  not  only  liability  to 
cold,  but  to  gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  some  forms  of 
headache,  and  many  forms  of  nervous  irritation  are  to  be  con- 
quered by  constantly  giving  lungs  and  skin  a  fair  chance  of  get- 
ting rid  of  these  poisons ;  we  feel  sure  that  the  irritable  temper 
that  so  often  accompanies  severe  literary  work,  and  at  last 
ends  in  the  "break  down,"  must  largely  be  put  to  the  accoimt 
of  the  impure  air  breathed  through  long  hours ;  and  we  suspect 

*  The  fact  that  the  air  that  we  breathe  is  delayed  for  some  little  time  in  the  bronchia 
passages  before  reaching  the  lungs  probably  increases  the  local  poisoning,  and  therefore 
the  predisposition  for  attack  by  the  germ  of  the  parts  when  we  breathe  bad  air.  In  this 
way  perhaps  the  lungs  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  bronchial  passages ;  and  a  cold 
is  the  violent  occasional  expurgation  of  those  parts  which  are  specially  exposed  to  the 
poison.  ^ 
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tliat  mucli  of  tlio  intemperate  drinking  in  towns  results  from 
the  depressed  feeling  which  follows  work  done  under  similar 
conditions.  We  think  a  great  society  should  be  formed  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  all  classes  in  this  subject,  and  that  inquiries 
should  be  made — the  answers  being  published — as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  fresh  air  existing  in  hotels,  concert-rooms,  theatres, 
schools,  churches,  etc.  We  are,  both  of  us,  opi)osed  to  action 
being  taken  through  state  inspectors.  The  present  evil  will 
never  be  really  overcome  until  individual  interest  is  aroused; 
and  the  state  insjiector  does  not  develop  individual  interest. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  persons  anxious 
to  take  steps  in  the  matter,  and  shall  hope  to  draw  up  a  short ' 
paper  containing  a  few  practical  suggestions  of  a  simple  nature. 
Meanwhile,  without  discussing  systems  of  artificial  ventilation, 
wo  say  to  everybody :  "  Live  as  much  as  you  can  with  open  win- 
dows, wearing  whatever  extra  clothes  are  necessary.  In  this  way 
you  will  turn  the  hours  of  your  work  to  physical  profit  instead  of 
to  physical  loss.  If  you  can  not  bear  an  ojjen  window,  even  with 
an  extra  coat,  and  a  rug  over  your  knees,  when  you  are  sitting  in 
a  room,  do  the  next  best  thing,  which  is,  to  throw  the  windows 
wide  open — not  a  poor  six  inches — whenever  you  leave  it,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  many  dead  bodies  that  we  have 
breathed  out  from  ourselves,  and  that  hang  like  ghosts  about 
our  rooms.  Smuts,  as  we  confess,  may  be  bad,  but  they  are 
white  as  snbw  compared  with  impure"*  air.  Pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  constant  exposure  to  pure  air  both  of  clothes  and 
^of  bedding.  Avoid  chill,  that  is  one  form  of  poisoning.  Avoid 
impure  air,  that  is  another  and  much  more  insidious  form  of 
poisoning." 

Our  present  addresses  are :  Harold  Wager,  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds ;  and  Auberon  Herbert,  Larichban,  Cladich,  Argyllshire. 

Several  gentlemen  have  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  forego- 
ing paper,  and  to  express  the  following  opinions  upon  it.  Sir 
Lyon  Playf air  writes : 

I  return  jour  proof  with  only  a  fovr  suggestions.  The  paper  is  a  good  expo- 
sition of  air  in  its  relations  to  public  health,  and  is  likelj'  to  be  very  useful.  You 
ought  to  follow  it  up  with  another  paper  on  water,  and  conclude  with  one  on 
cleanliness.  Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  cleanliness,  personal  and  objective,  are  the 
three  great  factors  of  public  health,  provided  that  people  are  adequately  fed.  Na- 
poleon, reciting  his  long  personal  experiences  at  St.  Helena,  made  a  wise  remark: 
"Life  is  a  fortress  which  neither  you  nor  I  know  anything  about.  Why  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  defense  ?  Water,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  the  chief  arti- 
cles in  my  pharmacopoeia."  You  and  Mr.  Wager  have  made  an  excellent  begin- 
ning with  air.  Follow  it  up  with  essays  on  water  and  cleanliness,  and  then,  as 
a  veteran  sanitary  reformer,  I  will  begin  to  think  that  my  time  for  preaching  is 
ended.  I  write  this,  withholding  my  judgment  on  certain  special  theories  yon 
have  advanced.  % 
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Prof.  Huxley  writes : 

When  you  insist  upon  tlie  importance  of  fresh  air — especially  in  combination 
with  exercibe — I  go  heartily  with  you.  I  have  long  been  convinced  (and  to  a  great 
extent  by  personal  experience)  that  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  "  overwork  "  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  means  under-oxygcnation  and  consequent  accumulation 
of  waste-matter,  which  operates  as  a  poison.  The  "  depression  "  of  overworked 
nervous  organization  is  very  commonly  the  "  oppression  "  of  some  physiological 
candle-snuff  not  properly  burned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  decaying  organic  matter  given  off 
from  the  whole  free  surface  of  animal  bodies,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  micro- 
bial contents,  is  a  source  of  danger,  but  whetlier  directly  or  indirectly  is  a  point 
about  which  I  should   not  like  to  speak  confidently. 

The  fact  is,  whUe  the  virtues  of  fresh  air  and  the  wisdom  of  physical  purity 
as  a  prophylactic  may  be  very  confidently  justified  by  experience,  the  theory  of 
the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  the  present  views  of  physiologists  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  tentative  hypotheses.  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  putting 
the  theoretical  points  you  advance  as  safely  established  truths  before  the  public. 
I  began  to  mark  some  paragraphs  I  thought  specially  open  to  objection;  but  I 
ean  not  go  into  the  matter,  as  I  am  myself  struggling  out  of  the  influenza  poison, 
which  afflicts  one's  brain  with  mere  muddiness. 

Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt  writes : 

Whether  there  be  room  for  question  in  parts  of  your  argument  or  not,  it  is  in 
the  main  true,  and  your  practical  conclusions  are  as  solidly  true  at  they  are  im- 
pressive. 

If  any  one  doubt,  let  him  try  the  marvelous  recreation  of  a  few  nights  camped 
out  suh  dio  and  be  converted. 

Moreover,  the  marvelous  effects  of  an  open-air  life  in  the  cure  of  such  mala- 
dies as  consumption  are  known  of  all  men.  But  is  it  kind  to  tell  us  these  dread- 
ful things  when  we'are  helpless  to  amend  them? 

Your  home  solution  of  the  problem  is  known  to  your  friends,  and  is  excellent 
in  your  circumstances,  but  is  impossible  in  towns,  where  every  inch  of  window 
means  an  inch  of  grime  on  walls,  ceilings,  and  furniture.  Not  only  so,  but  our 
big  common  dwelling-halls  are  gone,  our  high-backed  chairs  and  settles  are  gone, 
our  tapestry  is  gone,  and  air  supplied  in  modern  fashion  by  slits  or  pipes  means 
"drafts." 

Now,  "drafts"  will  kill  some  of  us  as  quickly  as  ptomaines  and  far  more 
painfully. 

Please  write  another  paper  to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  1 

Dr.  W.  B.  Ckeadle  writes : 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  doing  a  valuable  sanitary  service  in  calling  attention  to 
the  chronic  poisoning  by  foul  air  which  goes  on  so  constantly  without  being  real- 
ized in  the  homes  of  both  rich  and  poor,  and  in  business  offices  and  in  workshops. 

The  poor  suffer  from  the  small,  ill-ventilated  cubic  space  available  for  either 
sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms  and  the  crowding  of  work-rooms ;  the  better  classes 
partly  from  the  close  offices  in  which  some  of  them  work,  but  chiefly  from  de- 
fective bedroom  space  and  ventilation.  Few  people,  I  imagine,  realize  the  fact 
that  about  one  third  of  their  whole  lives  is  spent  in  their  bedrooms,  and  that  they 
pass  this  third  part  of  their  existence  in  an  atmosphere  so  poisoned  by  organic 
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matter  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  sitting-room  for  a  moment.  The  amount 
of  space  allowed  in  bedrooms  and  dormitories  is  frequently  altogether  insufficient. 
Doors  and  windows  are  tightly  closed,  and  there  is  practically  little  ventilation 
going  on  for  six  or  eight  hours  of  sleeping  time,  whereas  in  sitting-rooms  the  ad- 
mission of  air  is  promoted  by  persons  passing  in  and  out. 

This  steady  nightly  poisoning  goes  on  in  many  public  institutions,  I  am  afraid, 
in  the  '"houses"  of  some  public  schools,  and  the  dormitories  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. They  are  well  ventilated  during  the  day,  closed  at  night,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  cubic  space  is  quite  insufficient  to  supply  fresh  air  enough  with  the  very 
small  influx  which  can  take  place. 

Niglit  nurseries,  ag.'iin,  especially  in  large  towns,  are  liable  to  be  grossly  over- 
crowded. 1  have  seen  a  small,  low  room  in  the  attics  of  a  London  mansion  used 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  five  or  sis  children  and  a  nurse  which  bad  not  sjjaco 
or  ventilation  enough  for  two  persons. 

Without  indorsing  the  whole  of  the  pathology  suggested  in  your  exce^ent 
paper,  I  am  sure  you  are  right  in  attributing  a  large  proportion  of  ill  health,  con- 
tagious disease,  and  especially  the  increased  virulence  of  this,  to  air  fouled  by 
organic  matter. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Flower  writes : 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  modern  physiology  to  know  whether  all 
the  scientific  details  of  tlie  p.iper  are  correct,  but  I  quite  agree  with  yon  in  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  eubjeot  being  pressed  home  upon  all  classes.  How, 
for  instance,  could  people  travel  in  a  railway  carriage  with  perhaps  six  or  more 
companions  shut  np  together  for  several  hours,  and  insisting  on  keeping  all  the 
windout  doted,  as  they  often  do,  if  they  were  made  to  realize  that  the  air  which 
they  are  breathing  must  necessarily  be  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  not  only 
of  themselves,  but  of  all  their  fellow-travelers  us  well,  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  and  each  time  becoming  more  and  more  contaminated? 

I  have  always  thought,  though  I  have  not  medicil  experience  enough  to  prove 
it,  that  the  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  other  lung  disease  in  cold  over 
warm  climates  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  difference  of  temperature,  as  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  breathe  impure  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warmth.  My  theories  on  the  subject  are,  however,  rather  staggered  by 
the  thought  of  rabbits,  sand-martin,  etc.,  passing  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives 
at  the  bottom  of  burrows,  where  anything  like  ventilation  seems  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  yet  remaining  perfectly  healthy. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait  writes : 

What  can  I  add  to  an  article,  so  lucidly  written,  save  that  I  agree  generally 
with  it,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  great  good,  as  it  well  may? 

— Contemporary  Review. 


Dr.  JtJTTKER  expresses,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  a  somewhat 
favorable  opinion  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  negroes  among  whom  he  trav- 
eled, and  pronounces  them  capable  of  higher  moral  development.  He  everywhere 
found  the  upper  classes,  princes  and  nobles,  the  most  highly  endowed  with  intel- 
lectual qualities.  This  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  negro  ruler  is  compelled 
to  think  and  act  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  lawgiver,  and  captain.  He  notices,  too, 
the  wonderful  fluency  of  speech  acquired  from  the  cu.stora  of  making  long  ora- 
tions, embellished  with  simile  and  metaphor,  in  their  public  assemblies. 
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Bt  GKANT  ALLEN. 

HO  knows  the  Mediterranean,  knows  the  prickly  pear.  Not 
that  that  quaint  and  uncanny-looking  cactus,  with  its  yel- 
low blossoms  and  bristling  fruits  that  seem  to  grow  paradoxically 
out  of  the  edge  of  thick,  fleshy  leaves  is  really  a  native  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  North  Africa,  where  it  now  abounds  on  every  sun- 
smitten  hillside.  Like  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  Barbary  fig,  as  the  French  call  it,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
American  citizen,  domiciled  and  half  naturalized  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  redolent  still  at  heart  of  its  Columbian  origin. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  indeed,  than  to  see  classical  pictures  of 
the  Alma-Tadema  school — not,  of  course,  from  the  brush  of  the 
master  himself,  who  is  impeccable  in  such  details,  but  fair  works 
of  decent  imitators — in  which  Caia  or  Marcia  leans  gracefully  in 
her  white  stole  on  one  pensive  elbow  against  a  marble  lintel, 
beside  a  court-yard  decorated  with  a  Pompeiian  basin,  and  over- 
grown with  prickly  pear  or  "  American  aloes."  I  need  hardly  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  plain  historical  fact,  neither  cactuses  nor  agaves 
were  known  in  Europe  till  long  after  Christopher  Columbus  had 
steered  his  wandering  bark  to  the  sandy  shores  of  Cat's  Island  in 
the  Bahamas.  (I  have  seen  Cat's  Island  with  these  very  eyes,  and 
can  honestly  assure  you  that  its  shores  are  sandy.)  But  this  is 
only  one  among  the  many  pardonable  little  inaccuracies  of  paint- 
ers, who  thrust  scarlet  geraniums  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
into  the  fingers  of  Aspasia,  or  supply  King  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  with  Japanese  lilies  of  the  most  recent  introduction. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  true,  both  the  prickly-pear  cactus  and 
the  American  agave  (which  the  world  at  large  insists  upon  con- 
founding with  the  aloe,  a  member  of  a  totally  distinct  family) 
have  spread  themselves  in  an  apparently  wild  condition  over  all 
the  rocky  coasts  both  of  southern  Europe  and  of  northern  Africa. 
The  alien  desert  weeds  have  fixed  their  roots  firmly  in  the  sun- 
baked clefts  of  Ligurian  Apennines  ;  the  tall  candelabrum  of  the 
Western  agave  has  reared  its  great  spike  of  branching  blossoms 
(which  flower,  not  once  in  a  century,  as  legend  avers,  but  once  in 
some  fifteen  years  or  so)  on  all  the  basking  hillsides  of  the  Mau- 
ritanian  Atlas.  But  for  the  origin,  and  therefore  for  the  evolu- 
tionary history,  of  either  plant,  we  must  look  away  from  the  shore 
of  the  inland  sea  to  the  arid  expanse  of  the  Mexican  desert.  It 
was  there,  among  the  sweltering  rocks  of  the  Tierras  Calientes, 
that  these  ungainly  cactuses  first  learned  to  clothe  themselves  in 
prickly  mail,  to  store  in  their  loose  tissues  an  abundant  supply  of 
sticky  moisture,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  persistent  attacks  of  all 
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external  enemies.  The  prickly  pear,  in  fact,  is  a  tj'pical  instance 
of  a  desert  plant,  as  the  camel  is  a  tyjjical  instance  of  a  desert 
animal.  Each  lays  itself  out  to  endure  the  long  droughts  of  its 
almost  rainless  habitat  by  drinking  as  much  as  it  can  when  oppor- 
tunity ofifers,  hoarding  up  the  superfluous  water  for  future  use, 
and  economizing  evaporation  by  every  means  in  its  power. 

If  you  ask  that  convenient  fiction,  the  Man  in  the  Street,  what 
sort  of  plant  a  cactus  is,  he  will  probably  tell  you  it  is  all  leaf  and 
no  stem,  and  each  of  the  leaves  grows  out  of  the  last  one.  When- 
ever we  set  up  the  Man  in  the  Street,  however,  you  must  have 
noticed  we  do  it  in  order  to  knock  him  down  again  like  a  nine-pin 
next  moment :  and  this  particular  instance  is  no  exccjition  to  the 
rule;  for  the  truth  is  that  a  cactus  is  jiractically  all  stem  and  no 
leaves,  what  looks  like  a  leaf  being  really  a  branch  sticking  out 
at  an  angle.  The  true  leaves,  if  there  are  any,  are  reduced  to 
mere  spines  or  prickles  on  the  surface,  while  the  branches,  in  the 
prickly-pear  and  many  of  the  ornamental  hot-house  cactuses,  are 
flattened  out  like  a  leaf  to  perform  foliar  functions.  In  most 
plants,  to  put  it  simply,  the  leaves  are  the  mouths  and  stomachs 
of  the  organism ;  their  thin  and  flattened  blades  are  spread  out 
horizontally  in  a  wide  expanse,  covered  with  tiny  throats  and  lips 
which  suck  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  disin- 
tegrate it  in  their  own  cells  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  In 
the  prickly  pears,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  flattened  stem  and 
branches  which  undertake  this  essential  operation  in  the  life  of 
the  plant — the  sucking-in  of  carbon  and  giving-out  of  oxj-gen, 
which  is  to  the  vegetable  exactly  what  the  eating  and  digesting 
of  food  is  to  the  animal  organism.  In  their  old  age,  however, 
the  stems  of  the  prickly  pear  display  their  true  character  by  be- 
coming woody  in  texture  and  losing  their  articulated  leaf-like 
appearance. 

Everything  on  this  earth  can  best  be  understood  bj'  investi- 
gating the  history  of  its  origin  and  development,  and  in  order  to 
understand  this  curious  reversal  of  the  ordinary  rule  in  the  cactus 
tribe  we  must  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  race  was 
evolved  in  the  howling  waste  of  American  deserts.  (All  deserts 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  howl,  and  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  de- 
prive them  of  the  privilege.)  Some  familiar  analogies  will  help 
us  to  see  the  iitility  of  this  arrangement.  Everybody  knows  our 
common  English  stone-crops — or  if  he  doesn't  he  ought  to,  for 
they  are  pretty  and  iibiquitous.  Now,  stone-crops  grow  for  the 
most  part  in  chinks  of  the  rock  or  thirsty,  sandy  soil ;  they  are  es- 
sentially plants  of  very  dry  positions.  Hence  they  have  thick  and 
succulent  little  stems  and  leaves,  which  merge  into  one  another 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  All  parts  of  the  plant  alike  are 
stumpy,  green,  and  cylindrical.    If  you  squash  them  with  your 
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finger  and  thumb  you  find  that,  though  the  outer  skin  or  epider- 
mis is  thick  and  firm,  the  inside  is  sticky,  moist,  and  jelly-like. 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  plain :  the  stone-crops  drink  greedily  by 
their  roots  whenever  they  get  a  chance,  and  store  up  the  water  so 
obtained  to  keep  them  from  withering  under  the  hot  and  pitiless 
sun  that  beats  down  upon  them  for  hours  in  the  baked  clefts  of 
their  granite  matrix.  It's  the  camel  trick  over  again.  So  leaves 
and  stems  grow  thick  and  round  and  juicy  within ;  but  outside 
they  are  inclosed  in  a  stout  layer  of  ejiidermis,  which  consists  of 
empty  glassy  cells,  and  which  can  be  peeled  off  or  flayed  with  a 
knife  like  the  skin  of  an  animal.  This  outer  layer  prevents  evapo- 
ration, and  is  a  marked  feature  of  all  succulent  plants  which  grow 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  arid  rocks  or  in  sandy  deserts. 

The  tendency  to  produce  rounded  stems  and  leaves,  little  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another,  is  equally  noticeable  in  many  sea- 
side plants  which  frequent  the  strip  of  thirsty  sand  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tides.  That  belt  of  dry  beach  that  stretches  between 
high-water  mark  and  the  zone  of  vegetable  mold  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  miniatui'e  desert.  True,  it  is  watered  by  rain  from 
time  to  time ;  but  the  drops  sink  in  so  fast  that  in  half  an  hour, 
as  we  know,  the  entire  strip  is  as  dry  as  Sahara  again.  Now,  there 
are  many  shore  weeds  of  this  intermediate  sand-belt  which  mimic 
to  a  surprising  degree  the  chief  external  features  of  the  cactuses. 
One  such  weed,  the  common  salicornia,  which  grows  in  sandy 
bottoms  or  hollows  of  the  beach,  has  a  jointed  stem,  branched 
and  succulent,  after  the  true  cactus  pattern,  and  entirely  without 
leaves  or  their  equivalents  in  any  way.  Still  more  cactus-like  in 
general  effect  is  another  familiar  English  seaside  weed,  the  kali 
or  glasswort,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  burned  to  extract 
the  soda.  The  glasswort  has  leaves,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  thick 
and  fleshy,  continuous  with  the  stem,  and  each  one  terminating 
in  a  sharp,  needle-like  spine,  which  effectually  protects  the  weed 
against  all  browsing  aggressors. 

Now,  wherever  you  get  very  dry  and  sandy  conditions  of  soil, 
you  get  this  same  type  of  cactus-like  vegetation— 2J?a?i^es  grasses, 
as  the  French  well  call  them.  The  species  which  exhibit  it  are 
not  necessarily  related  to  one  another  in  any  way ;  often  they  be- 
long to  most  widely  distinct  families ;  it  is  an  adaptive  resem- 
blance alone,  due  to  similarity  of  external  circumstances  only. 
The  plants  have  to  fight  against  the  same  difliculties,  and  they 
adopt  for  the  most  part  the  same  tactics  to  fight  them  with.  In 
other  words,  any  plant,  of  whatever  family,  which  wishes  to  thrive 
in  desert  conditions,  must  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  become 
thick  and  succulent,  so  as  to  store  up  water,  and  must  be  protect- 
ed by  a  stout  epidermis  to  prevent  its  evaporation  under  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sunlight.    They  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  leaves  in 
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the  process ;  but  the  jointed  stem  usually  answers  the  purpose  of 
leaves  under  such  conditions  far  better  than  any  thin  and  exposed 
blade  could  do  in  the  arid  air  of  a  baking  desert.  And  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  desert  plants  are  leafless. 

In  India,  for  example,  there  are  no  cactuses.  But  I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  dispute  the  jjoint  with  a  peppery,  fire-eating  Anglo- 
Indian  colonel.  I  did  so  once,  myself,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  at  a 
iahle  d'hdte  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  I'm  still 
alive  to  tell  the  story.  I  had  nothing  but  facts  on  my  side,  while 
the  colonel  had  fists,  and  probably  pistols.  And  when  I  say  no 
cactuses,  I  mean,  of  course,  no  indigenous  species ;  for  prickly 
pears  and  epiiDhyllums  may  naturally  bo  planted  by  the  hand  of 
man  anywhere.  But  what  peoj)le  take  for  thickets  of  cactus  in 
the  Indian  jungle  are  really  thickets  of  cactus-like  sjmrges.  In 
the  dry  soil  of  India,  many  spurges  grow  thick  and  succulent, 
learn  to  suppress  tlicir  leaves,  and  assume  the  bizarre  forms  and 
quaint  jointed  appearance  of  the  true  cactuses.  In  flower  and 
fruit,  however,  they  are  euphorbias  to  the  end ;  it  is  only  in  the 
thick  and  fleshy  stem  that  they  resemble  their  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  Western  rivals.  No  true  cactus  grows  truly  wild  any- 
where on  earth  except  in  America.  The  family  was  developed 
there,  and,  till  man  transplanted  it,  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
foothold  elsewhere.  Essentially  tropical  in  type,  it  was  provided 
with  no  means  of  dispersing  its  seeds  across  the  enormous  expanse 
of  intervening  ocean  which  separated  its  habitat  from  the  sister 
continents. 

But  why  are  cactuses  so  almost  universally  prickly  ?  From 
the  grotesque  little  melon-cactuses  of  our  English  hot-houses  to 
the  huge  and  ungainly  monsters  which  form  miles  of  hedgerows  on 
Jamaican  hillsides,  the  members  of  this  desert  family  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  their  abundant  spines  and  thorns,  or  by  the  irri- 
tating hairs  which  break  off  in  your  skin  if  you  happen  to  brush 
incautiously  against  them.  Cactuses  are  the  hedgehogs  of  the 
vegetable  world  ;  their  motto  is  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  Many 
a  time  in  the  West  Indies  I  have  pushed  my  hand  for  a  second 
into  a  bit  of  tangled  "bush,"  as  the  negroes  call  it,  to  seize  some 
rare  flower  or  some  beautiful  insect,  and  been  punished  for  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward  by  the  stings  of  the  almost  invisible  and 
glass-like  little  cactus-needles.  When  you  rub  them  they  only 
break  in  pieces,  and  every  piece  inflicts  a  fresh  wound  on  the 
flesh  where  it  rankles.  Some  of  the  species  have  large,  stout 
prickles ;  some  have  clusters  of  irritating  hairs  at  measured  dis- 
tances ;  and  some  rejoice  in  both  means  of  defense  at  once,  scat- 
tered impartially  over  their  entire  surface.  In  the  prickly  pear, 
the  bundles  of  prickles  are  arranged  geometrically  with  great 
regularity  in  a  perfect  quincunx.    But  that  is  a  small  consolation 
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indeed  to  tlie  reflective  mind  when  you've  stung  yourself  Ladly 
with  tliem. 

The  reason  for  this  bellicose  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  cac- 
tuses is  a  tolerably  easy  one  to  guess.  Fodder  is  rare  in  the  desert. 
The  starving  herbivores  that  find  themselves  from  time  to  time 
belated  on  the  confines  of  such  thirsty  regions  would  seize  with 
avidity  upon  any  succulent  plant  which  offered  them  food  and 
drink  at  once  in  their  last  extremity.  Fancy  the  joy  with  which 
a  lost  caravan,  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  byways  of  Sa- 
hara, would  hail  a  great  bed  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  lettuces  ! 
Needless  to  say,  however,  under  such  circumstances  melon,  cucum- 
ber, and  lettuce  would  soon  be  exterminated ;  they  would  be 
promptly  eaten  up  at  discretion  without  leaving  a  descendant  to 
represent  them  in  the  second  generation.  In  the  ceaseless  war 
between  herbivore  and  plant,  which  is  waged  every  day  and  all 
day  long  the  whole  world  over  with  far  greater  persistence  than 
the  war  between  carnivore  and  prey,  only  those  species  of  plant 
can  survive  in  such  exposed  situations  which  happen  to  develop 
spines,  thorns,  or  prickles  as  a  means  of  defense  against  the  mouths 
of  hungry  and  desperate  assailants. 

Nor  is  this  so  difficult  a  bit  of  evolution  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
Almost  all  plants  are  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs,  and  it  needs 
but  a  slight  thickening  at  the  base,  a  slight  woody  deposit  at  the 
point,  to  turn  them  forthwith  into  the  stout  prickles  of  the  rose 
or  the  bramble.  Most  leaves  are  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  end 
or  at  the  summits  of  the  lobes ;  and  it  needs  but  a  slight  intensi- 
fication of  this  pointed  tendency  to  produce  forthwith  the  sharp 
defensive  foliage  of  gorse,  thistles,  and  holly.  Often  one  can  see 
all  the  intermediate  stages  still  surviving  under  one's  very  eyes. 
The  thistles  themselves,  for  example,  vary  from  soft  and  unarmed 
species  which  haunt  out-of-the-way  spots  beyond  the  reach  of 
browsing  herbivores,  to  such  trebly-mailed  types  as  that  enemy 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  creeping  thistle,  in  which  the 
leaves  continue  themselves  as  prickly  wings  down  every  side  of 
the  stem,  so  that  the  whole  plant  is  amplj'  clad  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  defensive  coat  of  fierce  and  bristling  si^ear-heads.  There  is 
a  common  little  English  meadow  weed,  the  rest-harrow,  which  in 
rich  and  uncropped  fields  produces  no  defensive  armor  of  any 
sort ;  but  on  the  much-browsed-over  suburban  commons  and  in 
similar  exposed  spots,  where  only  gorse  and  blackthorn  stand  a 
chance  for  their  lives  against  the  cows  and  donkeys,  it  has  devel- 
oped a  protected  variety  in  which  some  of  the  branches  grow 
abortive,  and  end  abruptly  in  stout  spines  like  a  hawthorn's. 
Only  those  rest-harrows  have  there  survived  in  the  sharp  strug- 
gle for  existence  which  happened  most  to  baffle  their  relentless 
pursuers. 
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Desert  plants  naturally  carry  tliis  tendency  to  its  liigliest 
point  of  development.  Nowhere  else  is  the  struggle  for  life  so 
fierce ;  nowhere  else  is  the  enemy  so  goaded  by  hunger  and  thirst 
to  desperate  measures.  It  is  a  jjlace  for  internecine  warfare. 
Hence,  all  desert  plants  are  quite  absurdly  prickly.  The  starving 
herbivores  will  attack  and  devour  under  such  circumstances  even 
thorny  weeds,  which  tear  or  sting  their  tender  tongues  and  pal- 
ates, but  which  supply  them  at  least  witli  a  little  food  and  moist- 
ure :  so  the  i)lants  are  compelled  in  turn  to  take  almost  extravagant 
precautions.  Sometimes  the  leaves  end  in  a  stout  dagger-like 
point,  as  with  the  agave,  or  so-called  American  aloe ;  sometimes 
they  are  reduced  to  mere  prickles  or  bundles  of  needle-like  spikes ; 
sometimes  they  are  suppressed  altogether,  and  the  work  of  defense 
is  undertaken  in  their  stead  by  irritating  hairs  intermixed  with 
caltrops  of  spines  pointing  outward  from  a  common  center  in 
every  direction.  When  one  remembers  how  delicately  sensitive 
are  the  tender  noses  of  most  browsing  herbivores,  one  can  realize 
what  an  excellent  mode  of  defense  these  irritating  hairs  must 
naturally  constitute.  I  have  seen  cows  in  Jamaica  almost  mad- 
dened by  their  stings,  and  even  savage  bulls  will  think  twice  in 
their  rage  before  they  attempt  to  make  their  way  through  the  ser- 
ried spears  of  a  dense  cactus  hedge.  To  put  it  briefly,  plants  have 
survived  under  very  arid  or  sandy  conditions  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  they  displayed  this  tendency  toward  the  production  of 
thorns,  spines,  bristles,  and  prickles. 

It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  cactus  tribe  to  be  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and,  when  hacked  to  pieces,  to  spring  afresh  in 
full  vigor  from  every  scrap  or  fragment.  True  vegetable  hydras, 
when  you  cut  down  one,  ten  spring  in  its  place :  every  separate 
morsel  of  the  thick  and  succulent  stem  has  the  power  of  growing 
anew  into  a  separate  cactus.  Surprising  as  this  peculiarity  seems 
at  first  sight,  it  is  only  a  special  desert  modification  of  a  faculty 
possessed  in  a  less  degree  by  almost  all  i)lants  and  by  many  ani- 
mals. If  you  cut  off  the  end  of  a  rose  branch  and  stick  it  in  the 
ground  under  suitable  conditions,  it  grows  into  a  rose  tree.  If 
you  take  cuttings  of  scarlet  geraniums  or  common  verbenas,  and 
pot  them  in  moist  soil,  they  bud  out  apace  into  new  plants  like 
their  parents.  Certain  special  types  can  even  be  propagated  from 
fragments  of  the  leaf ;  for  example,  there  is  a  particularly  viva- 
cious begonia  off  which  you  may  snap  a  corner  of  one  blade,  and 
hang  it  up  by  a  string  from  a  peg  or  the  ceiling,  when,  hi  presto ! 
little  begonia  plants  begin  to  bud  out  incontinently  on  every  side 
from  its  edges.  A  certain  German  professor  went  even  further 
than  that:  he  chopped  up  a  liverwort  very  fine  into  vegetable 
mincemeat,  which  he  then  spread  thin  over  a  saucerful  of  moist 
sand,  and  lo  I  in  a  few  days  the  whole  surface  of  the  mess  was  cov- 
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ered  with  a  perfect  forest  of  sprouting  little  liverworts.  Roughly 
speaking,  one  may  say  that  every  fragment  of  every  organism  has 
in  it  the  power  to  rebuild  in  its  entirety  another  organism  like 
the  one  of  which  it  once  formed  a  component  element. 

Similarly  with  animals.  Cut  off  a  lizard's  tail,  and  straight- 
way a  new  tail  grows  in  its  place  with  surprising  promptitude. 
Cut  off  a  lobster's  claw,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  that  lobster  is 
walking  about  airily  on  his  native  rocks,  with  two  claws  as  usual. 
True,  in  these  cases  the  tail  and  the  claw  don't  bud  out  in  turn 
into  a  new  lizard  or  a  new  lobster.  But  that  is  a  penalty  the 
higher  organisms  have  to  pay  for  their  extreme  complexity. 
They  have  lost  that  plasticity,  that  freedom  of  growth,  which 
characterizes  the  simpler  and  more  primitive  forms  of  life;  in 
their  case  the  power  of  producing  fresh  organisms  entire  from  a 
single  fragment,  once  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  body,  is 
now  confined  to  certain  specialized  cells  which,  in  their  developed 
form,  we  know  as  seeds  or  eggs.  Yet,  even  among  animals,  at  a 
low  stage  of  development,  tMs  original  power  of  reproducing  the 
whole  from  a  single  part  remains  inherent  in  the  organism ;  for 
you  may  chop  up  a  fresh-water  hydra  into  a  hundred  little  bits, 
and  every  bit  will  be  capable  of  growing  afresh  into  a  complete 
hydra. 

Now,  desert  plants  would  naturally  retain  this  primitive  tend- 
ency in  a  very  high  degree ;  for  they  are  specially  organized  to 
resist  drought — being  the  survivors  of  generations  of  drought- 
proof  ancestors — and,  like  the  camel,  they  have  often  to  struggle 
on  through  long  periods  of  time  without  a  drop  of  water.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  happens  at  home  to  many  of  our  pretty  little 
European  stone-crops.  I  have  a  rockery  near  my  house  over- 
grown with  the  little  white  sedum  of  our  gardens.  The  birds 
often  pick  off  a  tiny  leaf  or  branch ;  it  drops  on  the  dry  soil,  and 
remains  there  for  days  without  giving  a  sign  of  life.  But  its 
thick  epidermis  effectually  saves  it  from  withering ;  and  as  soon 
as  rain  falls,  wee  white  rootlets  sprout  out  from  the  under  side  of 
the  fragment  as  it  lies,  and  it  grows  before  long  into  a  fresh  small 
sedum  plant.  Thus,  what  seem  like  destructive  agencies  them- 
selves, are  turned  in  the  end  by  mere  tenacity  of  life  into  a  sec- 
ondary means  of  propagation. 

That  is  why  the  prickly  pear  is  so  common  in  all  countries 
where  the  climate  suits  it,  and  where  it  has  once  managed  to  gain 
a  foothold.  The  more  you  cut  it  down,  the  thicker  it  springs ; 
each  murdered  bit  becomes  the  parent  in  due  time  of  a  numerous 
offspring.  Man,  however,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  managed 
to  best  the  plant,  on  this  its  own  ground,  and  turn  it  into  a  useful 
fodder  for  his  beasts  of  burden.  The  prickly  pear  is  planted 
abundantly  on  bare  rocks  in  Algeria,  where  nothing  else  would 
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grow,  and  is  cut  down  when  adult,  divested  of  its  thorns  by  a 
rough  process  of  hacking,  and  used  as  food  for  camels  and  cattle. 
It  thus  provides  fresh  moist  fodder  in  the  African  summer  when 
the  grass  is  dried  up  and  all  other  pasture  crops  have  failed  en- 
tirely. 

The  flowers  of  the  prickly  pear,  as  of  many  other  cactuses, 
grow  apparently  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  which  alone  might 
give  the  observant  mind  a  hint  as  to  the  true  nature  of  those 
thick  and  flattened  expansions.  For,  whenever  what  look  like 
leaves  bear  flowers  or  fruit  on  their  edge  or  midrib,  as  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  butcher's  broom,  you  may  be  sure  at  a  glance 
they  are  really  branches  in  disguise  masquerading  as  foliage. 
The  blossoms  in  the  prickly  pear  are  large,  handsome,  and  yellow ; 
at  least,  they  would  bo  handsome  if  one  could  ever  see  them,  but 
they're  generally  covered  so  thick  in  dust  that  it's  difficult  prop- 
erly to  appreciate  their  beauty.  They  have  a  great  many  petals 
in  numerous  rows,  and  a  great  many  stamens  in  a  rosette  in  the 
center ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  as  lawj-ers 
put  it,  they  are  fertilized  for  the  most  part  by  tropical  butterflies ; 
but  on  this  point,  having  observed  them  but  little  in  their  native 
habitats,  I  speak  under  correction. 

The  fruit  itself,  to  which  the  plant  owes  its  popular  name,  is 
botanically  a  berry,  though  a  very  big  one,  and  it  exhibits  in  a 
higlily  specialized  degree  the  general  tactics  of  all  its  family.  As 
far  as  their  leaf-like  stems  go,  the  main  object  in  life  of  the  cac- 
tuses is— not  to  get  eaten.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  fruit,  this 
object  in  life  is  exactly  reversed ;  the  plant  desires  its  fruit  to  be 
devoured  by  some  friendly  bird  or  adapted  animal,  in  order  that 
the  hard  little  seeds  buried  in  the  pulp  within  may  be  dispersed 
for  germination  under  suitable  conditions.  At  the  same  time, 
true  to  its  central  idea,  it  covers  even  the  pear  itself  with  deter- 
rent and  prickly  hairs,  meant  to  act  as  a  defense  against  useless 
thieves  or  potty  depredators,  who  would  eat  the  soft  pulp  on  the 
plant  as  it  stands  (much  as  wasps  do  peaches)  without  benefiting 
the  species  in  return  by  dispersing  its  seedlings.  This  practice  is 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  general  habit  of  tropical  or  subtropi- 
cal fruits,  which  lay  themselves  out  to  deserve  the  kind  offices  of 
monkeys,  parrots,  toucans,  hornbills,  and  other  such  large  and 
powerful  fruit-feeders.  Fruits  which  arrange  themselves  for  a 
clientele  of  this  character  have  usually  thick  or  nauseous  rinds, 
prickly  husks,  or  other  deterrent  integuments ;  but  they  are  full 
within  of  juicy  pulp,  imbedding  stony  or  nutlike  seeds,  which 
pass  undigested  through  the  gizzards  of  their  swallowers. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  actual  prickly  pears  themselves  are 
attractively  colored.  I  need  hardly  point  out,  I  suppose,  at  the 
present  time  of  day,  that  such  tints  in  the  vegetable  world  act 
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like  the  gaudy  posters  of  our  London  advertisers.  Fruits  and 
flowers  which  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  beasts,  birds,  or 
insects,  are  tricked  out  in  flaunting  hues  of  crimson,  purple,  blue, 
and  yellow;  fruits  and  flowers  which  could  only  be  injured  by 
the  notice  of  animals  are  small  and  green,  or  dingy  and  incon- 
spicuous.— Longman's  Magazine. 
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YOLTA'S  title  to  be  remembered  rests  chiefly  upon  his  appli- 
cation of  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  electricity  by 
contact,  which  has  been  fruitful  and  continues  to  be  fruitful  of 
results  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  progress  of  research  in 
the  domains  of  physical  forces  and  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  in  the  hands  of  students 
for  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  their  knowledge  of  the  material 
world. 

ALESSANDRO  VoLTA  was  boru  at  Como,  Italy,  February  19, 1745, 
and  died  in  the  same  place  March  5, 1827.  He  began  his  studies 
in  the  public  school  of  his  native  town,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  among  his  fellow-pupils  by  his  capability  and  his  as- 
siduity at  work.  A  passage  in  his  first  scientific  paper  shows 
that  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  Abbd  Nollet  on  subjects  relating  to  elec- 
tricity. At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  composed  a  poem,  in  Latin, 
which  has  never  been  published,  in  which  some  of  the  more 
important  discoveries  of  the  time  were  described.  In  1774  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the  Royal  School  at 
Como,  for  which  his  first  two  scientific  papers — on  the  Attractive 
Force  of  the  Electric  Fire,  and  on  the  Method  of  constructing 
the  New  Electrical  Machine — seem  to  have  been  among  his 
strongest  recommendations.  He  went  out  of  Italy  for  the  first 
time  in  1777^  to  make  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  met  Haller  at  Berne,  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  and  Benjamin 
de  Saussure  at  Geneva.  The  story  of  this  excursion  was  related 
in  a  book  *  which  was  published  at  Milan  in  1827.  In  1779 
Volta  was  made  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  where 
his  instructions  were  attended  by  throngs  of  interested  youths 
from  all  countries,  proud  to  be  his  pupils,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1819,  when  he  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  his  native  town.  In  1782  he  made  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  longest  journey  of  his  life,  in  company  with  the  surgeon 
Scarpa,  and  visited  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Holland,  England, 

*  Selazione  del  Prof.  Volta  di  un  suo  Viac/gio  letterario  net  Swizzera. 
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and  France,  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  science  in  those  countries.  Volta's  first  scientific  paper, 
on  the  Attractive  Force  of  the  Electric  Fire  {De  Vi  aftraciiva 
Ignis  eledrici),  which  was  addressed  in  1709  to  P.  Beccaria,  is 
described  by  M.  Biot  as  giving  only  an  imperfect  explanation  of 
electric  phenomena,  and  as  illustrating  the  characteristic  trait 
of  his  mind,  which  led  him  rather  to  sure  deductions  from 
facts  which  he  could  experimentally  follow  out  than  to  the 
formation  of  sound  general  theories.  That  part  of  the  paper 
in  which  he  showed  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  is  mentioned  by  Prof.  Arthur  Schuster  as 
being  of  historical  importance,  because  in  it  can  be  traced  the 
germ  of  many  future  discoveries.  He  supposed  that  all  bodies  in 
the  natural  state  contain  electricity  in  such  proportions  that  they 
are  in  electrical  equilibrium,  and  that  this  was  shown  in  the  ex- 
perimental results  obtained  by  rubbing  one  metal  with  another. 
But  when  bodies  are  brought  into  close  contact,  as  in  friction,  he 
considered  that  the  attractions  of  electricity  and  matter  might 
alter,  according  to  Boscovich's  theory  that  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion alternate  at  short  distances,  and  that  a  new  equilibrium 
would  establish  itself.  He  expressed  a  belief  that  a  disturbance 
of  electrical  equilibrium  takes  place  during  the  progress  of  chemi- 
cal action,  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  change  their  position; 
attributed  the  want  of  proof  of  the  fact  to  experimental  difiicul- 
ties ;  and  hoped  that  he  would  succeed  in  obtaining  evidence  of  it ; 
and  he  thought  that  atmospheric  electricity  might  be  accounted 
for  in  accordance  with  these  views. 

In  his  second  paper  he  attempted  to  explain  electrical  insula- 
tion by  the  supposition  of  a  repulsion  between  the  insulating 
matter  and  electricity.  His  experiments,  made  in  1775,  on  the  in- 
sulating property  which  wood  acquires  when  impregnated  with 
oil,  led  to  the  construction  of  the  electrophorus,  an  apparatus 
which  acts  as  a  permanent  and  inexhaustible  source  whence  elec- 
tricity can  be  drawn  at  will.  A  letter  of  Volta's  to  Priestley  is 
preserved,  dated  June  10,  1775,  announcing  the  construction  of 
this  instrument,  and  asking  the  English  chemist,  as  the  historian 
of  electricity,  how  far  the  discovery  was  new.  Volta's  experi- 
ments on  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  conductors,  described  in  a 
letter  to  De  Saussure  in  1778,  were  in  advance  of  anything  that 
had  been  published  up  to  that  time,  although  Cavendish  had  al- 
ready experimented  on  the  subject ;  but  Cavendish's  results  were 
not  published  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Volta's  ingenious 
efforts,  pursued  continuously,  to  improve  the  electrophorus,  led 
up  to  the  discovery  of  the  electric  condenser,  the  description  of 
which,  and  the  account  of  its  applications  to  the  study  of  electri- 
cal phenomena,  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
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of  1783.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  according  to  M.  Biot,  the 
smallest  quantities  of  electi'icity,  emanating  from  a  source  that 
can  reproduce  them  constantly  as  they  are  taken  away,  were  fixed 
and  accumulated  in  a  conductive  plate  by  virtue  of  the  mo- 
mentary attraction  of  electricity  of  a  difil'erent  denomination, 
from  which  they  were  withdrawn  when  it  was  desired  to  make 
them  perceptible  and  to  subject  them  to  observation.  During 
this  time  Volta  was  still  trying  to  find  signs  of  electricity  during 
the  processes  of  evaporation  and  boiling  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  he  finally  thought  he  had  discovered  electrical  effects 
during  the  evaporation  of  water— in  the  phenomena  which  are 
now  attributed  to  the  friction  of  the  vapor.  These  results  sug- 
gested the  closer  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  concerning  which — Meteorologia  Eletirica — he  wrote  a 
number  of  letters  to  Lichtenberg.  Two  of  his  letters  related  to 
electrical  measurements  and  the  straw  electrometer,  in  which  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  two  electrified  straws  was  measured.  He 
also,  according  to  Prof.  Schuster,  constructed  the  first  absolute 
electrometer,  and  compared  his  other  instruments  with  it,  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  now  to  refer  all  his  measurements  to  absolute 
units.  His  electrometer  consisted  of  a  balance,  one  pane  of  which 
was  a  flat  round  disk.  Below  this  disk  was  placed  a  large  parallel 
plate,  conducted  away  to  earth,  while  stops  were  arranged  so  that 
the  disk  could  not  approach  nearer  than  within  two  inches  of  the 
plate.  In  the  unelectrified  state  the  balance  was  in  a  condition  of 
equilibrium.  When  the  disk  was  electrified,  it  was  attracted 
toward  the  plate,  but  kept  at  its  proper  distance  by  the  stops; 
weights  were  then  added  in  the  other  plate  of  the  balance  until 
the  disk  was  pulled  away  from  the  stops.  The  letters  also  con- 
tain discussions  on  the  action  of  points  and  flames  in  discharging 
electricity.  To  Volta  are  further  owing  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric eudiometer  and  of  the  inflammable  air  or  hydrogen  lamp. 
Prof.  Schuster  regards  as  worthy  of  mention  also  Volta's  investi- 
gations on  gas  analysis  and  his  paper  on  the  expansion  of  gases 
by  heat.  He  showed  the  causes  which  had  led  different  experi- 
menters to  inconsistent  results,  and  established  independently 
what  is  now  known  as  the  law  of  Charles. 

Volta's  crowning  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  grew  out  of 
researches  which  were  suggested  by  Galvani's  famous  experiment 
with  the  frog.  Galvani  attributed  the  phenomena  which  he 
observed  in  the  frog's  muscle  to  a  new  kind  of  electricity,  which 
he  called  animal  electricity.  Volta,  following  up  his  experi- 
ments with  more  accurate  instruments  and  by  a  more  careful 
method,  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  noticed  that  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  frog's  muscle  were  very  rarely  produced  when  a 
single  metal  was  used,  and  then  only  under  conditions  of  extreme 
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irritability ;  but  that  they  occurred  with  certainty  and  continued 
for  some  time  when  he  had  a  circuit  of  two  heterogeneous  metals. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  the  exciting  princii)le  resided  in  the 
metals ;  and  as  this  principle  was  evidently  electric,  since  its  trans- 
mission was  interrupted  by  all  the  substances  that  intercept  the 
electric  current,  that  the  mere  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals 
would  develop  a  quantity  of  electricity  which,  though  weak, 
would  be  competent  when  transmitted  through  the  organs  of 
the  frog,  completing  the  cliain,  to  produce  the  convulsions.  He 
demonstrated  the  verity  of  his  induction  by  positive  and  direct 
experiments  through  which  this  weak  electricity  was  accumu- 
lated in  his  condenser  and  made  perceptible.  He  further  found 
that  this  mode  of  development  of  electricity  by  simple  contact 
was  applicable,  not  to  metallic  bodies  only,  but  to  all  heterogene- 
ous bodies,  although  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  according 
to  their  several  natures ;  and  having  discovered  the  general  prin- 
ciple, which  had  not  been  suspected  before,  he  applied  it  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  apparatus  which  was  capable  of  producing 
infinitely  augmented  effects.  In  order  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
liis  contact  electricity,  he  enlarged  the  number  of  the  metallic 
disks  or  plates  he  employed  to  produce  it.  His  efforts  were  for 
some  time  unfruitful.  He  remarked  that  when  he  placed  a  disk 
of  copper  between  two  disks  of  zinc,  or  a  disk  of  zinc  between 
two  disks  of  copper,  the  electrization  was  neutralized.  He  then 
thought  to  separate  the  disks  by  a  conducting  body,  and  found 
that  by  placing  moistened  paper  between  two  double  metallic 
disks  the  electric  intensity  was  doubled.  It  was  after  that  easy, 
by  increasing  the  niimber  of  disks  and  separating  them  by  moist- 
ened cloth,  to  obtain  an  electric  intensity  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  pairs.  Concerning  this  series  of  experiments,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  a  French  philosopher,  M.  La  Metherie,  which  was 
published  in  ^q  Journal  de  Physique  in  1801:  "Having  found 
what  degree  of  electricity  I  obtained  with  one  of  these  metallic 
couples,  by  the  aid  of  the  condenser  I  use,  I  proceed  to  show  that 
with  two,  three,  or  four  couples,  properly  arranged — that  is,  all 
turned  in  the  same  direction  and  communicating  with  one  another 
by  as  many  moist  layers  (which  are  required,  as  I  have  shown,  to 
prevent  actions  in  the  contrary  direction) — we  have  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  etc. ;  so  that  if  with  a  single  couple  we  succeed  in  elec- 
trifying the  condenser  to  the  point  of  its  causing  the  electrometer 
to  indicate,  for  example,  three  degrees,  with  two  couples  we  will 
get  six,  with  three  nine,  and  with  four  twelve  degrees,  if  not  ex- 
actly, nearly  so." 

Although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  experiments.  Prof.  Schuster  remarks,  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  that  there  is  not  much  in  Volta's  writings  on  the  sub- 
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ject  wliicli  could  be  called  incorrect,  even  at  the  present  day.  His 
first  communication  concerning  liis  researches  on  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  contact  was  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  England  in  1792.  In  his  account  of  the  pile,  addressed  to  Sir 
J.  Banks,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1800,  Volta 
described  some  of  the  experimental  results  obtained  with  it,  and 
showed  that  all  the  effects  produced  were  the  same  as  those  which 
could  be  obtained  from  electrical  machines,  and  that  therefore 
galvanism  and  electricity  were  identical. 

Volta  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1791 
or  1792.  In  1801  he  visited  Paris,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  there  repeated  his  experiments  on  the  development 
of  electricity  by  contact  before  a  commission  of  the  Institute. 
According  to  M.  Arago's  story  of  the  meeting,  the  First  Consul 
desired  to  attend  in  person  the  session  at  which  the  commission- 
ers were  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  grand  phenomena. 
Hardly  had  their  conclusions  been  read,  when  he  proposed  to  de- 
cree a  gold  medal  to  Volta  as  a  testimonial  of  the  appreciation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  French  men  of  science.  Custom  and  the 
academical  regulations  hardly  permitted  compliance  with  this  de- 
mand ;  biit  the  regulations  were  made  for  ordinary  conditions, 
and  the  professor  from  Pavia  had  placed  himself  beyond  their 
line.  The  medal  was  voted  by  acclamation ;  and  on  the  same  day 
Volta  was  given,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
francs  from  the  state  funds  toward  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
In  1808  he  was  made  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  designated 
by  the  Institute.  He  was  also  decorated  with  the  crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  was  named  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Lyon ;  and  in  1810  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  count.  When, 
in  1804,  he  desired  to  retire  from  the  university,  the  Emperor  said 
he  could  not  consent  to  such  a  step.  "  If  Volta's  functions  as  a 
professor  are  fatiguing  to  him,  let  them  be  reduced.  Let  him,  if 
he  will,  have  to  give  only  one  lesson  a  year ;  but  the  University 
of  Pavia  would  be  struck  to  the  heart  on  the  day  that  I  should 
permit  so  illustrious  a  name  to  disappear  from  the  list  of  its 
members.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  a  good  general  ought  to  die  on 
the  field  of  battle."  So  Volta  continued  to  attract  young  men  to 
his  lectures.  In  1815  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made  Volta  Director 
of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Padua. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  visited  Volta  at  Milan  in  1814,  when 
he  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  found  him  a  man  well  advanced  in 
age  and  in  poor  health.  "  His  conversation  was  not  brilliant ; 
his  views  were  narrow,  but  marked  by  considerable  ingenuity. 
His  manners  were  of  perfect  simplicity.  He  had  not  the  air  of  a 
courtier,  or  even  that  of  a  man  who  had  lived  in  the  world.    In 
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general,  Italian  men  of  science  are  •without  affectation  in  their 
manners,  although  they  lack  grace  and  dignity."  Arago  draws  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  portrait  of  him,  saying,  "Volta  was 
tall,  and  had  noble  and  regular  features  like  those  of  an  ancient 
statue;  a  broad  forehead,  which  laborious  thought  had  deeply 
furrowed,  a  face  on  which  were  painted  alike  calmness  of  soul  and 
a  penetrating  intellect.  .  .  .  His  manners  always  retained  traces 
of  rustic  habits  contracted  during  his  youth.  Many  persons 
recollect  having  seen  Volta,  when  in  Paris,  going  daily  to  the 
bake-shop,  and  afterward  eating  in  the  streets  the  bread  he  had 
bought  there,  without  imagining  that  he  was  an  object  of  re- 
mark. ,  .  .  Strong  and  quick  intelligence,  large  and  just  ideas, 
and  an  affectionate  and  sincere  character  were  his  dominant 
qualities.  Ambition,  the  thirst  for  gold,  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  dic- 
tated none  of  his  actions.  With  him  the  love  of  learning,  the 
only  passion  which  he  had  experienced,  continued  free  from  all 
worldly  alliance." 

A  collection  of  Volta's  writings,  drawn  from  the  journals  and 
periodical  transactions  in  which  they  first  appeared,  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  181 G,  in  five  volumes.  It  is  pronounced 
valuable  by  M.  Biot,  on  account  of  the  fidelity  with  which  wo 
may  trace  in  it  the  succession  of  his  ideas  on  the  most  important 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested  during  his  long  career. 


TnEEE  are  still  natives  in  the  Mclancsian  Islands,  Dr.  Codrinpton  relates  in  his 
studies  of  their  anthropology  and  folk  lore,  who  rcmcniher  when  a  white  man 
was  first  seen  and  what  ho  was  taken  to  he.  When  Bishop  Pnttcsoii  landed  at 
Mota,  for  instance,  he  entered  an  empty  house,  the  owner  of  which  had  lately 
died.  This  settled  the  question  :  he  was  the  ghost  of  the  late  householder.  The 
visitor,  especially  if  he  is  a  whaler,  is  soon  discovered  by  his  behavior  not  to  be  a 
ghost,  but  he  can  not  be  a  living  man,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be  black ;  he  is, 
therefore,  probably  a  mischievous  spirit,  bringing  disease  and  disaster.  Shooting 
at  these  spirits  could  not  do  them  much  harm,  they  not  being  men,  but  might 
drive  them  aw.ay.  Consequently,  in  tins  belief,  the  Santa  Cruz  people  shot  at 
Bishop  Patteson's  party  in  18C4. 

Me.  Jones's  report  in  the  British  Association  on  the  Elbolton  Cave,  near  Skip- 
ton,  was  of  unusual  interest.  Long-headed  human  skulls  were  found  with  burned 
bones  and  charcoal  in  the  upper  stratum,  associated  with  domestic  animals  and 
pottery  ornamented  with  diamond  and  herring-bone  patterns ;  while  at  a  much 
lower  level — from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  floor — there  were  round 
skulls,  much  more  decayed,  in  connection  with  ruder  and  thicker  pottery  than 
has  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  cave.  No  flints  or  metal  have  been  found, 
and  bone  pins  and  other  worked  bone  are  the  only  human  implements  hitherto 
discovered.  The  remains  of  bear  and  hare  have  been  found  in  cave-earth  below 
this  level. 
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SURVIVAL  OP  ANCESTEAX,  TEAITS. 

Editor  Popular  Science  Monthly : 

SIR  :  Being  greatly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject treated  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  in 
the  March  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
having  had  some  opportunity  to  study  in- 
fant life,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
some  observations  which  I  have  made  in 
that  line  and  which  may  interest  others. 

The  toes  of  the  new-born  babe  are  pro- 
portionately longer  and  more  flexible  than 
are  those  of  the  adult,  and  instinctively  close 
around  the  finger  or  any  object  not  cold 
enough  to  repel  them  which  may  be  placed 
under  them,  thus  approaching  somewhat  the 
type  of  a  probable  tree-climbing  ancestor. 

Still  earlier  ancestry  is  strikingly  sug- 
gested  by  the  nails  of  the  young  infant. 
The  long,  tapered,  and  curved  finger-nails, 
so  commonly  considered  refined,  at  this  age 
exhibit  a  degree  of  elegance  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Should  the  transformation  in 
this  feature  after  birth  proceed  at  the  same 
rate  that  it  now  does,  but  in  the  inverse  di- 
rection, the  results  might  startle  those  who 
pursue  nail  culture  as  a  fine  art.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  growth  of  nail  beyond 
the  new  babe's  finger  so  long  and  so  sharply 
curved  that  the  lateral  edges  almost  meet, 
showing  a  decided  resemblance  to  a  claw. 
This  is  most  particularly  the  case  with  the 
little  finger,  which  maintains  the  same  de- 
gree of  difference  from  the  others  as  may 
be  observed  on  the  hand  of  the  adult.  I 
have  never  seen  an  exception  in  persons  of 
any  age  but  that  the  nail  of  the  little  finger 
— the  least  used  of  all  the  fingers — most 
nearly  approaches  (probably  retains  through 
neglect)  the  proportions  of  a  claw.  The 
third  finger  (not  counting  the  thumb)  com- 
monly shows  an  intermediate  degree  of  form 
and  service. 

As  the  consciousness  of  the  outside  world 
and  of  their  relations  to  it  dawns  upon  the 
youngsters,  there  is  something  in  their  man- 
ner akin  to  alertness.  I  have  often  seen 
babies  four  or  five  months  old,  while  mak- 
ing animated  efforts  toward  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  simple  object,  such  as  a  drawer- 
knob,  spindle  of  a  bedstead,  or  the  like,  sud- 
denly turn  from  it  with  a  frightened  look  as 
if  some  slight  sound  or  sensation  which  they 
had  associated  with  it  had  transformed  it 
into  an  enemy.  Another  baby  propensity 
which  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  its  indi- 
vidual training  is  the  disposition,  on  being 
startled  (not  greatly  agitated),  to  press  the 
body  against  the  nurse,  drop  the  face  against 
her,  and  for  an  instant  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  not  breathing  apparently,  the  quiet 
being  followed   by   a    deep-drawn   breath. 


When  we  need  not  go  back  of  tlie  age  of 
man  to  find  these  instincts  operating  as  im- 
portant preservative  factors,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  read  therein  relationship  to  the 
lower  orders  in  which  they  operate  yet  more 
prominently,  as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
calf  and  colt  in  Dr.  Robinson's  article. 

Fear  is  the  first  and  for  some  time  the 
only  emotion  whose  workings  I  perceive  in 
the  infant  mind.     Anger  comes  next. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  sense 
of  smell  is  at  birth  more  strongly  developed 
than  are  the  senses  which  come  to  be  vastly 
more  important  to  the  man  — e.  g.,  a  certain 
odorous  remedy  which  had  been  constantly 
used  on  the  inflamed  breast  of  a  mother 
was  found  to  be  a  sure  reminder  to  the  babe 
(then  under  five  weeks  old)  that  it  was  din- 
ner-time. A  drop  of  it  placed  on  the  babe's 
upper  lip  would  immediately  slart  her  to 
reaching  and  nestling  for  her  food.  I  have 
never  tried  but  the  one  case. 

What  in  ancestral  habit  or  condition  (or 
is  there  anything  now  in  animal  life  anal- 
ogous to  it?)  will  account  for  ihc pusition  of 
the  infant  thumb,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
this  age  and  so  persistent,  the  thumb  being 
much  bent  at  the  first  joint  and  lying  close 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ?  Apparently  it  is 
the  last  of  the  five  fingers  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  the  babe  in  grasping  things,  acting 
rather  as  an  obstruction  than  a  help  for  six, 
seven,  or  eight  months.  L.  11.  C. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  5, 1S92. 


BAVAGE  SUPERSTITIONS. 
Editor  Popular  Science  Monthly  : 

Sir:  In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Monthly  (vol.  xl,  page  103)  some  facts  are 
cited  as  proving  that  "the  savage  is  con- 
vinced that  an  injury  done  to  the  image  is 
inflicted  upon  the  original."  This  reminds 
me  of  an  observation  I  read  some  years  ago 
in  Biard's  Viaje  al  Brasil  (La  Vuelta  al 
Mundo,  18f)3,  page  212).  This  traveler  re- 
lates that  some  of  his  Indian  models  would 
run  away  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  make  their 
portraits.  It  was  discovered  that  an  Indian 
servant  of  his  had  told  them  that  in  the 
land  of  the  white  men  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals without  a  head,  and  that  the  traveler 
was  charged  with  collecting  as  many  heads 
as  he  could,  so  that  the  imprudent  Indian 
who  would  serve  him  as  a  model  would  after 
some  time  find  that  his  head  abandoned  him 
and  went  to  place  itself  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  white  man  for  whom  it  was  destined. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  Ruiz  Cadalso. 
Havana,  Cuba,  March  1, 1892. 
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MEAHS   OF  JXTELLECTVAL    CULTURE. 

TlIE  question  of  the  just  distribution 
of  material  wealth  is  one  which 
to-day  is  engsiging  many  minds,  and 
which  in  some  quarters  is  being  dis- 
oassed  with  no  small  amount  of  passion. 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  there 
is  any  theory  now  before  the  world  in 
the  light  of  which  any  material  change 
could  hopefully  be  made  in  the  existing 
structure  of  society.  The  only  theory 
or  doctrine,  so  far  as  wo  can  sec,  that  is 
at  all  hopeful  is  that  which  proclaims 
that  governments  should  not,  by  arbi- 
trary interferences  with  the  course  of 
trade,  do  anything  to  promote  inequali- 
ties of  fortune.  It  seems  to  us  possi- 
ble, however,  and  not  only  possible  but 
probable,  that  if  wo  would  concern  our- 
selves more  than  wo  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  bettor  distribution  of  culture 
or  intellectual  wealth,  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  other  question 
might  be  sensibly  diminished.  If  culture 
means  anything,  it  means  adequate 
knowledge  and  orderly  thought,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  there  were  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  in- 
tellectual condition  of  a  community — 
a  raising  of  the  level  of  its  culture — 
there  should  not  also  be  an  improve- 
ment in  its  economic  condition.  An  in- 
crease in  culture  of  the  right  sort  would 
mcin  an  abatement  of  the  feverish  thirst 
for  wealth  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
time,  and  a  more  or  less  general  adop- 
tion of  more  rational  modes  of  life.  It 
would  mean  the  development  of  a  high- 
er public  opinion  and  the  purification 
of  political  methods  and  principles.  It 
would  mean  an  eleviition  of  social  man- 
ners, and  would  call  into  existence  a 
finer  individual  self-respect.  It  would 
make  people  intolerant  of  abuses  that 
admitted  of  remedy  .nnd  more  sensitive 
to  every  form  of  social  injustice.    In  a 


word,  OS  the  inner  man  was  renewed 
from  day  to  day,  so  he  would  renew  his 
environment,  justifying  anew  the  words 
of  the  poet  Spenser : 
"  For  of  the  soul  the  bndj-  form  doth  take, 
For  eoul  is  form  aud  doth  Iho  body  make." 

What  are  the  means  of  culture  at  our 
disposal  at  the  present  duy?  "We  have 
first  of  al!  the  public  schools.  Of  these 
OS  instruments  of  culture  in  any  high 
sense  it  is  impossible  to  speak  enthusi- 
astically. It  is  not  because  they  deal 
only  with  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
because  much  of  true  culture  could  bo 
imparted  in  connection  with  "  the  threo 
r's."  It  is  simply  because  they  are  not 
to  any  wide  extent  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  culture,  but  on  the  whole  tend 
rather  to  antagonize  culture  by  attach- 
ing vulgar  ideas  of  mere  personal  gain 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  say- 
ing this  we  are  fully  prepared  to  make 
all  needful  exceptions.  Here  and  there, 
no  doubt,  teachers  are  to  be  found  who, 
with  high  aims,  throw  their  whole  soul 
into  their  work,  and  thus  confer  a  ben- 
efit on  the  community  which,  m  most 
cases,  is  far  from  being  adequately  rec- 
ognized or  compensated. 

Then  we  have  our  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  Here,  no  doubt, 
much  excellent  work  is  done,  along  with 
much  that  is  altogether  inferior  and 
inefficient.  The  result  of  the  Boston 
Herald's  prize  essay  competition  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago  is  probably  still  in 
the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  youths  of 
both  sexes  taken  from  the  graduating 
classes  of  New  England  grammar 
schools  competed  for  two  prizes,  one  of 
sis  hundred  dollars  and  one  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  with  what  result? 
Let  the  judges  who  examined  and  pro- 
nounced upon  the  compositions  an- 
swer: 
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"  Two  hundred  and  twenty  com- 
positions of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  work 
presumably  of  the  best  boys  and  girls 
of  the  schools  of  literary  New  England ! 
"What  anticipations  the  first  sight 
aroused !  What  originality,  what  fresh 
sincerity  of  thought  and  expression 
must  lie  in  all  this  new  work  of  new 
minds,  unooufined  by  any  narrow  limi- 
tation of  subject!  Yet  the  end  was 
almost  absolute  disappointment.  The 
faults  are  greater  than  of  mere  im- 
maturity. There  is  a  painful  con- 
straint, a  self-consciousness  almost  in- 
variably present.  There  is  an  effect 
of  insincerity,  an  inability  or  disincli- 
nation to  write  out  real  thought,  that 
gives  to  the  whole  work  a  wearisome, 
perfunctory  appearance.  It  may  fairly 
be  claimed  that  these  compositions  are 
typical.  This,  then,  the  best  work  that 
the  best  scholars  of  our  schools  can  ac- 
complish fails  so  completely  of  its  ob- 
ject that  the  fault  must  be  essential 
either  to  system  or  subject." 

The  general  result  was  that,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  who  com- 
peted, the  vast  majority  simply  made 
themselves  ridiculous.  "What,  then,  may 
we  infer  of  those  who  did  not  com- 
pete— the  remaining  members  of  the 
graduating  classes,  whose  number  must 
have  been  to  that  of  the  competitors  as 
at  least  ten  to  one  ?  We  can  only  sup- 
pose that  their  average  condition  of 
culture  would  be  markedly  below  that 
of  the  competitors.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  our  grammar  schools,  indispensable 
as  their  work  is,  are  not  adequately 
providing  for  the  culture  even  of  the 
comparatively  limited  class  attending 
them.  It  would  indeed  be  making  an 
altogether  excessive  demand  upon  them 
to  require  that  they  should.  As  to  our 
universities,  they  are  all  doing  useful 
and  many  of  them  excellent  work,  and 
if  we  looked  only  at  the  ever-extending 
recognition  Tvhich  our  scholars  and 
savants  are  receiving  in  the  centers  of 
learning  of  the  Old  World,  we  should 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 


the  intellectual  progress  of  our  country. 
More  than  this  is  wanted,  however,  for 
the  object  we  have  now  in  view — the 
spread  of  true  culture  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  community.  As  lately 
noticed  in  these  columns,  a  hopeful  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  is  being  made  by 
the  university-extension  system,  which 
we  can  not  doubt  has  a  great  and  useful 
future  before  it ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
very  recent  articles  we  have  published 
on  this  subject,  we  need  not  dwell 
specially  on  it  to-day. 

Another  agency  for  the  spread  of 
culture  is  the  public  library,  an  institu- 
tion existing  in  nearly  every  town  of 
any  size,  and  which  might  bo  turned  to 
very  good  account.  A  generation  ago 
the  lecture  system  was  in  full  activity, 
and  was  an  important  agent  of  popular 
education.  In  the  present  day  it  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  press,  the 
extraordinary  development  of  which  is 
one  of  tho  marvels  of  the  age.  The 
lecture  had,  however,  one  advantage 
which  the  magazine  or  newspaper  does 
not  possess,  and  that  is  that  it  drew 
people  together  and  gave  them  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  subjects  treated. 
This  wo  consider  to  be  a  more  hopeful 
foundation  for  culture,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
than  individual  reading  of  books  and 
papers ;  and  here  we  are  brought  to  the 
main  point  we  desire  to  make  on  the 
present  occasion  which  is  that  culture 
can  only  become  general  by  being  so- 
cially pursued.  Every  educated  man 
and  wom.an  who  has  a  living  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  intellect  might  and 
should  carry  on  a  kind  of  university- 
extension  work  in  a  quiet  way  among 
his  or  her  own  friends.  Let  little  in- 
formal societies  be  formed  for  mutual 
help— let  us  say,  in  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  works  of  literature, 
or  in  the  comprehension  of  social  ques- 
tions, or  in  intellectual  effort  of  any 
kind — and  let  it  be  understood  that  tho 
ulterior  object  is  to  promote  in  some 
small  measure  the  great  end  of  right  and 
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rational  living,  and  wo  are  persuaded 
that  miicli  good  will  bo  done  and  much 
social  enjoyment  obtained.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
thing  going  on  in  different  jdaces,  but 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  more.  Too 
many  "  cultured  "  people  think  of  their 
culture  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  as  a 
valuable  personal  possession,  and  an 
enviable  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
crowd.  That  is  a  wrong  and  seltish 
view  to  take  of  it.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  are  starving  for  the  bread 
of  intellectual  life.  They  may  not  know 
they  are  starving,  but  they  are,  all  tlio 
same.  Their  lives  are  poor,  empty, 
frivolous,  and  wholly  unidcal.  Yet  the 
sources  of  intellectual  ■wealth  are  at 
their  doors,  and  those  who  coiUd  open 
up  these  sources  to  them  are  among 
their  acquaintance.  Such  at  least  is 
often  the  case,  and  what  we  are  anxious 
to  do  is  to  rouse  the  possessors  of  cult- 
ure to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Freely  they  have  received, 
why  should  they  not  freely  give  ?  Why 
should  they  not  institute  a  propaganda  of 
culture,  ond  strive  to  redeem  here  and 
there  a  mind  from  the  slavery  of  igno- 
rance and  commonplace? 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  long-delayed  apology  to  a  correspond- 
ent who  wrote  to  na  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  suggesting  that  a  portion 
of  each  Sunday  should  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  intellectual  improvement 
in  a  social  way.  Ilis  letter  was  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  we  had  ordered  it 
for  publication,  when  an  accident  de- 
stroyed both  the  manuscript  of  the  let- 
ter and  the  writer's  name  and  address, 
a  circumstance  which  we  much  regretted 
at  the  time  and  should  have  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  We  are  aware  of 
cases  in  which  what  our  correspondent 
recommended  has  been  done  with  very 
good  results.  Friends  have  met  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  one  another's  houses 
for  profitable  discourse,  sometimes  of  a 
spontaneous  and  sometimes  of  a  pre- 
arranged character.    In  one  group  with 


which  we  are  acquainted,  each  person 
is  supposed  to  read  during  the  week 
as  much  as  he  or  she  has  opportunity  for 
and  to  bring  to  the  meeting  an  extract 
of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
words  taken  from  some  favorite  author. 
In  this  way  the  little  society  gathers  an 
anthology  of  its  own  of  more  or  less 
memorable  passages.  Other  readings 
aro  given  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  tho 
various  topics  or  thoughts  presented  aro 
freely  discussed.  In  this  way  a  com- 
mon proprietorship  is  created  in  ideas 
which  would  else  have  remained  isolated 
in  particular  minds,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  much  correction  of  individual 
errors  is  at  tuo  same  time  made  pos- 
sible. 

Now,  what  is  wanted  for  the  popu- 
larization of  culture  is  a  great  extension 
of  work,  if  work  it  can  be  called  where 
so  much  pleasure  is  involved,  of  pre- 
cisely this  kind.  Where  university- 
extension  classes  are  established,  small 
social  gatherings  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed would  carry  on  their  work 
admirably,  and,  where  they  are  not 
established,  would  to  some  extent  take 
their  place.  The  signs  are  abundant 
that  our  people  need  more  culture,  and 
if  those  who  possess  culture  were  only 
animated  with  a  little  of  the  missionary 
spirit  which  very  uncultivated  people 
sometimes  possess,  they  might  turn 
their  gifts  and  accomplishments  to  much 
better  purpose  than,  speaking  generally, 
they  now  do.  What  is  wanted  to  vivi- 
fy culture  is  a  social  aim — an  aim  of 
social  usefulness:  give  it  that,  and  it 
will  become  a  power  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world. 


km  Index  to  Volumes  I  to  XL  of  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  preparation,  and  wOl  be  pub- 
lished probably  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing summer.  In  the  new  Index  the  con- 
tents of  tho  whole  forty  volumes  will  be 
entered  both  by  author  and  by  subject  in 
one  alphabetical  list.    It  will  possess  all 
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tile  best  features  of  the  most  recent  in- 
dexes, and  will  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
guide  to  the  store  of  information  which 
the  volumes  of  the  magazine  contain. 
The  compiler  is  Mr.  Frederik  A.  Fernald, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Monthly. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

New  Fragments.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S. 
New  York :  D.  Appluton  &  Co.  Pp.  5U0. 
Price,  $2. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  consist  of 
essays  and  addresses  prepared  for  various 
occasions  and  embracing  a  considerable 
range  of  topics.  Among  those  dealing  with 
natural  science  are  a  review  of  Goethe's 
Farbenlehre,  a  magazine  article  on  Atoms, 
Molecules,  and  Ether  AVaves,  another  with 
the  title  About  Common  Water,  and  a  paper 
on  the  Origin,  Propagation,  and  Prevention 
of  Phthisis.  Tyndall's  well-known  power  of 
making  scientific  subjects  luminous  and  fas. 
cinating  is  abundantly  shown  throughout  this 
volume.  Take  this  passage  from  About 
Common  Water : 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  color  of  water 
Is  probably  that  furnished  by  the  Blue  Grotto  of 
Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Capri  is  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  bay.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  its  sea- 
cliffs  there  is  a  small  arch,  barely  sufficient  to  admit 
a  boat  in  fine  weather,  and  through  this  arch  you 
pass  into  a  spacious  cavern,  the  walls  and  water  of 
which  shimmer  forth  a  magical  blue  light.  This 
light  has  caught  its  color  from  the  water  through 
which  it  has  passed.  The  entrance,  as  just  stated,  is 
very  small,  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  cave  is  al- 
most entirely  due  to  light  which  has  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  returned  thence  to  the  cave. 
Hence  the  exquisite  azure.  The  white  body  of  a 
diver  who  plunges  into  the  water  for  the  amusement 
of  visitors  is  also  strikingly  affected  by  the  colored 
liquid  through  which  he  moves. 

The  wonderful  style  above  illustrated  con- 
tributes a  great  part  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Prof.  Tyndall's  teachings  in  science.  Many 
a  student,  using  one  of  Tyndall's  treatises  on 
Heat,  Light,  or  Electricity  as  a  text-book, 
has  found  himself  drawn  on  to  read  far  be- 
yond the  limits  set  for  the  next  lesson.  Ob- 
viously the  books  that  get  themselves  read 
are  the  ones  that  produce  results  ;  hence  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  no  book  has  done 
more  to  spread  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  behavior  of  one  of  the  great  forces 
of  Nature  than  his  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 


Tyndall  is  still  more  fascinating  and  be- 
comes even  inspiring  when  he  discourses  of 
his  favorite  recreation,  climbing  the  Alps. 
There  are  two  essays  dealing  with  Alpine 
experiences  in  this  collection,  and  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  glaciers,  snow-fields,  and 
mountain  mists  are  introduced  into  the 
scientific  papers.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  sort  with  which  his  Alpine 
chapters  abound : 

At  half  past  one  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  we  started  fi-om  the  Wengern  Alp.  No  trace 
of  cloud  was  visible  in  the  heavens,  which  were  sown 
broadcast  with  stars.  Those  low  down  twinkled 
with  extraordinary  vivacity,  many  of  them  flashing, 
in  quick  succession,  lights  of  different  colors.  .  .  , 
Over  the  summit  of  the  Wetterhom  the  Pleiades 
hung  like  a  diadem,  while  at  intervals  a  solitary 
meteor  shot  across  the  sky.  "We  passed  along  the 
Alp,  and  then  over  the  balled  snow  and  broken  ice 
shot  down  from  the  end  of  a  glacier  which  fronted  UB, 
Here  the  ascent  began ;  we  passed  by  turns  from 
snow  to  rock  and  from  rock  to  snow.  The  steepness 
for  a  time  was  moderate,  the  only  thing  requiring 
caution  being  tho  thin  crusts  of  ice  upon  the  rocks 
over  which  water  had  trickled  the  previous  day» 
The  east  gradually  brightened,  the  stars  became 
paler  and  disappeared,  and  at  length  tho  crown  of 
the  adjacent  .Jungfrau  rose  out  of  the  twilight  into 
the  purple  of  tho  rising  sun.  The  bloom  crept  grad- 
ually downward  over  the  snows,  until  the  whole 
mountain  world  partook  of  the  color.  It  is  not  in 
the  night  nor  in  the  day — it  is  not  in  any  statical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere — that  the  mountains 
look  most  sublime.  It  is  diuing  tho  few  minutes  of 
transition  from  twilight  to  full  day  through  the 
splendors  of  the  dawn. 

Among  the  New  Fragments  are  several 
biographical  sketches,  and  these  are  fully  as 
vivid  as  the  essays  already  mentioned.  The 
power  of  expression  that  can  so  greatly  en- 
liven inanimate  objects  is  naturally  no  less 
potent  in  dealing  with  subjects  that  have 
lived.  It  is  well  for  science  that  Tyndall's 
bent  was  turned  so  strongly  toward  scien- 
tific matters,  for  otherwise  biography  would 
long  since  have  monopolized  him.  In  read- 
ing his  sketch  of  Count  Rumford  one  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  investigator  of  a  cent- 
ury ago  was  also  a  man,  and,  moreover,  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  The  same  applies 
to  the  account  of  Thomas  Young ;  and  when 
our  author  speaks  of  one  whom  he  has  known 
in  the  flesh,  as  in  his  Personal  Recollections 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  his  address  on  un- 
veiling the  statue  of  Carlyle,  the  image  of 
his  subject  stands  out  with  marvelous  dis- 
tinctness. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  in  this 
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volume  should  be  mentioned  an  address  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  which  a  strict  and  dismal 
mode  of  observing  the  day  is  deprecated ; 
and  an  address  delivered  at  tlie  Birkbeck  In- 
stitution, which  tells  much  of  Tyndall's  own 
student-life.  Persons  who  have  read  the 
Fragments  of  Science  by  Tyndall  will  find 
the  present  volume  no  less  interesting. 

A  Tbeatisk  cm  thk  Ligition  oi  the  GnrAT 

AkTEBIES     in     CONTINIITT,    WITH     OdSEU- 

VATioxs  ON  Till!  Nature,  Prookkss,  and 
Treatment  of  ANErmsM.  By  CnAni.Es 
A.  Ballance,  F.  K.  C.  S.,  and  Walter 
Edmlsds,  1''.  U.  C.  S.  London  and  Now 
York  :  MacmilUan  &  Co.  Pp.  008. 
Price,  $10. 

This  elegant  volume  embodies  the  results 
of  extended  researches  and  of  many  experi- 
ments upou  the  lower  animals  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  liability  to 
haemorrhage  after  the  ligation  of  an  artery. 
After  two  brief  introductory  chapters  the 
nature  of  arteries  and  the  processes  of  physi- 
ological occlusion  and  pathological  oblitera- 
tion arc  described.  Then  the  conduct  and 
fate  of  the  corpuscles,  the  clot,  the  coats, 
and  the  ligature  are  suocessivcly  discussed. 
The  phenomena  of  suppuration  and  haemor- 
rhage are  next  examined,  and  a  chapter  on 
the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  aneurism  follows. 
Taking  up  the  surgery  of  the  arteries  in  de- 
tail, the  authors  give  the  views  and  practice 
of  the  earlier  and  later  surgeons,  and  discuss 
the  choice  of  the  operation,  the  ligature,  the 
knot,  and  the  force.  A  concluding  chapter 
treats  of  the  conduct  of  the  operation  and 
the  fate  of  the  patient.  The  work  is  printed 
in  large  type,  with  wide  margins,  and  is  il- 
lustrated with  ten  plates,  including  a  front- 
ispiece portrait  of  Scarpa,  and  2S2  figures. 

The  Gekesis  of  Genesis.  A  Study  of  the 
Documentary  Sources  of  the  First  Book 
of  Moses,  in  Accordance  with  the  Results 
of  Critical  Science,  illustrating  the  Pres- 
ence of  Bibles  within  the  Bible.  By 
Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon.  Hartford : 
The  Student  Publishing  Company.  Pp. 
352.     Price,  ?2.60. 

In  preparing  this  book,  the  author  has 
assumed  that  the  reading  public  are  entitled 
to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  value 
of  what  is  called  the  higher  criticism.  For 
this  end  they  require,  not  controversial  argu- 
ment, but  explanation ;  and  he  docs  not  con- 


sider it  necessary  that  the  presentation  of 
the  case  should  be  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hostility  to  the  new  theory,  or  even 
from  one  of  indifference.  An  introduction 
by  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  gives  the  history  of  the 
higher  criticism,  or  of  questions  of  the  au- 
thorship of  Genesis  from  the  time  it  was 
started  by  Aben  Ezra,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  introductory  part  of  the  work  projier 
contains  chapters  on  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Science  of  Documentary  Analy.sis,  The 
Science  of  Biblical  Criticism,  and  The  Docu- 
mentary Theory  of  To-day.  In  Part  II  is 
shorni  the  text  of  Genesis  according  to  the 
Revised  Version,  in  varieties  of  type  to  ex- 
hibit the  constituent  sources  and  method  of 
their  compilation  according  to  the  general 
consensus  of  critical  analysis,  with  notes  ex- 
planatory of  the  phenomena  of  reduction. 
Part  HI  presents  the  separate  documents 
designated  as  J,  E,  and  P,  conjecturally  re- 
stored, with  revised  translation  according  to 
emended  text  and  conjectural  readings  of 
good  authority.  In  the  appendix  are  given 
"  the  great  flood  interpolation  and  connected 
passages,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
translation  of  their  cuneiform  parallels." 


A  Tf.xt-Book  or  Bacteeiologt.  By  Carl 
Fraeneel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
University  of  Kouigsbei-g.  Translated 
and  edited  from  the  third  German  edi- 
tion by  J.  H.  LiNSLET,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Vermont.  New  York :  Will- 
iam Wood  &  Co.    Pp.  380.    Price,  $3.76. 

Systematic  study  of  the  bacteria  is  in- 
cluded at  present  not  only  in  the  curriculum 
of  medical  schools,  but  also  forms  part  of  a 
biological  course  in  many  of  our  universities. 
Its  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  disease 
has  led  to  a  sense  of  its  value,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  German  and  French  investigators  are 
followed  with  increasing  eagerness  by  stu- 
dents. A  considerable  number  of  volumes 
consisting  of  translations  and  original  lect- 
ures upon  the  subject  is  already  accessible  in 
English,  but  no  one  of  these  is  perhaps  an 
adequate  text-book.  Dr.  Linsley  has  there- 
fore translated  and  adapted  to  use  Fraenkel's 
Orundriss  der  Bakterienkundc,  a  manual 
whose  worth  is  attested  by  its  rendering  into 
six  different  languages. 

In  this  work  little  space  is  allowed  for 
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argument.  The  bacteria  are  classified  at 
once  as  "  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  closely  related  to  the  alga).'' 
Separate  species  are  found  among  them,  dif- 
ferentiated by  growth  and  shape.  Accord- 
ing to  their  forms  they  are  divided  into  the 
globular  bacteria  or  micrococci,  the  rod- 
shaped  or  bacilli,  and  the  screw-like  or  spi- 
rilla. Their  structure,  multiplication,  con- 
ditions necessary  for  growth,  and  resultant 
phenomena  are  next  considered. 

The  benefits  of  oil  immersion  and  of  the 
Abbe  illuminating  apparatus  are  unfolded  in 
Methods  of  Investigation,  and  the  learner  is 
instructed  in  the  handling  of  the  microscope 
and  making  of  stains.  Even  the  common 
errors  of  beginners  are  outlined  for  the  stu- 
dent, and  he  is  warned  not  to  mistake  the 
broken  nuclei  of  white  blood-cells  for  ba- 
cilli, when  the  glasses  have  been  too  hastily 
pulled  apart,  or  to  fancy  he  has  discovered  a 
colony  of  micrococci  when  some  plasma-cells 
betray  idiosyncrasies  in  absorbing  aniline 
colors. 

Full  directions  are  given  for  the  various 
processes  involved  in  successful  breeding, 
sterilization,  and  the  preparation  of  liquid 
and  solid  food  media. 

The  noxious  character  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria is  shown  to  consist  not  in  the  mechani- 
cal effect  of  their  presence,  nor  in  the  hospi- 
tality they  may  exact  from  their  host,  but  in 
the  alkaloidal  poisons  they  generate.  Fraen- 
kel  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  organ- 
ism resists  through  a  germ-killing  power 
which  resides  in  the  living  albumin  of  the 
serum,  and  that  victory  over  invading  ba- 
cilli is  a  chemical  one  and  not  the  pitched 
battle  of  the  phagocytes.  Some  of  the  inter- 
esting experiments  of  Metschnikoff  in  de- 
fense of  his  theory  are  not  quoted,  but  his 
views  are  fairly  represented.  The  author  ad- 
mits as  pathogenic  bacteria  only  those  which 
comply  with  three  conditions  :  first,  that  they 
are  invariably  present  with  the  morbid  affec- 
tion ;  second,  that  they  can  be  cultivated 
outside  of  the  organism  ;  thirdly,  when  the 
same  pathological  effects  follow  inoculation 
of  the  artificial  culture.  Petri's  method  of 
finding  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  given 
quantity  of  air  is  preferred.  Only  three  to 
five  germs  in  a  litre  is  the  average  amount 
computed  for  an  ordinary  dwelling.  Bacte- 
riological examination  of  the  soil  is  compli- 
TOL.  XLI. — 12 


cated  and  of  little  use,  but  that  of  water  is 
extremely  important,  although  the  determi- 
nation of  species  is  difficult.  "  Water  may 
be  harmless  and  contain  five  thousand  germs 
of  the  hay  bacillus  to  the  cubic  centimetre, 
but  ten  germs  among  which  are  two  cholera 
vibrios  and  two  typhoid  bacilli  render  it  dan- 
gerous." 

The  principal  mold  and  yeast  fungi  are 
briefly  noticed  in  the  appendix.  The  book 
is  indexed,  but  lacks  illustrations.  Minute 
descriptions  atone  for  this ;  however,  the 
student  is  expected  to  illustrate  for  himself 
in  the  best  way — by  observation  of  the  liv- 
ing object. 

The  Electric  Railway  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Oscar  T.  Crosby  and  Louis 
Bell,  Ph.  D.  New  York  :  W.  J.  John- 
ston Co.,  Limited.  Pp.  400.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Although  electric  traction  in  the  United 
States  only  dates  from  1884,  its  development 
has  been  so  rapid  that  for  public  transit  in 
towns  and  cities  it  would  seem  that  the  days 
of  the  horse  are  numbered.  Of  electric  loco- 
motion as  a  science  and  art  this  book  is  a 
clear  and  thorough  presentation.  Beginning 
with  an  outline  of  electrical  theory,  the  au- 
thors proceed  at  once  to  practical  details. 
The  considerations  which  should  determine 
the  placing  of  a  station  are  first  discussed, 
as  also  the  economical  adaptation  of  plant  to 
a  specific  volume  of  traffic  and  frequency  of 
service.  Steam-engines  and  water-wheels  of 
the  best  models  are  described  and  their  mer- 
its carefully  discriminated.  Motors  and  car 
equipment  are  then  canvassed,  and  the  vari- 
ous approved  methods  of  building  lines  and 
track  are  illustrated.  The  trolley,  under- 
ground conduit,  and  storage-battery  systems 
are  next  compared,  with  a  complete  array  of 
evidence  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  Crosby,  one  of  the  authors,  has  con- 
ducted the  only  series  of  experiments  ever 
undertaken  with  intent  to  double  railroad 
speeds.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  book  he  gives  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  with  cautiously  deduced  estimates.  His 
conclusion  is,  that  with  electric  motors  of 
the  highest  efficiency,  there  is  an  advantage 
over  the  locomotive  at  all  speeds.  This  ad- 
vantage is  fifteen  per  cent  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  and  steadily  increases  as  the  rate 
is  quickened.    Where  motors  are  liable  to  a 
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loss  of  one  fifth  in  clEciency  they  are  on  an 
equality  witli  locomDtivcs  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour ;  below  that  speed  the  locomotive  is  to 
be  preferred ;  beyond  it,  the  motor  is  the 
cheaper  servant. 

While  this  work  shows  evidence  on  every 
page  of  the  scientific  mastery  of  its  subject, 
the  authors  are  plainly  men  de.-irous  of  meet- 
ing the  piaclical  difficulties  which  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  railways  presents  every  day. 
They  are  also  fully  aware  that  the  investor 
is  less  interested  in  the  analysis  of  electrical 
machinery  than  in  the  simple  question,  Will 
it  pay  f  Commercial  considerations  receive 
full  and  sensible  treatment.  Others  than 
Buperintcndents  and  investors  can  read  this 
work  with  profit.  It  is  as  good  an  example 
as  American  literature  contains  of  scientific 
principles  applied  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems — problems,  too,  as  important  in 
their  social  as  in  their  commercial  bearings. 
Progress  in  electric  traction  means  the  relief 
of  congested  cities,  the  expansion  of  whole- 
some suburbs,  on  a  scale  impossible  to  the 
steam  locomotive.  In  long-dislance  service 
it  stands  for  an  advance  second  only  to  that 
due  to  George  Stcphcnsoa. 

SciExrmc  CoRitE-'roNDESCE  OP  Joseph 
PniESTLET.  Edited,  with  Copious  Notes, 
by  He.sby  Carrinoton  Bolton.  New 
Tork :  privately  printed.  Pp.  240. 
Price,  $2.50.  E.  F.  Brown,  180  Warren 
Street,  Brooklyn,  Agent. 

The  "  Father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry  " 
expected  to  be  remembered  chiefly  for  the 
theological  views  which  he  put  forth,  having 
been  in  early  life  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  a 
writer  on  theological  subjects  throughout  his 
career.  Hence  his  modest  autobiography, 
which  was  expanded  into  two  volumes,  with 
the  addition  of  several  hundred  letters,  by 
his  son  and  J.  T.  Rutt,  contains  almost  noth- 
ing about  his  scientific  investigations.  To 
supply  the  lack  of  material  relating  to  his 
work  in  the  latter  field.  Dr.  Bolton  has  col- 
lected ninety-seven  letters,  nearly  all  written 
by  Priestley,  his  correspondents  being  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Captain  James  Keir,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  others  in  England,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush  and  others  in  America  after  he 
came  to  this  country.  They  contain  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  progress  of 
his  researches  on  the  gases,  several  of  the 
most  important  of  which  were  discovered  by 


him.  The  letters  are  supplemented  by  many 
biographical,  bibliographical,  and  explana- 
tory notes  by  the  editor,  and  the  volume  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Priestley  and  one  of  Jo- 
siah Wedgwood.  There  is  also  a  synopsis 
of  correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  letters  from  him  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  1790  to  1802. 
An  appendix  contains  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  likenesses  of  Joseph  Priestley  in  oil.  Ink, 
marble,  and  metal,  embracing  ninety-three 
items  ;  an  account  of  the  Lunar  Society,  In 
Birmingham,  founded  by  Matthew  Boulton, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  others,  and  of  nhich 
Priestley  was  a  member ;  and  an  inventory 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  laboratory,  which  was 
sacked  by  rioters  in  1791. 

Dipbthfria:  its  NATrnAL  History  ano  Pre- 
vention. By  It-  Tikirne  '1  iiohni:,  F.  R.S. 
London  and  New  York :  Macmillau  &  Co. 
Pp.  261).     Price,  $2. 

Statistics  show  that  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  In  England  and  Wales  has  been 
increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
more  rapidly  in  the  cities  than  In  the  coun- 
try. This  disease  thus  presents  a  contrast 
to  the  majority  of  zymotic  diseases,  the  death- 
rate  from  which  has  been  lessened  as  physi- 
cians have  gained  more  knowledge  of  their 
nature  and  as  sanitary  conditions  have  been 
improved.  In  view  of  its  fatal  and  little  un- 
derstood character,  the  author  has  under- 
taken to  collect  what  is  known  in  regard  to 
diphtheria.  It  appears  that  the  broad  geo- 
logical features  of  a  district  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  development  or  diffusion  of  the 
disease.  A  chart  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Longstaff  shows  that  the  death-rate  has  been 
high  in  some  counties  and  low  in  others  on 
the  same  geological  formation.  Yet  the  au- 
thor is  convinced  that  a  surface  soil  which 
retains  wetness  and  organic  refuse,  together 
with  an  aspect  exposed  to  cold  wet  winds, 
tend  to  the  fatality  of  diphtheria.  lie  fur- 
ther discusses  the  general  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  relation  to  scarlet  fever  and  to  croup, 
the  influence  of  schools  in  spreading  the  in- 
fection, and  milk  as  a  vehicle  in  vhich  It  may 
be  carried.  The  measures  of  prevention 
which  are  suggested  by  his  study  of  the  sub- 
ject are  stated  in  detail,  and  his  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  natural  history  of  diph- 
theria are  also  given.     The  volume  contains 
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tliree  folded  plates  illustrating  the  relation 
of  diphtheria  to  geology  and  topography. 

Direct  Legislation  by  the  Citizenship 
through  the  initiative  and  referen- 
DUM. By  J.  W.  Sullivan.  New  York  : 
Twentieth  Century  Co.  Pp.  120.  Price, 
cloth,  75  cents  ;  paper,  25  cents. 

When  an  American  learns  that  Switzer- 
land is  far  in  the  lead  of  her  sister  republics 
in  the  practice  of  democratic  goTemment, 
many  questions  arise  in  his  mind.  This  lit- 
tle book  is  designed  to  answer  them.  Mr. 
Sullivan  concisely  recounts  the  progress  of 
Switzerland  in  direct  legislation  during  the 
past  sixty  years,  and  shows  the  remarkable 
influence  of  this  legislation  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  statistics  he  cites 
prove  a  very  notable  diffusion  of  prosperity. 
He  next  shows  that  to  a  considerable  length 
direct  legislation  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  in  township,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  in  the  national  trades 
and  labor  organizations.  In  his  concluding 
chapter  Mr,  Sullivan,  although  a  strenuous 
individualist,  argues  that  in  direct  legislation 
lies  an  open  way  to  a  peaceful  political  and 
economic  revolution.  To  the  Swiss  referen- 
dum it  is  often  objected  that  many  legisla- 
tive questions  are  above  the  ordinary  voter's 
comprehension,  and  demand  the  specially 
trained  mind  of  his  representative.  But 
would  not  this  check  of  comprehensibility 
keep  law-making  within  legitimate  bounds, 
and  abolish  the  antagonism  which  so  often 
exists  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  those  of  their  legislators  ? 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  By 
Dr.  C.  Claos.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Prof.  Adam  Sedgwick.  Second  edition. 
London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Two  vols.     Price,  $8. 

Among  the  German  scientific  text-books 
that  have  won  high  favor  among  American 
instructors  is  this  work  on  zoology  by 
Dr.  Glaus.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  the  first 
comprising  the  General  Part  and  the  first 
Special  Part— Protozoa  to  Icsecta ;  the  sec- 
ond volume  containing  the  other  Special 
Part— MoUusca  to  Man.  In  the  General 
Part  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  organization 
and  development  of  animals  in  general  is 
given,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  brief  histori- 
cal review  of  the  science  of  zoology,  an  ex- 


planation of  the  classification  of  the  present 
day,  and  a  statement  of  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  Darwin's  theory  of  descent.  In  the  spe- 
cial chapters  which  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
work,  types  of  the  several  families  are  de- 
scribed with  considerable  detail.  The  text 
is  illustrated  with  seven  hundred  and  six 
woodcuts  in  Volume  I  and  two  hundred  and 
five  in  the  smaller  Volume  II. 

Besides  the  list  of  towns  and  cities  hav- 
ing water-works,  and  accounts  of  their  works. 
The  Manual  of  Amencan  Water -Works  con- 
tains summaries  and  statistical  information 
of  great  value  to  persons  who  are  concerned 
in  this  subject.  From  it  we  learn  that  there 
were  2,037  water-works  in  operation  on  July 
1,  1891,  supplying  2,187  cities,  towns,  and 
villages ;  while  in  Canada  there  are  95 
works,  supplying  102  towns.  Tables  are 
given  showing  the  distribution  of  this  supply 
in  the  several  States  and  provinces  and 
groups  of  the  same ;  towns  having  more 
than  one  plant ;  summaries  of  populations 
supplied ;  miles  of  mains,  etc.,  also  by  States 
and  groups.  The  last  tables  show  that  22,- 
814,061,  or  about  36  per  cent  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States,  live  in  towns 
having  public  water-works,  and  that  only  a 
few  towns  having  8,000  or  more  inhabitants 
are  without  works.  The  reported  cost  of 
1,802  of  the  water-works  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  aggregates  $504,035,492. 
Other  tables  represent  growth  by  number  of 
works  and  populations  supplied ;  dates  of 
construction  by  groups  of  States  and  half 
decades ;  like  summaries  of  works  com- 
pleted  or  under  construction  since  1880,  and 
of  works  projected ;  information  respecting 
the  management  of  public  water-works  and 
tenure  of  office  of  governing  bodies;  con- 
sumption of  water  and  use  of  metres  ;  own- 
ership, whether  by  the  public  or  by  private 
companies;  franchises  of  water-works  com- 
panies ;  and  other  facts  of  related  character. 
The  main  part  of  the  book  comprises  the  list 
of  water-works,  given  by  States  according  to 
their  geographical  arrangement  and  by  towns 
alphabetically,  and  comprising  the  items  of 
history,  source  of  supply,  mechanism,  finan- 
cial condition,  and  managing  boards. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Coal  De- 
posits of  Missouri  has  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Geologist,  Arthur   Wimlow,  in  order 
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that  something  may  be  at  hand  to  meet  im- 
mediate calls  upon  the  survey  for  information 
concerning  the  coal  deposits  of  the  State.  It 
embodies  part  of  the  results  of  such  obser- 
vations in  the  coal-fields  as  tlic  author  nas 
able  personally  to  make  in  1690  and  1891. 
While  the  descriptions  of  the  details  of  sec- 
tions, the  correlation  of  the  different  coal- 
beds,  the  definition  of  the  individual  areas 
of  the  coal-beds,  and  the  adaptabilities  of 
the  coals  for  steaming  purposes  are  reserved 
for  future  reports  or  only  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  the  report  is  not  exhaustive  or 
elaborate,  it  is  comprehensive.  It  aims  to 
present,  in  general  terras,  an  outline  of  the 
conditions  of  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
coal  in  the  entire  State,  and  contains  a  de- 
scriptive reference  to  every  county  in  which 
coal  is  known  to  exist.  Special  effort  has 
been  made  to  obtain  and  include  all  infor- 
mation and  results  particularly  relating  to 
coal  that  were  not  obtainable  at  the  time 
the  earlier  surveys  of  tlio  State  were  in  op- 
eration. Of  especial  value  are  the  records 
of  the  various  deep  shafts  and  drill-holes 
which  are  included  in  the  report.  The  well- 
executed  sectional  diagrams  of  the  several 
coal  mines  described  contribute  much  to  the 
satisfactory  impression  made  by  the  re- 
port. 

The  principles  of  sound  physical  develop- 
ment, graceful  carriage,  and  easy  posture 
are  taught  in  the  little  manual  on  Dclsartcan 
Phyricat  Cnlhtre,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  seminaries,  classes,  private  teachers,  and 
individuals  by  Carnca  Le  Favre,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Company.  The 
rules  and  exercises  prescribed  are  simple 
and  plain,  and  such  as,  with  patience  and 
attention,  are  easily  carried  out. 

In  T/u  Modem  Cookbook  (Mast,  Crcwell 
&  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio)  an  accept- 
able addition  has  been  made  to  this  class 
of  books  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  The 
recipes  are  numerous,  various,  and  simple, 
and  arc  classified.  The  author  has  found 
that  all  the  cook-books  that  have  come  under 
her  observation  lack  something  of  complete- 
ness, and  has  endeavored  to  fill  the  want  so 
far  as  she  could  by  presenting  a  book  con- 
taining a  moderate  number  of  recipes,  all 
practical  and  working.  The  recipes  are  tabu- 
lated wherever  it  is  possible;  the  bills  of 
fare  are  not  for  state  occasions,  but  for 


plain,  cvcry-day  cooking ;  ami  the  directions 
are  full,  minute,  and  sy.stematic. 

In  the  series  of  catalogues  compiled  by 
W.  i[.  Grisvold  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  we  no- 
tice the  Dctcriptive  List  of  Komantic  N.  vets, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  direct  readers,  who 
would  enjoy  books  of  this  kind,  to  a  num- 
ber of  novels,  easily  obtainable,  but  which, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  forgotten  within  a 
year  or  two  after  publication.  The  purpose 
has  been  to  include  only  such  works  as  are 
well  written,  interesting,  and  free  from  sen- 
sationalism, senlimcntality,  and  pretense. 
The  list  is  alphabetical,  by  titles,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  an  alphabetical  index  of  au- 
thors. 

A  pamphlet  on  Jioads  Improvement,  pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
contains  three  paper.i  enforcing  the  impor- 
tance of  good  roads,  and  showing  by  citations 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  aljroad  what 
can  be  done  toward  making  tliem.  The 
papers  arc :  The  Common  Roads  of  Europe 
and  America,  by  Isaac  B.  Potter;  Highways 
and  National  Prosperity,  by  Edward  P. 
North  ;  and  The  Importance  of  Good  Wagon- 
roads,  by  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt.  The  argu- 
ments of  these  papers  arc  re-enforced  in  the 
most  striking  style  by  contrasted  photo- 
graphic views  of  scenes  on  the  common 
roads  of  the  United  States,  even  near  large 
cities,  and  the  finished  highways,  even  in 
rural  districts,  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Brit- 
tany. 

A  summary  of  lieccnt  Advances  in  Elec- 
tricity, Electric  Lighting,  Magnetism,  Telegra- 
phy, Telephony,  etc.,  edited  by  Henry  Oreer 
and  published  at  the  New  York  .\gent  College 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  contains  articles  on 
The  Storage  of  Electricity  ;  The  Brush  Stor- 
age System ;  other  notices  of  storage  bat- 
teries, accumulators,  etc. ;  Telegraphing  from 
a  Moving  Railway  Train  (Phelps's  system) ; 
Navigable  Trains  of  Air-ships  (electricity 
being  the  motive  power) ;  and  Edison's  paper 
on  his  Pyromagnetic  Dynamo,  or  machine 
for  producing  electricity  directly  from  fuel. 
Price,  gl. 

A  second  series  of  Papers  in  Penology, 
compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  Summary,  and 
published  at  the  New  Tork  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira,  contains  papers  on  The  Pris- 
ons of  Great  Britain,  by  Jay  S.  Butler ;  Mod- 
em Prison  Science,  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Col- 
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lin ;  The  Philosophy  of  Ci'ime,  by  William 
T.  Harris ;  Criminal  Anthropology,  by  Uam- 
ilton  D.  Wey  ;  New  York's  Prison  Laws,  by 
Eugene  Smith  ;  Prison  Labor  Systems ;  and 
The  Elmira  Reformatory  of  To-day.  The 
mechanical  work  upon  the  publication,  in- 
cluding the  etching  of  the  cover,  has  been 
done  by  inmates  of  the  reformatory. 

The  Report  on  the  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Flateau  Jlcgion  of  Alabama,  made  to  the 
State  Geologist  by  Mr.  Henry  McCalley, 
treats  of  all  the  coal  measures  of  the  plateau 
region,  e-xccpt  those  that  were  included  in 
the  Report  of  the  Warrior  Coal-field,  pub- 
lished in  1886  ;  and  also  speaks  of  the  coal 
measures  of  St.  Clair  and  Shelby  Counties, 
whose  measures  are  principally  of  plateau 
strata,  and  have  not  been  considered  as  a 
whole  in  any  previous  report.  A  general 
description  of  the  plateau  region  is  given  in 
the  introduction  ;  and  notes  and  a  short  re- 
port by  General  A.  M.  Gibson  are  added  on 
the  Coal  Measures  of  Blount  and  Berry 
Mountains.  Some  parts  of  this  plateau  re- 
gion are  likely  to  prove  important  coal  areas. 
A  map  of  the  coal-fields  and  two  geological 
sections  are  inserted  in  the  volume. 

The  Heport  of  S.  P.  Lanyley,  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  year 
ending  with  June,  1891,  includes  the  work 
placed  under  its  charge  by  Congress  in  the 
National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
the  International  Exchanges,  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro-Physical  Ob- 
servatory. By  saving  in  other  quarters,  the 
Institution  has  been  able  to  revert  in  some 
measure  to  an  early  practice  of  offering  aid 
in  original  research.  It  has  made  grants 
for  work  on  a  universal  standard  of  meas- 
ure, founded  on  the  wave-length  of  light ; 
for  determinations  of  the  densities  of  o.\y- 
gen  and  hydrogen  ;  for  photographs  of  the 
moon ;  and  for  investigations  upon  chemical 
compounds.  In  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  records  of  Indian 
languages  before  they  pass  away. 

A  Catalogue  of  Prehistoric  WorVs  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  preliminary  to  a 
complete  and  thorough  catalogue  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  accomplished, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
and  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. It  contains  lists  of  all  the  works 
within    the    territory   described,  of   which 


mention  has  been  found  in  any  books  or 
reports,  as  accurately  located  and  described 
as  the  accounts  given  in  the  original  or 
other  best  authorities  will  permit.  The  no- 
tices are  perhaps  often  indefinite  and  fre- 
quently incorrect,  on  account  of  defects  in 
these  original  authorities ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  their  appearance  in  the  present  shape 
will  lead  to  more  careful  examination  and 
to  the  preparation  of  the  complete  catalogue 
which  it  is  hoped  to  make.  The  list  is  ac- 
companied by  a  map  of  the  distribution  of 
mounds  in  the  United  States,  and  by  State 
maps  showing  the  location  of  prehistoric 
works. 

The  Report  of  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Expei-imeni 
Slulion,  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  botanist,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pubhcations  that 
have  yet  issued  from  the  experiment  sta- 
tions. A  considerable  part  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  the  record  of  the  study  of  fungus 
forms  injurious  to  crops,  made  during  a 
season  in  which  fungoid  growths  were  very 
prevalent — including  cranberry  scald,  sweet- 
potato  rots,  etc.  The  causes  ot  the  failure 
of  the  peach  crop  in  1890  are  investigated. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  account 
of  the  work  done  on  the  weeds  of  the  State, 
including  a  listing  of  them  with  botanical 
and  local  names,  estimates  by  different  ob- 
servers of  their  relative  degrees  of  noxious- 
ness, and  twenty-four  page  plates  of  the 
worst  weeds. 

In  a  Doctor's  Thesis  on  TJie  Right  of  the 
Stale  to  Be,  an  attempt  is  made  by  Prof  F. 
M.  Taylor  to  determine  the  ultimate  human 
prerogative  on  which  government  rests. 
The  author  assumes  that  most  previous 
efforts  to  answer  the  question  presented  in 
the  title  have  referred  to  incidentals  and  have 
not  been  sufiSeiently  directed  to  the  main 
question.  He  seeks  the  solution  of  this. 
First,  he  maintains  the  reality  of  the  prob- 
lem and  defines  its  nature  ;  next  he  reviews 
previous  theories,  and  points  out  their  de- 
fects ;  and,  finally,  he  explains  and  defends 
his  own  theory.  This  theory  bases  the  right 
on  the  prerogative  which  is  assumed  to  be- 
long to  every  person  as  such  to  rule,  or  to 
interfere  eoereively  with  the  liberty  of  other 
persons  in  order  to  maintain  his  version  of 
the  jural  ideal.  Government  then  becomes 
the  collective  exercise  by  the  community  of 
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their  indiridual  prerogatives  combined  into 
a  single  authority. 

The  third  edition  of  Prof.  Simon  IJenry 
Oage's  manual  of  77(«  Microscope  and  IJia- 
tohgtj  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  enlarged, 
and  more  fully  illustrated;  and,  while  ele- 
mentary matters  have  received  fuller  treat- 
ment than  in  previous  editions,  special  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  to  give  more  adequate 
accounts  of  certain  apparatus  which  are 
coming  to  be  used  more  and  more  in  the 
higher  fields  of  investigation  in  pure  science 
and  in  practical  medicine.  In  order  to  en- 
courage students  to  do  their  own  work,  exer- 
cises illustrating  the  priuciples  of  the  micro- 
scope and  the  methods  of  employing  it  have 
been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  treatise. 
To  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  volume 
now  before  us,  constituting  Part  I  of  the 
work — The  Microscope  and  Microscopical 
Methods — is  largely  devoted.  (Printed  and 
for  sale  by  Andrus  &  Church,  Ithaca,  K.  Y. 
Price  ?1.) 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Tlicodore  B.  Com- 
slock,  On  the  Geology  and  .\rineral  Hcsourcea 
of  tlte  Central  Mineral  Region  of  Tezat  for 
1890,  about  a  thousand  miles  are  added  to 
the  area  given  in  the  previous  report  as  that 
of  the  pre-carboniferous  rocks  comprising 
the  regions  described,  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
strata  having  been  discovered  in  fields  that 
were  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  Creta- 
ceous. In  order  to  give  special  prominence 
to  economical  results,  the  outline  of  the 
stratigraphy  introduced  is  prepared  with  the 
primary  object  of  affording  a  kind  of  key  to 
those  whose  practical  needs  preclude  the  task 
of  selecting  from  the  mass  of  technical  de- 
scription the  particular  details  which  apply 
to  individual  cases.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
same  class  of  persons  a  mo.^t  useful  series  of 
directions  are  given  for  finding  in  the  re- 
port at  once  the  information  concerning  the 
reader's  particular  locality,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  may  judge  what  method  of  develop- 
ment may  be  most  economical  and  profitable. 

Part  II  of  the  fourth  volume  of  The 
Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial 
Fniversity,  Japan,  contains  seven  papers, 
five  of  which  are  by  Japanese  authors,  while 
one  is  a  joint  production.  They  are  On  some 
Fossil  Plants  from  the  Coal-bearing  Series 
of  Nagato,  and  On  some  Cretaceous  Fossils 
from  Shikoku,  by  Matajiro  Yokoyama ;  Com- 


parison of  Earthquake  Measurements  made 
in  a  Pit  and  on  the  Surface  Ground,  by 
Prof.  S.  Scklya  ;  Laboratory  Notes,  by  Prof. 
C.  G.  Knott ;  Diffraction  Phenomena  pro- 
duced by  an  Aperture  on  a  Curved  Surface, 
and  Effect  of  Maguetization  on  the  Perma- 
nent Twist  of  Nickel  Wire,  by  H.  Nagaoka; 
and  On  Certain  Thermo-electric  Effects  of 
Stress  in  Iron,  by  Prof.  Knott  and  S.  Kimura. 

Edward  Fliigel's  study  of  Thomas  Car- 
Igle's  Moral  and  lieligious  Development  is 
published  in  a  translation  by  Jessica  Gilbert 
Tyler,  by  M.  L.  llolbrook  &  Co.  The  main 
object  of  the  book  is  defined  by  the  author 
to  be  to  con-^iidtr  Carlyle  as  a  moral  force. 
Before  turning  attention,  however,  to  his 
moral  and  religious  views,  a  brief  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  his  inner  life, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  moral  and 
religious  side.  In  this  sense  chapters  arc 
given  among  the  others  to  Carlylc's  Belief, 
his  Relation  to  Christianity,  his  Position  with 
Reference  to  Science,  and  especially  to  Phi- 
losophy, to  Poetry,  and  Art,  his  Attitude  to- 
ward History,  and  his  Ethics. 

A  series  of  articles  upon  the  trees  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  its  neighborhood,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  in  1890  and 
1891,  for  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city, 
have  been  published  by  the  Essex  Institution 
in  book  form  under  the  title  of  Our  Trees. 
They  give  a  popular  account  of  the  trees  in 
the  streets  and  gardens  of  the  city  and  of  the 
native  trees  of  Essex  County,  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  trees  and  historical  and  botanical 
notes.  They  were  written  wholly  with  an 
eye  to  popular  entertainment  and  instruction, 
but  prepared  with  considerable  care  and  a 
regard  to  scientific  accuracy.  In  them  we 
have  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  mag- 
nolias, tulip  tree,  lindens,  tamarix,  sumachs, 
horse-chestnuts,  maples,  locusts,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  dogwoods,  tupelo,  witch- 
hazel,  ashes,  catalpa,  sassafras,  elms,  box- 
tree,  mulberries,  buttonwood,  walnuts,  hick- 
ories, birches,  hornbeams,  chestnut,  beech, 
oaks,  willows,  poplars,  pines,  spruces,  fir, 
hemlock,  larches,  cedar,  gingko,  and  yew. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  species  grow  in  the 
region,  of  w  hich  fifty-sii  are  natives  of  Essex 
County. 

A  collection  of  papers  on  the  Quaternary 
Geology  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  is  in- 
tended as  a  preliminary  contribution  by  Mr. 
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Frederic];  J.  H.  Merrill  to  that  subject. 
The  papers  relate  to  the  historic  and  eco- 
nomic geology  of  the  field.  The  first  paper, 
on  the  Post-Glacial  History  of  the  Valley,  is 
the  result  of  several  seasons'  study  by  tlie 
author.  The  papers  on  Brick  Clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Brick  were  prepared  under 
the  author's  direction  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Ries, 
after  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  region 
between  Croton  and  Albany. 

A  study  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Myth 
of  Satan  is  presented  by  Mr.  William  Hairy 
Hudson  in  a  paper  which  was  originally  de- 
livered as  a  Sunday  evening  lecture,  on  The 
Satan  0/  Tlieology  and  Imw  vie  came  by 
him.  The  author  finds  that  the  Satan  of 
the  Book  of  Job  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  spirit  of  evil  in  our  modern  theology, 
while  the  tempter,  or  serpent  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  was  not  identified  with  Satan  till 
Persian  influence  had  begun  to  operate. 
The  real  origin  of  the  theological  devil  is 
then  sought  in  the  dualistic  conception  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion,  which  was  trans- 
planted into  Judaism  and  has  been  built 
upon  till  it  has  grown  into  the  present  ac- 
cepted figure. 

Of  two  Addresses  on  Anatomy,  reprinted 
by  the  author,  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  more  con- 
venience in  reading,  the  first,  On  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  as  a  Part  of  the  Medical  Cur- 
riculum, was  delivered  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  its  Boston  meeting,  in  1880;  and  the 
second,  On  the  Teaching  of  Anatomy  to  Ad- 
vanced Students,  before  the  Association  of 
American  Anatomists,  at  Washington,  in 
1891.  The  second  address  outlines  a  plan 
for  a  thorough  fundamental  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  science,  representing  the 
idea  which  the  author  has  long  cherished  for 
having  medical  biologists  as  systematically 
trained  as  those  who  elect  the  more  general 
field  of  natural  history. 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

Origin  of  Grernland  Vegetation. — Some 
interesting  concluBions  arc  drawn  by  ilr. 
Clement  KeiJ  from  a  coni))arison  of  the 
views  of  Prof.  Warinin;!  and  Prof.  Nathorst 
concerning  llie  origin  of  tlie  flora  of  Green- 
land. Prof.  Warming  fixes  tUc  boundary 
between  the  European  and  American  prov- 
inces of  tbc  arctic  flora  as  in  Denmark 
Strait,  and  not  in  Davis  Strait,  as  botunista 
have  generally  jjlaccd  it.  Tlie  flowering 
plants  of  Greenland  include  three  liundied 
and  cigbty-six  species,  none  of  which  are 
confined  to  that  country.  Of  these,  exclud- 
ing the  ciicumpolar  forms.  Prof.  Warming 
finds  in  the  list  tblrty-six  cliaractcristic 
Western  against  forty-two  Eastern  species ; 
but  suggests  that  as  tlie  flora  of  arctic  Ameri- 
ca is  bettor  known,  the  balance  will  prob- 
ably be  in  favor  of  the  Western  foiniB.  lie, 
however,  includes  among  the  Eastern  plants 
only  those  now  living  in  Europe,  wliile  he 
classes  the  Asiatic-American  species  oB 
Western.  Prof.  Natliorst  reviews  these  con- 
clusions on  the  basis  of  a  map  of  the  local 
distribution  of  Eastern  and  Western  forms  in 
Greenland.  He  thus  finds  that  tbc  coast 
nearest  to  Iceland  contains  European  forma 
alone,  the  southern  coast  contains  European 
forms  in  a  majority,  and  that  part  of  the  west 
coast  nearest  to  America  yields  principally 
Western  species  ;  but  taking  Greenland  as  a 
whole  the  flora  is  n^ore  European  than 
American.  lie  also  finds  that  the  Ameri- 
can element  of  the  flora  of  Greenland  is  not 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  Denmark  Strait,  but 
extends  eastward  as  far  as  Iceland.  Prof. 
Warming  believes  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  flora  of  Greenland  represents  part 
of  the  original  flora  which  was  able  to  live 
through  the  Glacial  epoch  on  (he  non-glaci- 
ated areas;  but  Prof.  Nathorst  shows  that 
the  few  non-glaciated  mountain-tops  must 
have  been  far  too  high  for  any  phanerogams 
to  exist  on  them,  and  all  the  lowlands  were 
then  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  elements  of  the  present 
flora  of  Greenland  must,  theiefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  the  country  in  post- 
glacial times.  The  tables  of  distribution 
show  at  what  points  a  large  number  of  the 
plants  entered  ;  they  came  from  the  nearest 
land,  whether  European  or  American.     The 
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ice-foot,  which  collects  in  winter  beneath 
the  sea-cliffs,  is  placed  iu  the  best  possible 
position  to  receive  any  seeds  or  masses  of 
soil  which  may  fall  during  the  winter.  This 
shore-ice  is  drifted  away  in  the  spring,  and 
may  easily  discharge  its  burden  on  some  far- 
distant  shore  uninjured,  and  with  the  seeds 
just  ready  to  germinate.  Winds,  migrating 
birds,  and  migrating  mammals,  would  all 
help  to  transport  seeds  across  the  straits. 

Early  Title-pages. — In  the  earliest  print- 
ed books  and  in  manuscripts  any  information 
on  the  workmanship  of  the  book  was  written 
at  the  end,  in  what  is  called  the  colophon. 
It  was  not  till  1470,  according  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pollard,  in  his  History  of  the  Title-page,  that 
a  title-page  was  introduced,  and  iu  England 
not  till  shortly  before  1490,  when  W.  de 
Machline  issued  one  to  his  little  book  on  the 
pestilence.  Gaxton  never  used  them,  but 
Wynkyn  de  ^yorlIe  employed  them  in  nearly 
all  his  books.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  are  found  the  most  interesting,  if 
not  the  most  artistic,  titles.  Popular  de- 
mand then  required  a  large  woodcut  on  the 
front  page,  whatever  was  the  subject  of  the 
book.  Even  school-books  were  adorned  with 
representations  of  masters  and  scholars,  the 
most  striking  object  in  the  cut  being  a  for- 
midably large  birch.  The  nature  of  most  of 
the  religious  books  required  a  frontispiece 
containing  devils.  The  little  books  of  poetry 
and  romance  which  issued  from  the  press  by 
hundreds  contain  the  best  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  art.  Looking  at  these  title-pages 
from  the  artistic  side  alone,  England  makes 
but  a  poor  show  against  France  and  Italy. 
Nothiug  could  be  finer  than  the  title-pages  of 
the  Parisian  books  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  this  time  the  deca- 
dence began,  and  the  printers  finally  became 
"  dreadfully  utilitarian  and  unromantic." 

The  Primary  Color  of  Leaves.— Having 

concluded,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  Monthly,  that  the  primary  color  of  flow- 
ers is  white,  from  which  the  characteristic 
hne  is  developed  as  a  secondary  color,  E. 
Williams  Hervey  asks,  in  Garden  and  For- 
est, What  is  the  primary  color  of  the  green 
parts  of  the  plant  ?  Leaves  do  not  gener- 
ally have  a  different  color  at  the  base  from 
the   usual   one,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 


the  case  with  flowers ;  and  they  rarely,  ex- 
cept in  the  purplish  leaves  of  vigorous  sap- 
lings and  a  few  cultivated  plants,  have  any 
other  color  than  green.  But  the  leaves  of 
some  cultivated  plants  are  spotted,  striped, 
or  bordered  with  white ;  bleached  celery 
stalks  are  white,  and  the  inner  leaves  of 
cabbages  are  white.  From  these  instances 
'■  we  get  pretty  strong  hints  that  green  ig 
derived  from  white.  There  remains  one 
more  clew.  Every  botanist  knows  that  the 
seed  contains  a  miniature  and  rudimentary 
plant ;  that  generally  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  seed  are  the  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  and  these  are,  of  course,  the  first 
leaves  of  every  species  of  plants.  Now,  if 
we  ascertain  the  color  of  these  seed-leaves, 
we  find  the  original  color  of  all  leaves. 
This  color  is  uniformly  white ;  ...  of  course, 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  colored  integument  of 
the  seed,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  garden 
leaves,  may  be  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  black, 
or  of  mixed  colors,  but  to  the  kernel,  or 
meat.  There  are  a  very  few  instances  only 
where  the  green  color  has  impressed,  some- 
what, that  characteristic  upon  the  seed,  as 
in  peas,  nasturtiums,  and  maples,  which  pre- 
sent a  pale-green  color  in  the  pod  or  shell. 
In  some  instances  these  cotyledons  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  changing 
from  white  to  green ;  while  in  others  they 
remain  below."  We  learn  from  this  study 
of  color,  therefore,  the  author  adds,  "  that 
white  is  the  primary  color  of  root,  stem,  and 
flower,  and  the  foundation  of  all  color." 

A  New  Elettrie  Light. — A  vast  improve- 
ment in  artificial  illumination  is  promised  in 
the  light  which  Mr.  Tesla,  "  the  able  lieuten- 
ant of  Mr.  Edison,"  has  been  exhibiting  in 
London.  An  experiment  performed  by  him 
before  the  Royal  Institution  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spectator's  account,  in  joining  two 
sheets  of  tin- foil,  one  over  the  lecturer's  head, 
the  other  on  the  table,  to  the  poles  of  the 
generator.  The  space  between  these  two 
sheets  immediately  became  electrified,  and  a 
long  vacuum-tube  waved  about  in  it,  without 
attachment  to  any  conductor,  glowed  in  the 
darkness  like  a  flaming  sword.  The  experi- 
ment was  intended  to  illustrate  the  possibili- 
ty of  rendering  an  entire  room  so  electric, 
by  plates  in  the  ceiling  or  under  the  floor, 
that  vacuum-bulbs  placed  anywhere  within  it 
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TTOuld  yield  a  light.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  fill  our  rooms  with  the  potcntialit;  of 
light,  and  then,  by  the  simple  introduction 
of  vacuura-tubes,  to  obtain  any  quantity  of 
it.  Those  who  want  a  daylight  without  heat 
will  be  able  to  run  a  vacuum-tube  round  the 
whole  length  of  the  cornice,  and  so  obtain  a 
diffused  illumination  of  almost  any  biilliaDCy. 
The  fact  is  noticed,  in  connection  with  the 
experiments,  that  the  lecturer  stood  in  an 
"  electrostatic  field  "  capable  of  illuminating 
a  lamp  without  wires,  and  felt  nothiug. 
More,  be  held  a  vacuum-tube  in  one  hand  and 
touched  a  "  terminal  "  with  the  other,  a  pro- 
cess which  made  him  "  the  channel  fur  a 
current  of  somttliiug  like  fifty  thousand 
volts,"  and  yet  did  not  receive  any  injury. 

Venerable  Trees.  —  A  very  interesting 
work  is  in  course  of  publication  by  M.  Ga- 
dcau  do  KerviUe,  on  the  ancient  trees  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  most  remarkable  trees  so  far 
described  are  the  two  yews  of  La  Uayc  de 
Roulot,  in  the  department  of  the  Kure.  They 
are  respectively  Ki  and  8J  metres  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  17} 
and  14^  metres  high.  Their  ages  arc  esti- 
mated by  the  author  to  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  years.  A  chapel  has  been 
constructed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  one  of 
these  yews,  three  metres  high  and  two  me- 
tres deep.  Before  it  was  transformed  into 
a  chapel  the  hollow  would  hold  forty  per- 
sons, and  eight  musicians  have  played  in  it 
in  concert.  The  beech  of  Mcntigny,  esti- 
mated by  the  author  to  be  between  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  hundred  years  old,  is  IS  me- 
tres high  and  820  metres  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  There  arc  oaUs  from  two  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  years  old,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  forty  metres  high. 

Corions  EOTects  cf  an    Eartbqnakr. — 

Some  striking  features  are  described  by 
Prof.  John  Milne  as  marking  the  recent  de- 
structive earthquake  in  Japan,  by  which 
nearly  8,000  persons  were  killed  and  at 
least  4 1, 000  houses  were  leveled.  The  move- 
ments of  the  wave  were  horizontal,  and  a 
defect  of  the  seismograph  was  noticed  in  its 
failure  to  record  anything  of  them  except 
the  "  dip."  In  many  places  so-called  "  for- 
eign" buildings  of  brick  and  stone  fell  in 
heaps  of  ruin  ^between  Japanese  buildings 


yet  standing.  "  Cotton-mills  have  fallen  in, 
while  their  tall  brick  chimneys  have  been 
whipped  off  at  about  half  their  height. 
Huge  cast-iron  columns,  which,  unlike  cliira- 
neys,  are  uniform  in  section,  acting  as  piers 
for  railway  bridges,  have  been  cut  in  two 
near  their  base.  In  some  instances  these 
have  been  snapped  into  pieces  much  as  we 
might  snap  a  carrot,  and  the  fragments 
thrown  down  upon  the  shingle  beaches  of 
the  rivers.  The  greatest  efforts  appear  to 
have  been  exerted  where  masonry  piers 
carrying  two  -  hundred  -  foot  girders  over 
lengths  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  have  been 
cut  in  two,  and  then  danced  and  twisted  over 
their  solid  foundations  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  true  positions.  These  piers 
have  a  sectional  area  of  twenty-six  by  ten 
feet,  and  arc  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Embankments  have  been  spread 
outward  or  shot  away,  brick  arches  have 
fallen  between  their  abutments,  while  the 
railway  line  itself  has  been  bent  into  a 
series  of  snakelike  folds  and  hummocked 
into  waves.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  a  temple 
has  escaped  destruction,  partly  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  materials  employed 
in  its  construction,  but  also  in  consequence 
of  the  multiplicity  of  joints  which  come  be- 
tween the  roof  and  the  supporting  columns. 
At  these  joints  there  has  been  a  basket-like 
yielding,  and  the  interstice  of  the  roof  has 
not,  therefore,  acted  with  its  whole  force  in 
tending  to  rupture  its  supports." 

JUrteorology  Five  Centuries  ago. — What  is 
probably  the  oldest  journal  of  the  weather  in 
existence  has  recently  been  recovered,  printed 
in  photographic  transcript,  and  translated. 
It  was  kept  by  the  Rev.  William  Merle,  rec- 
tor of  Driby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  from 
1.337  to  1344,  or  during  seven  years  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  author  was  evidently  a  keen  observer, 
and  recorded  his  facts  succinctly  and  intel- 
ligently, so  as  to  give  a  graphic,  even  pict- 
uresque description  of  the  weather  by  the 
week  or  month  ;  and  a  reference  in  one  of 
his  notes  to  a  feature  of  the  season  of  1331 
shows  that  he  had  been  watching  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
covered  by  his  journal.  Some  of  the  entries 
are  suggestive  of  the  conditions  and  ways 
of  thinking  of  the  times.  The  frequent  men- 
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tion  of  weather  conditions  and  phenomena 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  indicates  that 
there  wore  other  observers  in  England  who 
corresponded  with  Merle.  A  comet  was 
seen  in  the  second. week  of  September,  1343, 
appearing  about  sunset.  Our  author  called 
it  " ardens  draco"  or  burning  dragon,  but 
did  not  seem  terrified  by  it.  lie  merely  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  sign  of  dry  weather. 
In  the  same  year,  en  the  2Sth  of  March,  is 
entered  a  notice  of  an  earthquake  so  violent 
that  the  stones  of  the  chimneys  in  certain 
parts  of  Lindsey  were  thrown  down.  The 
motion  lasted  while  one  might  say  the  an- 
gelic salutation,  which  was  about  half  as  long 
then  as  it  is  now.  The  mention  of  stones 
falling  in  the  stone  chimneys  — "  lapides 
in  eaminis  lapideis  "  —  is  interesting,  as  it 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  chimneys 
are  a  late  invention,  and  that  the  English 
of  those  times  were  so  barbarous  that  the 
smoke  was  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  The  recovery  of  the  journal  is  due 
to  a  mention  of  it  by  Dr.  Plot,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  16S5,  as  being  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     It  was  looked  for  and  found. 

Drops  of  Fog. — Advantage  was  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Aitken,  during  a  visit  to  the  Righi, 
of  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  there 
for  investigating  the  water  particles  in 
clouds.  With  an  instrument  the  author  has 
invented  those  particles  were  distinctly  seen 
showering  down,  and  the  number  falling  on 
the  micrometer  was  easily  counted.  The 
number  was  observed  to  vary  greatly  from 
time  to  time.  The  greatest  rate  actually 
counted  was  sixty  drops  per  square  milli- 
metre in  thirty  seconds,  but  for  a  few  sec- 
onds the  rate  was  much  quicker.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  uaraed  gives  twelve  thousand  drops 
per  square  centimetre  per  minute,  or  sev- 
enty-seven thousand  four  hundred  drops  per 
square  inch  per  minute.  The  drops  are  so 
extremely  small  that  they  rapidly  evaporate, 
more  than  two  or  three  being  seldom  visi- 
ble at  the  same  time  on  one  square  of  the 
micrometer.  The  denser  the  cloud  the  quick- 
er was  the  rate  of  fall,  and  as  the  cloud 
thinned  away  the  drops  fell  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  they  diminished  in  size  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  frequently  observed 
when  the  mountain-top  was  in  clouds,  par- 
ticularly if  they  were  not  very  dense  over- 


head, that  the  surfaces  of  all  exposed  ob- 
jects were  dry — -not  only  the  stones  on  the 
ground,  which  might  have  received  heat  from 
the  earth,  but  also  wooden  seats,  posts,  etc. 
— and  if  wetted  they  soon  dried.  And  while 
everything  was  dry,  the  fog-counter  showed 
that  fine  rain-drops  were  falling  in  immense 
numbers,  and  the  air,  on  testing,  was  found 
to  be  saturated.  A  few  observations  were 
therefore  made  to  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  surfaces  remaining  dry  while 
exposed  to  a  continued  shower  of  fine  rain 
and  surrounded  by  saturated  air.  The  ex- 
planation was  found  to  be,  simply,  radiant 
heat.  A  considerable  amount  of  heat,  as 
also  of  light,  was  found  to  penetrate  the 
clouds,  notwithstanding  their  density.  This 
radiant  heat  is  absorbed  by  all  exposed  sur- 
faces and  heats  them,  while  they  in  turn 
heat  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  the 
fine  drops  of  water  are  either  evaporated  in 
this  hot  layer  of  air  or  after  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  heated  surfaces.  Other 
observations  made  on  Mount  Pilatus  pointed 
to  the  same  conclusion.  All  large  objects, 
such  as  seats,  posts,  etc.,  were  dry  in  cloud 
when  there  was  any  radiation  ;  while  small 
objects,  such  as  pins,  fine  threads,  etc.,  were 
covered  with  beads  of  water.  The  large  sur- 
faces being  more  heated  by  radiation  than 
small  ones,  when  surrounded  by  air,  these 
surfaces  evaporate  the  drops  falling  on 
them,  while  the  small  ones,  being  kept  cool 
by  the  passing  air,  are  unable  to  keep  thent 
selves  free.  The  observations  made  with 
the  fog-counter  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  density  or  thickness  of  a  cloud  depends 
more  on  the  number  of  water  particles  than 
on  the  number  of  dust  particles  in  it. 

Mortality  and  Morbidity  by  Professions. 

— M.  Jacques  Bcrtillon  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Society  of  Public  Medi- 
cine a  table  of  mortality  by  professions, 
compiled  from  ofiicial  documents  of  the  city 
of  Paris  from  1885  to  1889.  This  is  the 
first  table  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made 
in  France.  Other  tables  have  been  made  in 
England  by  Mr.  William  Farr  and  by  Mr. 
Ogle,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  census 
years,  and  in  Switzerland  by  M.  Kummer 
for  the  years  1879  to  1882.  On  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  these  four  tables,  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  relative  number  for 
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each  profession,  and  taking  the  general  aver- 
age of  each  country  observed,  the  author  has 
found  that  the  same  professions  give  nearly 
the  same  results  in  the  three  countries.  Wlion, 
however,  we  compare  these  results  with  the 
tables  of  morbidity  or  liability  to  disease  by 
professions,  drawn  up  by  SI.  Bodio,  from 
the  observations  of  the  Italian  societies  of 
mutual  aid,  we  find  them  at  times  apparent- 
ly contradictory.  This  confirms  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  the  existing  condition  of  things 
a  table  of  morbidity  is  not  of  as  much  value 
as  a  table  of  mortality  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  sanitary  condition  of  a  popula- 
tion. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
Tcry  delicate  matter  to  distinguish  a  disease 
from  a  simple  indisposition,  as  well  as  to 
distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  disease, 
and  the  latter,  again,  from  an  infirmity. 

Ileleorit  Iron. — N'ative  meteoric  nickel 
iron,  according  to  Prof.  Ledcbur,  of  Frei- 
berg, is  too  costly  to  be  available  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  market  prices  are  about  dd. 
per  gramme  for  ordinary  qualiiies,  and  from 
1».  6(/.  to  2«.  fid.  per  gramme  for  the  rarer 
qualities,  and  from  1 7«.  to  2(5s.  per  gramme 
for  iron  the  fall  of  which  has  been  observed. 
Still  it  is  not  extremely  rare,  at  least  not  in 
museums.  The  museum  at  Vienna  has  1,033 
kilogrammes  of  it,  of  specimens  that  were 
found  in  ll.T  different  places;  the  collection  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  is  rich  in  specimens ; 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Paris  has  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it ;  and  the  British 
Museum  has  3,600  kilogrammes  in  a  single 
block.  The  largest  piece  in  any  collection  is 
one  weighing  5,000  kilogrammes,  from  Bcm- 
dego,  Bahia,  in  the  museum  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. It  is  believed  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
meteor  of  9,000  kilogrammes  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1784.  A  mass  described  by  Hum- 
boldt was  estimated  to  weigh  from  15,000  to 
20,000  kilogrammes.  Evidence  is  adduced 
by  Herr  Otto  Vogel,  of  Diisseldorf,  to  show 
that  meteoric  or  nickel  iron  is  found  over 
most  of  the  world,  and  has  been  worked  to 
the  most  recent  times  ;  and  that  it  was  also 
worked  and  used  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  negroes  on  the 
Senegal  River  were  found  working  it  by 
Buchner ;  the  Namaquas  of  South  Africa 
made  weapons  from  it ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Islahuaca  manufactured  agricultural  imple- 


ments and  other  tools  from  it  as  early  as 
1784.  Captain  Ross,  in  1819,  found  the 
Eskimos  of  Greenland  using  meteoric  iron 
in  making  lines  and  other  tools  ;  and  there 
is  a  knife-blade  of  this  iron  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Vienna,  where  is  also 
preserved  an  arrow-head  of  it  from  Mada- 
gascar. The  author  suggests  that  it  may 
easily  be  assumed  that  the  first  iron  that 
was  ever  wrought  was  cosmic  iron — that  is 
to  say,  an  iron  derived  from  another  world. 
"  On  such  foundlings,"  says  Mehrtens,  "  the 
uncultured  mhabitants  of  our  earth  may 
first  have  tried  their  skill  out  of  curiosity, 
and  pcrliaps  by  chance  have  discovered  the 
properties  of  iron." 

The  Power  of  Assertion.— A  political 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Spectator 
is  prefaced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the 
power  that  mere  assertion  exerts.  The  ma- 
jority of  persons,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  have  little  inclination  or  opportunity 
for  verifying  statements.  Hence  an  asser- 
tion that  is  made  strongly  and  circumstan- 
tially enough  passes  with  these  persons  for 
solid  fact.  The  task  of  exposing  and  rebut- 
ting a  misstatement  is  almost  a  waste  of 
labor.  In  political  affairs,  especially,  there 
is  very  little  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to  gain 
in  making  reckless  statements.  Even  if  clear- 
ly  disproved,  no  damaging  blame  attaches 
to  the  politician  who  makes  them.  He,  if 
adroit  (and  the  politician  who  is  not  has 
missed  his  calling),  will  not  be  found  to 
have  perpetrated  an  absolute  falsehood. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  political  rumors 
afloat,  and  one  of  these  can  be  easily  dressed 
up  and  given  out  as  "  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,"  or  "  what  everybody  is  saying, 
you  know."  The  success  of  such  devices 
shows  that  mankind  has  not  yet  outgrown 
its  pristine  credulity. 

InstinctiTe  Crlminalitv, — In  a  paper  on 
instinctive  criminality,  Dr.  S.  A.  K.  Strahan 
holds  that  the  criminal  belongs  to  a  decaying 
race,  and  is  only  found  in  families  whose 
other  members  show  signs  of  degradation  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
family  decay.  Besides  being  hereditary, 
criminality  is  interchangeable  with  other 
degenerate  conditions,  such  as  idiocy,  epi- 
lepsy, suicide,  insanity,  scrofula,  etc. ;  and  it 
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is  a  chance  whether  the  insanity  or  drunken- 
ness, say,  of  the  parent,  will  appear  as  such 
in  the  child  or  be  transmuted  in  transmission 
to  one  or  other  of  the  alternate  degenerate 
conditions.  The  present  system  of  treatment 
has  proved  a  disastrous  failure ;  short  pe- 
riods of  punishment  can  have  no  effect, 
either  curative  or  deterrent.  Everything 
points  in  the  direction  of  prolonged  or  in- 
definite confinement  in  industrial  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Oscillations  in  Latitude. — At  the  recent 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
president,  Sir  William  Thomson,  spoke  of  the 
investigation  of  oscillations  of  latitude  which 
has  been  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Geodetic  Union.  Comparative 
observations  have  been  begun  at  Berlin,  and 
at  Honolulu,  which  is  very  near  the  opposite 
meridian  to  Berlin.  The  first  several  hun- 
dred determinations  of  latitude  made  at 
Honolulu  during  three  months  of  a  proposed 
year  of  observations,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  results  at  Berlin,  showed  that 
the  latitude  during  that  time  had  increased 
in  Berlin  and  decreased  at  Honolulu  by 
about  one  third  of  a  second.  "  Thus  we 
have  decisive  demonstration  that  motion, 
relatively  to  the  earth,  of  the  earth's  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  rotation,  is  the  cause  of 
variations  of  latitude  which  have  been  ob- 
served at  Berlin,  Greenwich,  and  other  ob- 
servatories, and  which  can  not  be  wholly  at- 
tributed to  errors  of  observation."  This,  Prof. 
Foerster  remark  s,  gives  observational  proof  of 
a  conclusion  wliich  the  author  had  expressed 
in  1876,  to  the  effect  that  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  second  may  be  produced  by  the  temporary 
changes  of  sea-level  due  to  meteorological 
causes.  It  is  proposed  that  four  permanent 
stations  for  regular  and  continued  observa- 
tion of  latitude  at  places  of  approximately 
equal  latitude  and  on  meridians  approxi- 
mately 90°  apart,  be  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Geodetic  Union. 
The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  a 
change  in  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation 
in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  merid- 
ain  of  any  one  place  would  not  alter  its 
latitude,  but  would  alter  the  latitude  of  a 
place  90°  from  it  in  longitude  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  angular  change  of  the  position 


of  the  axis.  Thus  two  stations  in  meridians 
differing  by  90°  would  theoretically  suffice, 
by  observations  of  latitude,  to  determine  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  instantaneous 
axis;  but  differential  results,  such  as  those 
already  obtained  between  Berlin  and  Hono- 
lulu, differing  by  approximately  ISO"  in  lon- 
gitude, are  necessary  for  eliminating  errors 
of  observation  sufficiently  to  give  satisfactory 
and  useful  results. 

Swedisti  Wood  and  Iron. — According  to 
our  minister  in  Stockholm,  the  two  great 
products  of  Sweden  after  agriculture  are 
wood  and  iron.  The  Norland  is  still  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  an  extensive  black 
forest,  consisting  largely  of  pine  and  spruce. 
Upon  the  great  water-shed  called  the  fjckl 
or  Kolcn  (the  keel  of  the  country  likened  to 
a  boat  turned  bottom  upward)  stand  the 
chief  timber  forests ;  and  extensive  lumber- 
ing operations  are  carried  on  along  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  their  tributaries  that  flow 
thence.  At  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  rivers 
are  towns  which  take  their  names  as  well 
as  their  business  and  prosperity  from  the 
streams  where  are  large  saw-mills.  Lumber 
operations  are  also  conducted  south  of  Stock- 
holm on  both  coasts,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable export  from  Gothenburg;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  timber  is  cut  and  sawn  in 
Norland,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  lum- 
ber exports  come  from  the  north  of  Stock- 
holm. The  Swedish  lumber  trade  has  as- 
sumed its  present  importance  only  within 
the  present  century,  and  in  fact  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  More  than  one  quarter  of 
the  wooded  area  of  Sweden,  or  14,300,000 
acres,  belongs  to  the  crown.  The  forests  are 
supervised  with  great  care,  and  all  Sweden 
is  divided  into  forest  districts,  and  these,  in 
turn,  into  rmrs.  Each  district  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  chief  forest  inspector,  and 
each  revir  is  guarded  by  a  forest  ranger  and 
a  number  of  under-keepers.  Our  minister 
thinks  that  the  vast  forests  of  Sweden  will 
be  preserved  and  maintained  substantially 
as  they  stand  to-day,  and  that  Sweden's  lum- 
ber export — her  greatest  source  of  reve- 
nue— will  be  maintained  and  kept  good  for 
ages  to  come.  The  Swedish  iron,  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  is  soft  and  ductile, 
and  preserves  great  pliability  and  strength. 
It  still  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  the 
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best  tools  and  weapons,  the  finest  Bprings 
and  drawn  wire,  and  the  best  kind  of  nails 
for  riveting  and  clinching.  Its  excellence 
depends  partly  on  its  being  free  from  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  partly  on  the  supe- 
rior manner  of  the  smelting,  which  is  done 
with  charcoal.  The  supply  of  ore  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  It  is  found  all  over  the 
country ;  it  occur.*  in  the  thick  strata  of  the 
rock  and  forms  the  bulk  of  great  mountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  largest 
of  these  iron  mountains  is  GcUivare,  situ- 
ated in  Swedish  Lapland,  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  ore  occurs  here  chiefly  in  four 
gigantic  strata,  and  covers  so  large  an  area 
that  it  is  estimated  that,  if  only  one  metre 
in  depth  is  taken  out  a  year,  the  yield  would 
be  913,600  tons,  nearly  equal  to  the  amount 
now  produced  by  all  the  mines  in  Sweden. 
The  ore  contains  seventy  per  cent  of  iron. 
Much  of  it,  however,  contains  apatite,  and 
in  such  large  quantities  that  the  question  of 
turning  to  account  the  phosphoric  acid  held 
in  that  mineral  is  entertained.  Iron  is  chiefly 
mined  in  central  Sweden,  but  the  best  iron 
comes  from  the  Dannemora  mines,  a  little 
east  of  the  chief  area.  Besides  making  the 
rougher  forms  of  iron,  the  Swedes  build  iron 
steamships  of  fine  quality,  and  are  very  skill- 
ful in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  for  which 
they  have  a  dozen  factories. 

Snspendfd  Slattor  In  Flamf.— In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  G.  C.  StoUes  announces  that  he 
has  secured  an  optical  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  suspended  matter  in  flames.  Pass- 
ing a  beam  of  sunlight,  condensed  by  a 
lens,  through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  no- 
ticed that  where  the  cone  of  rays  cut  the 
luminous  envelope  there  were  two  patches 
of  light  brighter  than  the  general  flame, 
which  were  evidently  due  to  sunlight  scat- 
tered by  matter  in  the  envelope  which  was 
in  a  state  of  suspension.  The  patches  cor- 
responded in  area  to  the  intersection  of  the 
double  cone  by  the  envelope,  and  their  thick- 
ness was  insensibly  small.  Within  the  en- 
velope, as  well  as  outside,  there  was  none  of 
this  scattering.  When  the  beam  was  passed 
through  the  blue  base  of  the  flame,  there 
was  no  scattered  light.  A  luminous  gas- 
flame  showed  the  patches  indicating  scat- 
tered light  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  but 


less  copiously.  They  were  not  seen  in  a 
Bunsen  flame  or  in  the  flame  of  alcohol,  but 
were  well  seen  in  the  luminous  flame  of 
ether.  The  phenomenon  shows  the  separa- 
tion of  carbon,  associated,  it  may  be,  with 
some  hydrogen,  in  the  flame,  and  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  layer  which  this  forms. 
It  shows,  too,  the  mode  of  separation  of  the 
carbon — namely,  that  it  is  due  to  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  or  vapor 
of  ether,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  base, 
where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen, 
the  molecules  are  burned  at  once.  Higher 
up,  the  heated  products  of  combustion  have 
time  to  decompose  the  combustible  vapor 
before  it  gets  oxygen  enough  to  burn  it. 
Since  making  his  communication.  Prof.  Stokei 
has  found  that  he  was  anticipated  in  part  of 
his  observation  in  a  paper  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Buscb. 

The  Vlafhs  of  Torkfy.— The  Vlachs  of 
Turkey  are  described  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  J.  Gar- 
nett.  In  her  Women  of  Turkey  and  their 
Folk  Lore,  as  a  nomadic  people,  shepherds  or 
traders,  who  leave  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  wives.  The  women,  besides 
managing  their  households,  have  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard  and  garden,  herd  the  sheep, 
shear  the  wool,  weave  the  cloth,  and  gen- 
erally perform  every  variety  of  labor, "  not 
the  least  arduous  part  of  which  is  the  assid- 
uous attention  required  by  thoir  lords  and 
masters  when  they  return  from  their  wan- 
derings for  a  spell  of  domestic  repose." 
The  customs  of  this  people  are  a  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  tradition.  They  belong 
to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  their  cere- 
monies at  birth  and  baptism  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  marriage 
forms  (save  the  sacred  rite)  are  more  like 
the  Roman.  These  ceremonies  are  very  mi- 
nute and  protracted  ;  and  "  it  must  require 
a  liberal  education  to  master  all  the  details 
of  a  Vlach  or  Greek  wedding:  to  find  the 
five-twigged  branch  and  decorate  it  with  an 
apple  and  tufts  of  red  wool  and  fix  it  on  the 
top  of  the  bride's  house;  to  prepare  the 
ring-cake  and  then  engage  in  a  hot  struggle 
for  it.  .  .  .  The  unfortunate  Vlach  must  be 
perpetually  trying  to  remember  what  func- 
tion he  or  she  has  to  perform  each  week. 
On  New  Year's  day  come  the  children  with 
olive  branches ;  on  the  morrow  every  visitor 
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must  throw  salt  on  the  fire,  and  then  put  an 
egg  in  the  hen-house  in  prayerful  hope  that 
a  eousiderate  fowl  may  sit  on  it ;  in  Febru- 
ary all  the  dogs  must  be  thoroughly  beaten 
as  a  precaution  against  hydrophobia — in- 
deed, there  is  always  some  ceremony  to  the 
fore,  generally  accompanied  by  songs  and 
ballads."  To  the  Greek,  too,  every  accident 
has  its  interpretation.  To  drop  oil  is  un- 
lucky, but  wine  may  be  spilt  with  advan- 
tage; a  rainbow  over  a  cemetery  means  a 
coming  epidemic ;  and  the  recipe  concerning 
"  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you  "  is  prac- 
tically enforced  by  inserting  tufts  of  the 
dog's  hair  in  the  wound  made  by  his  teeth. 

India-rnbber  Trees. — India-rubber  trees, 
according  to  W.  R.  Fisher,  in  Nature,  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  flourishing  planta- 
tions in  the  Charduar  forest,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Assam.  The 
climate  of  the  place  is  essentially  damp. 
The  forest  contains  a  great  number  of  woody 
species,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  with 
a  few  enormous  old  rubber  trees  dissemi- 
nated through  it.  Trees  have  been  measured 
here  129  feet  high,  with  a  girth  around  the 
principal  aerial  roots  of  138  feet,  while  the 
girth  of  the  crown  was  611  feet.  As  rubber 
trees  can  not  stand  shade,  and  the  seeds 
damp  off  unless  fully  exposed  to  light  and  well 
drained,  the  natural  reproduction  of  Ficus 
elaslica  generally  takes  place  in  the  forks  of 
stag-headed  or  lightly  foliaged  trees  high  up 
in  the  crown,  where  the  seeds  are  left  by 
birds  ;  and  from  such  a  site  the  aerial  roots 
in  process  of  time  descend  to  the  ground 
and  develop  into  a  vast  hollow  cylinder 
around  the  foster-stem,  and  it  is  speedily  in- 
closed and  killed  by  the  vigorous  crown  of 
the  epiphyte,  which  eventually  replaces  it 
in  the  forest.  In  its  epiphytic  growth  the 
aerial  roots  of  Ficiis  elaslica  may  take  sev- 
eral years  to  reach  the  ground,  but,  once 
well  rooted,  nothing  can  probably  surpass  it 
in  its  native  habitat  for  rapidity  of  growth 
and  vigor.  At  first  attempts  were  made  to 
propagate  by  cuttings,  which  struck  easily ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  rubber  seed 
germinates  freely  on  well-drained  beds  cov- 
ered with  powdered  charcoal  or  brick-dust, 
and  that  the  seedlings,  though  at  first  as 
small  as  cress,  grew  rapidly,  and  became 
about  two  feet  high  in  twelve  months,  and 


were  much  hardier  against  drought  than 
plants  produced  from  cuttings.  The  base 
of  the  stem  of  the  seedlings  swells  out  like 
a  carrot,  and  this  probably  enables  them  to 
tide  through  the  dry  season  in  safety. 

Tin  Prodnctlon  of  Coruwall. — A  review, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  of  the  tin  production 
of  Cornwall  during  seven  centuries  shows 
how  rapidly  it  has  grown.  An  extensive  com- 
merce in  the  metal  was  already  carried  on 
in  extremely  ancient  times.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era,  486  tons  of  tin  were 
taken  annually  from  the  mines  ;  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  828  tons ;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  732  tons  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
802  tons  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  1,300 
tons  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  3,938  tons; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century  (ninety  years), 
8,795  tons.  The  total  quantity  raised  is  not 
less  than  1,938,800  tons.  The  mean  aver- 
age for  the  fifty  years  ending  in  1849  was 
6,008  tons  per  year,  and  for  the  fifty  years 
ending  in  18S9,  12,278  tons  per  year.  This 
remarkable  increase  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  been  in  the  face  of  extensive  pro- 
duction in  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  Aus- 
tralia. Of  sudden  advances  in  production, 
the  most  noticeable,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  demand  for  bell-metal. 
The  second  period  of  rapid  advance  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  bronze  was  commonly  used  for  can- 
non. The  third  period  is  that  of  the  general 
use  of  tinned  metals. 


NOTES. 

Involuntary  Movements. — The  article 
on  Involuntary  Movements,  by  Prof.  Jas- 
trow,  published  in  the  April  number,  will 
appear  in  a  more  extended  form  in  the  forth- 
coming issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology. 

A  PROMISING  account  is  given  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  French  Congo.  They  lie  in  the 
district  around  the  source  of  the  Ludima- 
Niadi,  about  two  days  south  of  Steph.anie- 
ville.  The  ore,  a  malachite,  is  brought  to 
the  surface  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
negroes,  whose  methods  of  work  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  They  reach  the  mineral  by 
digging  out,  with  implements  of  hard  wood, 
holes  or  shafts  three  feet  wide  and  twice 
as  deep.  The  malachite  is  broken  on  the 
ground,  and  afterward  when  pulverized  is 
put  into  a  furnace  on  a  tray  with  charcoal, 
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on  which  bellows  arc  made  to  play.  In  due 
time  the  tray  is  rcinovcd  by  means  of  pieces 
of  l)ainboo  and  the  metal  is  poured  into  sand 
molds.  The  entire  distiict  is  said  to  be  rieli 
in  copper,  and  masses  of  malachite  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Ludima. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Aitkcn  that 
the  presence  of  dust,  affording  a  free  surface 
on  Hliicli  vapor  may  condense,  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  fop.  The  specific  action 
of  the  dust  varies  considerably  aceording  to 
its  composition  and  to  the  size  and  abun- 
d.ince  of  the  particles  present.  Sulphur 
burned  in  the  air  is  an  active  foR-produeer ; 
80  arc  salt  and  hy(irosco|iie  bodies  generally. 
Non-hyproscopic  bodies  also  produce  it,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  good  radiators  of  heat. 
The  exceedingly  minute  amount  of  matter 
capable  of  inducing  fog  is  a  noticeable  feat- 
ure in  the  investigation.  The  condensation 
of  moisture  u|)on  dust  offers  an  effective 
process  for  removing  all  kinds  of  impurities 
from  the  air,  for  the  floaticles  are  weighted 
by  the  moisture  settling  upon  them. 


OBITU.VRY   N0TE8. 

Sir  Andrkw  CR().MniE  Ramsat,  an  emi- 
nent Hritish  geologist  of  the  last  generation, 
died  December  9,  1S",)1,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy-six  years.  lie  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  a  geological  model  of  the  isle  of 
Arran,  construeed  from  his  own  suivey, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  tJlasgow  meeting 
of  the  IJritish  Association  in  1840.  lie  was 
afterward  appointed,  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murcliison,  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  with  which  he  labored  in 
Wales.  His  monograph  on  the  geology  of 
North  Wales  presented  the  results  of  his 
labors  in  this  field.  Between  1SI8  ami  1R.">1 
he  was  Professor  of  Geology  in  Tniversity  Col- 
lege, London  ;  in  1N51  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  newly  founded  School 
of  -Mines.  As  a  geological  lecturer,  the  Athe- 
nicum  says,  he  probably  never  had  an  C(iual. 
He  retired  from  active  life  about  ten  years 
ago. 

IlKan  J.  W.  F.wAi.n,  a  well-known  Ger- 
man geologist,  dird  in  Uerlin  in  December, 
18',)1,  aged  eighty-one  years,  lie  was  the 
trnviliiig  companion  of  Leopold  von  Hueh 
in  his  seii-nlilie  expedition;  succeeded  him 
as  a  mend)er  of  the  Uerlin  .Acailemy  of  Sci- 
ences;  and  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Roth 
and  Kck,  n  collected  edition  of  his  works. 

Mr.  IIknry  W.  Hatks,  an  English  natu- 
rnlisl,  dii'd  Fi  bruary  '27th,  in  the  i-iMy  righth 
year  of  his  ngf.  In  1H48  \\v  went  with  Al- 
fred RuKsel  Wallace  on  n  nalnial-history  ex- 
plonition  of  thr  Amazons,  where  he  renmineil 
for  several  years  after  Mr.  Wallace  returned 
hoinu.  On  his  return  he  published  a  paper 
on  "ndnutic  resendilnnce "  in  animals,  re- 
cording Hiiine  of  the  flriil  oli«ervnlionf<  made 
on  that  subject.  After  IHill  he  wan  A»- 
Hiktttul  Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Gcoi;raphical 


I  Society,  and  editor  of  its  journal  and  pro- 

ceedin'gs.     He  was  the  author  of  the  books, 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon,  lllus- 

I  trated  Travels,  The  German  Arctic  Expedi- 

j  tioii  of  18tJ9-'70,  and  fentral  America,  West 

Indies,  and  South  America. 

TiiK  death  is  announced  from  St.  Peters- 
!  burg  of  the  African  traveler  and  naturalist, 
I  Dr.  Wilhelm  .Tunker.  He  made  several  valu- 
able explorations  in  central  Africa,  in  the 
country  west  of  the  Nile,  and  between  the 
Bahr-cI-Gazel  and  the  equator;  among  the 
Xiam  Niams ;  and  of  the  course  of  the  river 
Wclle- 

Prof.  Wiit-iAM  GrT  Pkck,  of  Columbia 
College,  died  suddenly,  February  "th,  in  the 
Bcveuiy-third  year  of  his  age.  Besides  sev- 
eral text-books  in  mathematies,  he  jmblished 
The  Elements  of  Mechanics  in  IS.'.fl,  nn  edi- 
tion of  Ganct's  Physics  in  I860,  and  was 
joint  editor  with  Charles  Davies  of  the 
Mathematical  Dictionary  and  Cyclopa;dia  of 
the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

John  Francis  Williams,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Cornell  Universi- 
ty,  who  died  last  November,  »  as  only  twenty- 
nine  years  old  ;  yet  he  had,  after  taking  hia 
degree  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, studied  three  years  at  Gutlingen,  acted 
as  assistant  to  Dr.'  Klein  in  Beilin,  served 
as  curator  of  the  mineralogical  and  geologi- 
cal  collection  of  Pratt  Institute,  participated 
in  an  important  part  of  the  State  survey  of 
Arkansas,  collecting  minerals  for  a  t-ompleto 
report  on  the  nnneralogy  and  petrography 
of  the  State,  and  published  several  impor- 
tant papers  and  two  (including  one  in  press) 
large  works  on  subjects  within  the  sjihcrc  of 
bis  specialty. 

Prof.  Skrfso  Watsok,  Curator  of  the 
Harvard  Herbarium,  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  Uth,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  fnmi  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1S47  ;  served  as  a  tutor  in  Iowa  Ciii- 
versity;  studied  medicine  and  practiced  it 
for  two  years;  was  engiiged  in  business  in 
Alabamii,  where  he  also  paid  some  attention 
to  botany;  aftcrwaid  coii]ierateil  in  literary 
work  with  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  at  IlartfortI, 
Ccnn. ;  was  botanist'  of  the  surveying  exjHs 
dition  of  the  foitieth  parallel,  or  Clarence 
King  Expeiiition;  and  after  1870  pasm-d 
most  of  his  lime  at  Cambridge  in  the  study 
of  the  North  American  flora.  He  piddished 
an  Index  to  North  American  Botany;  in 
conjunclionwith  Pr<>f  Cray  and  Prof.  Biewer, 
the  Botany  of  Califoniia;  completed  the 
work  of  Lesquereux  and  .Innies  on  Ameri- 
can Mosses;  and  after  Pn«f.  Gray's  death 
became  curator  of  the  tmiversity  herbarium, 
and  ei.nlinueil  the  eiliting  of  the  Synoptical 
Flora  of  Niirlh  America,  II-'  was  botanical 
editor  of  the  earlier  volumes  nf  ihe  Criitury 
Dieticinarv,  and  publishi-d  many  papers  in 
the  Procee<lings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  ArU  and  ScicDocs. 
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NEW  CHAPTEES   IN   THE  WARFARE   OF   SCIENCE. 

XVI.  THE  EETREAT  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  GALILEO  CASE. 
Bt  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 


EX-PRESIDEUT     OF    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 


ANY  history  of  the  victory  of  astronomical  science  over  the- 
-  ology  woiild  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the 
retreat  made  by  the  Church  from  all  its  former  positions  in  the 
Galileo  case. 

The  retreat  of  the  Protestant  theologians  was  not  difficult.  A 
little  skillful  warping  of  Scripture,  and  a  little  skillful  use  of  that 
time-honored  i^hrase  attributed  to  Cardinal  Baronius,  that  the 
Bible  is  given  to  teach  lis,  not  how  the  heavens  go,  but  how  men 
go  to  heaven,  stifficed. 

But  in  the  older  Church  it  was  far  less  easy.  The  retreat  of 
the  sacro-scientific  army  of  Church  apologists  lasted  through  two 
centuries. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  these  apologists,  there  no 
longer  remains  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  papal  infallibility 
was  committed  fully  and  irrevocably  against  the  double  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  As  the  documents  of  Galileo's  trial  now  pub- 
lished show,  Paul  V  pushed  on  with  all  his  might  the  condemna- 
tion of  Galileo  in  IGIG,  and  the  condemnation  in  that  same  year 
of  the  works  of  Copernicus  and  all  others  teaching  the  motion  of 
the  earth  around  its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun.  So,  too,  in  the 
condemnation  of  Galileo  in  1G.33,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  which 
led  up  to  it  and  which  followed  it.  Urban  VIII  was  the  central 
figure.     Without  his  sanction  no  action  could  have  been  taken. 

True,  the  Pope  did  not  formally  sign  the  degree  against  the 
Copernican  theory  then  ;  but  this  came  later :  in  1664  Alexander 
VII  prefixed  to  the  Index  containing  the  condemnations  of  the 
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works  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  "  all  books  which  affirm  the 
motion  of  the  earth,"  a  \n\\\v\  bull  signed  by  himself,  binding  tlio 
contents  uf  the  Index  upon  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  This 
bull  confirmed  and  approved  in  express  terms,  finally,  deci- 
sively, and  infalliblj',  the  condemnation  of  "all  books  teaching 
the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun."  • 

The  position  of  the  mother  Church,  then,  was  especially  diffi- 
cult. The  first  important  move  in  retreat  by  the  ai)ulogists  was 
the  statement  that  Galileo  was  condemned,  not  because  he  aflirmed 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  because  he  supported  it  from  Script- 
ure. There  was  a  slight  appearance  of  truth  in  this.  Undoubt- 
edly, Galileo's  letters  to  Castelli  and  the  grand  duchess,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  show  that  his  astronomical  doctrines  wero  not 
opposed  to  Scripture,  gave  a  new  stir  to  religious  bigotry.  For 
a  considerable  time,  then,  this  quibble  served  its  purjK)se;  even  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Galileo's  condemnation  it  was  re- 
newed by  the  Protestant,  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  his  wish  to  gain  favor 
from  the  older  Church. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  in  the  light  of  the  original 
documents  recently  brought  out  of  the  Vatican  archives,  than  to 
make  this  contention  now.  The  letters  of  Galileo  to  Ciistelli  and 
the  grand  duchess  were  not  published  until  after  the  condemna- 
tion ;  and,  although  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  had  endeavored  to 
use  them  against  him,  they  were  but  casually  mentioned  in  ICIG, 
and  entirely  left  out  of  view  in  1G33.  What  was  condemned  in 
liJlO  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  held  in  the  presence  of  Popo 
Paul  V,  as  "  absurd,  false  in  theology,  and  hentical, because  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  Holy  Scrijjfurc,"  was  the  projiosition  that  "the 
sun  is  the  center  about  rrhich  the  earth  revolves" ;  and  wliat  was 
condemned  as  " absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  and  from  a  thtologic 
point  of  view,  at  hast,  opposed  to  the  true  faith,"  v,'as  tin-  i»roi)0- 
sition  that  "the  earth  is  not  the  center  if  the  universe  and  innnov- 
able,  but  has  a  diurnal  motion." 

And  again,  what  Galileo  was  made,  by  oxjiress  ordt-r  of  Pope 
Urban,  and  by  tlie  action  of  the  ln<iuisition  under  threat  of  torture, 
to  abjure  in  1033  wa3"//t€  error  and  heresy  of  the  movemcfU  of 
the  earth." 

What  tlio  Index  condemned  under  sanction  of  the  bull  issued 
by  Alexander  VII  in  10<i4  was,  "all  books  teaching  the  vwvcment 
ojf  ilie  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun." 

•  8co  Rcr.  Wllli«iii  W.  KolH-rln,  Tin'  rtnilifiral  Ditrocii  npiiiiiit  tlio  riootrino  of  Ibo 
Rirth'i  Movcnirnl,  I.<mil<m,  ISHft,  p.  04;  ami  for  iha  tcxl  of  tlic  papal  Imll,  S|>rcuUlorc* 
doiiiiu  lararl,  pp.  i:i2,  laS.  Sec  alitoSl.fliHiriro  Mirnrt'ii  •rttcloin  the  Ninptrrnlh  (Votary 
fur  Julr,  iNhB.  Kiir  llic  aullii'iilic  pti1>lli'»lliiii  <if  iIipIkiII,  orr  prpfsrp  to  llip  Index  of  1(104, 
wUero  Ilia  hull  kppmm,  iii(;nc<l  \<y  tin-  ro|io.  Tlif  Up».  Mr.  ttnliprU  mill  Mr.  8l.  (Irorjfo 
lllr*rt  >rv  Koiuan  Cttliollcn,  aod  bolb  •ckuuwiodgc  that  the  papal  aanction  waa  fuUj  givoti. 
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What  the  Index,  prefaced  by  papal  bulls,  binding  its  contents 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  for  two  hundred  years  stead- 
ily condemned,  was  "all  books  ivhich  affirm  the  motion  of  the 
earth." 

Not  one  of  these  condemnations  was  directed  against  Galileo 
"  for  reconciling  his  ideas  with  Scripture."  * 

Having  been  dislodged  from  this  point,  the  Church  apologists 
sought  cover  under  the  statement  that  Galileo  was  condemned,  not 
for  heresy,  but  for  contumacy,  and  for  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
Pope. 

There  was  a  slight  chance,  also,  for  this  quibble:  no  doubt 
Urban  VIII,  one  of  the  haughtiest  of  pontiffs,  was  induced  by 
Galileo's  enemies  to  think  that  he  had  been  treated  with  some 
lack  of  proper  etiquette :  first,  by  Galileo's  adhesion  to  his  own 
doctrines  after  his  condemnation  in  IGIG ;  and,  next,  by  his  sup- 
posed reference  in  the  Dialogue  of  1G32  to  the  arguments  which 
the  Pope  had  used  against  him. 

But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  poor  service  rendered  to  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  to  claim  that  a  decision,  so  immense 
in  its  consequences,  could  be  influenced  by  the  personal  resent- 
ment of  the  reigning  pontiff. 

Again,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  very  language  of  the  various 
sentences  shows  the  folly  of  this  assertion ;  these  sentences  speak 
steadily  of  "  heresy,"  and  never  of  "  contumacy."  As  to  the  last 
point,  the  display  of  the  original  documents  settled  that  forever. 
They  show  Galileo  from  first  to  last  as  most  submissive  toward 
the  Pope,  and  patient  under  the  papal  arguments  and  exactions. 
He  had,  indeed,  expressed  his  anger  at  times  against  his  traducers ; 
but  to  hold  this  the  cause  of  the  judgment  against  him  is  to  de- 
grade the  whole  proceedings,  and  to  convict  Paul  V,  Urban  VIII, 
Bellarmin,  the  other  theologians,  and  the  Inquisition,  of  direct 
falsehood,  since  they  assigned  entirely  different  reasons  for  their 
conduct.     From  this  position,  therefore,  the  assailants  retreated.f 

The  next  rally  was  made  about  the  statement  that  the  perse- 
cution of  Galileo  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  Aristotelian 
professors  on  one  side  and  professors  favoring  the  experimental 

*  See  the  original  trial  documents,  copied  carefully  from  the  Vatican  manuscripts ;  see 
tht2  Roman  Catholic  authority,  L'Epinois,  especially  p.  35,  where  the  principal  document  is 
given  in  its  original  Latin;  sec,  also,  Geblcr,  Die  Acten  des  Galilei'schen  Processes,  for 
still  more  complete  copies  of  the  same  documents.  For  minute  information  regarding  these 
documents  and  their  publication,  see  Favaro,  Miscellanea  Galileana  Inedita,  forming  vol. 
xxii,  part  iii,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Venetian  Institute  for  1887,  and  especially  pp.  891 
and  following. 

f  The  invention  of  the  "  contumacy  "  quibble  seems  due  to  Monsignor  Marini,  who  ap- 
pears also  to  have  manipulated  the  original  documents  to  prove  it.  Even  Whewell  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  misled  by  him,  but  Whewell  wrote  before  L'Epinois  had  shown  all 
the  documents,  and  under  the  supposition  that  Marini  was  an  honest  man. 
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method  on  the  other.  But  this  position  was  attacked  and  car- 
ried by  a  very  simple  statement.  If  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
Churcli  is  such  that  it  can  be  dragged  into  a  professorial  squabble, 
and  made  the  tool  of  a  faction  in  bringing  about  a  most  disas- 
trous condemnation  of  a  proved  truth,  how  did  the  Church  at  that 
time  differ  from  any  liuman  organization  sunk  into  decrepitude, 
managed  nominally  by  siuij)lotnns,  but  really  by  schemers  ?  If 
that  argument  be  true,  the  condition  of  the  Church  was  worse 
than  its  enemies  have  declared  it :  amid  the  jeers  of  an  unfeeling 
world  the  apologists  sought  new  shelter. 

The  next  point  at  which  a  stand  was  made  was  the  assertion 
that  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  was  "  provisory " ;  but  this 
proved  a  more  treacherous  shelter  than  the  other.  AVhen  doctrines 
have  been  solemnly  declared,  as  those  of  Galileo  were  solemnly 
declared  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church, "  contrary  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures,"  "  opposed  to  the  true  faith,"  and  "  false  and 
absurd  in  theology  and  philosophy ; " — to  say  that  suoli  declara- 
tions are  "provisory,"  is  to  say  that  the  truth  held  by  the  Church 
is  not  immutable ;  from  this,  then,  the  apologists  retreated.* 

Still  another  contention  was  made — in  some  respects  more 
curious  than  any  other; — it  was,  mainly,  that  Galileo  "was  no 
more  a  victim  of  Catholics  than  of  Protestants ;  for  they  more 
than  the  Catholic  theologians  impelled  the  Pope  to  the  action 
taken."  f 

But  if  Protestantism  could  force  the  papal  hand  in  a  matter  of 
this  magnitude — involving  vast  questions  of  belief  and  far-reach- 
ing questions  of  p(jlicy — what  becomes  of  "  inerrancy,"  of  si>ecial 
protection  and  guidance  of  the  papal  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ? 

While  this  retreat  from  position  to  position  w.ts  going  on, 
there  was  a  constant  discharge  of  small-arms,  in  the  shaj>e  of 
innuendoes,  hints,  and  sophistries :  every  effort  was  made  to 
blacken  Galileo's  j)rivatecliararter ;  the  irregularities  of  his  i>arly 
life  were  dragged  forth,  and  stress  even  was  lai<l  upon  breaches 
of  etiquette;  but  this  succeeded  so  poorly  that  even  as  far  back 
as  1850  it  was  thought  necessary  to  cover  this  retreat  by  some 
more  careful  strategj-. 

This  strategy  is  instructive.  The  original  documents  of  the 
Galileo  trial  had  lieen  bnmght  during  the  Napoleonic  concjuests 
to  Paris;  J)Ut  in  is4(i  they  were  retunieil  to  Home  by  the  French 
Government,  on  the  express  pledge  by  the  pa])al  authorities  that 

*  TbU  argument  aUo  looiiu  to  likTo  l>con  folded  upon  tiio  world  by  llic  wily  Mooilfinor 
Mtrinl. 

f  Sor  ilir  Hit,  A.  M.  Klrncli  on  Pmfri>iiiir  lliitli'v  uml  Kvnluiion,  in  Tlic  Amrricun 
Catliitlii-  yimrtcrly,  (Ktiilwr,  1K77.  Tlio  nrtirlr  in,  ii«  n  «liiilc,  rt'iiiarkslily  fairnilndol,  ami 
In  lliv  ninin  Jiml,  im  tu  tlir  PriiU'«lniit  iillituili',  nml  hi'  Io  iIio  raiirfu  iiinlrrlving  llic  whole 
action  againat  (ialilM). 
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they  should  be  published.  In  ]  850,  after  various  delays  on  vari- 
ous pretexts,  the  long-expected  publication  appeared.  The  per- 
sonage charged  with  presenting  them  to  the  -vrorld  was  Monsignor 
Marini.  This  ecclesiastic  was  of  a  kind  which  has  too  often 
afHicted  both  the  Church  and  the  world  at  large.  Despite  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  papal  court,  the  wily  Marini  became  the 
instrument  of  the  Roman  authorities  in  evading  the  promise.  By 
supjiressing  a  document  here,  and  interpolating  a  statement  there, 
he  managed  to  give  plausible  standing-ground  for  nearly  every 
important  sophistry  ever  broached  to  save  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  and  destroy  the  reputation  of  Galileo.  He  it  was  who 
supported  the  idea  that  Galileo  was  "  condemned,  not  for  heresy, 
but  for  contumacy,"  and  various  other  assertions  as  groundless. 

The  first  effect  of  Monsignor  Marini's  book  seemed  iiseful  in 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  Church  apologists.  Aided  by  him, 
such  vigorous  writers  as  Ward  were  able  to  throw  up  temporary 
intrenchments  between  the  Roman  authorities  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  world. 

But  some  time  later  came  an  investigator  very  different  frona 
Monsignor  Marini.  This  was  a  Frenchman,  M.  L'Epinois.  Like 
Marini,  L'Epinois  was  devoted  to  the  Church ;  but,  unlike  Marini, 
he  could  not  lie.  Ha%ang  obtained  access  in  1867  to  the  Galileo 
documents  at  the  Vatican,  he  published  fully  several  of  the  most 
important,  without  suppression  or  piously-fraudulent  manipula- 
tion. This  made  all  the  intrenchments  based  upon  Marini's 
statements  untenable.    Another  retreat  had  to  be  made. 

And  now  came  the  most  desperate  effort  of  all.  The  apolo- 
getic army,  reviving  an  idea  which  the  popes  and  Chiirch  had 
spurned  for  centuries,  declared  that  the  popes  as  jjopes  had  never 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo ;  that  they 
had  condemned  them  as  men  simply  ;  that  therefore  the  Church 
had  never  been  committed  to  them  ;  that  the  condemnation  was 
made  by  the  cardinals  of  the  Inquisition  and  Index  ;  and  that  the 
Pope  had  evidently  been  restrained  by  interposition  of  Providence 
from  signing  their  condemnation.  Nothing  coi;ld  show  the  des- 
peration of  the  retreating  party  better  than  jugglery  like  this. 
The  facts  are,  that  in  the  official  account  of  the  condemnation  by 
Bellarmin,  in  ICIG,  he  declares  distinctly  that  he  makes  this  con- 
demnation "  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope."  * 

Again,  from  Pope  Urban  downward,  among  the  Church  au- 
thorities of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  the  decision  was  always 
acknowledged  to  be  made  by  the  Pope  and  the  Church.  Urban 
VIII  spoke  of  that  of  1C16  as  made  by  Pope  Paul  V  and  the 
Church,  and  of  that  of  1G33  as  made  by  himself  and  the  Church. 

*  See  the  citation  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  given  in  Geblcr,  p.  78. 
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Pope  Alexander  VII  in  lCC-4,  in  his  bull  "  Speculatores ,"  solemnly 
sanctionod  the  condemnation  of  all  books  affirming  the  earth's 
movement.* 

When  Gassendi  attempted  to  raise  the  point  that  the  decision 
against  CojK'rnicus  and  Galileo  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
as  such,  an  eminent  theological  authority,  Father  Lecazre,  rector 
of  the  College  of  Dijon,  publicly  contradicted  him,  and  declared 
that  it  "  was  not  certain  cardinals,  but  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Church,"  that  had  condemned  Galileo ;  and  to  this  statement 
the  Pope  and  other  Church  authoi-ities  gave  consent  either  openly 
or  by  silence.  When  Descartes  and  others  attempted  to  raise  the 
same  point,  they  were  treated  with  contempt.  Fatlier  Castelli, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  Galileo,  and  knew  to  his  cost  just 
what  the  condemnation  meant  and  who  made  it,  takes  it  for 
granted  in  his  letter  to  the  papal  authorities  that  it  was  made  by 
the  Church.  Cardinal  Querenghi,  in  his  letters ;  the  ambassador 
Guicciardini,  in  his  dispatches;  Polacco,  in  his  refutation:  the 
historian  Viviani,  in  his  biography  of  Galileo — all  writing  under 
Church  inspection  and  approval  at  the  time,  took  the  view  that 
the  Pope  and  Church  condemned  Galileo,  and  this  was  never 
denied  at  Rome.  The  Inquisition  itself,  backed  by  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  time,  Bellarmin,  took  the  same  view.  Not  only 
does  he  declare  that  he  makes  the  condemnation  "  in  the  name  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,"  but  wo  have  the  Roman  Indox,  contain- 
ing the  condemnation  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  prefaced  by 
a  solemn  bull  of  the  reigning  Pope  binding  this  condemnation  on 
the  consciences  of  the  whole  Church,  and  declaring  year  after 
year  that  "  all  books  which  affirm  the  motion  of  the  earth  "  are 
damnable.  To  attenijjt  to  face  all  this,  added  to  the  fact  that 
Galileo  was  recjuired  to  abjure  "  the  heresy  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth  "  by  written  order  of  the  Pope,  was  soon  seen  to  bo  im- 
possible. Against  the  assertion  that  the  Pojie  was  not  responsi- 
ble wo  have  all  this  mass  of  testimony,  and  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VII  in  ir)C4.t 

This  contention,  then,  was  at  last  utterly  given  up  by  honest 

•  For  referenced  by  llri)»n  VIll  to  the  condemnntion  nii  mmle  by  Pope  Paul  V,  boo  pp. 
13fl,  m,  iiiid  clwwlicrc  in  Miirtiii,  who  imicli  npiiinst  bin  «ill  ix  forit-ii  to  iillow  thU.  Sou 
also  RolK'rts,  I'mitilical  Di-crceii  npninNt  tlie  Kartb'n  Movenieiii,  ami  .*t.  (.leome  Mivart'* 
arlicli',  an  above  (|Uotod  ;  also  Keuscli,  Dor  Index  verbotenen  Ililchir,  llonn,  I H8.%,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  29  rt  *rf . 

\  For  Lccazrc'i  aniiwer  to  Qaanendi,  dec  Martin,  pp.  UA,  147.  For  the  attempt  to 
make  the  criiiie  of  (inlileo  a  breach  of  etiqui'tte,  nee  niiblin  Review,  a*  above.  Whewell, 
Tol.  i,  p.  'M'i.  CiUtion  from  Marini :  "  (iallleo  wb«  punii<hi'd  for  trifling  with  the  authori- 
tira,  to  which  he  n'fu»e<l  to  Kiibmil,  and  wa*  puiiii>he<l  for  ob^linllte  contumacv,  not  here»y." 
The  tiidlclent  aniiwer  to  nil  tluB  in  thai  tin'  tvord»  of  the  Inlleilbb'  •enlcneo  iirri)rnatinf;  the 
condemned  liookii  are  "  l.lbri  otnni-»  <nil  afllrmant  tflliirl«  inotuni."  !><■<>  IterlrHnd,  p.  59. 
Al  to  the  Idea  that  "  Uallleo  waa  punlahed,  not  fur  hla  opinion,  but  for  baaing  It  on  Script- 
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Catholics  themselves.  In  1870  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in 
England,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  evidently  thinking  that  the  time 
had  come  to  tell  the  truth,  published  a  book  entitled  The  Pontifi- 
cal Decrees  against  the  Earth's  Movement.  In  this  were  exhib- 
ited the  inconti'overtible  evidences  that  the  papacy  had  committed 
itself  and  its  infallibility  fully  against  the  movement  of  the  earth. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  showed  from  the  original  record  that  Pope 
Paul  V,  in  1G16,  had  presided  over  the  tribunal  condemning  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  movement,  and  ordering  Galileo  to  give  up 
the  opinion.  He  showed  that  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1633,  pressed 
on,  directed,  and  promulgated  the  final  condemnation,  making 
himself  in  all  these  ways  responsible  for  it.  And,  finally,  he 
showed  that  Pope  Alexander  VII,  in  1CC4,  by  his  bull, — Specula- 
tores  domus  Israel, — attached  to  the  Index,  condemning  "  all  books 
which  affirm  the  motion  of  the  earth,"  had  absolutely  pledged  the 
papal  infallibility  against  the  earth's  movement.  He  also  con- 
fessed that  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  Church,  and  especially  by  Sixtus  V  and  Pius  IX,  there  was 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

Various  theologians  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. Some,  like  Dr.  Ward  and  Bouix,  took  refuge  in  verbal 
niceties  ;  some,  like  Dr.  Jeremiah  Murphy,  comforted  themselves 
with  declamation.  The  only  result  was,  that  in  1885  came  an- 
other edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts's  work,  even  more  cogent 
than  the  first ;  and,  besides  this,  an  essay  by  that  eminent  Catholic, 
St.  George  Mivart,  acknowledging  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts's  position 
to  be  impregnable,  and  declaring  virtually  that  the  Almighty 
allowed  Pope  and  Church  to  fall  into  complete  error  regarding 
the  Copernican  theory,  in  order  to  teach  them  that  science  lies 
outside  their  province,  and  that  the  true  priesthood  of  scientific 
truth  rests  with  scientific  investigators  alone.* 

In  spite,  then,  of  all  casuistry  and  special  pleading,  this  sturdy 
honesty  ended  the  controversy  among  Catholics  themselves,  so 
far  as  fair-minded  men  are  concerned. 

ure,"  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  Index  of  1704,  in  which  are  noted  for  con- 
demnation "Libri  omnes  doccntes  mobilitatera  terrfe  et  immobilitatcm  solis."  For  the 
■nay  in  which,  when  it  was  found  convenient  in  argument,  Church  apologists  insisted  that 
it  was  "  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Church  by  a  pontifical  decree  and  not  certain  cardinals  " 
who  condemned  Galileo  and  his  doctrine,  see  Father  Lccazre's  letter  to  Gassendi,  in  Flam- 
marion.  Plurality  des  Mondes,  p.  427,  and  Urban  VIII's  own  declarations  as  given  by 
Martin.  For  the  way  in  whicli,  when  necessary,  Church  apologists  asserted  the  very  con- 
trary of  this,  declaring  that  "  it  was  issued  in  a  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  and  not  as  the  Holy  Father's  teaching,"  see  Dublin  Review,  September,  1865. 

*  For  this  crushing  answer,  and  by  two  eminent  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  sophistries 
cited — an  answer  which  does  infinitely  more  credit  to  the  older  Church  than  all  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  used  in  concealing  the  truth  or  breaking  the  force  of  it — see  Roberts  and 
St.  George  Mivart,  as  already  cited. 
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lu  rc«cixlling  it  at  this  day  there  stand  out  from  it«  lat<?r  phases 
1\vw  .  iT. Ills  at  cujupromiso  es])t'ciully  instructive,  as  showiug  the 
<  iiil'.in.issinent  i>f  militant  the«jlo^'y  in  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  of  tliese  was  luado  by  Jolin  Henry  Newman  iu  the 
days  when  lie  was  hovering  between  tlie  Anj,'lican  and  Roman 
L'iuirches.  In  one  of  his  8crin<'iis  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
he  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Scripture  says  that  tiir  mhi  nms  es  and  the  earth  is  stationary, 
and  science  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  is  cuiuparatively  at 
rest.  How  can  we  deti-rmine  which  of  these  oj^posito  statements 
is  the  very  truth  till  we  know  what  motion  is  ?  If  our  idea  of 
motion  is  but  an  accidental  result  o^  our  present  senses,  neitlier 
proposition  is  true  and  both  are  true:  neither  true  jdiilosophi- 
cally ;  both  true  for  certain  practical  jmrpoises  in  the  system  iu 
which  they  are  respectively  found." 

In  all  anti-theological  literature  tliere  is  no  utterance  more 
hoi»elessly  skeptical.  And  for  what  wore  the  youth  of  Oxford 
led  into  such  bottomless  depths  of  disbelief  as  to  any  real  exist- 
ence of  truth  or  any  real  foundation  for  it  ?  Simply  to  save  an 
outworn  system  of  interpretation  into  which  the  gifted  preacher 
happened  to  be  born. 

The  other  utterance  was  suggesttMl  by  De  Ronald  and  devel- 
oped in  the  Dublin  Review,  as  is  understood,  by  one  of  Newman's 
associates.  This  argument  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to 
retreat  under  the  charge  of  decejition  against  the  Almighty  him- 
self. It  is  as  follows:  "  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
Church  did  retard  the  progress  of  scientific  trutlx.  What  re- 
tarded it  was  the  circumstance  that  God  lias  thought  fit  to  ex- 
press many  texts  of  Scripture  in  words  which  have  every  api>ear- 
ance  of  denying  the  earth's  motion.  But  it  is  God  who  did  this, 
not  the  Church  ;  and,  moreover,  since  he  saw  fit  so  to  act  as  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  scientific  truth,  it  would  be  little  to  her  dis- 
credit, even  if  it  were  true,  tliat  she  had  followetl  his  example." 

This  argument,  like  Mr.  Gosse'fl  famous  attempt  to  reconcile 
geology  to  Genesis — by  supposing  that  for  some  inscrut-jible  jiur- 
jwso  God  deliberately  deceive<l  the  tliinking  world  by  giving  to 
the  earth  all  the  apjiearances  of  development  through  long  jH'riwls 
of  time,  whih»  really  creating  it  in  six  <lays,  each  of  an  evening 
and  a  morning— seems  only  to  liavo  awakene<l  the  amazed  pity  of 
thinking  uhmi.  This,  like  tlu>  argument  of  Newman,  was  the  last 
«leHj>erat«  effort  t»f  Anglican  and  Roman  divines  to  save  some- 
thing from  the  vrreckago  of  tlieolngy.* 

•  For  Um  quoudun  from  Newman,  tv  liU  Scnnum  im  the  Theory  of  Hrli(!l<m»  Ilrlicf, 
»«rmoD  xlr,clt«l  I)T  lllaliop  Gooilirlii  in  {'«nl«n|»onirj  Ilovii-w  for  Januarr,  ISWl.  Kor  llic 
■iiviiipl  l«  Ukc  (Jir  liUiiir  off  ilic  •lioulilrm  of  iKiili  rojio  »nil  nnlintl^  and  place  U  u|»oo 
llic  Alinlglily,  »oc  tlic  artlclo  alwrc  dU-J,  lu  Uio  Dublin  Ur»lr<i.  P.plcn  l>cr,  ^l^fl^,  p.  41», 
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All  these  well-meaning  defenders  of  the  faith  have  but  -wrought 
into  the  hearts  of  great  numbers  of  thinking  men  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  science  and  religion. 
Like  the  landsman  who  lashes  himself  to  the  anchor  of  the  sink- 
ing ship,  they  have  attached  Christianity  by  the  strongest  cords 
of  logic  which  they  could  spin  to  these  mistaken  ideas  in  science, 
and,  could  they  have  had  their  way,  the  advance  of  knowledge 
would  have  ingulfed  both  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  science  done  for  religion  ? 
Simply  this:  Copernicus,  escaping  persecution  only  by  death; 
Giordano  Bruno,  burned  alive  as  a  monster  of  impiety ;  Galileo, 
imprisoned  and  humiliated  as  the  worst  of  misbelievers ;  Kepler, 
hunted  alike  by  Protestant  and  Catholic — gave  to  religion  new 
foundations,  new  and  more  ennobling  conceptions. 

Under  the  old  system,  that  princely  astronomer,  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  seeing  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  j-et  know- 
ing no  other,  startled  Europe  with  the  blasphemy  that,  if  he  had 
been  present  at  creation,  he  could  have  suggested  a  better  order 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Under  the  new  system,  Kepler,  filled  with 
a  religious  spirit,  exclaimed,  "  I  do  think  the  thoughts  of  God." 
The  difference  in  religious  spirit  between  these  two  men  marks 
the  conquest  made  in  this  long  struggle  by  Science  for  Religion.* 

Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  to  cast  especial  blame  for  all  this 
resistance  to  science  upon  the  Roman  Church.  The  Protestant 
Church,  though  rarely  able  to  be  so  severe,  has  been  more  blame- 
worthy. The  persecution  of  Galileo  and  his  compeers  by  the 
older  Church  was  mainly  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  the  persecution  of  Robertson  Smith,  and  Winchell,  and 
Woodrow,  and  Toy,  and  the  young  professors  at  Beyrout,  by 
various  Protestant  authorities,  was  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Those  earlier  persecutions  by  Catholicism  were  strictly 
in  accordance  with  principles  held  at  that  time  by  all  religionists. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  throughout  the  world ;  these  later  per- 
secutions by  Protestants  were  in  defiance  of  principles  which  all 
Christendom  to-day  holds  or  pretends  to  hold,  and  none  make 
louder  claim  to  hold  them  than  the  very  sects  which  persecuted 
these  eminent  Christian  men  of  our  day,  whose  crime  was  that 
they  were  intelligent  enough  to  accept  the  science  of  their  time, 
and  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 

and  July,  ISTl,  pp.  157  el  uq.  For  a  good  summary  of  the  various  attempts,  and  for 
replies  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  judicial  fairness,  see  Th.  Martin,  Vie  de  Galilee,  though  there 
is  some  special  pleading  to  save  the  infalliljility  of  Pope  and  Church.  The  bibliography  at 
the  close  is  very  valuable.  For  details  of  Mr.  Gosse's  theory,  as  developed  in  his  Om- 
phalos, see  my  chapter  on  Geology. 

*  As  a  pendant  to  this  ejaculation  of  Kepler  may  be  cited  the  words  of  Linnajus : 
"  Deum  omnipotentem  a  tergo  transeuntem  vidi  et  obstupui." 
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Nor  Cftn  Protestantism  rightly  taunt  Catholicism  for  excluding 
knowloilf;e  of  astronomicul  truths  from  Euroj.onn  Catholic  uni- 
versities in  the  seventeenth  and  eijjhteenth  centuries,  while  real 
knowle<lge  of  geological  and  biological  and  anthropological  truth 
is  denied  or  ])itifully  diluted  in  so  many  American  Protestant 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Nor  has  Protestantism  the  right  to  point  with  scorn  to  the 
Catholic  "  IndfX,"  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
really  important  book  in  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  fur- 
bidden  by  it,  so  long  as  young  men  in  so  many  American  Protest- 
ant universities  and  colleges,  and  university  extension  schemes, 
and  "approved  courses  of  reiuling,"  are  lille<l  with  "  ecclesiastical 
pap  "  rather  than  with  real  thought,  and  directed  to  the  works  of 
"solemnly  constituted  impostors,"  while  they  are  studiously  kept 
away  from  such  leaders  in  modern  thought  as  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Huxlej',  Draper,  and  Lecky. 

It  may  indeed  be  justly  claimed  by  Protestantism  that  some  of 
the  former  strongholds  of  her  bigotry  have  become  liberalized; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  can  point  to  the  fact  that 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  now  happily  reigning,  has  made  a  noble  change 
as  regards  open  dealing  with  documents.  The  days  of  ilonsignor 
Marini,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  gone.  The  Vatican  Library,  with  its 
masses  of  historical  material,  has  been  thrown  open  to  Protestant 
and  Catholic  .scholars  alike,  and  this  i)rivilege  has  been  freely 
used  by  men  representing  all  shades  of  religious  thought. 

As  to  the  older  errors,  the  whole  civilized  world  was  at  fatilt — 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  religion  ; 
it  was  the  fault  of  that  short-sighted  linking  of  theological  dogmas 
to  scriptural  texts  which,  iu  utter  detiance  of  the  words  and  works 
of  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity,  narrow-mindwl.  loud- 
voiced  men  are  ever  jirone  to  substitute  for  religion.  Justly  is  it 
said  by  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  among  contemporary  Anglican 
divines  that  "  it  is  because  they  have  mistaken  the  dawn  for  n 
conflagration  that  theologians  have  so  often  been  foes  of  light."  • 

*  For  an  pxrccdingly  Btriking  itatcmrnt,  by  ■  Rotntn  Calliollc  himorlui  of  gcnlua,  m  to 
the  pofmlar  ileinand  for  pcmcciitioii  and  tlic  |ircMtitf  <if  the  lower  •tmla  In  eprtei<iMtlcal  or- 
pmnLtatl'inii  for  eniel  niramro*.  noo  lUluieii'ii  Irf  rrtito»t.iinll»nie  c<im|>iir/' »u  C'«tliolid«nic, 
ele.,  foiirlli  e<lilii>n,  P»ri«,  IK.'i.'.,  vul.  il.  AreliliUhop  SpaiilJin);  ha»  Miiiirtliiiic  of  the  Mmc 
Mirt  In  hi*  Ml«-.llmiie».  l.'Kpin'ili'.  rmllli^-,  \ty.  "J2  rf  •ry.,  iitre(ehe«  lhl»  a>  f«r  m  potidMc 
to  (avc  llie  rrputalliin  of  the  tliurih  In  the  (inlllen  matter.  A»  to  the  T»rioii»  br«nchc»  of 
the  ProtcXant  fhiirch  In  Kni;liiii<l  und  the  Vnlted  SlAtn,  it  l»  *  matter  of  notorielT  that 
the  (inuf;,  wi'll-lo.4lo  laymen,  whether  elclen-,  deacon*,  or  Tettrjmen,  are,  ai  a  nile,  far 
more  prime  t"  heie»yhuntln|t  than  art-  their  l>etler.odupate<l  pattora.  A«  to  the  raM«  of 
llMiri.  Wlnrhell,  Wiodrow,  T<iy,  ami  the  pnifeaaora  at  Ileyrout,  with  detail*,  tc«  the 
chapter  In  thi*  wrle*  on  The  Kail  of  Man  ami  AnthropoloffT.  Amonn  l'rote»t*nt  blatori- 
an*  who  have  been  reivntlr  allovetl  full  and  free  etamlnation  nf  the  treasure*  In  tho 
Vatican  Library,  aod  even  thute  InTolving  quotlon*  between  Oatbolldam  and  rrotmlant- 
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By  GEORGE  L.  KILMER. 

AFTER  observing  for  thirty  years  the  questions  of  the  curi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  battle-field  experiences,  I  should  say 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  one  first  asked  by  a  layman,  old  or 
youTig,  relates  to  the  sensations  of  a  soldier  when  ■wounded. 
Even  though  the  questioner  has  been  maimed  in  a  railway 
smash-up,  or  torn  or  fractured  or  bruised  in  some  peaceful  and 
therefore  safe  (?)  occupation,  the  interest  is  the  same,  on  the  sup- 
position, doubtless,  that  to  be  hurt  by  one  of  the  engines  of 
destruction  in  war  is  productive  of  unique  sensations. 

First  of  all,  generalizations  will  not  cover  this  intricate  and 
expansive  subject.  An  infantry  soldier  at  Gaines's  Mill,  who 
was  hit  in  the  knee  by  a  bullet  and  ultimately  died  of  the  wound, 
said  that  he  thought  he  had  run  against  a  standing  thistle ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  marched  on,  until  his  comrades  drew  his  attention 
to  blood  flowing  down  his  leg,  indicates  that  he  did  not  make  too 
light  of  the  first  sensation.  An  officer,  whose  ankle  was  shattered 
by  a  bullet  as  he  stood  upon  a  pile  of  fence-rails  to  reconnoitre, 
thought  that  a  rail  had  turned  under  his  weight  and  sprained  the 
joint.  He  felt  only  a  slight  burning  sensation,  although  the 
wound  proved  a  mortal  one  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
strapping,  coarse-grained  fellow,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  often 
remarked  making  light  of  the  very  idea  of  pain  and  suffering, 
quickly  collapsed  under  a  wound  that  he  survived.  And  well  he 
might.  He  was  hit  by  a  section  of  mortar-shell  weighing  three 
or  four  pounds  that  cut  edgewise  through  his  thigh,  bone  and 
all.  He  happened  to  be  resting  with  his  thighs  across  a  small 
log  that  served  as  a  block  to  the  jagged  cleaver.  I  was  look- 
ing into  his  face,  about  to  speak  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  the 
missile  struck,  and,  despite  his  callous  fiber  and  almost  brutal 
stoicism,  he  winced  as  though  he  felt — exactly  as  a  human  being 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  under  such  a  blow — all  "  broken  up  " 
by  the  calamity. 

Wounds  that  almost  kill  on  the  spot  seem  to  be  the  least  felt 
at  the  outset.  Slight  ones  often  produce  enough  disturbance  to 
suggest  the  work  of  a  dozen  death-hurts.  A  spent  missile  that 
only  raises  a  lump  will  make  the  victim  feel  as  though  an  arsenal 
full  of  balls  had  struck  him ;  and  often  soldiers  with  ghastly  mor- 

ism,  are  Von  Sybel,  of  Berlin,  and  Philip  Schaff,  of  New  York.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  the  latter  went  with  commendatory  letters  from  eminent  prelates  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Europe  and  America.  For  the  closing  citation,  sec  Canon  farrar.  History  of 
Interpretation,  p.  432. 
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till  wounds  insist  tliat  nothing  sfrious  is  tlu>  matlor,  and  act  up  to 
the  idea  until  death  or  nervous  exhaus-tiou  lays  them  low. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  a  general  way :  ^^^le^ 
felt  at  all,  bullets  through  the  flesh  usually  itroduco  a  burning 
sensation  more  or  less  acut<>.  When  bones  are  broken,  stinging 
accumjianies  the  burning.  When  bones  are  hit  but  not  broken, 
there  is  a  numbing  sensation  in  the  whole  region  iuvolve«l  in  the 
shock,  followed  very  soon  by  severe  and  sometimes  intense  pain. 
When  muscles  and  tendons  are  involved,  there  is  a  tugging  sen- 
sation, sometimes  very  slight,  and  shell-wounds  produce  fi-elings 
similar  to  those  by  bullets,  more  or  less  exaggerate*!,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  missile  and  the  degrcH>  of  velocity.  Baynnet- 
wouuds  I  never  saw  except  upon  corpses — for  I  was  not  a  hospital 
attendant — and  as  for  cannon-balls,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  leave 
anything  bohiii<l  to  exhibit  feelings.* 

Again,  a  soldier  may  receive  two  or  even  more  hits  so  close 
together  as  to  produce  counter-sensations.  I  once  saw  my  com- 
manding officer  jirostrated  Ijy  a  piece  of  shell  that  shatti^rfnl  his 
thigh-bone.  While  ho  was  falling,  pieces  of  another  shell  hit 
him  in  the  arm  and  hand,  and  a  piece  of  a  third  shell  quickly  fol- 
lowing grazed  the  crown  of  his  head.  Ho  has  always  believed 
that  he  felt  three  ways  at  once  during  those  few  seconds,  and  ho 
is  very  positive  that  he  felt  badly  hurt,  and  cordially  wished  to  bo 
out  of  it. 

Not  infrequently,  too,  when  a  victim  has  been  spared  tho 
smallest  amount  of  vitality  after  the  impulse  of  anger  is  cut 
shf)rt  by  a  slashing  wound,  he  feels  very  much  as  did  an  enthusi- 
astic tar  upon  a  trying  occasion.  In  an  affair  now  memorable  in 
history,  a  certain  w^ar-vessel's  crew  was  coinpelletl  by  tho  eti- 
quette of  the  service  to  stand  by  and  see  their  country's  flag 
hauled  down  in  contempt,  without  being  given  a  chance  to  strike 
in  its  defen.se.  "  It  was  tho  saddest  hour  of  my  whole  life,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  and  for  quitt*  a  spell  I  alternated  between  a  desire 
either  to  cry  like  a  baby  or  swear  like  a  pirate." 

All  this  preliminary  to  a  i)aiK?r  tho  scope  of  which  is  only 
partially  suggested  by  the  title.  Poets  and  orators,  who  take  a 
whcjUy  sentimental  point  of  view,  a*ik  the  world  to  accept  the 
notion  that  it  is  a  glorious  fortune  for  tho  individual  man  to 
suffer  punishment  in  honorable  warfare;  but  In'tween  tho  wound 
and  tho  setjuonce,  whether  death  or  the  hospital  and  tho  tical]x>l, 

•  Ripflrt'  nlKmi  lh»t  •  nmnnn-hnll  havlnft  valapIlT  \n  bnop  It  In  lli»  dr  will  inkira  ■ 

rlran  •  l>oiir»,  nn'!  "  r  pimh  them  anidr  *• 

ailli  a  !  lliX  *  l>n.i  mI  kI  t)ir  nito  ol  vhlrh 

■  ni*n  mnrr*  In  rnpl'l   vnlkltiK  «lll  email  lh<<  Uiiira  cif  •  (not  or  Irg  ||»|  tvrlair  it     In 

tlir  civil  wnr  nl-lii  t  II  .-il  niid  i'1<iiicn(i>l  ^In-llit  lipunllv  nmrd  \\\r>  ali-Ail  [if  noM.I  i  nlitititi- 
tMlU. 
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what  are  the  symptoms,  what  the  actions,  above  all,  what  the 
conscious  feelings  of  the  victim  himself,  or,  as  poetical  fancy  in- 
sists he  shall  be  named,  the  hero  ?  How  wide  or  how  narrow  to 
his  vision  is  the  interval  between  the  hard  reality  and  the  senti- 
mental ideal  ?  Flesh  and  bone  of  themselves  can  not  be  expected 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  strained  occasion.  Torn  and  broken, 
glory  never  heals  the  one  or  sets  the  other ;  and  so  men's  bodies 
will  not  forever  remain  insensible  to  the  claims  of  Nature,  even 
though  in  the  excitement  of  war  the  mind  may  be  superior  to 
every  consideration  less  than  heroic.  Yes,  there  must  be  a  time 
when  the  will  of  the  soldier  is  at  odds  with  the  forces  that  nor- 
mally rule  the  sinews  and  tendons  of  his  frame — a  time,  dear 
poet,  when  the  hero  proves  to  be  only  a  man — a  creature  inspired 
after  the  flesh  as  well  as  after  the  spirit. 

And  now,  looking  at  the  soldier  as  a  warring  machine,  does  a 
missile  fired  into  the  delicate  apparatus  bring  the  whole  engine 
quickly  to  a  dead  halt  ?  The  world  hears  so  much  about  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  that  it  should  be  familiar  with  the 
tragic  story  of  the  most  noted  victim  of  that  affair.  Captain  No- 
lan. Nolan,  as  aide-de-camp  of  the  division  general,  assumed 
to  guide  the  Light  Brigade  in  its  awful  charge,  and,  with  frantic 
exclamation  and  vehement  gestures  with  his  uplifted  sword,  he 
rode  to  the  right  oblique  beyond  the  head  of  the  reckless  column, 
in  order  to  draw  the  six  hundred  out  of  the  valley  of  death, 
which  lay  directly  in  their  course,  off  toward  a  line  of  flanking 
redoubts  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  attack,  and  where  vic- 
tory and  not  disaster  doubtless  awaited  them.  When  he  was  a 
few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  leading  ranks  a  piece  of  shell  struck 
him  on  the  chest,  tearing  into  the  heart. 

"  The  sword  dropped  from  his  hand,"  says  the  minute  chroni- 
cle of  Kinglake,  "  but  the  arm  with  which  he  was  waving  it  the 
moment  before  still  remained  high  uplifted  in  the  air,  and  the 
grip  of  the  practiced  horseman,  remaining  as  yet  unrelaxed,  still 
held  him  firm  in  his  saddle.  Missing  the  perfect  hand  of  his 
master,  and  finding  the  accustomed  governance  now  succeeded  by 
the  dangling  reins,  the  horse  all  at  once  wheeled  about  and  began 
to  gallop  back  upon  the  front  of  the  advancing  brigade.  Then, 
from  what  had  been  Nolan — and  his  form  was  still  erect  in  the 
saddle,  his  sword-arm  still  high  in  the  air — there  burst  forth  a 
cry  so  strange  and  appalling  that  the  hearer  who  rode  nearest 
him  called  it  unearthly.  And  in  truth,  I  imagine,"  continues 
the  historian,  "the  sound  resulted  from  no  human  will,  but 
rather  from  those  spasmodic  forces  which  may  act  upon  the 
bodily  frame  when  life  as  a  power  has  ceased.  The  firm-seated 
rider,  with  arm  uplifted  and  stiff,  could  hardly  be  ranked  with 
the  living.     The  shriek  men  heard  rending  the  air  was  scarce 
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other  thau  the  shriek  of  a  corpse.  The  dead  horseman  rode  on 
till  he  passed  through  the  interval  of  the  Twelfth  Light  Dra- 
goons.   Then  at  last  he  dropped  out  of  the  saddle." 

The  line  between  Nolan  living  and  Nolan  dead  vras  very  nar- 
row, yet  the  uplifted  arm*  and  the  battle-shout  ending  in  an  un- 
earthly yell  would  indicate  that  the  stml  of  the  warrior  domi- 
nated every  element  of  activity  so  long  as  any  activity  remaim-d. 
Had  Nolan  been  trotting  along  in  the  ranks  of  the  six  hundred 
wnth  no  other  thouf,'ht  than  that  of  keeping  in  line  and  getting 
ahead,  he  would  doubtless  have  gone  to  t'le  ground  like  a  bolt 
under  that  blow. 

An  experience  of  the  same  nature,  but  at  the  other  extreme, 
was  that  of  General  Joseph  Hooker  at  Antietam.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  September,  being  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
with  his  corps,  he  began  a  movement  to  seize  high  ground  on  his 
front,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  lengthwise  of  the  Confederate 
lino  within  range  of  hostile  batteries.  Soon  a  strong  botly  of  the 
enemy  sh,owed  itself  in  his  pathway,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
making  new  dispositions,  and  routing  and  pursuing  the  Confe<l- 
erates,  the  general,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  was  lifted  to  the 
skies."  "The  whole  morning  has  been  one  of  unusual  animation 
with  me,"  he  wrote  also.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  successful  attack 
he  was  removed  from  his  saddle  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  falling 
from  it,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  wound  of  which 
he  had  not  been  conscious  at  all.  A  musket-ball  had  pa.^ised  di- 
rectly through  the  foot  between  the  arch  and  the  muscles  of  the 
sole,  the  seat,  as  every  one  knows,  of  very  sensitive  nerves.  Had 
the  general  been  in  a  state  of  moderate  repose,  as,  for  instance, 
quietly  watching  the  execution  of  some  movement,  the  blow 
would  have  unmanned  him,  for  the  moment  at  least.  Intensely 
preoccu])ied  as  ho  was — and  he  had  good  reason  to  be,  at  that 
stage  of  the  ])attle — ho  did  not  notice  the  blow^  or  the  sensations 
that  accompanied  and  followed  it.  Ho  may  have  carried  the 
wound  an  hour  or  more  before  succumbing  to  the  faint uess. 

My  nttintion  was  first  drawn  to  this  siibject  by  a  strange  per- 
sonal <'Xi)eriencc» — susj)ended  animation  in  the  body  combined  with 
partial  mental  doarnoKS.  The  facts  wore  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
n'<"ordc(l  with  accuracy,  and  I  am  able  to  state  them  in  detail. 
We  were  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Fn-dcricksburg  Hciglits,  May 
3,  1R03,  and  were  lying  under  the  shelter  of  a  low  ridge,  ex- 
p('<ting  to  chiirge  or  to  ropd  a  charge.  The  lorni  of  service  of 
our  rigiiiiciif  would   expin'   Iho  ilay  following,  and  the  troops 


•  KtU-mnl  i.rrMiire— tlic  wri|;lil  <if  llir  »wor<l  »n(1  Iho  i)irllin|;  of  (lie  hor»<>  *l  Ihf  l>ll — 
wouM  c«iiiH>  rvlntxiiiii  of  i;rip  In  bulb  muni  aud  brlJk'  liaiul,  mid  colUpK  of  U>c  rhptl- 
irnlU  Uic  (tnutgr  cx|i)rmk>r]r  rrjr. 
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be  sent  home  to  disband,  and  witli  others  I  speculated  not  a  little 
on  the  chances  of  escape  in  the  impending  fight.  There  had  been 
times  in  my  career  as  a  soldier  when  I  was  "too  anxious  for 
wounds  and  scars,"  as  General  Grant  once  remarked  of  Ned 
Buntline,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  the  prospect,  as  I 
believed,  of  a  speedy  return  home,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
thought  that  if  wounded  I  would  carry  a  glorious  badge  on  the 
homeward  march.  But  I  went  into  action  that  day,  convinced  on 
the  whole,  that  the  fellows  across  the  line  would  not  pay  special 
attention  to  me,  for  I  held  that  I  was  an  indifferent  mark  for 
good  ammunition — a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  small  inches,  and 
light  weight. 

It  turned  out  that  our  position,  though  supposed  to  be  well 
sheltered,  was  closely  inspected  by  a  number  of  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters, but,  as  it  was  very  important  that  we  remain  at  that 
point,  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  was  near  the  head  of  the 
line  of  the  regiment,  and,  as  we  lay  strung  along  on  the  slope  of 
the  ridge,  I  could  see  every  man  in  the  command.  One  after  an- 
other the  sharpshooters'  bullets  began  to  tell.  I  noticed  a  lieu- 
tenant in  one  of  the  comjianies  mo^ving  about  on  some  oiEcial 
errand  and  making  a  splendid  target,  and,  while  I  was  thinking 
how  cool  he  was,  something  struck  him  and  twisted  his  body 
around  so  that  I  detected  the  break  in  his  locomotion.  He  did  not 
halt,  but  went  on  calmly  and  freely  for  some  paces,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  having  delivered  some  orders  and  exchanged  words  with 
some  of  his  men,  he  went  to  the  rear  with  a  decided  limp.  Be- 
tween the  moment  of  his  wounding  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose  he  did  not  limp  at  all,  and  probably  did  not  know  that  he 
was  hit  (it  was  a  flesh-wound  in  the  thigh)  until  told  of  it.  Then, 
when  he  knew  what  had  happened,  he  yielded  to  new  mental  pro- 
cesses and  acted  as  wounded  men  are  supposed  to  do.  When  the 
lieutenant  had  disappeared  from  view,  I  turned  my  face  to  the 
front,  bolstering  my  trembling  hopes  with  the  thought  that  this 
last  victim  was  a  shining  mark,  as  I  certainly  was  not.  Besides, 
I  believed  that  the  sharpshooters  could  not  get  the  range  on  our 
end  of  the  line.  Then  followed  a  "  thud "  close  to  me,  and  my 
next  sensation  was  that  I  was  prostrate  on  the  ground,  pierced 
through  my  left  arm,  heart,  and  spine  with  a  rod,  and  pinned  to 
the  earth.  This  was  the  physical  sensation,  but,  of  course,  was 
not  the  fact.  Then  through  my  brain  there  flitted  quickly  a  vision 
such  as  the  thought  of  a  battle  most  commonly  brings  to  mind — 
masses  of  warring  men  struggling  individually  for  the  mastery. 
I  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  melee,  and  with  all  the  indigna- 
tion I  could  express  was  shouting  to  the  men  in  gi'ay,  "  There, 
you  have  hit  me ! "  Next  I  was  being  lifted  and  supported  by 
some  one,  and  a  voice  said,  "  He  isn't  hit,  but  something  is  the 
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matter."  "  Yes,"  saiJ  another  voice  sternly,  "  he  is  hit,  and  as 
good  as  dead.  Take  him  to  the  rear."  I  had  so  far  recovered  a& 
to  comprehfiid  these  remarks,  and  instantly  concluded  that  I  was 
the  subject  of  a  pnu'tieal  juke.  In  another  moment  I  was  seized 
with  the  keenest  pain  I  have  ever  experienced  in  my  life,  in  the 
region  where  it  had  seemed  in  my  swoon  that  I  was  run  through 
with  a  rod.  Now,  what  had  happened  was  this :  I  had  been  in  a 
sitting  posture,  resting  partlj'  on  the  ground,  partly  upon  my  legs 
doubled  beneath  mc,  the  left  hand  holding  my  weapon,  the  arm 
well  braced  across  my  chest  so  that  the  middle  of  the  upper  bone 
pressed  against  the  heart.  On  my  arm  were  two  shirt  sleeves,  a 
jacket  sleeve,  an  overcoat  sleeve,  and  the  overcoat  cape ;  and  a 
musket-ball  moving  in  the  direction  of  my  heart  and  spine — that 
is,  obliquely  to  the  front  of  my  person — had  ticked  the  limb  of  a 
bush  a  few  feet  away,  keeled  over,  and  struck  flatwise  on  the  arm, 
imbedding  itself  in  the  flannel  and  the  flesh.  The  bone,  protected 
by  the  clothing,  had  been  the  resistant,  and  the  shock,  carried  to 
the  heart  and  spine,  had  rendered  my  body  senseless  for  a  time ; 
but  the  brain,  depleted  by  the  sudden  stojipageof  circulation,  had 
been  abnormally  active.  The  man  who  exclaimcnl  that  I  was  as 
good  as  dead  had  reason  to  think  so.  He  was  on  the  sloi>e  above, 
and  was  looking  at  me  at  the  time.  Ho  heard  the  bullet,  and  saw 
me  go  down  under  it  "  like  an  ox  hit  on  the  head  with  an  axe,"  as 
he  expressed  it.  He  also  said  that  my  face  changed  colors  rapidly 
from  ghastly  white  to  deej)  jiurple,  and  that  I  lay  on  the  ground 
so  still  tliat  he  believed  for  the  moment  that  I  was  dead.  It  is 
evident  that  the  fancies  of  the  brain  immediately  following  the 
wound  were  closely  connected  with  the  previous  thoughts,  for  the 
burden  of  them  was  surprise  and  disai)i)ointnient  that,  after  all,  I 
hiKl  been  hit.  It  was  somewhat  singular  that  in  my  delirium  I 
located  my  hurt  correctly,  and  hiwl  the  physical  sensation  of  being 
pinned  t<t  the  earth  by  a  rod  running  through  the  very  sjKit  where 
the  shock  <if  the  blow  was  keenest.* 

An  experience,  similar  in  many  respects,  befell  one  of  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  Cai)fain  W.  11.  Helms,  (Fourteenth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  Sixteenth  New  York  Volunteers)  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill.  Helms  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  time,  and  whilo 
the  regiment  was  charging  to  recapture  a  battery  that  the  Oonfe«l- 
erates  had  just  taken  and  were  alniut  to  ojn-n  u]>on  its  late  owners 
lie  was  hit  an<l  went  down.  Ho  heard  liis  captain  give  tho  com- 
mand,  "  Take  his  Itody  t<'    "  r."  and  saw  men  leave  the  ranks 

•  Huilnlli-"  oil  tlila  nolnl  h«vr  n-t  i"  .  ri  mIiIcI^  Kikllirrrd,  tiut  numrnxn  tn>(an«r«   luiT« 
tiocn  notMl  «tirn<  »rvi'r«'1r  nonnilol  mm  «)io  rrtnincNt  niii»rioti»nrftii  tli<)  nut  know  the  lom* 
llun  iif  llii' liurt  unlll  riftlit  nr  (<Hirli  rt'vraliil  ll.      I'l 
In  manr  our*.     In  my  c-mp  in  ununiml  area  ••(  (kin   . 
iho  wtiMtlun*  wrrr  unuauall.r  ((run;;. 
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to  respond.  He  thought  that  his  head  only  was  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  He  recognized  a  fellow- 
officer  who  passed  at  the  moment,  and  remarked  upon  the  accident. 
Then  he  concluded  that  the  battery  had  been  fired,  and  that  his 
head  had  been  shot  oflf.  This  puzzled  him,  and  he  began  to  specu- 
late upon  the  phenomenon  of  a  head  carrying  on  reasoning  pro- 
cesses while  separated  from  the  body.  Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after 
all,  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  located  in  the  body  ?  Was  not  the 
experieuco  he  was  passing  through  proof  that  the  seat  of  all  con- 
sciousness, will,  and  reason,  and  every  spiritual  attribute  was  in 
the  head  ?  (Helms  was  orthodox,  and  a  remark  from  a  skeptical 
physician,  some  time  before,  to  the  effect  that  dissection  revealed 
no  such  an  organ  as  the  soul,  had  left  a  strong  impression  upon 
his  young  mind.  He  was  yet  in  his  teens.)  Metaphysical  thoughts 
were  at  length  interrupted  by  a  pricking  and  stinging  sensation 
in  the  neck,  and  gradually  full  consciousness  and  motor  power 
returned.  He  had  been  lifted  and  carried  out  of  the  reach  of 
balls,  head  and  all  intact.  A  bullet  had  hit  the  leather  straps  of 
his  haversack  and  canteen  where  they  crossed  his  shoulders,  cut- 
ting two  and  stopping  at  the  third,  as  they  lay  close  to  the  neck. 
(The  flying  ends  of  the  severed  straps  caught  his  eye  the  moment 
it  was  done.)  The  collar-bone  was  broken,  and  the  large  muscles 
and  tendons  of  the  neck  were  badly  bruised.  Evidently  there  was 
temporary  paralysis  caused  by  injury  of  certain  nerves  at  the 
neck,  with  but  slight  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  organs 
in  the  head,  while  the  sensory  functions  of  the  body  were  cut  off 
from  participation  in  sensations  registered  at  the  brain.* 

In  contrast  with  Captain  Helms's  counterfeit  is  a  case  of 
actual  decapitation,  noted  vividly  and  vividly  recalled  by  com- 
rades of  my  regiment,  particularly  by  one  who  was  a  careful  and 
sensitive  observer,  Captain  A.  H.  De  Graff,  now  an  engineering  ex- 
pert. On  the  17th  of  June,  in  the  charge  of  the  Ninth  Corps  on 
the  Confederate  works  east  of  Petersburg,  a  sergeant  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  and,  with 
his  cap  in  his  left  hand  and  his  musket  in  his  right,  stood  cheer- 
ing and  gesturing  with  his  arms  to  incite  his  comrades  to  come 
on.  Suddenly  a  shell  took  his  head  off  as  completely  as  a  knife 
could  have  done,  but  the  tall  form  continued  erect  for  some 
seconds,  the  arms  still  waving  frantically,  but  with  ever-lessening 
sweep  and  power,  until  the  forces  of  the  body  collapsed,  when  the 
headless  trunk  toppled  over  to  the  ground. f 

*  Physiolopry  assumes  that  complete  separation  may  take  place  at  the  neck  and  the 
functions  of  the  divided  parts  go  on  for  a  space.  A  head  freshly  guillotined  gave  hack 
mocking  gestures  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  when  a  bystander  made  faces  at  it. 

f  A  swift  bullet  will  pass  through  a  pane  of  glass  and  not  jar  it  enough  to  crack  it. 
The  shell  did  its  work  without  upsetting  the  body  by  the  force  of  the  blow.     Dr.  S.  G. 
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Virtual  subordination  of  the  physical  or  material  senses  to  the 
nervous  centers  controlling  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  faculties, 
and  for  an  ap]»reriable  length  of  time,  seems  to  be  quite  common 
in  woundt'd  men,  even  in  the  severest  cases.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  a  thoroughly  mad  man  might  ignore  an  ordinary  wound 
until  liis  anger  cooled  a  little;  but  that  men  wounded  to  the 
doatli  sliould,  even  while  actually  dying,  persist  in  their  i)uri)i)se8 
as  though  nothing  had  haj)peued,  at  first  staggers  belief.  Yet 
such  things  do  unquestionably  occur.  Every  veteran  of  the  field 
will  recall  instances,  and  history  in  one  way  or  another  records  a 
great  many.  In  the  attack  on  the  Ninth  Corps  lines  at  Peters- 
burg, known  as  the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  1  notici-d  a  mounted 
Confederate  oflicer  leading  a  body  of  men  in  a  charge  ui)on  a  can- 
non near  which  I  stood.  The  last  view  I  had  of  him — and  that 
was  across  the  sight  of  a  Springfield  rifle — showwl  him  riding 
boldly  forward,  sword  on  high.  Others  saw  him  later  and  nearer, 
and  his  fearless  action  in  riding  a  white  horse  under  a  storm  of 
bullets,  grape,  and  shells  attracted  much  notice.  Suddenly  man 
and  horse  disappeared,  and  after  the  fight  we  found  the  bold 
rider  lying  dead  about  sixty  to  eighty  yards  from  our  ]»arai>et.* 
His  form  was  ])rostrate,  his  sword-arm  outstretched  and  grasj>ing 
the  weapon  firmly,  with  its  j)oint  toward  the  cannon  he  had  aimed 
to  capture.  His  face  was  partially  upturned,  as  though  he  had 
struggled  at  the  very  last  to  see  something  or  to  speak.  The 
horse  had  wheeled  about  and  gone  to  the  rear  some  distance,  then 
ha<l  leaped  at  a  breastwork  and  fallen  dead  acro-ss  it.  AVhether 
this  was  after  his  rider  had  been  hit  or  before  couldn't  be  ileter- 
mined.  In  any  case  the  Georgia  major  breathed  his  hist  with 
his  face  to  the  foe,  evidently  warlike  and  defiant  in  death.  His 
wound  was  in  the  head. 

An  instance  similar  to  the  last  was  that  of  General  Elon  J. 
Farnsworth,  at  fiettysliiirg.  At  a  crisis  in  a  charge.  Farnsworlh 
raised  his  saber  and   rode  toward   the  ranks  of   the  Fifteenth 

0<>ok,  now  Proniilont  of  ihr  Bonnl  of  Pollw  .'siirfrcon!)  in  NfW  York  oily,  «r!lni-«M>d  «  «imt- 
Ur  inntiinrp  in  llir  AtliiiilA  rnnipni^i,  wlicrc  lip  wrrcil  a«  i<iirp-'<in  in  llii'  One  llumtntl  anil 
Kiflii'lli  New  York  Voliintci'm.  Tlio  <l<H'tor,  with  other  ofliiin'  of  llio  ni<-<lifal  roqin,  »»» 
ri'Iin);  mpidly  ncroKii  iIk*  nin|;<'  of  n  I'onftMlrratt'  bnttirr,  nliith  vui  tihcllin);  ■  cohinin  on 
th<-  ninrrh.  Ili'*rin|;  •  "  tliiiil "  lirhiml,  us  >  i>hrll  |iiii>i>p<I  nmr  hliii,  hr  tiimr^l  •rouiiil  •ni) 
to  liin  ■mtxpniont  Haw  that  onr  of  hia  rompanionii,  SurpHin  II.  .S.  I'ottpr,  uf  ihf  Onr  Hun- 
tlrvtl  aud  Kifth  lllinoln,  hail  bcru  iliyapilalrtl,  knd  hia  homo  »aa  |;allo)>iii|!  on  with  •  hnad- 
li-nii  riilrr  rilling;  perfectly  rn-rt  ami  natural  in  Ihr  aailillr.  With  a  little  i>lrail\lnf;  UtP 
ImhIt  rrmaiii>'<l  upright  until  rhrltar  mak  rl'al'lll^l,  the  pace  liein);  all  the  while  a  |;nllop. 

•  ••"rtiin  i-oiiver»nlion  with  the  late  lli  iirv  W.  (irailr,  rf»pr<tin|{  hii<  father,  who  lo»t  hi" 
life  In  tliia  attack,  I  h<-lie<re  tliif  oDio  r  t<i  have  l>i-en  Major  liraily,  of  (irorida.  I  did  not 
aliixit  hlin.  After  ilrawinK  l>ea>l  on  him  |><'rhnp>  half  a  itorrn  lliiieK,  ailniiration  for  hi*  iin- 
ptainpled  <larin(!  |;nl  the  helter  of  iiii-,  ami  I  lu«rrp<l  the  wea|H>n  with  the  rirlamalion, 
"lie  la  MX)  b™vi«— I  can't  do  It." 
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Alabama  Infantry,  meeting  a  vol]ey  of  balls.  Sliortly  afterward 
liis  riderless  horse  dashed  through  tlie  regimental  lines.  The 
general  had  fallen,  with  five  mortal  wounds,  and  when  found 
still  clutched  his  outstretclied  saber,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
having  been  unhorsed  when  dead  or  dying,  much  as  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Nolan. 

In  the  excitement  of  such  actions  as  those  where  the  Georgia 
major  and  Farnsworth  fell,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  observer  to 
note  the  symptoms  minutely.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  down  and 
out  of  the  fight  is  about  all  that  friend  or  foe  can  take  account  of 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that 
some  deaths  are  instantaneous,  the  men  being  literally  killed  in 
action.  One  such  case  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  with  un- 
usual care  at  Fort  Haskell,  in  the  Fort  Steadman  battle  at  Peters- 
burg. The  action  there  was  defensive  on  our  part,  the  scene  very 
small,  and  the  fight  prolonged,  hence  many  things  were  observed 
that  would  escape  notice  on  an  open  field.  At  one  time,  just  in 
front  of  me  as  I  looked  toward  the  enemy,  there  was  a  soldier  of 
our  garrison  firing  his  musket  from  a  gun-staging  that  raised  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  parapet.  He  was  the  oldest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  battle,  and  for  that  reason  doubtless  I  observed  him 
closely.  His  hair  was  white,  and  his  form  had  reached  the  stage 
of  unsteadiness.  He  fired  very  slowly,  and  after  each  shot  would 
scan  the  enemy's  lines,  as  though  watching  the  results  of  his  last 
ball  or  spying  out  a  target  for  the  next.  Finally,  when  I  had  my 
attention  almost  wholly  on  him,  he  half  turned  to  reload,  and  I 
saw  his  cap  fly  off  smartly  without  any  visible  help,  and  the  large 
and  bony  frame  shrink  together  and  sink  down  into  a  heap. 
There  was  no  spasm,  no  agitation  whatever.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  simply  sat  down  slowly  until  he  rested  on  his  legs,  bent 
under  the  body,  his  head  going  down  to  his  knee,  or  to  the  trail 
of  the  cannon.  A  little  stream  of  blood  ran  from  his  forehead 
and  made  a  pool  on  the  plank,  and  this  blood  reached  the  plank 
about  the  time  that  his  frame  settled  itself  down  motionless. 
From  the  time  that  his  cap  flew  off  until  the  blood  appeared  on 
the  staging,  and  the  motionless  body  led  me  to  saj^  "  He  is  dead," 
could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty  seconds,  and  was  probably 
about  twenty.  The  fatal  ball  had  penetrated  the  left  temple  or 
near  it.  This  was  the  only  case  where  I  noted  all  the  external 
manifestations  of  a  soldier  killed  "so  quickly  that  he  never  knew 
what  hit  him,"  as  the  saying  is. 

All  that  are  found  dead  on  the  battle-field  figure  in  the  lists  as 
'*  killed  in  action."  Of  these  quite  a  percentage  may  meet  with 
instantaneous  death,  but  the  majority  show  proof  that  both 
body  and  mind  were  at  work  after  the  fatal  blow  was  received. 
One  of  the  most  convincing  cases  of  the  kind,  and  at  tlie  same 
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time  the  most  terrible,  that  came  to  my  personal  knowledge  was 
at  Antietiiiii,  where  General  Hooker  conducted  the  fight  when  he 
received  IiIb  wound.  The  Confederates  were  massed  in  a  field  of 
tall  corn,  and  Hooker  ordered  his  batteries  to  open  on  them  with 
canister.  In  liis  report  he  says  that  the  shot  cut  every  stalk  of 
corn  in  tlic  greater  jiart  of  the  field  chjse  to  the  gnmnd  as  neatly  as 
though  done  with  a  knife.  Of  course,  the  men  in  tliat  field  did  not 
escape  the  biting  hail.  Neither  did  •they  stand  like  lambs  and 
accept  their  doom.  After  the  first  cannon  volley  the  survivors 
started  toward  Hooker's  batteries,  mounting  a  rail  fence  that 
barred  their  progress,  and  just  in  front  of  and  along  this  fence 
several  hundred  lay  dead  after  the  action.  The  regiment  in  which 
I  served  took  i)Osition  at  one  end  of  the  fence  some  liours  after- 
ward, and  as  this  field  was  between  the  lines  the  bodies  had  not 
been  disturbed.  About  sundown  there  was  a  sort  of  truce  to  lo- 
move  some  of  the  wounded,  and  with  otlurs  I  passed  along  the 
fence  to  see  the  line  of  the  dead.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows  had 
passed  over  the  fence  and  begun  creeping  forward,  gun  in  hand  ; 
some  had  gained  the  top  of  the  fence,  and  death  had  left  them 
balancing  across  the  rails ;  others,  in  the  act  of  climbing,  had 
died  leaning  against  it  or  dangling  from  it  head  foremost,  having 
passed  partly  over  and  been  caught  by  the  feet.  Generally  the 
sword  or  musket  was  held  in  firm  grip,  the  eyeballs  turned  for- 
ward, and  every  muscle  and  organ  bearing  evidence  of  having 
been  strained  to  get  at  the  batteries  that  were  making  such  dread- 
ful havoc.  When  I  returned  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  glanced 
back  again  at  the  prostrate  column,  I  said  to  my  comrades  who 
had  not  gone  out  to  get  a  close  view  :  "  Boys,  it  is  just  as  it  looks 
from  here.  Those  men  were  caught  at  it,  and  were  struck  down 
in  the  act."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  General  Hooker 
was  too  much  absorbed  at  the  time  of  this  fighting  to  notice 
his  wound.  He  wrote  of  the  action  that  the  "slain  (t'onfederatf) 
lay  in  rows  precisely  as  they  had  stood  in  the  ranks  a  few 
moments  before."  * 

Very,  very  few  of  these  dead  bore  the  look  of  having  )iassed 
away  comi)osedly.  Yet,  on  the  ordinary  battle-lield.  wiiere  the 
killed  outright  numVier  but  two  or  three  to  every  hundred  of 
comliatants,  the  excejitions  are  those  who  do  not  die  in  a  quiet 
stiite  of  mind  or  bo<ly.  Men  wiio  are  cut  down  in  a  charge, 
while  the  tide  of  heat«Hl  action  sweeps  on,  leaving  them  alone, 
bend  their  thmights  at  once  to  themselves,  ami,  if  death  is  f<'lt 
approaching,  turn  their  faces  up  to  the  quiet  skies,  compose  their 

*  The  urniK  lirre  dp*rHbpd  wm  Tiilblc  frnm  two  o'clock  r.  M.  until  rundown  from 
the  noiilirrn  ■■<Ik<!  •>'  the  Knnt  Wood  ■lung  the  fence  running  fnmi  the  Kii't  Wt>ott  wralrrl; 
111  tlir  Sliiir|ii>l»irK  pike,  and  iirliiiralin);  n  rurnfli'lO  rnitii  llir  rlrmlrd  clraml  Arid  l\in|t 
rautli  of  (lie  illllrr  funDtlcod. 
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souls,  and  so  breathe  their  last.  It  will  be  only  in  some  such 
struggle  as  at  Antietam,  or  before  the  stone  wall  at  Fredericksburg, 
or  in  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  front  line  at  that, 
that  men  will  die  retaining  full  intensity  of  battle  ardor  so  long 
as  breath  holds  o\it.  There  we  may  expect  to  find  men  dead  with 
their  weapons  poised  and  their  colors  held  firm  in  the  death-grip.* 
The  manner  in  which  men  fall  depends  also  upon  the  nature 
of  the  action  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Nearly  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  traditional  stage  fall,  where  the  victim  of  a 
supposed  death-shot  strikes  an  attitude,  clasps  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  stiffens  every  joint  and  muscle,  breathes  hysterically,  and 
goes  down  like  a  log  toppled  over  from  the  end.  Another  popular 
yet  erroneous  notion  is  that  men  shot  through  the  vitals  leap 
into  the  air  and  go  down  in  a  dramatic  attitude.  Sometimes  meii 
are  found  on  the  field  in  striking  positions,  but  often  an  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  position  was  taken  after  the  fall.  As  a  rule, 
a  man  who  is  hit  above  the  hips  goes  down.f  The  slighter  the 
wound  the  more  commotion,  for  the  body  instinctively  resists, 
just  as  it  does  when  one  slips  or  is  pushed  or  collides  with  some 
object.  But  a  wound  in  a  vital  spot  weakens  the  resistance,  and 
men  sink  at  once,  or  reel  and  tumble  with  very  little  self-control. 
One  reason  why  men  are  found  dead  in  a  variety  of  positions  is 
that  so  long  as  consciousness  remains  they  strive  to  help  them- 
selves. The  wound  and  the  fall  together  create  a  temporary 
panic.  Any  one  who  knows  the  sensation  of  being  temporarily 
arrested,  when  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  by  some  accident,  may 
imagine  the  general  state  of  mind  of  a  soldier  when  hit  in  action. 
Something  has  happened ;  he  is  the  victim ;  how  serious  is  it  ? 
A  man's  first  thought  is  of  the  rear  of  the  column,  and  this  not 
from  fear,  hut  because  he  expects  surgical  aid  from  that  direction. 
So  long  as  he  can  move  he  goes  toward  the  place  of  help.  When 
no  longer  able  to  move  he  makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can 
and  waits.  In  this  waiting  many  die,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
many  do  not  die  from  over-anxiety — that  is,  add  to  their  hurt  by 
fretting  and  struggling.  There  are  soldiers  of  the  civil  war 
living  to-day  who  received  wounds  as  serious  at  the  time  as  some 
who  died  on  the  field.  Either  their  temperaments  were  more 
hopeful  or  their  circumstances  more  favorable. 

*  Physiological  science  recognizes,  and  in  a  measure  accounts  for,  rigor  mortis  in  cases 
of  tiio  liind  cited. 

\  Tliere  is  an  apparent,  but,  I  thinli,  not  a  real  contradiction  of  tliis  statement  in  the 
statistics  collected  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Slitchell,  in  the  United  States  Army  Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  war.  Out  of  fifty-six  wounds  involving  the  arm  system  of  nerves, 
twenty-seven  fell.  But  he  had  excluded  all  cases  accompanied  by  "early  and  severe 
hsemorrhage,"  and  was  not  considering  the  dead  and  mortally  wounded,  nor  those  cases  too 
severe  for  long-distance  transportation. 
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Roturniii^  to  the  question  of  persistent  nj:trres.siveness  in  se- 
verely woiuuleJ  men,  two  instunces  reniarkiible  in  a  Ki>eciul  way 
are  worthy  of  note.     There  was  no  warlike  anger,  but  simply 
sudJen   excitement,  for  a  cause.      In  one  instance  two  soldiers 
were   jjracticing    at   bayonet    exercise   and   became    very   much 
warmed  up,  as  men  do  in  a  boxing  match.    Finally,  when  one  of 
them  made  a  lunge  at  the  breast  of  the  other,  the  muzzle  was 
knocked  down  slightly  by  the  opposing  piece  and  a  discharge 
followed,  the  bullet  going  through  the  groin.    With  this  fright- 
ful wound,  given  at  a  couple  of  feet  at  most,  the  unfortunate 
victim  kept  a  tight  grip  on  his   piece,  staggere<l  forward,  and 
made  fitful  lunges  at  his  opponent,  who  drojjped  his  gun  and  ran, 
terrified  by  the  unearthly  stare  and  grimace  and  the  frenzied  ac- 
tions of  the  other.      It   was  supposed   that  the   balls  had   been 
drawn,  and  the  man  whose  piece  went  off  did  not  know  at  once 
that  the  charge  was  fatal.     The  injured  man  gave  chase  for  a 
few  paces  and  then  fell  deail.*     A  cjuse  where  there  was  even  less 
external  incitement  to  extraordinary  endurance  is  recorded  by 
Captain  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell,  in  a  history  of  Gregg  and  McC.owan's 
South  Carolina  Brigade.    During  the  engagement  at  Sutherland's 
Station,  below  Petersburg,  April  22,  1805,  Captain  Caldwell,  while 
riding  over  the  field  on  staff  duty,  met  two  Union  soldiers  who 
had  broken  through  the  Confederate^'  lines  with  a  charging  col- 
umn that  had  been  repulsed,  and  become  separate<l  from  their 
comrades.     Resistance  was  useless,  and  they  dropped  their  guns 
and  followed  the  captain  toward  the  Confederate  rear.     One  of 
the  prisoners  lagged  on  the  march,  and,  on  being  told  to  st4?p 
lively,  he  hold  up  one  arm  and  showed  such  a  bloody  ami  dis- 
tressing wound  that  the  captain  allowed  him  his  own  gait.     All 
the  time  both  ])risoner8  chatt<»d  briskly  about  the  Union  tactics, 
and  boasted  that  the  tables  would  soon  be  turned  ui)on  the  Con- 
federates.    When  the  jiarty  came  to  a  fence  tlie  wonnded  man 
helped  to  let  down  rails  for  the  captain's  horse,  and  in  every  way 
showed  good   si)irits   and  fair  condition.     At   the   first    nunHcal 
bivouac  Ca]itain  Caldwell  turned  his  charge  over  to  a  surgeon, 
who  found  a  second  wound  in  the  ]Mitient'8  breast,  and  in  a  few 
minutf^s  after  halting  death  endi'd  his  caj)tivity.     The  man  had 
borne  up  under  a  mortal  wound,  with  the  spur  of  personal  enthu- 
niasm  and  expectation.     He  had  hoped  for  a  recjipturo  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Union  lines. 

Tin*  conduct  of  wounded   men  after  an  interval  I  do  not  j>ur- 
pose  to  describe.     So  soon  as  the  mind  gets  settles!  down  to  the 


*  Pari,  tha  Krcnch  lurKcon,  reoordpd  the  ca*<>  of  %  liuplid  who  imvlrrd  ■  ■word-thrtint 
tliitiuKh  thi-  hrart,  Ur)(i'  I'lioiigli  lo  ■iliiilt  •  llii|rrr,  kiiil  «hi>  fiill(i«nl  up  hU  tlrclii);  uil*go- 
nUl,  tliiuditiK  rriiMlfKllv,  fur  l«ii  liuuilrml  \an\%  IhIihv  hr  fi'll. 
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new  order  of  things,  individual  temperament  resumes  entire  con- 
trol. The  phenomena  of  severely  wounded  soldiers  continuing 
in  action  is  correctly  ascribed  to  abnormal  mental  excitement. 
Analogies  are  seen  in  every-day  life.  Contusions,  incisions,  and 
even  fractures  are  sustained  during  excitement  and  no  immediate 
impression  is  carried  to  the  intellect.  Yet  how  keen  the  suffering 
experienced  under  slighter  hurts  made  by  the  surgeon's  scalpel, 
forceps,  or  drill,  when  all  is  known  beforehand !  A  soldier's  life 
predisposes  to  intensity  in  either  direction.  He  will  stoically  ig- 
nore or  morbidly  welcome  injury.  His  mind,  first  of  all,  is  made 
up  not  to  notice  danger  or  to  be  unmanned  by  wounds.  So  long 
as  he  can  keep  in  action — that  is,  so  long  as  he  may  personally 
direct  some  expenditure  of  muscular  energy—his  stoical  purpose 
will  hold  out.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  changes  from  a 
personality  to  a  mere  machine,  manipulated  by  higher  minds, 
fighting  when  told  to,  and  again  standing  or  lying  still  to  receive 
blows  and  injuries  with  no  chance  to  retaliate,  he  changes  from  a 
Stoic  to  a  morbidly  sensitive  being.  Familiar  with  deep  and  dis- 
tressing injuries  to  others,  in  hugging  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
spared  the  worst,  he  invites  fears  for  the  worst  at  the  moment  he 
receives  a  blow,  and  fears  strike  the  mind  as  soon  as  the  bullet  hits 
the  body.  This  may  account  for  frequent  aberrations  of  conduct 
that  follow  ordinary  wounds.  The  bravest  may  be  unmanned  by 
them,  and  doubtless  death-fright  actually  takes  place  with  gal- 
lant souls;  or,  if  neither  death  nor  delirium  follow,  then  extrava- 
gant notions  of  pain,  and  violent  wailing  over  trifles. 

Numberless  cases  might  be  cited  showing  that  excellent  sol- 
diers are  thrown  into  sudden  mental  and  physical  panic  by  war 
wounds,  just  as  civilians  are  by  injuries  and  surgical  operations. 
Exaggerated  sensations  of  suffering  and  often  quick  delirium  are 
reported  from  the  battle-field,  such  as  can  not  be  the  direct  and 
necessary  sequence  of  the  actual  injury,  but  take  rise  in  the 
emotions. 

As  a  rule,  reported  war  cases  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
injuries  not  necessarily  fatal.  Fatal  ones  rarely  get  on  record, 
because  the  cool  and  observant  surgeon  does  not  study  the  symp- 
toms of  the  actual  field  of  fighting.*  Of  those  who  are  struck 
insensible  and  subsequently  revive  and  survive,  there  are  known 
to  be  many ;  but  of  the  number  rendered  insensible  who  revive 
and  resume  action  and  then  die,  there  can  only  be  conjecture.  In 
this  class  must  be  placed  many  whose  attitudes  in  death  are  ab- 
normal. But  taking  into  account  the  symptoms  of  the  wounded 
who  have  lived  to  report  them,  and  of  the  dead  whose  cases  have 

•  In  the  civil  war  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  surviving  injured  was  a  tiiflc  more 
than  one  to  three. 
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been  rocorde*!  by  spectators,  tliere  is  a  ponerni  ai^i 
Hyuiptoius  <io  not  at  all  corrt*si><»nd  in  kind  or  Bi-vi-rity  to  the 
injury.*  Hence  pheuoniona  a]i|>onring  at  lirst  tiiuu^ht  remarkable 
may  bo  accepteti  as  not  unconiniun,  eonKidcrinfj  the  unrecorded 
instances. 

I  cliiss  as  remarkable  the  cases  of  Nolan.  H<K)ker,  Farnswortlj, 
the  GeorKii'  major,  the  beheaded  sergeant,  the  woundtnl  prisoner, 
and  the  man  skylarking  in  bayonet  practice,  and  will  add  that  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  kille<i  at  Sliilnh  ;  and  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  this  collection  sprang  originally  fn>m  an  effort  to 
bring  together  the  same  order  of  phenomena  witliout  reference  to 
antecedent  causes.  Further  investigation  prove<i  that,  of  these 
cases,  Nolan,  Hooker,  Farnsworth,  the  (ieorgia  major,  and  John- 
ston  certainly,  and  presumably  the  Massachusetts  sergeant,  had 
the  highest  order  of  emotional  stimulation  at  work  In-fore  closing 
into  the  heat  of  action. 

It  w:is  Nolan's  first  chance  in  real  war.  He  had  servtnlon  rou- 
tine headquarters  duty  until  that  day,  ami  being  sent  to  the  front 
in  a  crisis,  he  galloiKnl  his  horse  down  a  rocky  st»H>p  where  no  hoof 
had  ever  before  trodden.  On  delivering  an  order  to  the  division 
commander,  words  ensued  as  t-o  its  meaning,  ami  Nolan's  ex<"ite- 
niont  was  increased.  When  at  hust  the  Light  Brigade  started  and 
went  wrong,  he  kept  the  intended  course  alone,  saying,  with  all 
the  jMiwers  of  voice  and  gestun'  ho  could  conimand  :  "This  way, 
this  way  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  not  that  way  I  "  While  so  engaged 
ho  wiis  hit  in  the  most  vital  sjwt  in  the  body,  yet  warlike  aotiun 
was  persistent  to  an  lilmost  supranatural  extent. 

Honker  IiikI  just  receivinl  command  of  a  corps;  there  was 
rivalry  b«>tween  him  and  others;  he  was  honoreil  with  the  lead  in 
the  most  important  atta<k;  the  enemy's  resistance  was  unexi>ect- 
odly  stubborn,  the  carnagt'  frightful  above  all  exj>erience  on  any 
American  battle-lield,  and  on  him  reste<l  the  resjMinsibility  of 
Huco'ss  that  would  glorify  the  whole  army  and  thi«  nation. 

Farnsworth,  on  being  asked  to  lead  a  cavalry  charge  over  a 
field  »trewe<lwith  lM)wlders  and  swept  with  cannon, «lemurro«l, and 
his  chief  wiid  to  him  latnitingly,  "  If  you  will  not  lead  your  bri- 
gade in,  I  will."  "  Where  my  briga<le  giM-s,  I  will  lead,"  was  the 
annwer,  and  ho  soundixi  the  charge.  He  found  a  slaughter-]M>n  as 
ho  luui  ex|H'ct4>d,  was  )iemnie<l  in.  and  with  fifty  followers  Htnrti>d 
\n  cut   Imh  way  throuirh  n  iloiible  line  of  C'onfe<lerftle  infantry. 

•  war  «min't»  •!•  "f 

l>*ln  iliui  ito  ihr  II.  .  iln 

>urtft<rv  %tx  bnilMd  '  .  '»• 

cnlUpw  (olloainil  Ttulrol  ■Ttti|>Uinit  of  •■illkr  rlnnr  ti  •!••>  •  fK-i-uUmllT  u(  tMltivArlii 
llf*.  Vlolvnl  ni«ai«l  •bJ  mu>rul*r  •rlli>n«  htrr  ••llilr  dcfilHAl  the  roM^rrp  futrw*.  antl, 
«brtv  c<i>IU|i*r  auulil  \»  >lu«i  urnlrf  Dumiki  >iiain«,  It  !•  ••1(1  In  «bBMnn»)  raM«. 
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Possibly  liis  five  mortal  hurts  were  received  simultaneously,  but 
probably  he  carried  two  or  three  of  them  while  persisting  iu  his 
fight. 

The  Georgia  major  had  been  selected  or  had  volunteered  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope  upon  which  the  salvation  of  an  enterprise  de- 
pended, and  he  was  called  upon  to  pass  eighty  rods  under  cross- 
fire of  cannon  and  muskets.  That  feat  he  essayed,  conspicuously 
mounted  upon  a  white  horse. 

The  attack  in  which  the  Massachusetts  sergeant  engaged  was 
the  third  day  of  fierce  and  progressive  onslaughts,  and  was  di- 
rected against  the  last  but  one  of  Lee's  interior  lines  around 
Petersburg.  The  stubbornness  of  the  Confederate  resistance  had 
aroused  the  spirits  of  the  assailants  to  the  supremest  pitch. 

General  A.  S.  Johnston  at  Shiloh  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
for  the  recovery  of  territory  valuable  to  the  Confederacy ;  he  had 
been  transferred  from  the  East  to  supersede  other  generals ;  his 
fame  was  at  stake ;  he  had  engaged  upon  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  delicate  enterprises  known  in  warfare,  a  surprise  of  his  enemy, 
to  end  in  a  wholesale  slaughter  or  capture  of  the  routed  hosts  on 
the  banks  of  a  bridgeless  river.  The  movement  carried  well  up 
to  a  point ;  there,  a  Union  division  showed  what  Johnston  pro- 
nounced stubbornness  ;  his  men  hesitated,  and  he  went  personally 
with  one  brigade  in  a  charge  ;  the  charge  succeeded,  and  he  drew 
back  to  bring  up  another  brigade,  when  a  musket-ball  severed  an 
artery  in  his  leg.  He  made  no  sign,  but  kept  on  giving  orders  and 
watching  events  until  spectators  saw  that  he  was  pale.  He  was 
asked  if  he  was  wounded,  and,  as  if  acknowledging  it  to  himself 
for  the  first  time,  said :  "  Yes !  And  I  fear  seriously."  He  was 
then  on  the  point  of  death  from  hi-^morrhage. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  symptoms  in  each  of  the  cases  in 
this  recapitulation,  except  that  of  the  headless  man,  should  have 
been  trembling,  tottering,  pallor,  faintness,  nausea,  with  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  and  distress,  the  whole  frame  being  instinctively 
sympathetic  with  the  injured  part.  But  the  several  nerve-cen- 
ters were  not  in  a  condition  to  perform  normal  functions.  The 
mental  excitement  acting  in  the  nature  of  a  stimulant  upon  the 
center  of  the  brain,  monopolized  the  capacity  for  keen  sensation, 
and  centers  that  should  have  registered  the  hurt  suspended  their 
functions.  So  there  was  no  concentrated  shock,  as  ordinarily  hap- 
pens. The  shock  was  distributed  and  showed  itself,  when  finally 
potent,  in  an  instantaneous  collapse.  This  is  the  theory  generally 
accepted  by  science — the  theory  of  a  law  that  two  nerve-centers 
can  not  be  excited  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Is  there  not 
confirmation  of  it  iu  the  complicated  case  of  the  wounded  pris- 
oner reported  by  Captain  Caldwell  ?  The  man  doubtless  suffered 
laceration  in  the  arm  and  the  cutting  of  an  internal  artery,  by 
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the  same  ball  in  the  onler  namcil.  His  arm-wound  would  register 
its  shook  first  uj>on  the  intellect,  and  it  would  be  of  a  kind  that  a 
soldier  in  his  situation  would  speedily  resolve  to  "  jjrin  and  V>ear  " ; 
and  the  second,  thoujjh  mortal,  would  bo  overlooked,  and  suffered 
to  do  its  quiet  and  fatal  work.  His  first  wound  increased  the  ex- 
istinjj  excitement  at  the  chief  nerve-center,  and  aided  to  PusiK?nd 
the  functions  of  thj  center  most  vitally  involved  in  the  wounding. 
The  case  of  the  beheaded  man  is  again  anomalous.  Spasmodic 
rn'tion  or  discharge  of  the  motor-forces  stored  in  the  uerve-cent«r8 
of  the  trunk  may  have  produced  the  phenomena. 

Incidentally  there  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going these  two  (piestions  :  First,  could  the  expenditure  of  stored- 
up  nerve  force,  either  in  sound  or  injured  parts,  or  in  both  com- 
bined, generate  all  these  erratic  manifestations,  or  do  impulses 
issue  direct  from  the  brain  so  long  as  life  holds  out  ?  St-cond, 
is  there  a  battle  frenzy  i)eculiar  to  certain  natures,  and  in  cer- 
tain conditions  to  average  men  as  well,  that  may  lenil  them  ab- 
normal powers  of  nervous  vigor  and  endurance  ?  But,  what- 
ever the  eflicient  cause.at  least  one  coinpensiiting  thought  follows 
a  study  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  poet  and  orator  may  extract 
some  comfort  fnjni  it,  cold  and  speculative  though  it  may  ajtpear. 
The  soldier  in  war  bears  up  uudi-r  a  severer  hurt  than  the  same 
man  could  endure  in  every-day  life,  and  collapses  under  a  lesser 
one  than  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  disable  him.  He  bears 
up  longer  and  cullaii-ses  more  qui<kly.  Theref  tire,  the  jtrovision 
of  Nature  that  renders  him  insensilile  of  wounds  in  heate<l  action 
may  be  a  twofold  blessing,  in  that  it  spares  him  ])ain  and  terror 
at  the  moment  of  his  hurt,  and  while  doing  this  service  rapidly 
exhausts  in  his  system  those  reserve  forces  which  might  other- 
wise tiilo  him  over  the  inevitable  ]irostration  succeeding  wounds 
and  warlike  anlor,  and  embitter  him  with  a  sense  of  his  vulner- 
ability and  weakness.  How  many  noble  fellows,  missing  the 
lethal  stroke,  have  besought  their  comrades,  their  cajUors,  and 
tlieir  medical  oflicers  to  put  them  out  of  mist-ry,  annalists  of  the 
(ield  would  shudder  to  make  known.  So  the  hero's  impiilse,  be  it 
jiatriotism,  fanaticism,  or  frenzy,  in  spurring  him  on,  saves  his 
iiigh-strung  soul  from  the  rack  of  physical  tortun',  and  brings 
dejith  in  a  moment  of  rajiturous  exaltation,  weaving  alxnit  his 
lant  dii'ds  the  halo  of  that  glory  which  is  the  soldier's  most 
coveted  rewanl.  Not  alone  soldierrt,  but  men  of  notion  ovory- 
where.  long  for  a  death  th.-it  shall  bi-  but  a  pause  no,  that  could 
be  iKTceptible-a  lightning  leaji  between  a  fiery  fullness  of  iK'ing 
on  earth  and  the  ilazzling  dawn  of  new  life  lM«yond  the  veil. 
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By  C.  V.  KILEY,  Ph.  D. 

THE  common  belief,  based  upon  the  theological  assumption 
that  all  things  upon  this  terrestrial  sphere  are  for  man's  espe- 
cial benefit,  was,  and  perhaps  yet  is,  that  flowers  were  endowed 
with  beauty  and  fragrance  for  our  particular  pleasure.  Let  us 
look  somewhat  more  closely  into  this  matter,  and  see  what  mod- 
ern science  has  to  say  about  it.  Ever  since  Linnseus  used  the 
sexual  characteristics  of  flowers  in  classification,  and  Erasmus 
Darwin  sang  of  the  loves  of  the  plants,  the  philosophy  of  fertili- 
zation in  the  plant  kingdom  has  been  fairly  apprehended.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  plants  are  divisible  into  homomorphic 
or  self-fertilizable,  and  heteromorphic  or  cross-fertilizable  species. 
All  diclinous  plants,  or  those  having  separate  male  and  female 
flowers,  belong  to  the  latter  category,  which  is  further  classifiable 
according  to  the  means  by  which  cross-fertilization  is  effected. 
One  class  (termed  anemopliilce)  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
wind,  and  in  these,  of  which  our  pines  and  other  conifers,  our 
poplars,  willows,  grasses,  etc.,  are  examples,  the  pollen  or  male 
element  obtains  in  enormous  quantities,  is  easily  detached,  and  is 
generally  produced  early  in  spring,  when  winds  prevail,  and  fre- 
quently before  the  development  of  the  leaves,  which  would  tend 
to  impede  its  dispersion.  The  flower  is  inconspicuous  and  the 
stigma  or  female  organ  generally  branched  or  hairy,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  catching  the  wind-borne  pollen.  Water  is  an 
agency  in  the  fertilization  of  a  few  plants,  of  which  the  singular 
Vallisneria  is  a  striking  illustration ;  while  a  few  are  aided  by 
birds  and  higher  animals;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  fer- 
tilized, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  poUinized,  by  insects. 

The  most  casual  observer  of  Nature  must  have  appreciated, 
years  ago,  the  fact  that  flowers  are  very  important  to  insects,  fur- 
nishing the  essentials  of  life  to  those  of  several  orders,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps,  etc.)  and  Lepidoptera 
(butterflies  and  moths)  in  the  form  either  of  pollen  or  nectar. 
But  that  insects  could  be  of  any  especial  benefit  to  plants  has 
only  come  to  be  acknowledged  and  fully  appreciated  of  late  years. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  Christian  Konrad  Sprengel 
published  an  important  work — Das  entdeckte  Gelieimniss  der 
Natur — in  which  he  maintained  that  the  color,  form,  odor,  secre- 
tions, and  the  general  structure  of  flowers  had  reference  to  insects 
which  are  essential  as  pollinizers.    The  importance  of  insects  as 

*  Adapted  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  MUsouri  Botanical  Garden 
for  1891. 
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agi-nts  ill  cruss-fcrtilizatioii  was  soaircly  ajiprociatod,  however, 
until  the  hite  Charles  Darwiu  published  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  Primula,  Linum,  Lythruni,  eto.,  ami  his  olahorat« 
work  on  the  fertilization  of  orchids.  The  jjublication  of  these 
works  gave  to  flowers  a  new  significance  and  to  their  study  al- 
most as  great  an  impulse  as  did  his  immortal  Origin  of  Species 
to  the  general  study  of  biology.     Hooker,  Bennett,  A.xell,  Del- 


Fio.  1.— Flowsb  or  Yrccx  ALoiroLu,  shovring  stouter  pistil  «uJ  iiliort«r  mrle  u  comparad 

with  ^lamtntota. 

pino,  Hiidebrand,  Hermann  Miillcr,  and  others  abroad,  and  Dr. 
Gray  and  Prof.  William  Trelea.so  in  this  country,  have  followed 
uj)  this  subject ;  and  no  one  can  familiarize  himself  with  the  results 
of  their  studit-s  without  a  keen  sense — if  not  a  conviction — that  in 
the  vast  number  of  cases  Sjirongel's  early  statement  holds  strictly 
true.  By  these  deeper  insights  into  the  significances  of  the  floral 
world,  and  their  luirmonies  with  the  insect  world,  we  learn  to 
iinderstand  wliy  night-blooming  llowers  are  tisually  white,  even 
where  their  day-blooming  allies  are  brightly  colored,  as  in  the 
case  of  J^i/rhtiis  vrsin  liimi  and  L.  diurun  :  or  why  the  calyx, 
which  is  usually  hidden  and  green,  bccomi's  bright  wlien  exj>ost>d, 
u«  in  the  berberry  and  larkspur.  Many  flowers  are  known  to 
close  or  "  sleep,"  and  while  most  of  them  follow  the  animal  world 
in  taking  this  rest  at  night,  yi-t  there  are  marked  exceptions.  The 
dandelion  goes  to  restatfl  i*.  M.  and  wakes  at  7  a.  m..  while  the  |x>pu- 
lar  names  of  "four  o'clock"  and  ".lohn-go-to-bed-at-noon  "  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  sleeping  hours  of  .Mirabilis  ami  Trago]>ognn. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  trit^dy  asks,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  8le««p  in 
flowers,  if  it  is  not  in  refj«rence  to  insects?"  The  closing  d\^ring 
those  hours  when  the  particular  in.sects  noo<led  for  pollination 
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are  at  rest,  would  protect  the  flower  from  spoliation  by  useless 
raiders.  This  belief  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ane- 
mophilous  flowers,  or  those  fertilized  by  the  wind,  never  sleep, 
and  that  flowers  which  attract  insects  by  smell  emit  their  odor  at 
particular  hours. 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  not  commonly  understood,  that 
has  now  been  very  fully  established  by  the  most  thorough  re- 
searches, is,  that  a  very  large  number  of  plants,  even  where  the 
sexes  are  united  in  the  same  flower,  absolutely  depend  on  insect 
aid  for  pollination,  and  that  the  contrivances  to  induce  cross-fer- 
tilization are  infinite  in  diversity,  while  the  modifications  in  struct- 
ure which  these  insects  have  undergone  the  better  to  fit  them  to 
perform  this  service,  are  equally  remarkable.  Yet  in  most  cases 
we  have  adaptation  of  the  plant  only,  and  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, as,  for  instance,  in  that  Madagascar  orchid,  Angrcecum 
sesquipedale,  where  the  nectary  is  so  deep  that  its  nectar  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  moth  (like  Macrosila  clneniius)  with  a  very 
long  tongue,  our  orchids  are  not  dependent  for  pollination  on  any 
one  Lepidopterous  species,  but  may  be  aided  by  many  which  have 
tongues  of  sufficient  length. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  plants  which  are  dependent  on  a  single 
species  for  pollination.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  yuccas  furnish  the 
only  instance  of  this  kind,  for  they 
actually  depend  on  some  particular 
species  of  little  white  moths  belong- 
ing to  the  Tineina  and  to  the  genus 
Pronuba.  The  yuccas  are  a  very  in- 
teresting geniis  of  lily-like  plants,  so 
familiar  to  every  one  in  our  public 
and  private  gardens  that  I  need  not 
say  very  much  about  them  (Fig.  1). 
There  are  numerous  species  and  even 
sub-genera,  but  they  are  all  character- 
ized by  anthers  not  reaching  any- 
where near  the  stigma,  so  that  fertili- 
zation unaided  can  take  place  only  by 
the  merest  accident.  In  other  words, 
the  stigmatic  tube  is  nowhere  within 
reach  of  the  stamens,  and  the  pollen  either  remains  attached  to 
the  open  and  withered  anthers  or  falls  and  remains  in  different- 
sized  lumps  on  the  inside  of  the  perianth,  and  can  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  stigmatic  tube  without  artificial  aid. 

Our  commoner  garden  yuccas,  forms  of  filameniosa,  depend  on 
the  commoner  yucca  moth,  Fromtha  yvccaseUa  (Fig.  2,  b,  c),  and 
so  do  all  the  different  species  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountainf, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know.    During  the  daytime  we  may,  by  knowing 


Fin,  2. — Proni-ba  yi'ccasella  :  a,  lar- 
va ;  i,  ?  moth  with  closed  wing ; 
c,  9  motli  with  wings  expanded — 
natural  size ;  </,  side  view  of  larval 
joint;  e,  head  of  larva,  beneath  ;/, 
head  of  larva,  above ;  g,  tlionieic 
leg  of  same;  A,  maxilla;  i,  mandi- 
ble ; .;',  spinneret  and  labial  palpi ; 
k,  antenna — enlarged. 
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what  and  wlu-rc  to  seek,  often  find  tliis  moth,  either  singly  or  in 
pairs,  resting  with  folded  wings  within  the  half-closed  flowers. 
It  is  thiMi  not  only  hidden  fn>ni  ordinary  view,  Ijut  w»'ll  jtrotect+xl 
hy  the  imitative  color  of  the  front  wings  witli  tliat  of  tlie  flower, 
so  that  close  scrutiny  is  necessary  for  its  detection.     If  we  visit 

the  plant  after 

"...  the  garish  day 
Has  8|>c<l  OD  Lis  wheels  of  light  away," 

and  when,  with  full-blown  perianth,  the  yucca  stan<ls  in  all  her 
queenly  beauty,  and  sends  forth  her  perfume  more  strongly  ujion 
the  night  air,  we  .shall,  with  a  little  patience,  meet  with  this  sjime 
moth,  flitting  swiftly  from  flower  to   flower  and  from  jtlant  to 

jdant — the  dii.sky  nature 
of  the  hind  wings  and  of 
the  under  surface  of  the 
front  wings  almost  com- 
jiletely  ofl"setting  and  neu- 
tralizing, when  in  motion, 
the  upper  silvery  white- 
ness of  the  latter,  and 
thus  still  rendering  the 
insect  a  little  diflicult  of 
detection.  It  is  j>rincipal- 
ly  the  male  which  we  thus 
see  flying  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  "  buirs-eyc."  we  shall 
find  the  female  for  the 
most  part  busily  at  work 
in  the  flowers.  Hi',  with 
relatively  stronger  wing- 
power,  can  affonl  to  s]>end 
in  tlie  most  jilcasurablf  way  thi>  few  brief  days  allotted  to  liim ; 
but  slie  is  cliarged  with  a  double  duty,  and  loses  little  time  in  its 
jierformance.  As  a  part  of  the  maternal  task  of  continuing  her 
rac<',  she  must  act  as  foster-juother  to  the  jtlanl  in  order  to  insun> 
a  propiT  siijiiily  of  fooil  to  lier  l;irvie,  whiih.  ms  wr  sli.iil  jiresiMitly 
see,  feefl  on  its  seeds. 

As  jireliminary  to  a  better  nnderslanding  oi  tiie  li;iliits  of  the 
female,  it  will  be  well  t<i  draw  atleiilion  to  those  structural  jhvmiI- 
iarilies  whieli  distinguish  her  from  all  other  spec-ios  of  Iht  onler, 
and  wliicli  so  admirably  fit  her  for  llio  work  she  has  to  do.  Fig. 
.1  gives  some  details  ui  the  head  (<i),  and  an  iini)orl;int  sirurture 
wliich  mon'  jwrticularly  characterizes  lier  and  int^-n'sts  us  is  the 
maxillary  leiiljude,  shown  with  i(^  palptis  at  li.  She  has  a  pair  of 
tliei-e  organs,  which  are  preliensile  and  sjiinous,  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  lliose  that  she  is  able  to  colled  and  hold  a  relatively 


Flo.  8. — Gkxebio  Ciiahactku  or  Pboscba  tcccasilla  : 
a,  iiido-vicw  of  licad  and  neck  of  female  donuditl, 
ibowing  bow  the  culU'cU'd  Innd  of  pollen  (1)  ia  hold 
by  the  tcnliiol<»  (2i;  i,  inaxillnry  uiitjwlo  »nd  jml- 
pu* ;  <■,  an  vnlnr^'ol  spine ;  i^,  ]>nlpuit  nepaniKHl ;  «, 
m-ule  from  front  wintr; /,  from  \vg\  <;,  labial  pnlpun; 
A,  I,  fmnt  and  bind  wiiip"  dinudiwl ;  j^  uniil  jnint  of 
female  wiUi  ovi|«j«it'jr— all  enlarg^'wl. 
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Fio.  4. — Genital  Chakactees  of  Pronuba  tcccasella  :  a,  tip 
of  $  abdomen  rendered  somewhat  transparent;  J,  basal 
joint  of  ovipositor;  c,  its  sculpture;  d,  terminal  joint  of 
same ;  «,  tip  still  more  enlarged ;  /,  genitalia  $  from  side ; 
g,  genitalia  $  from  above ;  A,  undeveloped  egg  from  ovary 
— enlarged. 


large  load  of  pollen  for  the  purpose  of  pollination.  Another  or- 
gan -which  is  characteristic  is  tlie  ovipositor  (Fig.  4,  h,d),  which 
is  delicate  and  ex- 
tensile, being  a  com- 
bination of  lance 
and  saw,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for 
cleaving  through 
the  young  fruit  and 
then  running  the 
egg,  which  is  long 
and  filiform,  into 
the  ovarian  cavity. 
Though  all  the 
acts  of  the  female 
are  nocturnal,  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult 
to  follow  them  with 
a  lantern,  for,  albeit 
ordinarily  shy,  she  may  be  closely  approached  when  she  is  about 
to  oviposit.  Her  activity  begins  soon  after  dark,  but  consists  at 
first  in  assiduously  collecting  a  load  of  pollen.  She  may  be  seen 
running  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  stamens,  and  bending  her  head 
down  over  the  anther,  stretching  the  maxillary  tentacles,  so  won- 
derfully modified  for  the  purpose,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  tongue 
uncoiled  and  reaching  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stamen  (Fig.  6). 
In  this  manner  she  is  able  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  same 
while  the  head  is  kept  close  to  the  anthers  and  moved  peculiarly 
back  and  forth,  something  as  in  the  motion  of 
tlie  head  of  a  caterpillar  when  feeding.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  used  in  this  act  very  much 
as  the  ordinary  mandibles  are  used  in  other  in- 
sects, removing  or  scraping  the  pollen  from  the 
anthers  toward  the  tentacles.  After  thus  gath- 
ering the  pollen,  she  raises  her  head  and  com- 
mences to  shape  it  into  a  little  mass  or  pellet  by 
using  her  front  legs  very  much  as  a  cat  does 
when  cleansing  her  mouth,  sometimes  using  only 
one  leg,  at  another  time  both,  smoothing  and 
pressing  the  gathered  pollen,  the  tentacles  mean- 
while stretching  and  curving.  After  collecting 
all  the  pollen  from  one  anther,  she  proceeds  to  another  and  re- 
peats the  operation,  then  to  a  third  and  fourth,  after  which,  with 
her  relatively  large  load — often  tlirice  as  large  as  the  head — held 
firmly  against  the  neck  and  front  trochanters,  she  usually  runs 
about  or  flies  to  another  plant :  for  I  have  often  noticed  that  ovi- 


Fio. 5. — Pboxi-ba  Tic- 
CA9ELLA  :  ?,  male ; 
m,  female  chrysalis 
— liair-line  showmg 
natural  size. 
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position,  as  a  rule,  is  accomplished  in  some  other  flower  than  that 
from  which  the  ix>llen  was  gathered,  and  that  cross-fertilization 
is  thus  secured. 

Once  fully  equipped  with  tliis  important  conuno<lity,  she  may 
be  seen  either  cr.iwlinfj  over  or  resting  within  the  flower,  gener- 
ally with  the  head  tt>ward  the  base.     From 
time  to  time  she  makes  a  sudden  dart  and 
deftly  runs  around  the  stamens,  and  anon 
takes  a  position  with  the  bmly  between  and 
the  legs  straddling  two  of  them,  her  head 
being  usually  turned  toward  the  stigma.    As 
the  terminal  halves  of  the  stamens  are  al- 
ways more  or  Itss  recurved,  she  generally 
has  to  retreat  between  two  of  them  until  the 
^        tip  of  her  abdomen  can  reach  the  pistil  (Fig. 
(  ,       Ij  \       7).     As  soon  as  a  favorable  point  is  reacluni 

>— '"3(  ;\     — generally  just  below  the  mitldle — she  rests 

motionless  for  a  short  time,  when  the  abdo- 
men is  slightly  raised  and  the  lance-like  ovi- 
positor is  thrust  into  the  soft  tissue,  held 
there  the  best  part  of  a  minute,  while  the 
egg  is  conducted  to  its  destination,  and  then 
withdrawn  by  a  series  of  up-aiid-d»)wn  mo- 
tions. Fig.  8  is  a  transverse  secticm  of  the 
/  /    j  young  fruit  at  this  stage  of  the  growth,  in- 

dicating the  manner  in  which  it  is  princt- 
ured  at  o,a,  and  how  the  egg  is  conveyt^l 
into  the  ovarian  cell  at  b,  while  Fig.  9  shows 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ])istil  at  a,  the 
])uncture  of  the  ovijxtsitor  at  h,  and  the 
egg  within  the  ovarian  coll  at  c. 

Tlie  stigmatic  li(|Uf>r  is  nut  ncctarian,  and  tlie  flower  secn'los 
but  a  siujill  amount  <>f  nectar  at  tlie  liaxe  of  the  petals;  and  while 
these  facts  servo  to  disprove  any  positive  value  of  their  nectar  in 
the  pollination  of  (he  yui-ca  flowers,  (hey  add  (o  (he  imiH)r(«nce 
of  rronuliH  by  showing  (liat  (lie  ac(s  of  collet(ing  jiullen  an»l 
transferring  it  to  the  s(ign)a  do  not  result  in  any  food  compensa- 
tion, as  I  was  at  first  inclined  (o  su]ii«>se.  In  o(her  words,  (lure 
is  no  nectar  (o  allure  othi-r  ne<(ar-loving  insects  and  catise  (hem 
to  go  to  (he  H(igma;  but,  on  the  ocmtrary,  (hose  which  are  drawn 
to  (he  plant  by  (lie  slight  amount  of  nec(ar  are  le<l  in  (he  very 
opiMisi(e  dire<'(ion,  viz.,  (o  the  base  of  the  style  or  of  the  flower. 
It  JH  also  an  interesting  fact  that  I  have  never  notice*!  IVonuba 
feedijig.  as  con(radis(inguiHlied  from  j>oIliiiizing.  for  (he  modons 
(>(  the  (oiigue  of  Lepidop(era  when  ftM'tiing  are  <iui(<«  chanu-ter- 
istic  and  easily  recognizwl.     IndeiKl,  (lie  two  pio»n«  which  form 


Kio.  8. — rnoKTBA  rir<*r>r.i.- 
L*,  fviiinlu,  in  Uio  not  nf 
irnlhiTini;  pollen  fmiii  lliv 
■mUirni ;  flvo  tinit«  cn- 
luKcd. 
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tlie  tongue  are  so  t)fton  separated  at  tip,  and  so  weakly  joined 
throughout,  as  to  raise  the  question,  in  connection  with  a  some- 
what imperfect  alimentary  canal,  as  to  whether  the  moth  feeds  at 
all,  and  to  suggest  that  the  rather  strong  tongue,  otherwise,  as- 
sists pollination. 

No  sooner  is  the  ovipositor  withdrawn  into  the  abdomen  than 
the  moth  runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  pistil,  thrusts  the  pollen  into 
the  stigmatic  opening,  and  works  her  head  rapidly — the  motion 


Fig.  7. — Flowek  of  Ylcca,  witli  near  petals  removed  to  show  normal  position  of  Pronuba  m 

ovipositing. 

being  mostly  up  and  down  and  lasting  several  seconds.  She 
works  with  a  vigor  that  would  indicate  combined  pleasure  and 
purpose,  and  makes  every  effort  to  force  the  pollen  into  the  tube, 
thrusting  it  ordinarily  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  three  primary 
clefts  of  the  style.  After  the  more  vigorous  motions  of  thrusting 
the  pollen  into  the  tube,  she  frequently  rests  in  comparative 
quiet,  working  her  tongue  in  the  tube  sometimes  for  four  or  five 
minutes  together,  but  ordinarily  the  act  of  laoUination  ceases  with 
the  few  vigorous  thrusts  already  described.  The  importance  of 
this  act  will  bo  better  appreciated  when  I  state  that  numerous  ex- 
periments in  artificial  or  brush  pollination  have  shown  that  effect- 
ive fertilization  in  Yucca  filamentosa  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter,  and  that  it  rarely  takes  place  as  effectively  as  through 
the  actions  of  Pronuba. 

This  carrying  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  generally  follows 
every  act  of  oviposition,  so  that  whore  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs  are 
consigned  to  a  single  pistil,  the  stigma  will  bo  so  many  times  be- 
pollened. 

The  Ggg  of  Pronuba  is  an  extremely  delicate,  thread-like 
structure,  averaging  Vo  millimetre  in  length  and  less  than  O'l 
millimetre  (Fig.  9,  c)  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  base  and  en- 
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liirping  slij^hlly  (owurd  tho  capitate  eu<l,  wliidi  has  also  a  filiglitly 
iiuluratvd  ]K)int.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  it  with  the  unaided 
eye,  or  in  fait  with  an  ordinary  lens,  oven  if  the  j)istil  !«•  at  ono- 
plucked  and  di^.sected;  but,  by  means  of  careful  microscopical 
sections,  we  may  trace  its  course,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 

The  larva  hatches  in  alx)ut  a  week  and  will  be  found  at  a  point 
from  eight  to  ten  ovules  aVxjve  or  below  the  external  puncture, 
according  as  tho  egg  was  thrust  above  or  below  it.  It  has  no 
]iro-lfgs,  but  has  well-developed  thoracic  hgs.  It  matures  witli 
tho  ripening  of  the  seeds,  which  differs  in  time  in  the  different 
species  of  yucca,  and  also  in  the  same  sjM>cies,  but  occupies  on  an 
average  al)out  a  month  in  tho  ordinary  Yucca  fihimtniosa.  Tlie 
number  «.if  seeds  destroyed  is  rarely  more  than  a  dozen  and  more 
frequently  less,  and  I  have  recorded  tho  fact  of  having  found  as 


8.— Tkaxsviiuk  StirioH  or  I'laTti.,  iitHiut  mi' I 
(d,  a  J  jmiioluni  uf  uvijimilUir,  iukI 


.\  lifter  nvipnUUao,  khowllif 
II  of  i\f|i. 


many  as  twenty-one  larvie  in  a  single  jiod.  ilust  alumt  the  time 
the  puds  are  hardi-ning  and  n-iwly  to  dchiscn  and  the  seetls  have 
aln-mly  colon'd,  lln«  full-grown  larva  bori>s  its  way  out  of  tin*  jmkJ 
and  makes  it«  way  to  tlx'  ground.  It  rcmainH  as  a  larva  within  its 
cix-oon  during  tin*  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  and  only  trans- 
forniH  t<»  till'  chrysalis  state  a  few  days  before  the  bliHiming  of  the 
yuccas.  The  chrywilis  (Fig.  •>). 'i**  shown  in  the  ligiin',  is  arniiii 
with  an  acute  spine  on   tho   hivul   and  with    singular  spatulato 
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spines  on  the  back,  which  are  well  fitted  to  enable  it  to  work  its 
way  to  the  surface  from  its  underground  retreat. 

The  effect  of  the  puncture  of  the  female  moth  in  ovii^osition  is 
at  once  noticeable  oh  the  young  fruit  by  a  darker  green  discolora- 
tion externally.  In  time  this  becomes  a  depression,  and  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  pods  (Fig.  9,  d,  e  ;  Fig.  10,  &,  c)  which  have  been  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  the  fruit  of  the  genus  arc  chiefly  duo  to 
these  punctures,  which,  ordinarily  occurring  just  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pod,  produce  a  more  or  less  marked  constriction  there. 


y^t 


a. 


Fio.  9. — a,  longitudiniil  section  of  pistil  of  Yucca  Jilamentosa,  showing  (6,  b)  punctures  of  I'ro- 
nuba,  and  (<•,  c)  tlie  normal  position  of  lier  eggs  in  the  ovarian  cell ;  d,  section  of  a  punct- 
ured carpel  seven  days  after  oviposition,  showing  the  egg  yet  uuhatchcd  and  the  nianner 
in  which  the  ovules  in  the  neighborhood  of  puncture  have  been  arrested  in  development 
so  as  to  cause  the  constriction ;  «,  section  of  an  older  carpel,  sliowing  the  larva  above  the 
original  puncture ;  f^  a  seed  thirteen  days  from  oviposition,  showing  young  larva  at  funic- 
ular base. 


This  I  have  often  proved  by  artificially  pollinizing  the  flowers 
and  protecting  them  from  Pronuba,  when  the  pods  will  develop 
in  a  regular,  parallel-sided  manner  (Fig.  10,  a). 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  pods  do  not  contain  Pronuba 
larvte,  though  we  rarely  find  any  on  the  filamentose  species  that 
do  not  show  the  marks  of  puncture,  which  indicates  that  a  great 
many  jiuuctures  are  fruitless  in  result,  owing  either  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  operation  of  oviposition,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs, 
having  been  once  consigned  to  the  pistil,  have  failed  to  hatch,  for 
one  reason  or  another ;  or  again,  that  the  larva  has,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  perished.    A  similar  mortality  is  connected  with  the 
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similarly  iliflifult  and  complicated  oviposition  of  the  Cynipid(r,a8 
AdlcT  has  shown.  In  dissecting  the  young  fruits  of  the  iilamen- 
toso  yuccas,  with  a  view  to  critical  examination,  I  liave  found 
that  abiiiit  half  of  them,  on  the  average,  contain  nothing;  but  the 
proportion  varies  greatly  in  different  localities  and  according  to 
circumstances,  and  I  may  say  that,  as  a  result  of  my  numerous 
examinations,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  mature  pods  are  found  to 
contiiin  the  larvip  of  Pronuba.  All  the  experiments  which  I  have 
so  far  made,  or  have  known  to  be  made,  prove  conclusively  that 
the  capsular  species  never  set  fruit  without  her  aid. 

Pronuba  yuccasella  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  where  the  filamentose  jniccas  normally 
range;  but  has  not  extended  to  all  sections  where  they  are  culti- 
vated.   The  time  of  its  appearance  is  strikingly  coetaneous,  ea^t 


s<  a. 

KlO.    1(1,       MATllIt    I'oliB    lir  VllTA  AV' 

rrciuuba;  A, nuniml  (Mnl.iiliowiii. 
bciliii  of  lan'a ;  r,  uiif  of  the  luht-r  i  i.i  >'j 


1  »nil  pn>locU><l  ftxMii 
'•  puncture  u»l  pul- 


of  (he  Mississijijii,  with  the  blooming  t>{  J'llmui  nltt.in  ;  while  other 
cultivated  spt-cies  wliiili  bloom  either  earlier  or  later,  and  which, 
therefore,  do  not  receive  the  visits  of  tlio  moth,  1  have,  as  alri'a<ly 
stated,  never  known  to  bear  seed.     0\\  the  Western  plains,  wlicre 

y.  auijuslifolid  is  native,  th<«  moth's  seiu>«>n  of  iip|ieariini-e  is 
ada]ited  to  th<>  flowering  of  this  particular  yucca.     In  California, 

)'itcrii  ir/ii;</»/fi  is  polliiii/.ed  by  I'rouuhn  iimrultil<t.  nn  invariably 
maculate  hjiecies;  while, un  the  Mojave  l)esert,  J'licro  hn  vifolio  is 
ptjUini/.ed  by  l*ronuliu  syiilhrtica,  a  siHM'ieH  still  more  abnormal 
than  t/iirritsiUa  and  modilietl  t<i  fit  it  to  the  |K>culiarities  of  that 
particular  species  <if  yucca.  In  the  (hilf  States  the  tyj>iial  t/vr- 
nmrlla  occurs,  antl  fertilizes  not  only  the  filamentose  yuccas,  but 
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thosG  individuals  of  the  larger,  flesliy-fruited  species  like  aloifolia 
whicli  happen  to  bloom  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  species  of  Pronuba  is  connected  with 
all  the  yuccas  so  far  studied  in  this  connection,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  generally  true,  so  far  as  the 
indigenous  species  are  concerned,  and  that  in  the  native  home  of 
any  of  the  species  we  shall  find  that  pollination  depends  upon 
some  species  of  Pronuba.  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact 
that,  wherever  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  mature  or  partially 
mature  fruit  of  other  yuccas  in  herbaria,  I  have  in  almost  every 
instance  observed  the  constriction  and  in  most  instances  seen 
traces  of  the  puncture  and  the  work  of  the  larva. 

We  have,  in  the  structures  and  functions  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  yucca  moth,  admirable  adaptations  of  means  to  an 
end,  whether  for  poUinizing  the  plant  or  providing  for  a  future 
generation.  The  Pronuba  larva  rarely  destroys  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  seeds,  so  that  several  may  develop  within  a  single  pod  and 
yet  leave  many  perfect  seeds,  while,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
we  occasionally  have  pods  without  a  trace  of  the  insect. 

There  is  between  Pronuba  and  its  food-plant  a  mutual  inter- 
dependence which  excites  our  wonder,  and  is  fraught  with  inter- 
esting suggestions  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause.  Whether  we  believe,  as  I  certainly  do,  that 
this  perfect  adaptation  and  adjustment  have  been  brought  about 
by  slow  degrees  through  the  long  course  of  ages,  or  whether  we 
believe  that  they  were  always  so  from  the  beginning,  they  are 
equally  suggestive.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  flower  which 
l)revents  self-fertilization,  though  on  a  superficial  view  it  strike 
one  as  a  disadvantage,  is,  in  reality,  of  benefit,  as  the  value  of 
cross-fertilization  has  been  fully  established ;  while  the  maxillary 
tentacles  of  the  female  moth  are  very  plainly  an  advantage  to  her 
species  in  the  "  struggle  for  life  " ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive, 
on  Darwinian  grounds,  how  both  these  characteristics  have  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  time  from  archetypal  forms  which  pos- 
sessed neither,  and  in  reality  we  get  a  good  insight  into  the  pro- 
cess in  studying  the  characteristics  of  other  species  of  the  family 
ProdoxidcB.  Tliese  peculiarities  are,  moreover,  mutually  and  re- 
ciprocally beneficial,  so  that  the  plant  and  the  animal  are  each  in- 
fiuenced  and  modified  by  the  other,  and  the  same  laws  whicli  pro- 
duced the  beneficial  specialization  of  parts  will  maintain  them  by 
the  elimination  of  all  tendencies  to  depart  from  them. 

The  pollen  gi-ains  would  not  adhere  by  chance  to  the  rolled-up 
tentacles,  and  we  have  seen  how  full  of  apparent  purpose  and  de- 
liberation Pronuba's  actions  arc.  It  may  be  that  all  her  actions 
are  the  result  merely  of  "  blind  instinct,"  by  which  term  proud 
man  has  been  wont  to  designate  the  doings  of  inferior  animals ; 
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but  no  one  can  wak-h  her  ojKTations  without  fwling  that  thew  is 
in  all  of  tlioni  as  much  of  pur]>oso  as  tliere  is  in  tliose  of  tho 
female  IVlopa'us  who  so  assiduouslj'  collects,  paralyzes,  and  stores 
jiway  in  her  mud-dabs  the  spiders  which  are  to  nourish  her 
younj;;  or  in  tho  many  other  curious  provisions  which  insects 
make  for  their  profjeny,  wliich,  in  the  7najority  of  instances,  they 
are  destined  never  to  behold.  Nor  can  I  see  any  good  reason  for 
denying  these  lowly  creatures  a  degr«»o  of  consciousness  of  what 
they  are  about,  or  even  of  what  will  result  from  their  labors. 
They  have  an  object  in  view,  and  whether  we  attribute  their  per- 
formances to  instinct  or  to  reason  depends  altogether  on  the 
meaning  we  give  to  those  words.  Deflno  instinct  as  "congenital 
habit "  or  "  inherited  association  "  or,  i\a  I  prefer  to  characterize  it, 
as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  organization,  and  most  of  tho  doings 
of  the  lower  animals  may  justly  be  called  instinctivt-;  but  instinct 
and  intelligence  are  both  present,  in  most  animals,  in  varying 
proportion,  the  last  being  called  into  play  more  especiallj'  by 
unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  jxiwer  which 
guides  the  female  Pronuba  in  her  actions  dilTers  only  in  degree 
from  that  which  directs  a  bird  in  the  building  of  its  nest,  or 
which  governs  many  of  tho  actions  of  rational  men. 
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Hv  IIEXKY  mVlOHT  CHAI'IN.  M.  D. 

IS  modern  civilization  mlvancing  along  satisfactory  lines  towartl 
a  higher  development  ?  We  hojMj  and  believe  so,  but  then» 
are  not  a  few  who  consider  such  a  question  an  open  »>no.  Both 
the  pessimist  and  optimist  can  havt-  much  to  say  on  I'ither  side  <if 
this  i)roblem.  The  forces  at  work  in  society  are  diverse  and  com- 
plex, acting  like  tho  cejuseless  operation  of  a  com]tlirat<Hl  engine 
that  is  constjintly  jmsliing  on,  throwing  some  nj)  ami  some  down, 
and  leaving  many  a  wreck  )M>hind.  It  is  of  pregnant  interest  to 
study  the  destructive  fiwtors  at  work  in  society  that  not  only 
produce  the  unfit,  but  also  teiul  to  their  survival.  This  question 
d<Tive«  its  prin('i]iiil  signilit-ance  from  the  apparently  Iiojh-Ioss 
tank  of  dealing  with  the  unlit.  Science  and  tluvdogy.  from  witloly 
<iivergent  poles,  appear  to  rrach  much  tho  wtmo  conclusion  with 
n-gard  to  d<'lini|U<-ntH.  Darwinism  and  Calvinism  present  alHuit 
an  etpially  hopeful  consideration  for  the  unfortunates  of  our  rac«\ 
One  says  h«'nHiity  and  environment;  the  other,  priciest i nation 
and  foreord illation.  Holh  HU^riri  st  the  witty  aphorism  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  that  tlie  proper  tiun'  to  begin  the  tii  alin.iil  of  some 
tliwawM  is  a  hundreil  years  before  birth. 
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A  glance  at  some  statistics,  published   iu  the  United  Stat«s 
census  rcjiorts  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection.     The  fol 
lowing  figures  are  taken  from  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
insane,  idiotic,  blind,  and  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  named,  respectively,  according  to  the  census : 


1880. 

1870. 

1800. 

1850. 

defectives      

251,698 
50,155,783 

98,484 
38,558,371 

68,451 
31,443,321 

60,994 

23,191,876 

According  to  these  figures,  the  population  a  little  more  than 
doubled  in  thirty  years,  while  the  number  of  defective  persons 
returned  was  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  it  had  been  thirty 
years  before.  During  the  decade  from  1870-''80  the  increase  in 
population  was  30  per  cent;  during  the  same  interval  of  time  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  defective  classes  was  a  little  more  than 
155  per  cent.  There  is  much  talk  about  the  increase  of  insanity 
in  our  day,  and  statistics  appear  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
such  reports.  The  following  shows  the  ratio  of  insane  popu- 
lation to  the  entire  population  for  the  whole  country  in  different 
years : * 

1860 1  to  1,310. 

1870 1  to  1,100. 

1880 1  to     570. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  states  that  the  total 
number  of  insane  persons  treated  in  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions during  the  year  1889  was  97,535,  while  during  the  year 
1881  there  were  56,205  treated ;  showing  an  increase  in  the  nine 
years  of  41,330,  or  73"53  per  cent.  This  percentage  of  increase, 
when  compared  with  the  percentage  of  increase  of  population  in 
the  last  decade,  namely,  24'86,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  to  population,  but 
rather  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  asylum  accommodation 
provided,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  full 
use  of  all  the  facilities  thus  offered.  The  bulletin  states  that 
the  figures  for  the  actual  number  of  insane  in  the  United  States 
can  not  be  determined  until  the  work  of  eliminating  all  duplicate 
reports  of  cases  has  been  completed. 

The  ratio  of  insane  in  public  and  private  institutions  of  the 
United  States  is  to  the  entire  population  as  1'56  to  l,000.t  As 
these  figures  represent  only  institutions  to  which  large  numbers 
of  the  mildly  insane  are  never  sent,  they  point  to  an  increase  in 
insanity.    Objections  may  be  made  to  figures  tending  to  show  a 


*  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  in  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diiiease,  April,  1882. 
Census  Bulletin,  No.  62,  May  0,  1891. 
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relative  inere«so  of  tho  dofoctivo  classes,  on.  tlu«  f^round  that 
st^»tistics  aro  now  iiiurli  nmro  carefully  r<jlli'ft»*d  than  foniKTly, 
wliirli  is  certainly  true.  It  may  be  sjiid,  however,  that  errors  in 
the  returns  of  tho  defectives  were  not  confinwl  to  this  class,  but 
were  more  or  !■  •il»ut<'d   among  the  '.   elements  of 

{lopulatidn.      Ti  late   collation    of   d^  .  is  a  tiusk  of 

great  difliculty.     While  their  number  is  now  relatively  better 
known  than  formerly,  their  absolute  numlx^r  will  never  be 
curatoly  tabulate*!  ais  otlier  parts  of  the  coniniunity.  but  a  - 
of  statistics  shows  that  they  tend  to  increase. 

With  regartl  to  j^iuju-rs,  tho  recent  census  sliows  the  total 
number  in  almshouses  to  be  73,045.*  The  num1»er  rei>)rtt«d  in 
1880  was  CC,2o;J.  Tho  ratio  of  almshouse  paupers  to  the  total 
population  at  that  time  was  1  to  75S;  the  ratio  in  18't0  was  1  t*» 
HSr,  .showing  a  dec^rease.  This  decline  in  the  ratio  is  attributiyl 
to  the  very  much  smaller  number  of  paupers  cared  for  in  the 
almshouses  in  tho  North  Atlantic  division.  It  is  inlerestiiifj  to 
note  that  tin*  foreign  population  of  this  country  contributes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  very  nearly  three  fifths  of  all  the  {>au]H'rs 
Bupporte<l  in  almshouses.  There  is  no  way  of  learning  the  num- 
ber of  outiloor  poor — which  is  large — iis  they  are  sujiport<sl, 
partly  or  in  whole,  by  private  charity.  Mrs.  Lowell  estimates 
that  the  number  of  paui)er8  in  tho  jmblic  and  private  institu- 
tions of  New  York  city,  totally  suiii»orted  at  any  one  time,  is  about 
28,(XiO.  The  cost  of  maintaining  them  <luring  1890  wjis  8';{.7tM,'.»72. 
She  further  states  that,  if  we  go  ba<'k  forty  years,  we  find  that  the 
increase  of  contributions  of  ]>ublic  funds  to  privat<'  j>ersons  f«ir 
tho  support  of  private  jiaupers  has  Ijeen  from  ji'.t.W.S  in  1S.VI  to 
♦  l,K4.'i,87»'  in  1S".»0,  and  tiiat  tho  amount  is  m-arly  two  hundrt><l 
times  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  increase  of  ex|Mnditun< 
for  public  paupers,  through  the  hands  of  public  oflicials,  has  IxtMi 
at  a  much  less  ratio,  increasing  from  $4'.w'l,S8"J  to  $1,1')'  'oi  .li,r;.,.» 
tlio  same  interval  of  timo.f 

What  is  siM'iety  to  <lo  with  its  honlo  of  defectives  r  I'nfor- 
tuiuitely,  it  does  pra<'tically  nothing  to  check  their  pr<Mlucti<«n. 
Tho  sources  of  the  muddy  streani  are  left  untouchiHl,  while  hirgir 
and  larger  reservoirs  iir«>  being  constantly  built  to  coll<s-t  itn<l 
••onserve  the  contjiminated  How.  t)ne  can  not  help  noticing  how 
this  humanitarian  ago  is  abundantly  e<|uip]H>4l  with  iu>ylunis. 
•    '"'■rmalorii's,  mv\    '  •  ils   of   n'"  If  tho 

^  ;       iiihI  by  such  ag'  .lii  Im- ni'  ••■■Icly  by 

relief  of  sufTerinK  and  euro  of  <l  !ih  results  wtiuld  )h>  noth- 

ing  but   gratif.N  i  \    .llaleial  Uaiigor   is    in    1' 

*  CvnMu  Itullvlln,  Ko.  PO,  Jul ' 

(  ditUllan  rnliio,  Au(;u>t  Sft,  Ihui. 
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sickly  ami  defective  classes,  who  aro  often  as  prolific  as  they  are 
inefficient.  In  our  civilization  these  institutions  have  become  a 
necessity,  but  their  abuse  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
What  is  urgently  needed  are  homes  or  retreats  where  poor  con- 
valescent patients  can  recuperate  after  their  discharge  from  the 
hospital.  As  it  is,  such  people,  in  a  weakened  condition,  have  no 
place  to  seek  the  needed  rest,  and  either  fall  victims  again  to  a 
former  disease,  or  become  chronic  invalids.  Here  woiild  seem  to 
be  a  more  fruitful  field  for  philanthropy  than  the  building  of 
additional  hospitals.  Above  all,  more  of  an  effort  shoiild  be  made 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  cause  than  to  temporize  so  with  the  effect. 
Municipal  governments  annually  devote  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  criminal,  and  the  insane,  but  devote  no 
energy  to  investigating  and  striving  to  prevent  the  factors  that 
are  constantly  at  work  in  producing  these  classes.  Here,  if  ever, 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal  to  many  pounds  of  cure.  The 
Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  of  New  York 
city,  with  its  15,000  wards,  received  $2,106,237  in  1891,  and  re- 
quests an  appropriation  of  $2,877,245  for  1892.  If  a  part  of  the 
money  that  is  annually  devoted  to  keeping  alive  the  helpless  and 
sufi'eriug  could  in  some  way  be  diverted  toward  remedying  un- 
healthy domiciles,  relieving  overcrowded  tenements,  dissipating 
polluted  air  and  foul  gases,  supplying  the  best  food  at  cheap 
rates,  educating  the  masses  in  the  simple  principles  of  hygienic 
living,  closing  the  saloons,  and  in  many  like  ways  checking  the 
sources  of  disease  and  degeneration,  this  knotty  problem  would 
find  its  best  solution.  The  way  we  can  cure  is  by  prevent- 
ing. We  permit  factors  to  exist  that  degenerate  men  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally,  and  then  bring  up  a  clumsy, 
mechanical,  outside  philanthropy  to  try  and  reform  by  patch- 
work. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  organized  society  is 
found  in  the  criminal  classes.  Tlie  laws  of  the  production  and 
confirmation  of  criminals,  with  their  treatment,  should  be  among 
the  most  thoughtfully  studied  branches  of  political  science.  The 
number  of  convicts  in  i)enitentiaries  in  1880  was  35,538,  while  in 
1890  it  was  45,233,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  9,095,  or  27-28  per 
cent,  and  during  this  interval  the  total  population  increased  only 
at  the  rate  of  2-1-SO  per  cent.*  Again,  the  total  number  of  prison- 
ers in  county  jails  in  1880  was  12,091 ;  in  1890, 19,538,  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  0,847,  or  at  the  rate  of  53'95  per  cent.f  Coming  to 
the  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories,  we  find  the  number  re- 
ported in  1880  was  11,408;  in  1890, 14,840,  an  increase  of  3,378,  or 

*  Census  Bulletin,  No.  31,  February  14,  1801. 
t  Census  Bulletin,  No.  95,  July  14,  1891. 
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29"4t>  |HT  c«'nt.*  It  18  thus  shown  by  nH-cnt-Btatistics  that  thi* 
vnriouK  armies  of  criminal  population  aro  increasing  more*  rap- 
idly than  till'  ]K)pulntion  at  lar>;f.  Tin-  -  '  V  '  ,->-n 
shown  hy  pri-vious  consus  rt-ixirts.  li  iii.  :»J 
that  a  largu  number  of  actual  criminals  are  not  uudor  confine- 
ment, and  are  hence  not  included  in  the  fiijures  showing  their 
increase.  It  has  evidently  bwonie  a  vitally  inij>ort<uit  qui^stion 
for  decision  by  society  us  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue  toward  the 
criminal.  In  dealing  with  this  problem  t<Ki  much  stress  is  popu- 
larly laid  uiMjn  merely  punishing  the  muKfjutor.  Popular  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  punishment  have  varied  widely  with 
the  age.  The  earliest  enjutments  of  penalty  were,  in  form,  vin- 
dictive; next  retributive;  and.  finally,  as  tli<*  highest  concejition. 
reformatory.  While  the  State,  uninfluenced  either  by  vindictive 
feeling  or  pity,  deprives  criminals  of  liberty  for  a  time  as  a 
measure  of  self-protection,  it  must  adopt  some  mcHie  <tf  treatment 
during  incarceration.  The  old  plan  consists  in  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  work  out  of  them  to  aid  in  their  support,  but  without 
making  any  effort  at  reform.  The  nnexpressiii  idea  a|i]>ears  first 
to  get  even  with  them,  and  tlien  kick  them  out  u|Hin  stK-iety,  usu- 
ally to  )>egin  depredations  again.  An  abnormal  mental  luid  moral 
atmosphere  is  iliffuse<l  in  such  a  prison,  and  the  large  congre- 
gation of  criminals  is  a  sch<H>l  for  confirming  tlie  vicious.  The 
reformatory  plan  aims  at  the  prisoner's  rehabilitation,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  hope  of  right  ln-iiavior  after  ndease.  This 
result  is  sought  by  means  of  jtliysical  renovation,  industrial  and 
intellectual  e<lucation,  and  general  moral  impression.  In  onler 
to  satisfactorily  np]>Iy  these  agencies  the  science  of  )x-nology  Iiaa 
shown  an  itidefinit4'  sentence  with  a  conditional  ilis<'harge.  in- 
cluding partial  oversight  after  discharge,  to  U*  nt-ci'ssary.  It  is  a 
fact  proved  by  statistics  that  a  largo  percentage  of  criminals  are 
defe<-ti.  '  '  :'  "\  or  mentally,  and  have  1i  '  ufav<ir- 
able  li'  iMiit.f  UniliT  the  gi'MiTii  >.  in  this 
country  no  attempt  is  made  to  rohabilitatu  them  during  confine- 
ment. Criminals  an-  first  mad<'  to  a  c«'rlain  ext4-nt  by  unfor- 
tuiiat4*  here<iity  and  unfavorable  social  conditions,  an«l  then 
confirme<l  by  imprisonment.  Weak  character  luid  environment 
bring  otit  the  unfilt<'st  eli-monls,  and  soci«'ty  by  its  treatment 
hast<-ns  to  provide  f-T  tli<  ir  survival.     When  we  see  that,  («cc«>nl- 


•  <v-i,-  -  II ■■"-■'n.  Nil   ..    .;..  . ,,  iH^i. 
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ing  to  past  census  rejiorts,  crime  has  more  than  doubled  every 
ten  years  for  the  past  half -century,  the  importance  of  this  subject 
becomes  manifest.  Tlie  most  practical  and  successful  trial  of  the 
advanced  method  in  this  country  is  seen  at  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory. Here  the  prisoner  goes  to  school  and  receives  the  needed 
bodily  and  mental  training,  by  which  it  is  endeavored  to  form  a 
stable  base  for  moral  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  that,  in  our  consideration  of 
the  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  prevention.  Let  our  greatest  energies  be  devoted  to  com- 
bating the  conditions  that  are  at  work  in  society  producing  the 
unfit,  rather  than  so  industriously  providing  for  their  survival. 
When  such  a  class  is  formed,  it  should  be  permanently  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  society.  Recent  legislation  in  Ohio  adjudges  a 
person  an  habitual  criminal  when  convicted  of  a  third  offense, 
under  which  he  may  be  held  for  life.  This  law  is  based  upon 
sound  physiology  and  psychology.  Such  a  permanent  quarantine 
should  be  applied  to  all  tramps,  cranks,  and  generally  woi-thless 
beings.  Society  must  do  this  for  protection,  not  punishment ;  to 
avoid  their  contamination ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  their  kind.  Advanced  sociology  will  devote  its  princi- 
pal energies  to  avoiding  the  production  of  the  unfit,  and  then  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  survive  beyond  one  generation.  Here  lies 
the  only  solution  of  this  difficult  problem — first  prevention,  next 
permanent  isolation. 
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WHEN  the  white  man  landed  on  these  shores  he  found  them 
covered  with  a  dense  forest,  the  home  of  the  bear,  the  elk, 
the  lynx,  and  the  other  wild  animals  indigenous  to  this  country. 
The  only  human  inhabitants  were  the  red  Indians,  who  roved  the 
forest,  "the  children  of  the  shade" — the  chase  their  occupation, 
and  their  amusement  war.  From  Maine  to  Florida  the  country 
was  overrun  by  various  tribes  of  these  untutored  savages,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  of  North  America 
was  what  it  was  called — the  New  World — and  that  its  animals  and 
savage  men  were  part  of  the  first  wild  stock  with  which  it  was 
peoi)led. 

As  the  wave  of  civilization  moved  westward  the  forest  was 
mowed  down  before  it,  and  step  by  step  the  native  tribes — with 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  and  bloody  tragedy — were  driven 
deeper  into  their  forest  recesses. 

Behind  tlie  advance  guard  of  the  whites  the  country  was  soon 
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dotted  with  hanilots,  wliioli  gn-w  to  towns,  and  tht»s©  in  time  Ui 
cities.  The  intervals  between  thom  were  covered  with  Kruin-fieldii 
and  orchiinls,  <if  which  tln«  jrrowth  wnsssoluxuriaiit  that  it  si-cnie^l 
to  prov«»  tho  soil  to  be  now  for  the  lirst  time  ojK'nwl  to  tlie  buii- 
light.  Thus  several  generations  passed ;  hut  in  time  the  invading 
li'  --<-il  tlir'Hij^'li  the  gn-at  natural   water-gap,  wliit-h  once 

C<-  tlic  HiiiImhi  witli  the  lakes,  or  crossed  the  AllcghanifS 

from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of  the  basin 
f>f  the  Ohio.  Here  tlu-y  entered  their  promisfd  land — the  valley 
of  the  Missishijipi — a  region  whii-h  hy  its  broad  tojKigraphical 
unity,  its  universal  fertility,  its  network  of  navigable  waters,  and 
its  unequaled  mineral  resourfces,  is  witliout  a  rival  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  its  fitness  to  become  the  home  of  a  great  nation.  Here, 
too,  the  wandering  and  stealthy  savage  was  in  full  ]>osscssion, 
and  resisted  the  invasion  of  his  hunting-grounds  with  his  charac- 
teristic ferocity. 

Ultimately,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
numbers  and  intelligence  of  the  whites,  and,  within  fifty  years 
from  the  first  struggle  on  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  had  jiractically  abandoned  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississijipi. 

When  tlio  forests  were  oi>ene<l  in  this  region,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  the  nomadic  Indian  was  not  nut<H-h- 
thonous,  and  that  ho  had  l>een  preceded  by  a  sedentary  and  i>ar- 
tially  civilized  peojile,  who  had  cultivated  the  soil,  workwl  the 
mines,  and  left  behind  them  a  vast  series  of  monuments  whicli 
extended  from  tlie  Alleghanies  to  the  ])rairies,  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Qulf.  These  monuments  consist4'd  of  nwttuds,  uaUs,  furiijicn- 
tions,  nn<l  otlier  structures  comjiosed  of  eartli  or  rough"  stone,  an<l 
among  tlienj  the  mounds  (chietly  sei)ulchral)  were  so  conspicuous 
from  their  numlK-rs  and  size  that  the  people  by  whom  they  wero 
constrncte<l — and  whose  name  and  history  lia<l  Im-^-u  \itt4'rly  lost — 
for  want  of  other  designation  weri<  culled  the  Mimml-buiUicra. 

The  records  of  this  ancient  people,  with  the  lessons  they  ttvioli 
in  regard  to  thei'  and  kintl  of  etiltiire  and  their  i-thnical 

relations,  will  bi*  i  -  .  ;  to  again.  Meantim«<  we  will  pass  to 
notice  a  still  moro  ext^Misive  and  interesting  series  of  monuments 
which  atte^t  the  ir  ii  of  America  by  riviliinl  man. 

Long  before  tip  iS  had  ontonil  tlie  valley  of  the 

Mi^  iHHippi,  and  had  discovertxl  tho  first  tracos  of  tho  mound- 
builders,  '"  MJanls  who  '  "  •  M  ..  mid  Peru  found 
there  a  ii  u  in  many  i  ,  .;  t  to  tlieir  own — n, 
civilization  which  oxIoiuIihI  throughout  Mexico,  the  IsthmuH,  and 

til"    «■      ^  -    ■•  •         \  •  •    ,      '  r   f  ••      ■  ,lj,^j 

ha<l  pi  M>«> 

of  thoir  buildings  thosoof  tho  Old  World — citiosthat  werelight<<d 
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at  night,  guarded  by  police,  that  contained  palaces,  temples,  courts 
of  justice,  schools  of  law,  medicine,  music,  and  literature,  with 
parks,  aqueducts,  fountains,  and  artificial  lakes. 

The  cities  were  connected  by  graded  roads,  on  which  were  sta- 
tions and  relays  of  messengers  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence. The  population  was  divided  into  various  castes,  includ- 
ing royalty,  nobility,  different  grades  of  traders  and  artisans,  and 
finally  slaves.  The  country  was  cultivated  with  much  agricult- 
ural skill,  and  in  the  towns  were  workers  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  bronze.  Their  military  organization  was  thorough  and  effect- 
ive, and  strategic  points  were  guarded  by  fortifications,  some  of 
which  have  had  no  rivals  in  magnitude  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  civilization,  imposing  as  it  was,  at  the  advent  of  the  Span- 
iards had  passed  its  golden  age,  was  then  in  its  decadence,  and 
has  since,  chiefly  by  the  brute  force,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  the 
European  invaders,  been  nearly  driven  from  the  earth. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  these  two  American  civilizations 
— that  of  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that 
of  the  palace-builders  of  Central  America — and  their  study  has 
been  pursued  with  so  much  interest  and  success,  that  it  may  seem 
presumptuous  that  I  should  venture  to  occupy  the  hour  kindly 
granted  me  with  a  theme  so  broad  and  already  so  familiar.  But 
it  has  happened  to  me  to  traverse  much  of  the  territory  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  where  the  relics  of  these 
bygone  races  are  most  abundant,  and  as  the  subject  has  always 
been  one  of  intense  interest  to  me  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
gathering  by  my  own  observation  such  information  as  came  within 
my  reach ;  hence,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute 
something  to  what  you  may  have  learned  of  our  predecessors  in 
the  occupation  of  this  continent,  and  of  the  real  and  original 
American  citizen. 

The  Mound-builders. — As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
traces  of  a  people  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  the  nomadic 
Indian  are  spread  over  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Lake  basin.  These  have  been  so  fully  described  that  you  are 
familiar  with  their  general  character,  but  few  of  us  have  a  just 
idea  of  their  number  and  magnitude. 

It  is  estimated  (but  I  fear  with  little  accuracy)  that  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  monuments  of  the  mound-builders  are  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  and  they  are  scarcely  less  numer- 
ous in  the  adjacent  States  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Newark  and  Circleville,  they  cover  square  miles  of 
surface,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  they  are  the  work  of 
a  people  or  peoples  not  less  numerous  than  the  present  popu- 
lation. 
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They  uro  most  abundant  wliere  the  affricultural  cai>abil>tjc«  of 
the  country  arc  greatest,  and  we  find  them  aKsociate<l  with  areas 
of  sptH-ial  fertility  in  such  a  way  as  to  provo  that  they  had 
HtriiHK'*!  the  forest  from  tlifi^e  areas,  and  cliieHy  derive<l  their 
subsistence  from  their  cultivation.  Hence  wo  learu  that  they 
were  a  sedentary  and  affricultural  po<ii>K'.  Yet  tlieir  structures 
are  for  the  most  part  earthworks — walls  for  defense,  or  to  form 
inclosures,  sepulchral  mounds,  etc.;  and  while  we  find  what  sin-m 
to  be  raised  foundations  of  extensive  buildings,  those  building:8 
liave  disappeared,  and  we  must  hence  conclude  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  structures  of  wood. 

The  mound-builders  were  if^norant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  jirob- 
ably  possessed  no  other  metals  than  coi)per,  which  they  mined 
extensively,  but  never  smelte<l ;  for  we  find  their  imjilements  com- 
IM)sed  of  the  native  metal,  often  with  sjUH-ks  of  silver,  thus  l>etray- 
inj?  its  source  on  Ljike  Superior,  and  only  luimmored  into  shape. 
From  this  coj>per  tlit-y  made  battle-axes,  da;;j;ers,  knives,  awls, 
and  ornaments;  but  most  of  their  tools  and  weajions  were  of 
stone,  and  many  of  them  were  laboriously  and  tastefully  wrought^ 
Thoy  have  left  no  evidence  that  they  had  a  knowled>je  of 
masonry — an  art  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  lli.-  taM. -hni.is  so 
much  excelif<l. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  st<me  easily  (juaim  il  iibo»nids 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  works,  and  some  of  tiie  yreat  structures  of 
our  Wi'stern  table-lands,  whose  builders  appan»ntly  Imd  not  the 
u.se  of  metals,  show  what  good  work  could  be  done  without  me- 
tallic ttX)lfl. 

I  have  said  that  the  mound-builders  mado  use  of  but  a  single 
metal — copper — and  y<t  they  wer<>  industrious  and  enterprising 
miners.  Tlieir  copper  mines  on  Lake  Su|terior  have  been  often 
and  fully  descrilied.  They  must  have  be«'n  worked  for  g<>nera- 
tions,  since  the  ancient  excavations  exctn-d  in  niajjnilude  all  tho 
work  of  the  white  man  in  that  region;  but  the  meiliods  which 
they  use<l  were  oxcefnlingly  rude  ami  simple. 

They  hiul  n«i  knowii'd^e  of  metallnrgy,  and  me  i,:ike  .siij>eiiMr 
Clipper  was  oidy  available  for  their  purpose  liicnust  it  »H'curs  in 
the  metallic  state.  They  excavated  the  rock  by  tho  ust»  of  fire, 
stone  ha!nn)ers,  and  woiKien  shovels. 

They  never  pi^netrated  the  earth  to  a  greater  depth  than  sixty 
to  eighty  fe««t,  and  U>t  liuhlers  tiiey  used  tho  trunks  of  tre<«i*  from 
which  the  branches  project<««l  at  frinpient  intervals.  an<l  these  were 
cut  off  to  form  ht4*pK.  Since  no  cotiNiilerable  strncturex  Ixdonging 
to  thiH  iHsiple  have  b<«<'n  found  near  the  l^ike  SujM'rior  n)ines,  it 
mMMUtt  pri>bable  that  their  mining  oiMTations  wert'  carriinl  on  only 
in  summer.anil  by  partien  wlio,  niigrating  from  the  lower  country 
in  tho  Hpring,  returne<l  in  antunm. 
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Although  the  copper  mines  of  the  mound-builders  were  their 
most  important  ones,  they  had  others  by  which  they  procured 
things  that  were  of  no  less  value  to  them.  Of  the  coal,  which  con- 
stitutes the  mainspring  of  modern  civilization,  and  of  iron,  its 
most  important  adjunct,  though  existing  in  unequaled  abundance 
in  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  trodden  under  foot  in  their 
daily  vocations,  they  seem  to  have  been  utterly  and  strangely 
ignorant.  Yet  they  worked  with  much  labor  the  mines  of  viica 
in  North  Carolina,  from  which  they  procured  what  was  by  them 
highly  prized  as  an  ornament ;  the  soap-stone  quarries  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  where  they  obtained  material  for  their  domestic 
utensils  and  the  all-important  ceremonial  pipe ;  and  those  of  flint 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  from  which  came  the  material  out  of  whioh 
the  greater  number  of  their  tools  and  weapons  were  fashioned. 

In  addition  to  these,  I  can  assert  from  my  own  observation 
that  they  worked  at  least  one  lead  mine  in  Kentucky,  and  sank 
wells  from  which  they  obtained  petroleum  in  all  our  principal 
oil  regions. 

As  these  facts  have  not  been  reported  by  others,  and  yet  are 
unquestionable,  I  venture  to  emphasize  them  with  a  few  words  of 
description. 

Near  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  a  vein  of  lead  ore  which,  is  traceable  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  through  cultivated  and  forest  land.  The  ore 
is  galena  in  heavy  spar,  which  has  resisted  the  solvent  carbonic- 
acid  water  that  has  removed  the  limestone  wall  rocks  and  shows 
conspicuously  at  the  surface.  Thus  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  mound-builders,  who  seem  to  have  prized  the  galena  only  for 
its  brilliancy,  as  we  find  it  in  many  of  the  mounds,  but  so  far  we 
lack  evidence  that  it  was  smelted.  To  obtain  it  in  the  mine  to 
which  I  have  referred,  they  made  a  deep  trench  along  the  course 
of  the  vein,  taking  out  the  ore  to  the  depth,  of  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  feet.  One  hundred  yards  or  more  of  this  trench  is  now 
visible,  running  through  forest  which  has  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  whites.  Here  it  is  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  is  bordered  on 
either  side  by  ridges  of  the  material  thrown  out.  On  these,  trees 
are  growing  which  have  reached  their  maximum  dimensions, 
showing  that  at  least  five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
mine  was  abandoned. 

The  working  of  the  oil  wells  by  the  mound-builders  is  as 
plainly  proved.  When  drawn  to  Titusville  by  the  first  successful 
oil  wells,  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  pitted  surface  of  the  soil  of 
the  forest  which  covered  the  bottom  lands  of  Oil  Creek.  The  pits 
were  ten  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  two  to  three  feet  deep,  con- 
tiguous, and  inniimerable.  Subsequently  I  discovered  that  each 
of  these  funnel-shaped  depressions  marked  the  site  of  an  ancient 
well,  sunk  through  the  alluvial  deposits,  but  not  into  the  rock. 
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One  of  these,  just  ojx'ne*!  in  un  excaviition  for  a  new  oil  well, 

mIiowihI  n  pit  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  cribbed  up  with  timber,  and 

coiiUiiniiiff  u  ruilf  ladder  like  those  found  in  the  I^ke  S    •    -    - 

fopiMT  niin<s.     The  tiiiilK-r  ub«h1  for  the  incloiiure  of  tin 

pit  hatl   been  cut  with  a  blunt-edged  instrument,  doubtless  of 

stone. 

I  afterward  found  similar  pits  in  the  oil  roj^ions  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  at  Mecca  and  Cirafton,  Ohio,  and  at  Enuiskillen, 
in  Canada.  In  the  latter  locality  the  oil  was  obtainiHl  by  sinking 
pit*i  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  the  Drift  clay,  the  oil  issu- 
ing from  crevices  in  the  underlying  rock  and  accumulating  be- 
neath the  clay.  In  the  excavation  of  one  of  these  pits  an  ancient 
one  of  similar  character  was  brought  to  light.  This  was  filled 
with  rubbish,  twigs,  leaves,  etc.,  and  a  jwir  of  antit-rs  was  taken 
from  it  at  a  dejith  «if  thirty-seven  feet.  The  anti(iuity  of  this  i)it, 
like  those  of  Oil  Creek,  was  proved  by  the  large  trees  growing 
over  it. 

The  contents  of  their  sepulchnil  mounds  have  suppliecl  some 
information — though  less  than  we  desire — of  the  domestic  habit* 
of  the  mound-builders.  Usually  the  Iwines  tiny  contain  are  so 
much  decomposed  in  the  lapse  of  time  that  they  have  given  us 
but  an  imiH-rfect  knowle<lge  of  their  osteology.  From  the  few 
remains  found  well  jireserve<l  we  may,  however,  infer  that  as  a 
jieople  they  were  of  average  size,  of  fair  pro|Ktrt ions,  and  with  a 
cranial  development  not  unlike  that  of  our  modern  Indians.  The 
jaws  were  sumi'what  prognathous;  their  teeth — a-  "  with  all 

IKHjples  who  make  much  use  of  their  jaws /«r  .on — an< 

strong  and  regular;  and  the  wisdom-tooth,  which  in  our  jaws, 
shortened  by  disuse,  has  inadccpiate  room  and  is  of  little  value, 
was  with  them  one  of  the  largi-st  ami  most  useful  of  the  si-t.  Un 
account  of  the  lengthened  under  jaw,  the  incisors  met  in  dirt«ct 
opposition,  and  aj>pii'  '  ■  ■ause  they  us<d  their  te«-th  for  grind- 

ing hcihIs  of  wliieh  1  ..iiM'S  contained  much  silica,  they  arv 

often  found  uniformily  worn  down  nearly  to  the  jaw.  We  know 
little  of  the  crops  the  mouiul-lmilders  ctiltivati-d  excej>t  that  their 
great  staple  wa-*  I'orn,  ami  tlial  they  raistni  and  use<l  tobaccti. 

Tln'y  buriwl  their  dea«l  with  imfMising  ceremonies,  and  n<»t  un- 
f  ly  cremateil  their  remains  on  a  kind  of  altar  which  occu- 

j  '  4'nter  of  the  sepulrliral  mound,  and.  as  Is  thi>  habit  with 

IM>rhapH  all  primitive  |N>op|e,  vases,  wi«a|Mins,  tools,  and  ornaments 
'     tied  with  tin- Issly.     Of  thi-se  the  jwittery  m»metimes  shows 
iMe  tasto   and  skill  — the  v«-km'1s  having   gra<eful  forms 
and  iMMUg  often  ornBmi'nt<>«l  with  rolors  or  with  incise<l  desi. 
The  wea|Mins  and  imph'ments  that  are  found  so  abundantly  w- 
nioinids  ami  scattenxl  civer  the  surface  are  rarely  of  copi»er.  . 
erally  of  stone.     Of  these  the  arrowdieatls,  s|M<ar-headN,  daggers, 
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augers,  and  hoes  arc  usually  of  Hint ;  f  lu-ir  axes  aud  colts  arc  gen- 
erally made  of  green-stone,  a  tough  and  heavy  rock  specially 
adapted  to  such  use ;  the  celts  were  inserted  iu  handles  and  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  polished-stone  period  in  the  Old  World. 
Their  axes,  all  grooved  for  a  withe,  were  frequently  wrought  with 
great  skill  aud  patience.  The  most  common  ornaments  found 
with  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders  are  anklets  or  armlets  of 
copper,  aud  strings  of  beads  of  shells  or  bone,  of  copper  or  baked 
clay.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  large  ornaments  of  shell  or 
stone  perforated  for  suspension  from  the  neck  or  for  attachment 
to  the  head. 

Of  the  clothing  of  the  mound-builders  we  have  as  yet  little  in- 
formation, since  the  lapse  of  time  has  caused  fabrics  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fiber  to  perish.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  copper  salts  or  special  conditions  have  been 
the  means  of  preserving  some  fragments  of  cloth  made  from  the 
fibers  of  a  plant.  Of  these  the  workmanship  is  so  good  that  we 
may  believe  that  woven  fabrics  were  largely  used  for  clothing. 

In  regard  to  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  mound-builders,  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  causes  of  their  disappearance,  much 
has  been  conjectured,  but  little  can  be  asserted.  As  to  the  time 
in  which  they  lived  in  the  country  they  inhabited — when  and  how 
long — this  at  least  may  be  said,  viz.,  that  they  occupied  all  the 
forest-covered  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — to  which  they 
seem  to  have  given  a  decided  preference — for  many  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  years.  This  is  indicated  by  the  general 
occupation  of  this  wide-si)read  area,  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
such  of  their  works  as  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  the  stone  implements  of  their  manufacture 
found  scattered  over  the  surface ;  also  by  the  extent  of  their  min- 
ing operations  on  Lake  Superior  and  elsewhere.  All  this  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  long-continued  possession  of  the 
country. 

The  general  distribution  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi of  shells  obtained  on  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast ;  the  co]iper, 
mica,  ^,lena,  flint  implements,  etc.,  all  of  known  origin,  indicate 
considerable  internal  interchange  of  commodities,  but  fui-iiish  no 
proof  of  a  foreign  commerce. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  peoples  little  is  known.  We 
may  infer  from  their  bony  structure  that  they  belonged  to  the 
American  family  of  men,  and  were  not  ^inlike,  in  structure,  physi- 
cal aspect,  and  color,  the  red  Indian  of  to-day. 

A  few  stone  tablets  have  been  found  in  the  mounds,  which  are 
decidedly  Mexican  in  character ;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
authenticity  of  these  relics  should  be  established,  they  would  go 
far  to  ]irove  synchronism  and  intercourse  between  the  mound- 
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buiKlers  and  civilizwl  races  of  the  South  ;  but  this  does  littlo  i>r 
nothing  toward  establishing  a  relationship  l>etweeu  tlieni. 

As  to  xi'lun  and  xclnj  and  how  the  inuund-liuildors  disajipeared 
we  can  form  a  more  aieurate  and  reliable  eoneeption.  A  large 
number  of  the  monuments  left  behind  by  them  are  of  a  defensive 
nature;  in  some  localitii-s.  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  near 
Cleveland,  every  headland  which  overlonks  the  river  is  crowned 
with  a  fort  or  citadel ;  and  it  is  evident  that  those  who  occupied 
this  and  many  other  areas  of  the  ^lississijijii  Valley  were  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  with  i)ersistent,  harassing  enemies. 

Following  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  modern 
Indiajis  (as  we  are  able  to  do  chiefly  by  the  dew  of  language)  we 
learn  that  they  have  come  from  the  Xurtli,  and  have  for  hundreds 
of  years  been  pushing  by  devious  and  interlacing  routes  south- 
ward tn  octui>y  the  territory  once  jiossessed  by  sedentary,  peace- 
ful, and  agricultural  pfui)les — the  mound-builders  in  the  East  and 
the  stone-house  builders  in  the  West. 

Limitation  of  time  forbids  the  citation  of  the  proul"  of  this 
northern  invasion,  but  it  is  suflicient  to  convince  those  who  have 
most  carefully  studied  the  subject.  We  may  therefore  accept  the 
conclusion  that  in  America,  as  in  Eurojje,  hordes  of  northern 
barbarians  (niultiplie<l  by  the  fecundity  of  a  cool  and  healthful 
climate,  and  inspired  by  the  force  and  restlessness  acquired  in 
their  strife  with  Nature's  obstacles)  invaded  southern  lands  whose 
more  fertile  soil  and  genial  but  enervating  climate  develojK'd  the 
arts  of  peace  at  the  expense  of  those  of  war. 

The  commoner  belief  has  been  that  the  idtimato  fate  of  the 
mound-builriers  was  entire  extinction  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  Natchez  and  Mandans,  and  perhajjs  some  other 
tribes  still  existing,  but  in  small  numbers,  at  the  a<lvent  <if  the 
whites,  wo  have  their  lineal  descendants.  The  gnmnds  of  tliis 
conclusion  can  not  be  fully  set  forth  here,  but  it  may  be  sjiid  that 
the  triljes  referred  to  in  many  respects  contrast  strongly  with 
the  more  numerous  and  characteristic  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; 
and  also  that  tlwir  customs  and  arts,  tlu-ir  imjili'ments  and  stnu't- 
ur«'S,  liear  a  close  rest-mblance  to  those  i>f  the  former  occup:ints 
of  the  Mississippi  Valh-y. 

Ah  to  the  time  which  h:is  elapsed  since  the  mines  and  struct- 
ures of  the  mound-builders  were  abandoned  we  have  only  nega- 
tive evidence.  The  )u>apH  of  dvhris  about  the  I^ike  Sup«>rior  cop- 
per mines,  the  filied-np  oil  wells,  ami  the  earthworks  of  Ohio, 
K«-ntucky,  and  Teiiiu'ssee,  were  fo\inil  hy  the  incoming  whites 
covere<l  with  dense  forests  in  which  the  trees  ha<l  attained  tlieir 
inaxinitim  size.  I^eni'ath  this  present  generation  of  trees,  and 
overgrown  by  their  roots,  were  lying  tlie  jiroslrate  and  din-aying 
trunks  of  a  prece<ling  generation.    We  thus  luive  evidence  that 
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at  least  a  tliousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the  countrj''  was 
abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants,  and  their  fields  and  villages 
were  overgrown  by  the  forest.  Beyond  this  point  all  dates  are 
left  to  conjecture. 

One  interesting  feature  in  the  Western  moinids  is  that  many 
of  them,  especially  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Northwest,  are 
made  to  imitate,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  forms  of  men,  quadru- 
peds, and  birds,  and  among  the  animals  thus  represented  is  what 
seems  to  be  the  elephant  or  mastodon.  Small  figures  of  an  ele- 
phantine animal  also  appear  in  the  archaeological  collections  of 
the  Northwest,  and  are  claimed  to  be  authentic.  These  relics  go 
far  to  ])rove  the  acquaintance  of  the  mound-builders  with  either 
the  mastodon  or  mammoth,  and  may  be  accepted  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  synchronism  of  man  here,  as  in  Europe,  with 
one  or  both  of  these  great  pachyderms — and  hence  of  his  great 
antiquity. 

The  Palace-builders. — The  remains  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, scattered  over  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  Isthmus, 
and  Mexico,  are  so  varied  and  interesting  that  they  form  a  theme 
to  which  nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  in  the  few  minutes  at 
my  disposal.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  great  monuments 
are,  however,  the  less  necessary,  since  many  volumes  have  been 
devoted  to  their  exposition.  Those  who  have  access  to  Squier's 
Peru,  Stephens's  and  Catherwood's,  Norman's  and  Waldeck's 
books  on  Central  America,  or  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work 
on  Mexican  Antiquities,  will  find  there,  and  in  the  documents  cited 
by  their  authors,  a  literature  scarcely  less  rich  and  interesting 
than  that  formed  by  the  records  of  the  Egyptians  or  Assyrians. 

Of  this  vast  field  I  can  give  you  but  the  merest  sketch,  but,  as 
part  of  it  lies  within  our  own  territory,  and  as  in  its  exploration 
I  have  taken  part,  I  can  perhaps  add  some  facts  additional  to 
those  you  have  learned,  and  such  as  will  compensate  for  the  time 
they  may  occupy.  To  summarize,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  this  siibject,  I  may  say  that  from  the 
frontier  of  Chili  to  Salt  Lake,  there  exists  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  monuments  of  a  civilization  wliich,  though  locally 
peculiar,  was  generically  the  same,  and  unquestionably  the  prod- 
uct of  divergent  streams  flowing  from  a  single  source.  The 
typical  and  characteristic  remains  of  this  civilization  consist  of 
great  works  of  masonry  and  engineering  (fortifications,  temples, 
palaces,  communal  houses),  which  in  their  magnitude  and  per- 
fection of  workmanship  rival  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Bridges,  aqueducts,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
and  graded  roads  attest  the  engineering  skill  of  the  people  by 
whom  tliey  were  constructed. 

Honduras,  Yucatan,  and  Colombia  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
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center  of  this  civilization.  It  i«  true  that  the  nKnunmnts  of  Peru 
are  etiually  extensive  and  inipoKing  hb  tliu»e  already  diseuvered 
iu  Central  America,  but  they  are  far  better  known ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  buried  in  the  almost  impenetrable  forestB 
of  Honduras  and  the  Isthmus,  there  still  remain  more  extensive 
and  interesting  ruins  than  any  yet  brought  to  light.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  here  we  hiive  the  richest  held  for  future  explora- 
tions, and  a  source  from  which  we  may  hope  for  more  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  peoples  whose  works  we  are  considering. 

In  regard  to  these  peoples,  however,  there  is  no  such  mystery 
as  clings  about  the  mound-builders.  Though  strij)ped  of  much 
of  its  former  power  and  glory,  the  civilization  of  the  Incas  and 
the  Aztecs  was  still  in  active  life  at  the  time  of  the  invasions  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro ;  though,  under  the  hand  of  the  ojijiressor, 
the  native  population,  with  all  its  complicated  systems  of  laws, 
religion,  customs,  and  literature,  was  rapidly  destroyed  or  degraded 
beyond  recognition.  As  wo  know,  the  chronicles  of  the  old  Span- 
ish historians  are  somewhat  highly  colored,  and  the  wealth,  mag- 
nitude, and  s])lendor  of  the  cities  they  ct>n(piered  were  magnified 
by  the  Spaniards  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  exi>loits.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  both  Ni)rth  and  South  America 
there  were  found  civilized  and  wealthy  nations,  far  advanced  in 
all  the  arts  then  known  in  Europe,  except  the  working  of  iron, 
and  with  a  perfection  of  political,  social,  and  religious  organiza- 
tion that  can  not  fail  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

As  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  advancement  in  the  arts  and  the 
solid  achievements  of  the  Peruvians,  ilr.  Sijuier  tells  me  that  the 
great  Incarial  road,  which  reaches  from  C^uito  to  Chili,  is  a  work 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  our  Union  Pacific  Riiilroad  ;  that 
some  of  the  jiublic  buildings  of  the  Peruvians  were  constructed 
of  masonry  that  in  its  perfection  is  not  surpiussed  by  the  finest 
monuments  of  ancient  or  modern  architecture;  also,  that  a  single 
fortress  guarding  one  f»f  the  passes  through  which  the  wild 
hordes  of  the  upper  Amazon  sometimes  entered  Peru,  was  a 
miglitier  mass  of  nwisonry  than  would  be  formed  by  heaping  to- 
gether all  tlif  forls  iipon  our  coasts  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

As  an  evidence  of  tiie  wealth  of  the  country,  it  is  rejuirted  that 
the  gold  and  silver  veBsels  brought  for  the  ransom  of  Atahual]ui, 
and  whiih,  as  we  read,  filled  his  prison  as  high  as  he  could  reach, 
bad  a  value  of  sometliiiig  like  twenty-live  hundred  thousand  tlol- 
lars;  and  it  ia  Baid  further  that  the  gold  ))lat«s  and  ornaments 
Ktripj>e<l  from  the  Tem|>le  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  were  worth  not 
less  tliitn  one  million  dollars. 

The  essential  unity  of  the  civilization  which  covered  all  the 
country  containing  thr>  moiminents  referred  to  is  attestisl  by  the 
resenjblanceH  in  religion — f<ir  all  was  Min-worsliii>— in  language, 
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in  customs,  in  style  of  building,  and  especially  by  a  peculiar  skill 
in  the  construction  of  works  of  masonry,  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  and  in  ornamental  decoration.  That  there  were  marked 
local  diiferences,  and  that  this  civilization  was  shared  by  inde- 
pendent nationalities,  is  certain;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  it 
sprang  from  a  common  source,  and  was  harmonized  by  constant 
intercourse  through  hundreds  and  it  may  be  thousands  of  years. 

Since  a  large  population  was  found  inhabiting  the  cities  and 
embodying  this  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  it  would 
seem  that  everj^thing  important  could  be  easily  learned  about 
this  peculiar  phase  of  human  development.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  was  a 
motive  only  less  strong  than  the  thirst  for  gold  in  the  Spanish 
invaders,  and  a  bigotry  ferociously  intolerant  of  all  heresy  made 
it  a  cardinal  virtue  to  destroy  every  representative  of  pagan 
creeds  and  rites. 

Hence  from  religious  as  well  as  political  causes  the  conquest 
was  followed  by  a  destruction  which  soon  swept  away  nearly  all 
traces  of  the  literature,  customs,  and  government  of  the  con- 
quered people,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  bury  their  history 
in  oblivion.  Fortunately,  among  the  numerous  monks  who  at- 
tended the  invading  armies  were  a  few  possessed  of  scholarly 
tastes,  who  described  what  they  saw,  and,  perhaps  surrepti- 
tiously, translated  some  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  records,  and 
preserved  vocabularies  of  some  of  the  dialects  then  in  use.  These 
have  furnished  a  clew  to  the  interpretation  of  some  at  least  of  the 
abundant  inscriptions  in  Central  America,  and  we  can  not  doubt 
that  by  the  earnest  following  of  this  clew,  and  the  patient  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  which  have  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters, 
we  shall  obtain  from  the  Central  American  records  much  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  civilization  we  are  considering. 

In  Mexico  and  Peru  few  inscriptions  are  preserved,  and  yet 
•  we  know  that  the  art  of  writing  on  paper,  or  its  equivalent,  was 
practiced  in  both  coxmtries. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  habit  of  these  peoples,  any  more 
than  it  is  with  us,  to  make  enduring  records  on  stone,  and  the 
loss  of  the  ephemeral  manuscripts  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  is  an  irreparable  one.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  inscriptions  of  Palenque,  Uxmal,  Copan, 
Chichenitza,  etc.,  shall  be  translated,  the  mystery  which  has  so 
long  hung  over  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  this  phase  of  intel- 
lectual culture  will  be  dissipated. 

Those  who  believe — as  some  do — that  the  Peruvian  civilization 
is  distinct  from  and  totally  independent  of  that  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico,  will  not  share  the  hopes  I  entertain  from  the 
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trnnslntiun  of  tlie  abundniit  records  of  Yucatan.  But  no  one  can 
compare  the  pyramidal  structures  of  central  Mexico,  Tehuante- 
pec,  and  Huanato,  or  the  style  of  architectural  ornamentation  of 
Mitia,  Uxiiial,  and  Granchinui,  witliout  fi-i-liny  that  tlicy  are  the 
work  of  a  jieople  who  were  generically  the  same.  Tl>e  striking 
and  peculiar  images  in  gold,  silver,  and  alloy,  as  well  as  the  pot- 
tery of  Peru,  of  Bogota,  and  Chiri<iui,  allurd  conGrmatory  evi- 
dence of  this  unity. 

The  intercourse  between  these  neighlwring  and  cognate  nations 
was  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  by  sea.  Columbus  met  traders 
from  cities  of  Central  America  at  Ruatan,  where  they  came  in  a 
vessel  of  considiMable  size,  carrying  sail  antl  manned  by  twenty 
sjiilors;  and  Pizarro,  on  liis  way  to  Peru,  when  near  tlie  wjuator, 
encountered  a  vessel  of  the  Peruvians,  wliiili  In-  says  "  was  like  a 
European  caravel,"  and  was  loatled  with  merchandise,  vasis,  mir- 
rors of  burnished  silver,  and  curious  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool, 
the  latter  inukmbtcdly  made  from  the  wool  of  tlie  llanui.  Witli 
such  vessels  it  wouhl  be  easy  to  pass  from  the  Mexican  to  the 
Central  American  and  thence  to  the  South  American  i>orts;  and 
we  liave  incidental  evidence  that  tliis  was  done.  Louis  lIolTman, 
a  German  mining  engineer,  wlio  was  one  of  the  scientilic  corps 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Maximilian,  and  who  on  professional  duty 
visited  all  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  tells  me  that  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  directly  south  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  a  region 
alKJunding  in  ruins  yet  unstudied,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  is  what 
was  once  a  large  seajiort  town.  From  tliis  jxiint  the  jmssage 
would  be  direct  and  easy  t«  Tehuantepec,  Panama,  ami  theme 
s<juthward. 

Tlie  (piestion  of  the  origin  of  the  Mexic-un  ami  l'erii\  lan  civili- 
zation lias  iK-en  much  discussed,  and  various  views  liave  been 
lulvanced  in  regar<l  to  it:  by  some,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  seed 
bornt'  a<Toss  the  Atlantic  by  the  Phci'iiiciim  traders,  and  was 
therefore  of  Kuroj)eaii  origin;  by  others,  that  it  w.-is  a  remnant  of 
the  civiliKation  that  i)erva<led  tlie  fabulous  c<iuntry  i>f  Atlantis, 
wliieh  once  stret<hed  from  Central  America  far  over  towiird  the 
Old  World,  from  wliieh  it  was  separated  liy  a  strait  tliat  was 
easily  passed  in  the  original  dissemination  of  the  human  rm^e^ 

It  mijst  bo  said,  howevi-r,  that  with  the  eX(ei>tion  of  some  fi-af- 
nres  whirli  lire  common  to  all  pha,><es  of  human  culture,  and  are 
thn  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  (jualities  wliich  are  inherent  in  all 
jteoples-  or  an*  tlie  records  of  cretsls  or  customs  which  j>r<'vaile<l 
in  the  cradle  of  the  liuinan  raci',  wlierever  that  be— there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  in<licato  a  borrowing  from  Kgypt  or  Tyre  or  any 
Kuropean  nation.  On  tlie  contrary,  tliere  are  an  originality  and 
independence  in  all  the  forms  in  which  tliis  civili/.iition  was  em- 
IxKliiNl  that   prove  that  it  was  either  indigenous  and  grew  from 
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small  beginnings  in  tho  country  where  it  subsequently  attained 
its  full  development,  or  was  imported  in  its  embryonic  state  from 
the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  are  some  things  which  indicate 
that  its  germs  were  derived  from  the  latter  source.  On  Ascension 
and  Easter  Islands  there  are  large  structures  of  stone  with  huge 
columnar  engraved  monuments.  Remains  of  similar  character 
are  reported  from  the  Sandwich,  Kingsmill,  the  Ladroues,  Navi- 
gator's, and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
times  so  ancient  that  all  memory  of  them  is  lost,  a  peojile  inhab- 
ited these  islands  who  had  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
who  were  essentially  and  characteristically  workers  in  stone.  The 
similarity  of  the  works  on  these  different  islands  indicates  their 
progressive  occupation  by  a  people  who  were  compelled,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another  of  their  stopping-places,  to  traverse  as 
great  a  breadth  of  ocean  as  separates  some  of  these  from  the 
American  continent ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  this  people  was  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  great 
double  continent,  of  which  the  continuous  Cordilleras,  like  a  great 
wall,  arrested  their  eastward  migration.  Here  they  spread  from 
their  center  of  radiation  to  Chili  on  the  south  and  to  Utah  on  the 
north,  elaborating  in  the  course  of  time  a  civilization  that  was 
locally  colored  by  the  varying  conditions  of  existence,  but  retain- 
ing enough  of  its  original  character  to  show  that  it  was  all  an 
outgrowth  from  a  common  root. 

If  this  was  the  history  of  our  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civiliza- 
tion, its  original  founders  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  general 
stock  with  those  who  built  the  architectural  monuments  of  India, 
and  erected  in  the  island  of  Java  those  wonderful  temples  now 
buried  in  the  forests,  and  in  ruins. 

Still,  the  time  of  separation  must  have  been  so  remote,  and  the 
culture  of  the  period  so  low,  that  each  form  of  civilization  grew 
up  independently  of  the  others,  and  they  now  show  little  relation- 
ship. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  geologists  that  a  great  continent  once  occu- 
pied portions  of  the  present  areas  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans — a  continent  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  Lemuria 
— and  it  is  speculated  that  this  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  from  this  section  of  the  earth  the  brown 
Polynesians,  Malays,  Tahitaus,  Sandwich-Islanders,  and  Maoris 
spread,  carrying  with  them  characteristics  and  faculties  which 
might  very  well  be  developed  into  a  civilization  such  as  that 
found  on  this  continent  by  the  European  -whites ;  and  there  is 
direct  and  collateral  evidence  that  they  sometimes  landed  on  our 
shores. 

Considering  the  balancing  probabilities,  I  may  say  that  it 
seems  to  be  most  probable  that  the  west  coast  of  America  was 
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colonizwl  from  that  source,  and  that  the  development  of  great 
and  cultivated  nationalities  was  the  result  of  ages  of  quiet  resi- 
dence in  countries  which  favored  by  their  climate  and  resources 
the  special  i)liaso  of  development  which  we  here  lind  recorded. 

As  to  tlie  dat«  of  the  jdauting  of  the  first  seeds  of  this  civiliza- 
tion we  can  only  say  that  it  is  lost  in  tlie  obscurity  of  the  past. 
Everything  indicates  that  some  of  the  monuments  in  the  cate- 
gory we  have  reviewed  are  among  the  oldest  records  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  gradual  growth  and  spread  of  this 
civilization,  the  long  noonday  of  its  maturity,  and  its  progressive 
decadence— whidi  began  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Eurojieans 
— must  be  measured  by  thousands  of  years.  Tlius  it  will  be  s<>en 
that  in  antiquity  this  indigenous  and  peculiar  American  civiliza- 
tion takes  rank  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians.  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese,  and  in  respect  to  culture,  numerical  importance,  and 
territorial  area  will  bear  comparison  with  either. 


WHAT   ARE   DIATOMS? 

Bv   E.MILY  L.   GREGOKV, 

or    BAKXAIID    COLLKOE. 

O INCE  the  microscope  has  become  so  familiar  in  our  homes  and 
^^  ordinary  places  of  resort,  many  terms  are  frequently  heard 
which  have  an  unfamiliar  sound.  For  example,  a  lady  aske<l  the 
other  day,  with  a  laugh  over  the  open  confession  of  ignorance: 
"  What  are  diatoms  ?  I  hear  the  word  used  very  freijuently,  and 
with  such  an  air  of  ac(|uaintanceship  and  familiarity,  tliat  one 
must  suppo.se  they  are  the  most  common,  every-day  affairs,  and 
yet  I  must  confess  I  have  never  seen  one  and  don't  know  really 
what  they  are." 

Tliinking  possibly  there  might  be  others  interested  in  a  brief 
description  of  this  curious  plant,  the  following  story  is  told  of  a 
visit  paiil  this  summer  to  a  geiith-man  said  to  know  oil  about 
diatoms.  Tin-  jilants  in  (jui'stion  are  so  small  as  to  be  seen  <»nly 
with  the  aid  of  the  microsco|>e ;  those  of  ordinary  size,  when  mag- 
nifieil  about  thri-e  hnmlred  and  fifty  <liiimeters.  a]>i>ear  alwiut  a 
cpiarler  of  an  inch  lon^;.  (>tliers  .-ire  niiii-b  larger.  Tiiey  are  curi- 
ous little  Jilants  with  a  silica  sheil,  which,  in  t-ertain  jilaces.  is  pro- 
vided with  little  apertures  through  which  living  parts  of  the 
plant  jirotrude.  In  this  way  tlii'y  are  enabled  to  mov«<  uImiuI 
freely  in  the  water  by  which  they  are  ^;enerally  surroundiil,  for, 
though  they  are  not  all  strictly  water  jilants.  they  all  need  consid- 
erable wal<'r  to  enable  them  to  thrive,  and  so  are  always  found  in 
wet  j)laceH. 
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Owing  to  tlioir  freedom  of  motion  they  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  animals.  Now  it  is  known  that  they  are  plants,  as 
they  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  plants,  and  no  animal,  with 
all  his  superiority,  high  nature,  etc.,  is  able  to  do  this.  They  are 
found  everywhere  in  all  inhabited  countries,  and  in  fact  all  over 
the  seas,  so  it  may  be  readily  granted  that  a  plant  so  common  and 
wide-spread  as  this  should  be  qiiite  familiar  to  every  one. 

Again,  not  only  are  the  living  plants  so  wide-spread  and  com- 
mon, but  the  shells  of  the  dead  ones  remain  intact  for  many  years ; 
and  in  certain  localities  these  tiny  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  best 
known  of  these  localities  are  the  sites  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Berlin  in  Germany.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  city  of  Berlin  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
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Fio.  3.— Stauro-eis 
Ph  (E  nicenterox. 


Fig.  4. — Naviccla 
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diatom  sliells.  The  little  plant  dies  and  decays,  leaving  the  shell, 
which  retains  its  shape  for  many  years.  These  cells  are  most 
beautifully  marked  with  very  delicate  tracery.  No  tools  can  be 
made  to  perform  such  work  as  this.  Some  shells  with  the  most 
regular  forms  of  markings  are  used  for  testing  lenses,  such  as 
Pleurosigma,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Some  of  the  most  common  forms 
are  represented  by  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  while  another  less  frecjuent 
and  with  more  curious  markings  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Now,  though  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  large  numbers  of  these 
plants — only  a  spoonful  of  mud  from  the  bank  of  a  streain  or  edge 
of  a  pool,  a  bit  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  on  the  shore  will  contain 
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thousands  of  them  and  a  great  many  different  forms — thougli  it  is 
quite  easy  to  find  them  almost  everywhere,  it  is  still  very  difficult 
to  make  out  their  manner  of  existence.  For  example,  how  they 
lM?rform  the  feat  of  locomotion  is  not  well  uuderstoo<J.  There  are 
two  ways  of  explaining  this:  one  is,  that  the  diatom  moves  from 
place  to  place,  owing  to  the  osmotic  changes  constantly  taking 
l)lace  inside  the  shell ;  the  other  and  perhajis  better  authenticated 
opinion  is  connected  with  the  peculiarity  alrea<ly  referred  to — that 
is,  the  presence  of  little  aj)ertures  in  the  wall  through  which  por- 
tions of  the  protoplasmic  contents  protrude.     Those  who  believe 

in  the  osmotic  theory  claim 
that  no  such  apertures  exist, 
and  consequently  no  proto- 
plasm finds  its  way  to  the 
outside  of  the  shell.  In 
connection  with  this  point 
comes  the  story  of  the  visit. 
"While  working  in  the 
Botanical  Laboratory  of 
Berlin  this  jiast  summer, 
the  writer  was  invited  to 
visit  a  gentleman  ha\nng 
the  rejiutation  of  knowing 
more  about  diatoms  than 
any  other  person  now  liv- 
ing. It  is  rather  a  strange  fact  that  this  gentleman  is  not  a 
le^irned  iirofcssor  who  liiu>  spent  a  long  life  over  scientific  prob- 
lems, but  a  retired  book-seller  who  owns  a  beautiful  villa  in  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin,  ami  has  for  many  years  been  gathering  in- 
formation of  various  kinds  about  this  wonilerful  little  plant.  He 
has  nearly  all  the  literature  treating  this  subject,  several  large 
Volumes  of  which  are  now  out  of  jirint,  and  for  which  he  tidd  me 
In*  had  been  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

1^'foro  proceeding  to  the  inspection  of  the  laboratories,  speci- 
mens, models,  etc.,  coffee  ami  c'akes  were  served  in  the  garden,  a 
distinctively  (ternian  hospitality  which  no  scientific  interests  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with.  We  then  l)egau  in  the  j>rej>aring  labo- 
ratory, a  small  but  very  completely  fitted  room,  where  the  mate- 
rial for  investigation  is  stored,  treated,  and  classified  for  use. 
Hero  arc  the  chemicals  used  in  prejmring  the  plant  for  examina- 
tion. Homo  i)rocesses  serve  to  ])reserve  the  form  and  general 
structure  of  the  living  ]>art  within  the  shell,  so  that  this  may  be 
Htudied;  other  reagents,  on  the  contrary,  destroy  th«<  living  jxir- 
tion,  whereby  the  shell  may  bi>  more  »«asily  examineil.  In  this 
lalioratory  was  a  microscope  of  somewhat  oMer  style  than  our  re- 
cent on«'H,  but  a  very  good,  reliable  instrunn-nl,  which  he  told  me 
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he  used  in  the  coarser  jiianipuhitions,  hut,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  chemicals  in  this  room,  none  of  his  finer  instruments  were  kept 
here.  He  explained  his  methods  of  treatment  in  clearing  the  soil 
and  dirt  from,  the  land  specimens,  and  also  showed  me  the  little 
silk  nets  which  he  uses  when  fishing  for  the  water  forms.  Certain 
kinds  grow  only  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  so,  to  collect  these,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  in  a  small  hoat  and  row  very  slowly,  for  the 
cloth  of  which  the  net  is  made  must  be  very  fine  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  tiny  plants  through  its  meshes.  Owing  to 
this  extreme  closeness  of  the  meshes,  the  water  drains  through 
very  slowly.  The  form  of  the  net  is  quite  like  those  used  to  catch 
butterflies,  but  is  held  with  the  handle  iip  and  close  to  the  boat. 
At  very  short  intervals  of  time  it  must  be  taken  up  and  the  water 
poured  out;  the  inside  of  the  cloth  is  then  carefully  rinsed  in 
clear  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  jar  or  bottle  for  that  purpose.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  process  is  to  row  slowly  and  steadily 
enough  to  prevent  tearing  the  nets. 

These  diatoms  found  on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  fur- 
nished with  long  arms  or  projections,  from  which  protrude  hair- 
like bodies,  which  apparatus  he  conjectures  is  for  the  following 
purpose:  One  means  of  deciding  that  this  little  organism  is  a 
plant,  is  that  it  performs  the  function  of  assimilation,  as  it  is 
called,  by  which  it  gives  out 
oxygen.  Now,  this  gentleman 
thinks  the  little  hair-like  out- 
growths are  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  oxygen  in  their 
meshes  so  as  to  enable  the  plant 
to  float. 

After  looking  through  this 
room  and  learning  as  much  as 
IX)ssible  about  his  methods  of 
treatment,  we  went  into  an- 
other much  larger  and  more 
elegantly  furnished  apartment, 
where  all  the  nice  and  delicate 
work  of  studying  forms  and 
making  models  was  done.  Here 
were  kept  the  books,  all  that 
have  been  written  on  this  plant,  and  they  filled  a  case  of  consid- 
erable size ;  also  a  very  complete  collection  of  microscopical  ap- 
paratus. All  that  modern  artisans  can  do  in  the  way  of  fine  and 
delicate  instruments  may  be  found  here.  Nothing  less  than  the 
best  oil-immersion  lenses  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  form  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  inner  structure  of  these  plants.  Several 
models  have  been  made  by  this  gentleman,  and  he  told  me  of  the 
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hours  of  pntiont  labor  wliich  it  cost  to  bring  out  so  much  as  one 
littlo  turn  of  the  inner  ciinal  whose  wimlings  hold  the  living  and 
intivo  jmrt  of  thejilant,  and  also  the  exiilanation  of  the  manner 
ill  wiiich  it  moves.  He  has  studied  the  nieehanisni  of  several 
forms  and  mrnlo  models  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  others  of  wire. 

Pinnxthiriii  major  (see  Fig.  2)  is 
xMi?^   nn,  the  plant  from  wliich  the  most 

conclusive  results  were  obtained, 
and  he  claims  to  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  aper- 
tures on  the  surface  of  the  shell 
through  which  the  protoplasm 
may  protrude.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, claim  to  have  actually  seen 
the  protoplasm  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  but  holds  tliat,  accortl- 
ing  to  other  known  facts,  it  must 
be  forct»<l  out,  though  in  very  small  quantities.  Tliese  ajK-rtures 
do  not  open  directly  into  the  interior,  but  by  a  series  of  winding 
canals  whose  action  jirevents  the  too  easy  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents. The  movement  of  this  protoplasm  along  the  lines  betwt><'n 
the  openings  causes  the  movement  of  the  diatom  in  a  similar 
manni-r  to  tlio  action  of  the  fins  of  fishes.  All  this  labor,  after 
all,  has  reference  only  to  a  certain  class  of  these  jilants;  there  are 
many  others  of  such  different  forms  that  much  study  will  yet 
have  to  l>e  expended  on  them  before  their  .secrets  are  laid  bare. 

There  are  some  curious  little  forms  which  grow  in  clusters  on 
stem-like  bodies  which  are  often  fastened  by  their  other  extremi- 
ties to  some  object  ill  the  water.  Some  of  these  are  shown  in 
Figs.  0  and  7;  and.  Iiii;illy.  a  varifty  of  miscellancoiis  forms  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  8. 

TliiTc  arc  larg'"  collci-tioiis  of  tlu'S»»  ]>lants  in  nearly  all  the 
large  herbaria  of  Kiiropc,  and  the  manner  of  iire]>ariiig  them  for 
such  collections  may  almost  be  sivid  to  form  a  8]tecial  branch  of 
industry.  ExjH'rts  are  able  to  mount  and  arningi'  in  order  hun- 
dreds of  these  little  organisms  under  a  circular  cover-glass  of 
about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  tiiameter.  The  dexterity  wliich 
these  experts  ac<piire  in  the  use  of  instruments  is  something 
almost  as  marvelous  as  the  (trganisnis  themselves.  It  must  1m> 
remembered,  however,  that  this  mecdianical  labor  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Work  of  the  scientist  who  studies  the  plant.  It  would 
l>e  im])ossible  for  an  investigator  to  give  enougii  time  to  enable 
him  to  ac<|uire  this  skill.  A  gentleman  in  Wed<>l,  Holstein,  hivs 
ac«|uiri'd  a  great  reputation  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  has  plates 
holding  from  four  to  sixtei-n  hundred  dilfereiit  forms.  These  cost 
from  twenty  dollars  upward,  and  he  \\i\»  nvently  finishe«l  a  ]dnt4> 
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on  which  are  mounted  four  tliousand  diatoms,  \vith  whieli  there 
is  a  printed  catalogue.  This  single  plate  is  the  result  of  four 
years  of  continued  labor,  and  tlie  price  he  fixes  for  it  is  twenty 
thousand  marks,  or  about  five  tliousaud  dollars.  I  inquired  if 
there  was  any  probability  of  the  owner  selling  such  an  expensive 
collection,  and  he  said  very  quickly:  "Oh,  yes!  Some  rich  Eng- 
lish or  American  gentleman  will  "jirobably  jDurchase  it ;  no  Ger- 
man ever  will."    According  to  some  of    the   latest  svstematic 
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authorities,  there  are  about  eight  thousand  different  species — so 
this  plate  may  be  considered  as  representing  half  of  the  known 
species. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  story  will  help  relieve  the 
embarrassment  of  those  who  do  not  exactly  understand  what  a 
diatom  is.  It  serves  to  show,  however,  that  very  few  people  do 
know  all  about  it ;  and  this,  together  with  the  thought  that  it  is 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  spending  years  of 
patient  labor  over  it,  will  surely  prove  a  consolation  to  those  who 
have  been  puzzling  over  the  meaning  of  the  word. 


2o6  THE  POPULAR   SCIENCE  MOXTULY. 

THE  RELATIOX  OF  BIOLOGY  TO  SOCIOLOGY. 

Mv  Pa.  LEWIS  G.  JANES. 

IN  the  preface  to  his  recently  published  volume  on  Justice, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  newly  emphasizes  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  bearing?  of  biohjfjieal  laws  upon  the  study  of 
sociological  phenomena.  Comi)aring  the  method  of  his  jiresent 
work  with  that  of  Social  Statics,  which  covered  a  similar  field 
of  discussion,  he  asserts  that  "whereas,  a  Ijiological  origin  for 
ethics  was,  in  St)cial  Statics,  only  indicated,  such  origin  has  now 
been  definitely  set  forth  ;  and  the  elaboration  of  its  consequences 
has  become  a  t-ardinal  trait."  The  influt-nce  of  this  conviction  is 
everywhere  ol>servable  throughout  the  work. 

It  is  not  the  purixise  of  the  present  writer,  however,  to  discuss 
the  applications  which  ilr.  Six-ncer  has  made  of  this  principle, 
except  incidentally ;  but  rather  to  reallirm  its  im])ortance,  and 
ti)  call  attention  to  certain  inferential  dangers  which  spring  from 
an  unqualilied  acceptance  of  the  conception  that  there  is  an  en- 
tire identity  of  principle  between  the  laws  of  social  and  organic 
growth. 

Wliile  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Si)encer  has  in  no 
way  exaggerated  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  bearing  of 
biological  jirinciples  in  the  study  of  societary  evolution,  it  is 
equally  important  to  guard  at  the  outset  against  a  fundamental 
though  common  misapplication  of  the  analogy  which  would  lead 
to  results  entirely  divergent  from  the  actual  trend  of  social  prog- 
ress, as  bearing  upon  the  true  scientific  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  stjite. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  nearly  all  our 
writers  upon  soci(<logical,  ethical,  and  economic  toj>ics  are  insufli- 
cii-ntly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  .scieiilific  method  as  re- 
vealed and  illustrated  in  the  physicid  and  biological  sciences. 
Their  arguments  rest  largely  u)>on  an  a  priori  and  metnithysical 
liasis  of  reasoning.  They  treat  man  as  a  being  dissevereil  from 
the  World.  They  fail  to  recognize  the  fact,  demonstrated  by  the 
triumjiii  of  the  dcx'trine  uf  evolution,  that  man  is  one  with  the 
universe;  that  h(<  can  not  be  studied  ap.'irt  from  his  connection 
with  tlie  laws  and  jirincijiles  wliidi  govern  the  ]ih\sical  world 
itnd  the  vital  activities  of  tiie  lower  i>rganisnis.  It  may  not  bo 
necessary  for  the  sociologist,  moralist,  or  politii-al  economist  to 
be  a  comi>lete  master  of  j>liysies  and  biology  in  all  their  i>ranthes 
— life  is  too  short  for  such  a  preparation;  but  he  should  at  least 
Im)  Hufllciently  a<-quitinteil  willi  tln-se  sciences  t<i  be  thoroughly 
coiiversikut  with  tin'  scientitic  method  of  investigati<ui,  the  tone 
and   tem|Mr  of  iniii<l   re<|nisite  in  the  investigator,  and   have  a 
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general  iiuderstanding  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  biological 
growth  as  they  are  related  to  and  distinguished  from  those  exem- 
plified in  the  evolution  of  inorganic  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  theorists  of  the  socialistic  school  have 
eagerly  seized  upon  the  assei-tion  made  by  evolutionary  writers 
that  '■  society  is  an  organism,"  and,  by  exaggerating  the  analogies 
between  social  and  biological  processes,  have  thence  logically 
deduced  their  own  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over 
the  individual,  claiming  for  it  scientific  and  evolutionary  sanc- 
tion. Though  Mr.  Spencer  has  carefully  guarded  himself  against 
this  misapprehension,  and  his  own  philosophy  of  society  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  socialism,  it  is  often  claimed  by 
writers  of  this  school,  and  even  by  those  who  are  of  quite  another 
way  of  thinking,*  that  it  is  only  by  a  breach  of  logical  sequence 
that  he  escapes  socialistic  conclusions. 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  early  noted  the  important  fact  that  so- 
ciety difiiers  from  the  higher  products  of  biological  evolution  in 
that  no  social  sensorium  is  discoverable;  and  in  Justice  he  re- 
affirms and  emphasizes  this  distinction  in  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  state.  "  The  end  to  be  achieved  by  society  in  its  corporate 
capacity — that  is,  by  the  state,"  he  declares,  "  is  the  welfare  of  its 
units ;  for  the  society  having  as  an  aggregate  no  sentiency,  its 
preservation  is  a  desideratum  only  as  subserving  individual  sen- 
tiencies."  He  subsecpiently  repeats  this  statement  with  renewed 
emphasis,  evidently  regarding  it  as  of  great  importance. 

In  organic  structures  the  unit  or  cell  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
completed  organism ;  its  individual  sentiency,  if  it  possesses  such 
a  psychic  quality,  is  subordinate  to  the  sentiency  of  the  organic 
whole.  In  society,  however,  the  fact  is  the  reverse :  the  social 
organism  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  or  social  unit. 
This  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social  structure  is  one  un- 
questionably which  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  given  its  due 
weight  in  the  application  of  biological  analogies  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  society.  Mr.  Spencer's  recognition  of  it  com- 
pletely absolves  him  from  the  logic  of  socialistic  conclusions. 

The  resemblances  between  social  and  organic  structures,  how- 
ever, are  more  notable  and  important  than  their  differences,  and 
are  recognized  not  only  by  philosophical  students  of  society,  on 
the  one  hand,  but  also  by  eminent  biologists  on  the  other.  Prof. 
Haeckel,  speaking  of  the  structure  of  animal  tissues,  says :  "  All 
the  numerous  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  such  as  the  entirely  dis- 
similar tissues  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  outer  skin,  mucous 
skin,  and  other  similar  parts,  are  originally  composed  of  cells ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  vegetable  body. 

*  Cf.  Mr.  ficorfre  Gunton,  in  The  Principles  of  Social  Economics,  pp.  298-SlO. 
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These  cells  .  .  .  are  iiuUpemhut  Uvinij  brings,  the  cUizen^t  of  tht 
stale,  which  constitutes  the  entire  multicelluliir  organism."* 

A^aiii,  he  diilares:  "  Evi-ry  cell  is  an  inde|>i'n<lent  orpauism. 
.  .  .  It  jR-rfurms  nil  the  essential  functimis  wliiih  the  entire  or- 
ganism accomplishes.  Every  one  of  these  little  beings  grows  and 
finals  itself  iuilej>endently.  It  lissiniilates  juices  from  without, 
uhsurliinjj  tlieni  frt)m  the  surrounding  Huid  ;  the  naki-d  cells  can 
even  take  up  solid  particles  at  any  point  of  their  surface,  and 
therefore  eat  without  using  any  nmuth  or  stomach.  Eacli  »i'\\&- 
rato  cell  is  also  able  to  rejiruduce  itsolf  and  inirease.  The  single 
cell  is  also  able  to  move  and  creep  about,  if  it  has  room  for  mo- 
tion, and  is  not  i)revented  by  a  solid  covering:  from  its  outer 
surface  it  8<»nds  forth  and  draws  back  apain  lingir-like  jirocesses, 
thereby  modifying  its  form.  Finally,  the  young  cell  has  feeling, 
and  is  more  or  less  sensitive."  f 

Elsewhere,  even  more  pointedly,  he  uflirnis,  "  The  many-celled 
organism  is  ordered  and  constituted  on  the  same  i>rinciples  as  the 
civilized  state,  in  which  the  several  citizens  have  devote*!  them- 
selves to  various  services  directed  toward  c<>inn)on  ends."! 

Both  biology  and  sociology  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  life: 
l>oth  involve  jtsychological  <is  well  as  merely  jdiysical  conditions. 
In  the  natural  order  of  the  sciences  the  one  leads  wy  to  the  other 
by  an  inevitable  sequence.  There  is  a  siniilarily  in  the  jiriH-esses 
of  growth  between  biological  and  sociological  structures  which  is 
noteworthy  and  most  suggestive.  Inorganic  substances  grow  by 
simple  accretion,  or  addition  to  their  bulk.  Their  growth  is  in- 
voluntary, and  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  ojieration  of  external 
forces  and  conditions.  Organic  substances,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
by  intussusception — a  jtrm-ess  of  waste  and  repair  initiat«><l  and 
carried  on  in  the  individual  cells  or  structural  units  throughout 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  organism;  ond  their  growth  is 
mainly  stimulated  by  internal,  v<ditional  effort.  In  this  resp«KM, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  argued,  "the  growth  of  societies  resembles 
that  of  organic  substances;  it  is  a  sort  of  vital  chemistry."*  The 
in<lividual  in  his  relation  to  scK-iety  n-semldes  the  i-ell  in  its  r»'la- 
tion  to  tin*  ve^fetjil  or  animal  organism.  The  deatli  of  in<livid- 
uals,  and  the  birth  anil  growth  of  others  to  fill  their  pliunw  in 
siM'icty,  priNUMxl  in  like  manner  with  the  processes  of  wasto  and 
repair  in  t»rganic  strui'turrs. 

In  the  biological  structuro.  however,  the  nttroctive  forces 
whiih  bind  atonis  into  cells  and  cells  into  nn  orjfanic  unity  are 
niob'ciilar  and  pliysii'al.  In  tlie  stK-iological  stnictun*  lh«>y  an* 
functional  and  psychical.     And  hen<tn,  I  think,  lies  the  explann' 

•  Rrolullon  of  Man,  »oL  I.  p.  «o  1  DM.,  p,  III  ',  WM  .  w  ll».  1M>. 

■  Tb«  hn<f>r  lud  I'rinriptr*  at  U>«  KruluUan  itillomptiT,  p.  St. 
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tion  of  that  difference  between  these  structures  to  which  Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Fiske,  and  others  have  called  attention.* 

As  to  the  essential  nature  of  those  purely  physical  forces  which 
we  call  attractive — e.  g.,  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affin- 
ity— we  really  know  nothing.  We  know  these  forces  only  through 
their  observed  effects  ;  and  their  "  laws  "  which  we  deduce  from 
repeated  observations  of  these  effects  are  merely  our  subjective 
classifications  of  orderly  recurrent  phenomena  and  their  recog- 
nized conditions.  In  regard  to  sociological  phenomena,  however, 
we  have  an  additional  source  of  information.  We  can  study  the 
attractive  forces  which  bind  society  together,  not  only  in  the 
secondary  relation  of  their  observed  effects,  but  also  in  their  pri- 
mary relation,  as  movements  of  our  own  thought.  Affection  and 
self-interest  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  attractive  forces  which  bind 
society  together,  and  these  forces  are  consciously  directed  and 
made  steadily  operative  solely  by  individual  volition.  Therefore 
it  is  that  in  its  psychical  aspect — the  aspect  directly  involved  in 
all  measures  of  social  advancement — society  is  subordinated  to 
the  individual,  the  structure  to  the  unit,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
in  the  evolution  of  animal  and  vegetal  organisms. 

All  actual  and  permanent  expansion  and  integration  of  society 
proceeds  from  the  voluntary,  co-operative  action  of  individuals. 
The  social  reformer,  therefore,  who  would  work  in  harmony  with 
the  tendencies  and  laws  of  Nature  must  direct  his  efforts  toward 
convincing  the  judgments  and  influencing  the  motives  and  moral 
natures  of  individual  men  and  women,  rather  than  toward  forci- 
bly changing  the  customs  of  society  by  legal  enactments,  official 
pronunciamenios,  or  majority  votes  under  the  white  heat  of  an 
emotional  political  campaign.  All  of  these  popular  and  custom- 
ary agencies  of  political  action  are  doubtless  of  some  service  as 
educational  influences,  inciting  thought  among  large  classes  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  remain  passive  puppets  or  unreflect- 
ing adherents  of  conventio»al  social  customs ;  but  as  means  of 
finally  solving  and  disposing  of  social  and  political  problems  they 
are  lamentable  failures. 

It  is  strange  that  our  socialistic  reformers,  who  advocate  the 
cure  of  societary  ills  by  legislation  and  the  paternal  control  of 
the  Government  over  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  do  not  see  that 
men  and  women  must  first  be  personally  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  such  public  arrangements  as  they  advocate,  with  substantial 
unanimity,  before  legislation  in  their  behalf  could  possibly  be 
effective.  And  when  the  practical  unity  of  sentiment  has  been 
wrought  out  in  the  community  which  would  insure  the  enforce- 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution :  its  Scope  and  Influence.  Popular  Science  ilontlilj,  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  p.  692.  Notably,  also,  Mr.  George  Gunton,  in  his  Principles  of  Social  Eco- 
nomics. 
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mout  uf  the  law,  tlio  law  is  usually  no  longer  uecci»8ary.  In  other 
words,  roluniary  cottsent  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  stable 
Social  arraiijfenionts,  instead  of  governim  :  '.'        icion. 

It  may  bo  ubjii'ti-'d  that  the  social  jilu.        ,  is  compelled  to 

recognize  that,  under  the  law  of  relativity,  arbitrary  and  patt-r- 
nal  forms  of  government  liave  ha<l  and  still  have  their  proi>er 
place  in  the  order  of  societary  evolutiun.  They  are  adapttnl  to 
certain  phases  of  culture  and  civilization,  wherein  order  C'Ould 
not  be  maintained  under  freer  and  more  democratic  governmental 
institutions.  This  is  true;  but  such  forms  of  government  are 
always  temporary  and  unstable,  where  the  conditions  of  social 
progress  are  steadily  operative.  As  populations  attain  to  a  higher 
degree  of  int^^lligence  and  culture,  a  larger  fret-dom  is  demanded  ; 
and  no  arbitrary  government  can  long  resist  this  popular  demand. 
The  result  of  such  resistance,  when  it  is  attemptinl,  if  not  revolu- 
tion, is  stagnation,  atrophy,  and  arresttHl  development. 

This  principle  of  voluntary  consent  is  well  illustrat^^Hl  in  the 
earliest  and  most  j>rimitive  type  of  societary  ilevelojmient — the 
family.  The  family  is  based  ui)on  the  marriage  n-lation ;  and 
while,  in  the  siivage  and  barbarous  stages  of  human  evolution,  we 
have  marriage  by  cajjturo  and  the  exercise  of  various  modes  of 
coercion  sanctioned  by  custom  and  authority,  it  is  universally 
ii<lmitte<l  in  all  highly  civilized  communities  that  true  marriage 
rests  ujjon  the  uncoerced  consent  of  both  contracting  jMirties.  As 
this  consent  is  loss  a  matter  of  mere  formality  and  becomes  more 
perfect  and  comi)l»'te,  involving  the  recognition  of  attractions 
not  only  emotional  and  jdiysical,  but  al.so  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  so  is  the  union  more  |>ermauent  and  satisfying. 

The  princij)le  herein  laid  down  holds  goiKl  in  every  stjige  of 
social  combination,  h<jwever  complex  and  widely  extendtnl  it  may 
be.  It  is  a  sound  political  philosophy  which  is  enuuciat4<d  in 
that  paragraph  of  our  Declaration  of  Indoix-iuh-nce  which  affirms 
tliat  all  just  lowers  of  government  rest  ujHin  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  is  as  true  of  the  older  autocratic  and  monarchi- 
cal systiMiiH  as  it  is  of  our  own  dennK-ratic- r^  '"  in  form 
of  government.     An  autocrm-y  which   finds  no  i     .  in    the 

hearts  of  the  people,  but  is  niaintiuniHl  solely  by  the  iron  rule  of 
external  compulsion,  is  a  tyriiiiny,  unstable  in  its  foundations, 
uiia<lapte<l  to  its  Hm-ii-ljiry  environment,  and  destiiHnl  to  early 
destruction,  either  by  {Nvu'eful  evolutionary  measures  or  by  forco- 
fiil  revolution.  In  such  a  sUtt4<,  nihilism  and  anarchism  are 
n/itural  prixlucts  of  the  exisling  social  conditionN.  The  }N>nt-up 
f<jrc<«H  of  an  artificially  reiitrainod  individualism  must  ihimohow 
find  vent,  ev<>n  if  it  Im«  by  means  of  revolutionary  viol<>nco.  Ruri- 
Mia  to-day  offers  an  instructive  example  of  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 
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The  object  of  the  social  reformer  should  be,  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  renovation  of  society,  but  to  do  it  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible time  in  which  it  can  be  so  accomplished  that  the  changes 
effected  shall  be  permanent,  and  the  trend  of  social  evolution 
shall  surely  be  directed  toward  the  ideal  end  of  individual  en- 
lightenment and  liberation  and  social  integration.  These  ends 
can  be  surely  accomplished  by  the  method  of  evolution  ;  they  are 
as  surely  retarded  and  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  methods  of 
anarchical  violence  and  artificial  compulsion.  The  individualism 
fostered  and  aimed  at  by  the  evolutionary  method  should  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  tliat  destructive  anarchism  which  aims 
at  the  sudden  and  forceful  abolishment  of  existing  institutions. 

Here,  too,  biology  offers  us  a  wise  suggestion.  Galton's  law 
of  "  reversion  toward  mediocrity "  shows  that  those  biological 
changes  which  are  suddenly  effected  by  artificial  selection  and 
forcible  deviation  from  the  main  trend  of  natural  evolutionary 
tendency  are  not  permanent.  They  endure  only  so  long  as  the 
organisms  are  kept  under  the  direct  and  active  influence  of  the 
artificial  conditions  which  produced  them.  The  moment  they  are 
left  to  the  unrestrained  operation  of  purelj-^  natural  forces,  they 
speedily  revert  to  their  original  status.  This  must  be  the  case  in 
sociological  evolution  also,  whenever  social  and  institutional  con- 
ditions are  artificially  forced,  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  cult- 
ure and  functional  development  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  our  own  time  is  full  of  instructive  examples 
illustrative  of  this  sociological  law  :  of  innumerable  co-operative 
experiments,  ideal  communities,  and  the  like,  that  have  arisen, 
obedient  to  philanthropic  impulse,  enjoyed  a  brief,  precarious 
existence,  and  died  for  want  of  sustenance ;  of  artificial  commer- 
cial situations,  the  product  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  trade,  which  induce  at  first  a  feverish  appearance 
of  prosperitj^,  followed  by  great  fluctuations  in  values,  and  finally 
by  panic  and  financial  collai)se.  As  artificial  conditions  thus 
established  are  always  liable  to  be  suddenly  modified  or  annulled 
by  variations  in  popular  sentiment,  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  invention,  changes  in  governmental  administration  and  ad- 
ministrative policy,  the  influx  of  foreign  elements  into  the  popu- 
lation of  a  given  locality,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  causes, 
temporarily  or  permanently  operating,  it  should  manifestly  be 
the  purpose  of  the  wise  social  reformer  to  build  along  the  great 
li7ies  of  natural  evolutionary  tendency,  and  thus  to  make  use  of 
those  elemental  forces,  social,  moral,  and  biological,  which  will 
insure  stability  and  permanent  prosperity  for  the  results  of  his 
efforts. 

He  will  thus  aim  to  encourage  voluntary  co-operation  instead 
of  an  enforced  regulation  of  society  by  means  of  legislative  en- 
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actmonts.  The  Hucct-ss  of  this  aim  will,  of  course,  di']>vud  upon 
the  intoUigouce  aud  moral  dcvclupment  of  the  citizens  of  a  (fiven 
community.  Tht*  liberation  of  the  individual — his  iii 
iiliility  to  secure  tho  sutisfjictions  tonseijuent  ujkju  the  : 
orderly  use  of  all  his  faculties — will  proceed  pari  pasau  with  bis 
increiu^iiij;  dependence  on  the  co-oiHTative  labors  of  his  fellows. 
The  priH.eiJses  of  social  differentiatiun  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 
the  tendencies  to  social  integration.  As  occupations  become  more 
diversified,  the  individual  acquires  greater  skill  in  his  6pe<^-ial 
vocation;  he  i)r«xluce8  a  greater  amount  of  wealth,  aud  thus  con- 
duces more  to  the  well-being  of  society,  as  well  as,  under  a  prop- 
erly regulated  system  of  labor,  to  his  own  personal  well-being. 
Fewer  hours  uf  labor  are  requitsite  to  insure  a  livelihood,  a*  labor 
becomes  differentiated  aud  automatic;  more  time  may  bo  bo- 
stowed  upon  general  culture,  social  intercourse,  and  the  wrvice  of 
the  comuKinwenlth — upon  the  develo|)ment,  in  short,  of  that  full- 
ness of  life  which  constitutes  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  manhood. 

In  wisely  serving  himself,  the  individual  is  thus  rendering  a 
grenter  service  to  society ;  and  this,  in  turn,  inures  to  his  own 
roundabout  development.  Egoism  is  thus  purgo«l  of  its  excesses, 
and  made  to  promote  tho  general  well-being.  This,  in  turn,  con- 
duces to  the  highest  individual  prosperity  and  culture.  In  tho 
proper  e<juilibration  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  motives  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  conduct,  all  conflict  between  these  motives  ceases.  In 
wisely  serving  his  neighbor  man  renders  the  truest  service  to 
himself,  and  vice  vrrsn.  Tiius  society  integrates  by  a  natural 
process  of  growth,  obeilient  to  laws  which  are  ojH'rative  in  the 
evolution  of  all  living  things;  and  its  ultimate  form  constitutes 
a  real  brotherhotxl  of  consent,  instead  of  a  militant  organization 
coii>olidatod  by  external  coercion. 


WANTED— A   RAILWAY   COURT  OF  LAST  RESORT. 

Br  AI'1'I.ETON  MoKGAN. 

WHILE  the  debates  in  Congrosa  which  roHulte<l  in  the  pot- 
sagu  of   the  lut  to  regulate  interstate'  c ■  ■    w<re  in 

progress,  and  during  the  first  few  nmntlis  of  the  '  mnt  and 

interpretation  of  that  a^-t,  I  contributinl  to  The  Popular  Scionoo 
Monthly  a  series  of  <  i   '  is  of  that  a<-t  and  of  its  jHilicy. 

To  nie,  aM<l  to  th •  ■(  otlieis,  the  jMiliry  of  the  »«.-l  8<M»m(Hl 

un-American  and  pali*rnal ;  or,  if  not  un-American  and  ]>at4>rnAl, 
then  a  )>o|iry  whii'li  could  and  should  b<>  a|)|)lii*<I  t<i  other  than  tho 
tr«nH|Hirtati<in  industry — t<i  placoK  of  public  nniusenieiit,  or  t^i 
profuMioual  pursuitu,  to  tho  businoss  of  tho  physician  or  tho  law- 
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yer,  or  to  hundreds  of  others.  I  pointed  out  that,  if  rigidly  en- 
forced, the  act  would  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty ;  since,  if  tlie  investment  of  private  capital  in  any  bnsineps 
can  be  compelled  to  make  charges  for  services  in  accordance  with 
a  tariff  not  framed  with  any  reference  to  the  capital  invested  or 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered ;  or  if  the  value  of  services  can 
be  estimated  by  the  person  served,  and  i^aid  for  only  in  accordance 
with  his  estimate,  and  without  hearing  from  the  party  perform- 
ing the  service,  the  value  of  private  property  invested  in  plants 
used  to  render  services  to  others  than  its  owner  would  speedily 
disappear.  In  other  words,  the  principle  upon  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  appeared  to  me  to  proceed  was  one  which,  if 
pronounced  proper,  would  justify — and  if  rigidly  enforced  might 
even  result  in — the  operation  of  all  railways  by  the  Government. 
But,  however  that  policy  might  work  in  European  countries,  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  of  other  than  despotic  and  ruinous  appli- 
cation in  the  United  States  with  its  five  hundred  railways,  their 
vast  united  capital  and  their  enormous  aggregate  of  fixed  in- 
debtedness held  in  the  shape  of  negotiable  securities,  and  very 
largely  held  in  England  and  upon  the  European  continent.  At 
least  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  without  a  peremptory,  and  so  a 
paternal,  fixing  of  values  at  which  the  Government  should  acquire 
the  railway  road-beds  and  plants,  not  to  mention  the  creation  of  a 
tremendous  civil  list,  which  in  itself  would  probably  precipitate 
the  very  evils  and  tyrannies  which  the  socialists  and  alarmists 
foresaw  from  the  private  ownership  of  railways,  and  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  occasional  private  fortunes  beyond  the 
actual  appreciation  of  services  of  the  employments  of  capital. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  about 
four  years.  Its  enforcement,  so  far  from  being  rigid,  has  been 
marked  by  extreme  leniency  and  enlightened  judgment  upon  the 
part  of  the  commission  apjiointed  to  administer  it — a  judgment 
in  which  the  echoes  of  public  clamor  or  the  verdicts  of  the  market- 
place have  found  no  recognition ;  and  the  result  has  been,  it  seems 
to  me,  an  entirely  unforeseen  situation — one  still  more  favorable 
to  the  railway  companies  and  charitable  to  their  procedure,  if 
possible,  than  was  the  situation  prior  to  the  enactment  of  any  In- 
terstate Commerce  law  whatever.  Before  proceeding  to  demon- 
strate a  few  of  the  anomalies  of  this,  from  my  own  standpoint, 
entirely  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  rail- 
way companies  to  state  that  thej',  immediately  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission,  began  to  enforce  the  most  imi^licit 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  and  that 
— whatever  diplomacy  there  may  have  been  on  their  part — it 
has  never  resulted  in  the  administration  in  a  single  case  of  the 
penal  processes  with  which  the  commission  was  empowered  by 
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the  act   to,  in   its  judgment,  follow  up  a  recalcitrant  railway 
compauy. 

The  inventors  of  the  act  of  Interstate  Commerce  deBigned  it  to 
I  '  ■  fri'i>;liL8  to  the  la-oplo  by  cc!        ""     j  niilwa;. 

(        ,       ,  ami  to  relieve  the  country  f;  it  were  <    . 

discriminations,  and  to  adjust  local  ine^jualities.    They  put  the 
a^t  uiK)n  th«' statute-liook.    But — byaslranjjf  '  '  '    ~      , 

— none  of  tbfse  obji-c-ts  Were  acconipli^lifil.     '^ 
become  law  tlian  it  operated  to  relieve  tlie  railways  from  competi- 
tion, increased  frei^'lits,  and  sbifte<l,  without  lifting  or  a-'       * 
wliat  were  called  "discriminations."     Kut,  while  jtowirb 
vance  the  objects  for  which   its  projectors  had  fondly  drafted 
and  urged  it,  the  act  did  accomjilish  one  great  good — and  one  not 
local,  as  were  tlio  grievances,  if  any,  it  wiim  framed  to  remotly,  but 
a  national  and  general  good,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  its  framers 
and  jirofMiinents  never  dreamtsl    of   subserving.     That  national 
good  was  nothing  less  than  the  ajjpreciuting  of  American  railway 
securities  in  the  Eurofx«an  exchanges. 

I  am  not  exiu-tly  certain  that  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves foresaw  this  result  when  they  yielded  so  j>rt>nipt  and 
unanimous  an  ol)e<lience  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  but  it 
is  indisjiutjible  that  this  acquiescence  and  obtHlience  brtmght 
about  tliis  haj>i)y  desideratum.  It  has  not  lx>en  un8U8jKvt«»<l  that, 
just  as  the  past  few  years  have  seen  the  "  Trust  "  deviswi  by  cajiital 
to  meet  an<l  offset  and  checkmate  the  waste  and  unrejisonableness 
of  tlie  labor-unions,  so  the  railway  comjianies,  uj>on  finding  the 
jHtpular  oppo.sitioii  to  them  crystallizing  intti  a  Finleral  stjitute, 
by  a  single  vunp  turned  the  statute  it-^elf  into  an  a-gis,  and  made 
it  (its  the  old  maxim  says  of  the  device  of  a  mortgage)  a  shield  as 
wull  as  a  sword.  Hut,  liowever  this  may  have  Iwrn.  tin-  ininnHliato 
result  wa.s  as  1  have  said.  The  European  investt>r,  who  ha*l  often 
looked  askance  at  American  railway  securities,  lx«cau80  ho  had 
S'linidiow  absorlKvl  a  notion  that  our  Uniteil  St4»t<'S  railway  com- 
panies were  inont  op  loss  unregulated  by  statute,  and  so  more  or 
less  lawless,  u)Kin  sooing  them  brought  under  Fixleral  n>gulntion 
i'    '  old-tinn'  itlcas  of  tlie  p.i'  "     "  ,    v 

I  MinienI  control),  did  noi  ^     ■ 

our  railway  sorurities  the  confidence  witl>  wiiich  he  alnvidy  ro- 
^       '    '  >:  .litifH.     As  I  have  saitJ.    '        . 

.1  conipanieH  tlieniK<dv«v<  : 
rcMuit;   but  it  remains  another  and  a  very  cuHouh  cumulatiro 
iiihtimce  of  how  (a*  I  havi>  b<'for<        '    '    tlii- lnter^tate  C- 
A<  t  worki><l  u|M»n  the  railway  <  -.  much  as  the  , 

Kiuilam  is  related  to  have  workinl  u|Hm  the  children  of  Israel.    He 
was  i'inploy<><l  to  curse  tlwrn,  but  '     '  '      imI  them  nujierlativoly. 

Itut  tf  the  |Mi]icy  of  KiMlural ii  of  railrua<!H  is  to  bo 
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permanent,  it  should  be  as  perfect  in  operation  and  as  nicely 
adjusted  as  possible ;  and  to  this  end  there  are  two  details  still 
desirable.  In  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  regulation,  as  well 
as  its  administrators,  should  be  able  to  know  exactly  what  is 
required  of  them:  exactly  what  to  expect,  and  be  forever — the 
one  as  well  as  the  other — confident  that  no  rules  and  regulations, 
penalties  or  punishments,  should  be  at  any  time  "  sprung  "  upon 
them,  or  be  enforced  by  way  of  surprise ;  or  without,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  that  due  process  of  law,  "  of  which  "  notice  "  has  been  held 
to  be  the  most  essential  part" :  it  is  necessary  and  vital  that  there 
shoxild  somewhere  be  and  remain  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Now,  the  tribunal  or  office  which  we  know  as  the  "  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  " — with  headquarters  in  Washington — is 
not  a  court  of  last  resort,  or,  indeed,  a  court  of  any  sort.  It  is 
nothing,  indeed,  but  a  referee  or  master-in-chancery,  whose  only 
authority  is  to  find  and  report  a  fact  or  a  state  of  facts.  (This 
has  been  repeatedly  held,  not  only  by  the  lower  courts,  but  by  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  itself.)  Moreover,  this  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  no  power  to  award  a  judgment;  or,  if 
it  does  award  a  judgment,  to  enforce  that  judgment  by  process  or 
execution.  However  penal  in  character  its  decrees  may  be,  the 
summary  process  must  issue  elsewhere. 

Assuming  that  the  American  principle  that  all  government  de- 
rives its  charter  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  has  been  satis- 
fied by  the  obedience  rendered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  by  the  railway  companies,  it  follows  that  the  rail- 
way companies  are  entitled  not  only  to  know  exactly  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  but  to  know  to  what  tribunals  they  are  amenable 
in  case  of  any  future  disobedience  or  inadvertence  or  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  provisions  or  edicts  by  which  they  are  governed. 
And,  further,  the  governed  are  entitled  to  a  single  statute  or  set  of 
statutes,  and  to  a  single  tribunal  or  succession  of  tribunals,  and 
to  be  relieved  from  the  confusion  of  conflicting  collateral  statutes 
and  collateral  tribunals.  If  they,  the  governed  railway  com- 
panies, are  not  entitled  to  know  just  exactly  what  they  are  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone,  then  they  are  entitled  to  the  public  sym- 
pathy rather  than  to  the  public  surveillance ;  and,  no  matter  what 
they  do  or  leave  undone,  can  plead  such  a  conflict  of  collatera 
laws  and  of  decisions  and  of  decrees  of  courts  as  will  leave  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  guided  by  anything — in  any  given  case 
— but  their  own  sovereign  discretion. 

Is  there  at  present  such  a  state  of  aflFairs  as  renders  the  rail- 
ways entitled  to  act  upon  their  own  sovereign  discretion,  equitably 
if  not  legally;  and  to  plead  mistake  in  case  of  an  arraignment 
for  any  consequences  or  any  result  of  such  action  ?  Remembering 
that  the  law  of  the  land,  the  common  law,  was  not  written  for  rail- 
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way  companies,  who  are  only  persons  (or  at  the  most  common 
carriers  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law),  certainly  they  are  entitled 
as  persons  tliat  statutes  passed  to  regulate  them  as  railway  com- 
panies should  be  definite,  fixed,  single,  and  certain.  It  is  as  abhor- 
rent to  justice  that  a  corix-iration,  or  a  railway  cori>oration,  a*  it  is 
that  a  natural  person,  should  \m  comjK-lled  by  law  to  act  at  his 
peril.  But  the  situation  is  exactly  this :  Anomalous  and  intoler- 
able and  abhorrent  to  justice  as  it  may  apjx'ar,  our  Unitod  States 
railway  companies  are  comjK'lle<l  by  law  to  at-t  at  their  j>eril.  For 
every  single  one  of  our  forty-four  sovereign  States,  and  about  all 
of  the  Territories,  have  copious  and  dictatory  statutes  concerning 
railways,  and  these  statutes  are  in  every  case  to  be  added  to — not 
held  appealable  to  or  reconcilable  with,  but  collaterally  additional 
to — the  Act  of  Interstate  Commerce  I  And  each  governed  and 
regulated  railway  company  must  either  select  some  course  of  pro- 
cedure which  shall  contain  some  three  or  four,  some  larger  or 
smaller,  groups  of  tliese  State  and  Federal  statutes,  or  else  disobey 
one  or  more  groups  of  them  at  its  peril ;  or  in  almost  every  possible 
case  presented  to  it  for  its  discretion  institute  suit  ft>r  a  construc- 
tion of  all  these  sUitutes  in  each  particular  case,  and  carry  it  to 
the  court  of  highest  resort,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statos ! 
Indeed  it  is  only,  as  I  have  said,  because  the  I  •  Commerce 

Commission  has  thus  far  been  composed  of  gi  and  jurists 

who  have  used  the  utmost  personal  judgment,  conservatism,  and 
leniency  in  a<lnunistering  the  statute,  that  every  railway  comjmny 
in  the  land  has  not  Ikhjii  driven  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
cedures (and  this  not  once  but  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times* 
almost  daily,  in  fact), viz.,  either  to  flatly  disobey,  or  elsi>  to  main- 
tain a  suit  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  l'nite«l  States.  But 
from  the  calmness  and  conservatism  of  a  tribunal  as  once, at  pres- 
ent or  at  any  one  time  constituted,  unbajipily  no  warrant  for  the 
future  or  for  any  other  time  can  be  drawn.  A  change  of  \MTSon\\tl, 
always  irassiblo,  might  ingraft  or  enforce  a  new  |>olicy  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  with  what  results  nobody  could  ])n'<licatt>  or  prophe- 
sy. But  line  can  always  stjito  tliat,  in  whatever  form  the  n-^ult 
came,  it  would  amount  to  an  interruption  of  jiublic  business  and 
of  the  course  of  commerce. 

Now,  there  are  two  remedies  for  this  state  of  things:  one  of 
which  has  been  urgixl  befon-,  an«l  by  a  no  means  inconsiderable  or 
thoughtless  or  turbulent  or  revolutionary  elem«>nt  of  the  }><ipula- 
tion  ;  and  the  other  of  which  has  Ikhmi  certainly  suggested!,  thoUKh 
not,  as  I  am  aware,  ever  very  8«>riously  discUKsojl.  The  first 
remwly  is  the  purchase  and  ojMTation  of  the  railways  by  the  (lov- 
ernni<-nt;  and  tlie  scsond  is  eitlwr  the  altolition  of  Stjite  railway 
stjituti'sand  of  StJit*'  Boarilh  "f  Uuilway  Conin  .orcisc  the 

making  of  the  F<xleral  Hoanl'*"  Iti.  r  t  it-On. —  •"  Mjipellato 
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court  from  the  court  of  the  State  Railway  Commissioners,  thus 
either  subordinating  or  conforming  all  State  railway  statutes  to 
the  Federal  statute  of  Interstate  Commerce,  amending  the  rail- 
way statutes  to  the  statute  of  Interstate  Commerce  in  as  far 
and  as  often  as  the  same  may  be  amended  or  altered  or  enlarged 
by  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  remedies— the  Government  purchase  and 
operation  of  railways— I  have  so  fully  and  at  length  discussed  in 
these  pages  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  touch  the  matter 
further,  unless  the  reasons  then  given  to  show  that  the  project 
was  impracticable  and  impossible  (or,  if  practicable  and  possible, 
then  unconstitutional)  can  be  disposed  of.     I  may  briefly  state 
that  the  principal  of  those  reasons  were :  first,  that  the  immense 
number  of  competing  railways  would  make  the  operation  of  more 
than  one  of  them  between  terminals  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  (which  would  attempt  to  compete  with 
itself),  while  to  discontinue  a  competing  road  would  be  to  deprive 
local  stations  of  business  facilities  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled as  well  as  the  terminals ;   and,  secondly,  as  above  stated, 
that  to  operate  the  five  hundred  railways  in  the  United  States,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  them,  would  necessitate  a  civil  serv- 
ice so  enormous  and  costly  that,  even  if  administered  with  the 
most  rigid  economy,  it  would  absolutely  and  superlatively  realize 
for  this  people  the  worst  effects  which  the  most  hectic  of  the 
popular  railway  reformers   have   projDhesied  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system.    In  addition  to  these  practical  objec- 
tions the  constitutional  objection  was,  that  the  purchase  of  our 
railways  would  be  impossible  at  present,  whatever  it  might  have 
once  been,  since  no  price  at  which  the  railway  plants  could  be 
purchased  could  be  arrived  at.    To  purchase  them  at  more  than 
their  value  would  be  a  robbery  of  the  non-railway  public;  to 
purchase  them  at  less  than  their  value  would  be  a  robbery  of' the 
owners  of  the  railways ;  while  to  purchase  them  at  their  exact 
value,  admitting  that  it  could  be  reckoned,  would  be  in  itself  a 
confiscation  (and  so  a  robbery),  as  forcing  innocent  holders  to 
relinquish  such  legitimate  investments  for  their  capital  as  they 
had  lawfully  seen  fit  to  select. 

As  to  the  second  remedy,  there  is,  I  think,  something— indeed, 
a  great  deal— to  be  said  in  its  favor,  not  only  from  the  side  of  the 
railway  companies,  but  from  the  side  of  the  people  of  this  country 
(from  the  shippers,  as  we  may  perhaps  call  the  non-railroad  oper- 
ating population ;  of  coiirse,  an  enormous  majority  of  the  whole). 
And  as  to  this  I  respectfully  offer  the  following  considerations,  not 
in  behalf  of  the  railways,  but  of  the  customers  of  the  railways. 

Congress  has  more  than  once  passed  a  national  bankruptcy 
act,  and,  I  believe,  always  with  beneficial  results.    Moreover,  I 
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think  no  sooner  has  a  national  bankruptcy  act  expired  or  been 
rei>o«le<l,  aii<l  the  various  State  insolvt-ncy  laws  more  or  loss  taken 
its  place,  tlian  the  public  cre<lit  has  ft-lt  the  change  unfavorably, 
and  tlio  business  interests  of  the  community  have  clamortvi  for 
the  re-enactment  (ir  rehaViilitation  of  tlie  national  stiitute.  Now, 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  stooil  alone,  both  the  railway 
companies  and  the  people  would  know  exactly  what  wa«  exi>ect*«d 
of  each,  imli'iK'ndently  and  re<iprocally.  A  coiHfication  of  the 
procetlure  thereunder  would  place  the  whole  simply  at  every- 
Ixxly's  hand.  Tl>e  railway  company  would  have  no  excuse  for 
disobe<lience,  and  the  aj^ffrieved  sliii)jK>r  would  have  not  only  his 
grievance  but  his  renie<ly  at  his  tongue's  end.  And  not  only 
would  the  shipper  have  a  right  to  prosecute  the  company  for  dis- 
obtvlience  or  iiia«l\  t  neglect  or  mistake,  but  the  railway 

company  mi>^l>t  \<:  ii^ainst   a  recalcitrant  shipjter  to  com- 

pel him  to  obey  the  law:  and  this  to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
niilway  ii>nii>atiy,  but  of  his  co-shijiiter  <>r  neighbor,  to  the  quiet- 
ing of  all  jMissible  railway  "  discrimination." 

If  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  paper  to  demonstrate  that  as 
the  Federal  law  stands,  and  as  all  tliese  Stat<'  and  Territorial  laws 
stand,  neither  of  the  great  interests  involvml.  neither  tlie  jieojile 
nor  the  railways,  can  know  where  they  stand,  either  independently 
or  reciprocally,  the  dt-monstration  is  easily  forthcoming. 

To  outline  it  as  briefly  as  possible:  At  the  app<'arance  upon 
our  stntute-botiks  of  the  act  of  Interstate  Commerce,  the  art  of 
railroading,  in  spite  of  all  and  singular  the  State  statutes  (some 
of  them  absolut<'ly  ridiculous,  more  of  them  unconstitutional, 
arbitrary,  and  jx-nal,  and  almost  prohibitive,  and  almost  all  of 
them  ine<|uitable  to  a  large  degree,  as  my  i>rior  jtajM^rs  have 
IK'rhaps  demonstrated),  was  rapidly  ajiproadiing  the  state  of 
an  exact  science.  But,  by  tlie  ajipearanoe  of  that  a<'t,  tliis  art  or 
science  of  railroa<ling  was  arrestisl  and  thrown  back  uj>on  it«clf 
in  a  sort  of  "chaos  by  act  of  Congress."  The  enormous  fixed  or 
mortgage  debts  of  tin-  American  railways— a  large,  iKThnjis  the 
largest  part  of  whidi  was  held  in  KurojK)  (wlicre,  to  a  degree 
almost  ini|Hissiblo  to  ad)H|uat(dy  <Ku»cribo  to  one  not  familiar  with 
these*  matters,  it  involv<sl  (lu>  national  crt><!it  ilsi'lf)— ha<l  n-ndered 
the  |K>oling  system  itnjH'rative.  This  ]KMiling  system  liad  not 
b«wn  "  sprting  "  by  the  railways  upon  the  people,  nor  was  it  for 
tl  •    of  higher   ratcH,  or  in   the  natun-  of  a  combination 

aj.; »  i.ide,  or  of  a  "Trust."     (»n  the   contrary,  it  ha<l  Invn 

evolved  nlowly — by  long  an<l  costly  exiK-riment*.  and  by  extended 
,1,  ■  •  •■  ,  "    ■  •  '  ■     ■  .  t- 

p.  •  ,  •  .  ■'"■ 

petuii  to  manufactures,  the  nvlnmation  of  waiito  lands  to  n^rx- 
cultural  pur|to«eii,  and  »o  had  resultin]  in  an  unexamphxi— and 
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promised  a  still  more  .enlarged — prosperity.  Not  only  ■^vas  it 
found  impossible  for  the  moment  to  equate  rates,  or  to  know 
what  to  charge  the  public  for  railway  service,  but  among  the 
railway  companies  themselves  it  was  impossible  to  contract  or 
hold  each  other  to  their  agreements,  covenants,  or  mutual  obliga- 
tions. Moreovei",  every  or  any  insignificant  local  railway  in  the 
land  (of  five  or  ten  miles  long,  or  even  of  less)  might  and  did 
solicit  and  accept  freight  to  any  point  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Mexico  at  arbitrary  rates — deliver  the  freight  at  the 
end  of  its  haul  to  other,  and  this  to  yet  other,  lines — so  finally 
forwarding  that  freight  to  its  destination  at  a  rate  absolutely 
prohibitive  to  a  trunk  line  extending  directly  from  the  shipping 
to  the  destinative  jjoint  of  that  very  freight ;  and  this  from  mo- 
tives, not  of  competition,  but  of,  say,  jealousy,  or  looking  to  the 
depreciation  of  securities,  and  so  of  ultimate  absorption,  or  con- 
trol, or  "  wrecking  "  of  the  trunk  line.  Into  this  confusion  stepped 
the  State  railway  boards,  each  lending  a  hand,  until  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  business  of  railroading  was  about  the  most  un- 
desirable and  unprofitable  of  employments  not  only,  but  a  sort  of 
punishment  in  itself.  In  short,  it  was  as  a  last  gasp,  or  a  forlorn 
hope,  that  the  railway  companies,  to  save  themselves,  invented 
"  pools,"  and  begged  acqiiiescence  in  them  of  the  short  local  lines 
— in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  earn  their  operating  expenses,  and 
possibly  a  prophetic  fraction  of  their  fixed  charges.  Imagine 
their  consternation  at  an  act  of  Congress  which  appeared  and 
prohibited  pooling! 

What  the  railway  companies  or  the  national  credit  would  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  first  important  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (known  as  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville decision),  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  That  decision, 
coming  at  the  right  time,  declared  that,  while  the  text  of  the  act 
forbade  "  pools  "  or  "  discriminations,"  or  "  the  charging  more  for 
a  short  than  a  long  haul,"  the  spirit  of  the  act  was  to  do  the  rail- 
way companies  as  well  as  the  shippers  justice  under  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.     In  short,  that  circumstances  must  control. 

Under,  I  say,  that  benign  decision,  the  railways  have  been 
able  to  exist  and  to  prosper  and  pay  their  fixed  charges.  The 
"  Gentlemen's  Agreement " — nothing  more  or  less  than  a  series  of 
"  pools,"  called  "  associations  " — only  created  by  a  sort  of  national 
instead  of  local  consent  (that  is,  by  the  principal  railways  acting 
as  a  unit  instead  of  by  groups  of  railways  here  and  there — grouped 
by  local  or  competitive  considerations),  has  enabled  the  interest 
on  American  railway  securities  to  be  met  abroad,  and  so  the 
national  credit  maintained  in  the  sensitive  European  markets, 
and  all  for  the  time  has  been  well.  The  expense,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  borne  by  the  people — the  shippers.    There  has  been  a  uni- 
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form  advance  in  freights.  But  this  advapce  the  people  have  felt 
waa  a  small  enough  price  to  pay  for  the  principle  of  Federal 
contr>)l  of  railways;  and,  as  I  say,  the  railway  companies  have 
acquiesced. 

But,  while  the  situation  is  just  at  present  satisfactory,  and 
while  the  railway  companies,  up  to  the  pres<'nt  time,  have  l>een 
able  t<j  "  pull  tlirough,"  it  is  imjMJSsible  to  deny  that  there  is  cause 
for  considerable  uneasiness,  and  indee<l  for  considerable  positive 
alarm,  in  the  railway  situation.  It  can  not  be  too  often  n'j>eated 
that  the  enormous  mortgage  ilebt  of  our  five  huiidre<l  American 
railway  companies,  averaging  some  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per 
mile  for  some  3(Mi,(X»0  miles  of  railway,  being  largely  held  abroad 
and  payable  in  gold,  most  intricately  and  indis.stilubly  controls 
our  national  cretlit.  It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that 
the  jiayment  of  the  interest  on  this  vast  <lebt  or  loan  is  dependent 
upon  the  earnings  of  all  this  mileage,  and  that,  if  the  shipj»er  can 
not  pay  what  the  railway  earns,  this  interest  can  not  W  ]>ai<l.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  subject  of  a  conflicting  Fe<leral  and 
State  sujKTvision  of  railways,  and  of  their  relations  with  the 
people,  is  of  popular  interest,  and  deserves  discussion  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  instea<l  of  being  treated  oidy  in  finan- 
cial articles,  which  only  reach  the  banker,  the  investor,  and  the 
capitalist.  Nay,  more,  the  direct  interest  of  the  im.h)I)1o  in  the 
question  of  a  collateral  and  p()S.«*ibly  conflicting  State  and  Fe»leral 
jurisdiction  over  railway  companies  is  even  more  immediate 
than  as  above  outlined.  Indeed,  this  direct  popular  interest  can 
be  traced  into  so  many  channels,  each  one  of  them  ramifying 
into  so  many  more,  that  one  quite  despairs  of  exhausting  them 
within  the  limits  (»f  a  single  j)ai»er.  Some  of  the  more  imi>ortant 
of  these  channels  may  be,  however,  briefly  indicatitl : 

First,  it  is  directly  to  the  public  intert^st :  to  the  inten»st  of  each 
individual,  cajiitalist,  investor,  or  ]>rofe»sionnl  or  working  man, 
bread-winner  or  consvimer:  that  values  should  fluctuate  iu»  little 
as  possible,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  capital 
should  always  be  able  to  find  remtuierative  investment.  But  (as 
shown  Iwfore  in  these  i»age.s)  if  the  capit^tl  now  locked  up  in  rail- 
ways is  not  a  remuni-rative  investment,  the  next  step  is  the  rail- 
way baiikru|ilcy,  the  stork-"  waterer,"  and  the  railway-wrecker. 
Admitting,  then,  that  the  eiiiirmous  fortunes,  th<<  accumulations 
of  vast  rusourceg  in  the  liands  of  one  or  two  individuals — which 
was  the  lonstaiit  argument  <if  «iur  Mr.  Hudson  ami  his  ilk,  and 
always  is  and  alwaVH  will  )k<  the  argument  of  the  communiKi  and 
the  anarchist — comes  from  Ht<x'k-watering  and  railway-wnvking, 
it  is  the  dins't  jiojuilar  interest  that  our  railway  comjwinies  should 
earn  tlieir  fixe<|  charges.  And  to  earn  their  fixeil  chnrgc-s  they 
must  first,  as  wu  have  said,  earn  thoir  o|*eniting  ex]K>nsi«s:  and  to 
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earn  these,  or  either  of  these,  they  must  first  of  all  be  left  in  peace, 
and  not  at  their  peril  to  lawfully  do  all  lawful  business  which 
comes  to  them. 

A  second  ramification  of  this  question  of  conflicting  Federal 
and  State  laws  may  seem  at  first  far-fetched,  but  on  examination 
it  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  very  intricately  connected  with  the 
public  interest.  In  the  President's  last  message  to  Congress  his 
Excellency  says : 

"  I  have  twice  before  urgently  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
railroad  employ fe,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  During  the 
year' ending  June  30,1890,  3G9  brakemen  were  killed  and  7,84:1 
maimed  while  engaged  in  coupling  cars.  The  total  number  of 
railroad  employees  killed  during  the  year  was  2,451,  and  the  num- 
ber injured,  22,390.  This  is  a  cruel  and  largely  a  needless  sacrifice. 
The  Government  is  spending  nearly  one  million  dollars  annually 
to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen ;  every  steam-vessel  is 
rigidly  inspected  and  required  to  adopt  the  most  approved  safety 
appliances.  All  this  is  good ;  but  how  shall  we  excuse  the  lack  of 
interest  and  effort  in  behalf  of  this  army  of  brave  young  men, 
who,  in  our  land  commerce,  are  being  sacrificed  every  year  by  the 
continued  use  of  antiquated  and  dangerous  appliances  ?  A  law 
requiring  of  every  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  the 
equipment  each  year  of  a  given  per  cent  of  its  freight-cars  with 
automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes  would  compel  an  agreement 
between  the  roads  as  to  the  kind  of  brakes  and  couplers  to  be 
used,  and  would  very  soon  and  very  greatly  reduce  the  present 
fearful  death-rate  among  railroad  employes." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  brings  us  exactly  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  for,  while  the  President's  recommendation  is  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  considerable  in- 
equality and  injustice  might  result  from  a  carrying  out  of  the 
suggestion.  Even  humanitarian  laws  are  not  always  laws  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  For  example,  it  might  be 
asked.  Why  interstate  railways  only  ?  (of  course,  in  a  message 
to  Congress  only  interstate  railways  could  be  mentioned,  as  under 
its  jurisdiction,  though  this  is  only  true  in  a  measvire  and  not,  as 
I  take  it,  necessarily  so) — and,  if  interstate  railways  only,  how  if 
State  laws  should  also  provide  for  the  use  of  an  automatic  coupler, 
and  supposing  a  State  law  should  decree  the  use  of  one  kind  and 
the  Federal  law  decree  the  use  of  another  ?  Before  the  railway 
company  could  ask  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  decrees,  or  even 
in  good  faith  endeavor  to  provide  an  equivalent,  how  many  liti- 
gants might  arise  to  sue  for  a  penalty  under  one  law  or  the  other, 
or  how  many  railway  accidents  be  added  to  the  fatality  list  ?  And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  enforce- 
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mcnt  of  the  President's  suggestion  would  actually  work  a  hard- 
ship to  the  employes  themselves  by  throwing  thousands  of  them 
out  of  employrat'ut.  (Of  course,  the  hoary  old  question  as  to 
whether  improvements  in  machinery  in  the  long  run  d<»  actually 
throw  laborers  out  of  emplojTnent  might  be  discussed  just  hero, 
but  I  fancy  that  while  we  were  discussing  it  a  great  many  brake- 
men  might  starve.) 

If  such  a  matter  as  this  could  be  left  by  all  the  States,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  to  the  Federal  power,  and  if,  instead  of  so  sweep- 
ing a  law  as  the  President  suggests,  a  statute  might  be  provided 
reijuiring  the  draw-heads  of  all  freight-cars  manufacture*!  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  to  be  of  a  uniform  height  and  to  l>e 
within  projecting  frame  corners  from  ihe  rail  surfiu-e,  everybody 
can  see  that  not  only  humanity  but  i)erfect  justice  both  to  the 
railway  company  and  to  the  employe  would  be  subservetl.* 

We  are  not  at  present  discussing  the  question  of  automatic 
couplers ;  but  this  illustration  shows :  first,  the  necessity  of  a  single 
and  uniform  railway  law-maker,  and  that  the  law-maker  should 
be  guided  only  by  expert  knowledge  and  act  only  after  adequate 
discussion  and  deliberation  as  to  the  best  methods  for  not  only 
preserving  the  lives  of  employes,  but  of  conserving  to  them  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  the  railway  company  the 
opixirtunity  to  earn  the  money  to  i)ay  them  their  wages.  It  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject  already  so 
fully  discussed  in  these  pages;  but  when  the  reader  of  former 
jiapiTs  remembers  the  absurd  and  arbitrary  laws  i)!issed  by  cer- 
tain State  Legislatures,  such  as  prescribing  the  size  and  cost  of 
station-houses,  the  number  and  distance  even,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  business  or  the  earnings  of  the  comjiany,  ho  will 
see  at  once  how  i)r(iliibitive  of  j)rofitable  railway  enlerprisi-s  (ami 
Bo  how  perilous  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  national  prosp<>rity) 
it  may  be,  to  leave  all  statutory  control  and  regulation  of  railways 
in  its  present  in<li(Tirent,  undecidtnl,  an<l  altogether  tlia<itic  stato. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  tho  interest  of  the  nation,  of  the  public 
at  large,  f>f  the  railway  coniimniis,  (jf  their  emi>l<»ye8 — in  Kht>rt, 
of  all  concerne<l — that  s\ieh  an  adjustment  may  be  arrivtvl  at  as 
will  secure,  if  at  all,  a  Federal  control  of  railways  in  the  spirit  of 

*  I  think  inirh  •  law  m  ibU  would  h«  •  l>rll<>r  onv  Uwd  on*  dirMlinK  *'**  *■**  <*'  ■■ 
■uUHiiatii'  f«M|>lrr,  for  it  would  not  throw  ui,T  brnkrnivn  out  of  thrir  Julw.  A>  to  thr  Iom 
of  hfo  ^iiolirti  of  l>T  thr  rrrtldrnt,  ihr  Urt;rr  niinilirr  of  ln>t<ii(>ni  will,  I  think,  («>  fimnd 
tn  h«Tr  oourrrd  >l  iil|flu,  tihrn  lir«krm<-n,  nut  kniinin);  of  omir««'  thr  lir-Jphl  nf  ihi>  dniii. 
hmiii  <if  tliF  run  •|'|ini«rhin|;  thrtn,  and  often  uliilr  u«in)t  pvrrr  |<rpr«ullnii,  mlghl  tie 
can^'lil  mi'l  rru»lir'd  liy  •  difffr^nil  l-nild  of  <-«r  *\\\\  flunh  f^»mrr»,  or  hljfhrr  or  ii»ww  tim. 
|h  Surli  *  U  thli  ilrlali,  tml  innlrlin);  ihr  ntmiiMiT 

o«< '  >r  iir  r«ni  (*>  :      :     u  nilh  ftdnjuatr  dunk^v*,  wivuld  l«p,  I 

think,  •  Milutar^  uid  u>  pimi|il«rT  uno. 
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the  present  Act  of  Interstate  Commerce,  by  making  that  act  su- 
perior to  and  controlling  all  State  laws :  at  any  rate,  some  single 
tribunal  whose  decisions  may  make  a  body  of  railway  law  for 
the  protection  as  well  as  for  the  discipline  of  railway  com- 
panies. If  a  possible  dissenting  voice  should  urge  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  a  "  State  "  and  an  "  interstate  "  railway, 
I  may  add  that  it  has  been  held  repeatedly  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  never  denied  by  the  courts,  that  a  rail- 
road which  is  wholly  within  a  single  State,  if  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  going  to  or  coming  from 
another  State,  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  congressional  control ;  and  the  Commission  have  repeat- 
edly asserted,  and  are  in  this  upheld  by  the  highest  authority,* 
that  Congress  may  with  respect  to  all  the  subjects  of  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce,  the  power  engaged  in,  and  the  instruments 
by  which  it  is  carried  on.  It  gives  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rules 
by  which  it  shall  be  governed  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
shall  be  conducted.  It  embraces  within  its  control  all  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  that  commerce  may  be  carried  on,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  aided  and  encouraged ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  in  error,  this  power  has  been  extended,  by  the  present  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  the  regulations  and  the  work- 
ings and  maintenance  of  a  bridge  over  which  freight  having  an 
interstate  destination  is  transported !  With  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitutional  clause,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  going 
too  far  if  the  Commission  should  assume  a  veto  power  over  the 
State  Commissioners ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to 
use  it  with  the  highest  possible  regard  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  jurisdictions  proposed  for  such  a  tribunal  of  rail- 
way last  resort  as  I  have  suggested  is  that  of  restricting  the  con- 
struction of  proposed  railway  lines  by  decreeing  whether  or  not  a 
proposed  railway  line  is  necessary  or  desirable  between  two  given 
points.  I  think  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  however,  that  no  such 
jurisdiction  will  ever  be  assumed,  or,  if  assumed,  will  ever  be  exer- 
cised by  any  tribunal  or  court  within  the  United  States.  This 
people  would  resent  (and  no  class  of  it  sooner  than  that  of  men  of 
the  Hudson  caliber,  who  see  in  railways  the  approaching  cataclysm 
of  the  nation),  as  intolerable,  the  idea  of  any  arbitrator — however 
lofty — deciding  upon  an  individual's  right  to  invest  his  own  capi- 
tal entirely  as  seemed  to  him  good ;  but  principally  because  such 
a  power,  if  granted,  would  not  be  confined  to  a  negative  action 
alone.  The  right  to  forbid  the  building  of  a  railway  between  two 
certain  points  would  lead  up  to,  and  in  time  arrogate,  the  right 

*  93  I'.  P.,  103-114.     Id.,  196. 
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to  decree  the  building  of  another  railway  between  two  other 
points;  and  as  the  one  would  be  impossible,  so  the  other  would 
be  absurd. 

For  all  that  is  said  about  superfluous  and  over-railway  con- 
struction, I  confess  that  I  would  like  to  hear  mentioned  the  one 
of  our  five  hundred  United  States  railway  lines  which  is  sujterflu- 
ous,  or  which  the  community  which  is  served  by  it  would  consent 
to  have  torn  up  or  to  otherwise  dispense  with.  I  have  myself 
cajoled,  arj?ued,  and  fought  for  rights  of  way,  and  finally  brought 
condemnation  and  sundry  other  legal  jiroceedings  in  order  to  con- 
struct a  railway ;  but,  once  constructed,  I  think  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  limb  or  life  to  suggest  a  disoontiniiance  of  that  railway 
to  the  very  people  who  once  resisted,  to  their  last  extremity,  its 
location. 

Tlie  jieople  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  their  railways 
in  a  sense  which  obtains  in  no  other  country  on  this  planet.  To 
say  that  the  railways  have  turned  forests  into  farms  and  made 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  does  not  express  this  obligation. 
It  is  a  greater  one  than  that.  To  the  United  States  as  to  no  other 
nation  the  railways  have  brought  wealth  by  a  present  realization 
of  prospective  revenues  so  enormously  as  to  quite  amount  to  an 
actual  creation  of  values.  In  other  countries  railways  have  been 
built  when  populations  demanded  them,  or  could  not  exist  longer 
without  them — when  great  cities  were  to  be  brought  together  and 
great  indiistries  to  be  served.  In  the  Uniteil  States  the  railways 
have  precetle<l  and  createil  the  demand,  the  interests,  the  cities 
themselves. 

The  percentage  in  error  of  judgment  is  at  least  no  greater  in 
the  jiromoting  of  railway  enterprises  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
human  proce<lure.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  argue  that  even  a  forced 
railway  construction — where  actually  no  demand  can  be  pro- 
mised, no  interests  subserved,  where  no  ca]>ital  seeks  If^itimate 
investment,  ami  no  tratlic  exists,  and  for  only  ulterior  ]iur]>oseB 
(such  aa  "selling  out") — is  entirely  a  disadvantage  to  a  com- 
munity. Even  the  debentures  of  s\ich  a  railway  are  not  a  public 
Imnleii.  For,  while  a  promise  to  pay  vahie  is  not  iH'rha|>s  a  crea- 
tion of  value  at  the  start,  if  interest  \to  paid  upon  thi»t  pnnniso  and 
it  is  finally  fundetl  and  ultimately  juiid  in  casli,  it  bi'c<inies  a  con- 
tribution to  the  public  wi'allh  (liowever  meanwhile  tiiiit  pronjise 
or  the  guarant(>o  of  it  may  work  criticism  or  prophecy  of  national 
niin,  or  the  I'locution  of  the  «gitat<ir  or  the  communist  about 
bloated  or  unliealtliy  privati*  fortunes  and  the  like).  Largt>  view§ 
and  considi-rationiJ  of  "  the  long  run,"  do  not,  I  think,  warrant  any 
pat«'rnal  surveillance  over  private  cajiital  or  the  laws  <if  supply 
and  demand.  What  is  want<><l  in  either  a  Hurce<w»e  of  railway 
commiKHiouM,  Fe«Ieral,  Stiite,  and  Territorial,  in  the  Unit<xl  StatvA, 
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or  else  that  those  tribunals  wliich  do  exist  be  created  into  an  intelli- 
gible succession,  with  one  of  last  resort  at  the  top,  whose  decrees 
shall  bo  final  to  protect,  as  well  as  to  discipline,  both  the  railway- 
company  and  its  customers. 


PESTIFEROUS  PLANTS. 

By  Prof.  BYKON  D.  HALSTED, 
botanist  of  new  jersey  agricultural  college  experiment  station. 

OOME  plants,  naturallj'',  are  better  fitted  to  subserve  the  wants 
^^   of  man  than  others,  and  for  the  growth  of  these  he  puts  forth 
special  effort ;  in  short,  the  whole  underlying  foundation  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  rests  upon  methods  of  favoring  these  plants  and 
thereby  enlarging  and  multiplying  those  qualities  in  them  that 
led  to  their  being  chosen  by  man  as  objects  of  cultural  attention. 
All  plants,  therefore,  that  now  legitimately  occupy  space  in  our 
fields,  orchards,  and  gardens  are  living  an  unnatural  life,  because 
they  are  in  part  creatures  of  selection  and  care ;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that,  owing  to  this  stimulus  under  which  they  have  flour- 
ished for  generations,  when  the  fostering  hand  of  man  is  with- 
held they  either  perish  or  gradually  drift  back  to  the  wild  state 
and  slowly  lose  many  of  their  most  valuable  qualities  as  culti- 
vated plants  and  regain  those  that  better  fit  them  for  the  stern 
battle  of  life.     During  the  time  while  cultivated  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  plane  of  usefulness  there  have  been  many  other 
species  with  no  merit  in  their  products  that  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  these  fostered  plants.    The  weeds  have 
grown  strong  because  obliged  to  fight  their  way  and  take  every 
possible  advantage  when  opportunity  offers.     They  quickly  win 
in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  every  field  devoted  to  cultivated 
crops,  when  man's  care  is  withheld,  and  multiply  their  kind  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.     More  reasonable  it  would  be  to  expect  a 
man  under  the  softening  influences  of  civilized  life  to  win  in  the 
rough  race  for  existence  when  placed,  unaided,  among  savage  In- 
dians, than  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  parsnip  or  onion  seedling 
when  surrounded  by  a  rank  growth  of  weeds. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  a  plant  that  Cain-like 
curses  it  forever.  No  part  of  the  leaf,  stem,  fruit,  or  flower  gives 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  a  weed,  and  therefore  we 
are  forced  back  to  the  definition  that  was  accepted  a  long  time 
ago,  namely,  "  A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place."  Its  relation  to 
others  makes  a  plant  a  weed.  A  rose  bush  of  the  rarest  variety, 
and  one  highly  prized  in  its  proper  place,  is  a  weed  when  occupy- 
ing the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  some  other  plant  that  has  the 
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authorized  right  to  tho  Boil.  Clover  and  the  Ix'st  of  grosses  may 
be  serious  weeds,  fit  subjects  to  be  uproote<l  by  tho  cultivator  or 
hoe,  when  growing  in  u  corn-field  and  injuring  tho  maize  cr»jp. 
If  a  field  is  devoted  to  wheat,  it  follows  that  all  other  plants 
therein  may  be  weeds,  whether  it  be  cockle,  red-root,  or  an  oak 
tree. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  any  kind  of  a  plant  being  a  wood,  but 
this  thought  does  not  prevent  some  species  always  being  out  of 
place.  For  exainjile,  there  is  no  function  in  the  i^conomy  of  tho 
farm  garden  that  the  Canada  thistle  can  do  as  well  as  many  other 
plants.  As  a  forage  plant,  or  a  source  of  nutritious  8oe<is  or 
beautiful  flowers,  the  pig-weeds  are  a  substantial  failure,  equaled 
only  by  their  success  in  occupying  the  soil  and  robbing  it  of 
nourishment  designed  for  useful  plants.  It  would  puzzle  any  one 
to  find  a  pniper  jilaco  for  the  horse-nettle,  now  advancing  upou 
the  Ejistorn  farmers  from  the  Southwest,  and  destined  to  spreiul 
its  horrid,  prickly,  worse  than  worthless  branches  over  our  cult- 
ured soil.  The  bur-grass,  cockle-burs,  burdock,  and  a  long  list 
of  congeners  are  practically  universal  every -day  curses  from  which 
all  earnest  crop-growers  wish  to  be  free. 

Tho  natural  covering  of  a  fertile  soil  is  a  growth  of  vegetation. 
Upon  tho  broad,  open  prairie  there  is  a  dense  coat  of  grass, 
while  in  tho  Eastern  States  a  heavy  growth  of  trees  clothtxl  the 
virgin  soil.  So  strong  is  Nature's  desire  to  imsert  this  right  that 
if  we  allow  one  of  our  fields  to  lie  fallow,  at  the  ond  of  the  season 
it  will  bo  covered  with  vegetation.  She  understands  that  a  bare 
soil  is  a  wasteful  soil,  for  while  it  is  not  producing  anything  it 
may  lose  by  leaching  much  fertility  already  in  its  bosom.  Kvery 
generation  of  plants  inherits  tho  deposits  of  all  previous  g(*n- 
erations,  and  in  turn  should  add  to  tho  accumulate<l  stock  in  the 
soil.  By  this  economical  and  saving  practice  of  Nature  tho  fer- 
tile newly  broken  gr/iss  lands  have  been  mmle,  while  the  upjMr 
Koil  in  tho  forest  luis  received  tho  enriching  lu-cunnilations  of 
ages.  Man  overturns  this  harmonious  system,  and  by  bn-aking 
up  tho  sod  destroys  the  very  method  by  which  sod  is  ina»le.  He 
clears  away  tho  forest  and  nukuy  of  tho  conditions  which  favor 
the  growth  of  trix-s.  It  is  u|Mm  this  newly  oxjiosed  soil  thai 
weinls  assert  their  supremacy,  and  if  the  hand  of  nuiii  in  withheld 
they  will  soon  weave  a  garment,  in  its(<lf  \inat tractive,  tlial  clothes 
tho  )>aro  uarth.  WihhIh  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  this  to 
one]  ;  by  cullivateil  plants.     Bring  lip,  if  you  ]  "  iiio 

•oil   i!  '    bottom  of  a  newly  dug  well,  and  if  ex^  ra 

Muutun  Nonio  weodii  will  have  plant4><l  colonies  u|  on  tho  Itaru  hoN|Mi 
and  vie<l  with  each  other  for  the  entire  |M>i»m<Ksion  of  the  new  t««r- 
ritory,  at  the  same  time  gaining  in  forous  for  thu  ootMi|>Mtion  of 
any  ainiilar  placu  olsowhero. 
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The  crop-grower  necessarily  introduces  the  condition  of  a  bare 
soil  for  a  portion  of  the  year  for  every  crop,  and  must  therefore 
accept  the  situation :  while  he  invites  their  presence  and  develop- 
ment, even  stimulating  them  in  various  ways  by  making  the  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  growth  of  his  crop  plant,  he  must  become 
a  competitor  with  the  weeds  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
weed  seeds  are  either  in  the  soil  or  soon  find  an  abundant  en- 
trance, and  if  the  way  is  clear  the  young  pests  are  up  and  doing 
as  with  the  morning  sun. 

Most  of  our  weeds,  like  much  of  our  vermin,  have  come  to  us 
from  beyond  the  sea.  Just  how  they  emigrate  in  every  case  will 
never  be  known ;  some  came  as  legitimate  freight,  but  many  were 
"  stowaways."  Some  entered  from  border  lands  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  on  river  bosoms,  in  the  stomachs  of  migrating  birds, 
clinging  to  hairs  of  passing  animals,  and  a  hundred  other  ways 
besides  by  man  himself.  Into  the  New  England  soil  and  that 
south  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  weed  seeds  first  took  root. 
Also  the  native  plants,  with  a  strong  weedy  nature,  developed 
into  pests  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Many  of  the  native  weeds 
are  shy  and  harmless  in  comparison  with  the  persistent  and 
pugnacious  ones  that  have  like  vagabonds  emigrated  to  our 
shores.  Why  should  it  be  that  plants  of  another  country  not 
only  find  their  way  here,  but  after  arriving  assert  themselves 
with  a  vigor  far  surpassing  our  native  herbs  ?  Dr.  Gray,  in  writ- 
ing upon  this  point,  says,  "As  the  district  here  in  which  the 
weeds  of  the  Old  World  prevail  was  naturally  forest-clad,  there 
were  few  of  its  native  herbs  which,  if  they  could  bear  the  expos- 
ure at  all,  were  capable  of  competition  in  the  cleared  land  with 
emigrants  from  the  Old  World."  The  European  weeds  had 
throiigh  long  ages  adajijted  themselves  to  the  change  from  forest 
to  cleared  land,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  flourish  here  in 
the  rich  forest  soil  that  was  suddenly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sub- 
jected to  other  new  conditions  by  the  felling  of  the  trees.  To  go 
back  of  this  we  are  not  sure  that  the  ancestors  of  some  of  our 
Eiiropean  weeds  ever  came  from  the  forests,  but  instead  were 
brought  into  the  cleared-up  lands  from  open  regions  in  the  early 
days  of  agriculture  in  the  Old  World.  As  civilized  man  moved 
westward,  the  weeds  followed  him,  re-enforced  by  new  native  ones 
that  soon  vied  with  those  of  foreign  blood.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  these  natives  of  the  interior  ran  back  upon  the  trail  and  be- 
came new  enemies  to  the  older  parts  of  our  land.  The  conditions 
favorable  for  the  spreading  of  weeds  have  increased  with  the 
development  of  our  country,  until  now  we  are  literally  overrun. 
Weeds  usually  as  seeds,  go  and  come  in  all  directions,  no  less  as 
tramps  catching  a  ride  upon  each  passing  freight  train  than  in 
cherished  bouquets  gathered  between  stations  and  tenderly  cared 
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for  by  transcontinental  tourists  in  parlor  cars.  "  Weeds,"  Bur- 
roughs wiys,  "are  great  travelers.  .  .  .  They  are  going  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  they  walk,  they  fly,  they  swim.  .  .  .  They 
go  under  ground  and  they  go  above,  across  lots  and  by  the  high- 
way. But  like  other  tramps  they  find  it  safest  by  the  highway ; 
in  the  fields  they  are  intercepted  and  cut  off,  but  on  the  public 
road  every  boy,  every  passing  herd  of  sheep  or  cows,  gives  them 
a  lift."  They  lovo  the  half-earnest  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  will 
crowd  around  his  barns  and  dwelling,  and  flourish  in  his  garden 
and  fields  so  long  as  he  favors  them  with  slight  attention  to  his 
crops. 

The  fact  is  patent  that  weeds  are  everywhere,  and  the  best 
means  need  to  be  taken  to  resist  their  greater  prevalence.  In 
this  warfare  against  them  there  is  no  weapon  equal  to  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  enemy — that  is,  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  these  pests,  their  appearance  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
methods  of  jiropagation,  and  dissemination  of  the  seed.';.  This 
knowle<lge  is  much  more  highly  appreciated  in  Europe  than  here. 
In  Germany,  for  example,  they  have  wall  maps  upon  which  the 
leading  weeds  are  represented.  Hung  as  these  are  upon  the 
school-room  walls.a  child,  simply  from  daily  seeing  these  lifo-liko 
colored  drawings  of  the  various  posts,  will  learn  their  appearance 
and  names.  Some  such  Tnetho<l  of  instruction  is  needtxl  in  this 
country,  by  which  the  children  who  are  soon  to  be  our  farmers 
and  gardeners  may  become  familiar  with  tlie  troublesome  weeds 
even  in  advance  of  their  advent,  that  the  projx-r  means  may  be 
taken  at  tJiico  for  meeting  and  destroying  them.  Editors  of  agri- 
cultural papers  and  professors  in  agricultural  colleges  yearly  re- 
ceive many  letters  asking  for  the  simplest  kind  of  information 
concerning  numy  common  weeds,  thus  showing  the  general  lack 
of  knowledge  upon  this  important  subject  To  put  a  map  of  a 
dozen  of  tho  most  destructive  weo<ls  upon  the  walls  of  every 
country  scli(iol-h(ius««  in  the  Uniteil  States  is  a  great  undertaking; 
but  if  it  were  done,  the  next  antl  Bucceo<ling  generations  of  farm- 
ers would  bo  the  better  ablo  to  carry  on  the  work  of  ext«irmina- 
tion.  There  are  a  larg<i  miiiiber  of  farmers'  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  hanging  a  w«H»d  chart 
upon  the  walls  of  these  halls  where  farmers  gather  from  time  to 
time  for  mutual  improvement  and  a  Ixtter  understjinding  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  a  more  jirofitjiblo  tigriculture. 

Weeds  hiivo  been  neg!««i'le<l  in  more  ways  than  »)ne,  and  just 
■o  far  as  Ihey  ant  overlooked  and  left  to  IheinKelveH  the  greater 
will  l>o  the  curso.  As  <ine  hxiks  over  the  premium  \\n\»  of  our 
thouK^iiids  of  county  and  Ktati-  fairs  one  seldom  wh's  a  prixe  offor«Ml 
for  the  lj<'Mt  collertion  of  we««dH.  It  seeniH  incompatible  with  otir 
fitntsss  of  things  to  have  a  good  collection  of  anything  that  is  bad  ; 
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and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  class  of  plants  about 
which  an  increase  of  knowledge  is  more  imperative  than  these 
same  ugly  weeds.  A  few  dollars  expended  in  awards  by  each 
fair  association  would  bring  together  lists  of  plant  pests  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  would  not  only  surprise  but  greatly  instruct 
those  who  see  them.  It  is  not  less  important  for  the  farmers  of 
any  district  to  know  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  weed  than  of  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  fruit  or  grain. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  conclusion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  space  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  has  al- 
ready been  set  aside  for  a  display  of  the  weeds  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  preparations  are  now  making  for  a  full  occupation  of  the 
allotment. 


KOREAN  MOUNTAINS  AND  MOUNTAINEERS. 

Bt  CHARLES   W.  CAMPBELL. 

AS  delineated  on  a  Korean  map  of  the  country,  the  White 
Head  Mountain  seems  to  consist  of  a  circle  of  jagged  peaks 
inclosing  a  moderate-sized  lake.  The  description  of  it  in  Chi- 
nese, in  the  letterpress  department  of  the  Atlas,  recites  that 
"  Peik-tu  San,  or  White  Head  Mountain,  lies  seven  or  eight  days' 
journej'  to  the  west  of  Hoiryeng  (a  town  on  the  Korean  border), 
in  Manchu  territory.  The  mountain  is  in  three  tiers,  is  two  hun- 
dred li,  or  sixty  miles  high,  and  the  circuit  of  its  base  covers  one 
thousand  li,  or  three  hundred  miles.  On  the  summit  there  is  a 
lake  eight  hundred  li,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, whence  flow  the  three  rivers  Yalu,  Sungari,  and  Tumen." 
These  dimensions  are  greatly  depreciated  in  Mr.  James's  descrip- 
tion of  the  mountain  in  his  book.  The  Long  White  Mountain. 
Nevertheless,  lakes  in  mountain-tops  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level  are  rare  enough  to  tempt  the  adventurous 
traveler  to  try  to  explore  them ;  and  this  one  on  Peik-tu  San 
yields  precedence  in  interest,  historically  and  geographically,  to 
few  others  in  the  world.  So  thought  Mr.  Charles  W.  Campbell, 
of  the  English  consular  service  in  China,  when,  on  the  last  days 
of  August,  1889,  he  left  Seoul  on  the  tedious  journey,  by  primitive 
Korean  conveyances,  of  six  hundred  miles  to  the  mountain.  From 
his  account  of  the  journey,  and  the  discussion  it  called  forth  in 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  are  derived  the  facts  given  in 
this  article. 

The  country  traversed  during  the  first  four  daj-s  of  the  journey 
was  typical  of  the  center  and  south  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
"  Korea  is  a  land  of  mountains.  Go  where  you  will,  a  stretch  of 
level  road  is  rare,  and  a  stretch  of  level  plain  rarer  still.    The 
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view  from  any  proniiiiont  lioiglit  is  always  the  same;  the  eye 
ran>;08  over  un  expanse  of  hill-tops,  now  running  in  a  succession 
of  long,  billowy  lines,  now  broken  up  like  the  wavelets  in  a 
choppy  sea,  often  green  with  forest,  but  just  as  often  bare  and 
forbidding.  Clear  mountain  brooks  or  shallow  streams  rushing 
over  betls  of  gravel  are  never  wanting  in  the  valleys  below,  where 
a  rude  long  bridge,  or  curling  smoke,  or  the  presence  of  cultiva- 
tion, leads  you  to  observe  the  brown  thatch  of  some  huts  clus- 
tered under  the  lee  of  a  hill."  On  the  fifth  day  Mr.  Campbell 
"  branched  into  untrodden  country  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
remarkable  range  called  the  Keum  Kang  San,  or  Diamond 
Mountain,  where  the  most  notable  collection  of  Buddhist  monas- 
teries in  Korea  is  to  be  found.  There  w)is  a  considerable  change 
in  the  configuration  of  the  land  as  wo  pjissed  eastward  from 
Keum-Seng.  The  valleys  contracted  into  narrow,  rm-ky  gbns, 
forests  of  oak,  pine,  maple,  and  chestnut  clothed  the  steeper  and 
loftier  slopes,  and  cover  sufficiently  thick  to  delight  the  heart  of 
the  sj)ortsinan  abounded  everywhere."  A  pass  too  st<H?p  for  laden 
animals  had  to  be  crossed  with  the  helji  of  bearers.  It  is  known 
as  the  Tan-pa  Ryong,  and  is  the  western  barrier  of  the  Keum 
Kang  region.  "The  summit  is  about  twenty-eight  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level.  Thence  in  clear  weather  a  view  of  the  Dia- 
mond Mountains  was  said  to  bo  obtainable,  and  the  name  Tan- 
pa,  which  means  '  Crop-hair,'  was  given  to  the  ridge  in  the 
early  days  of  Korean  Hiidilhism,  to  signify  that  those  who  reached 
this  point  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cloister,  and  should  sever  their 
connection  with  the  world  by  parting  with  their  hair. 

"  From  Taii-pa  Ryeng,  a  journey  of  sixtit>n  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly ilirection  bnjught  us  to  Ch'ang-An-Sa,  or  the  Temple  of 
Eternal  R4'st,  a  Hmldhi.st  mona.stery  at  the  foot  of  the  Keum  Kang 
San  (Dianiund  Jluuntains).  These  mrjuntains  are  a  remarkable 
section  of  the  main  range  which  prmtically  detormines  the  oast 
coast  of  Korea.  Klsewlnre  the  aspect  of  the  chain  is  tamo  enough, 
but  in  the  north  of  the  Kang-wen  jirovince  it  suddenly  starts  into 
a  towering  mass  of  irregular,  prwipitous  rocks,  wliose  appearance 
earned  fc^r  thcfin  many  centuries  ago  their  j)rosont  designation. 
Viowisl  from  the  East<Tn  Sea,  which  is  not  more  than  thirty  mili« 
off  a«  tlu'  crow  Hies,  their  serrated  outliiH<  is  very  striking,  and 
must  always  make  thorn  conspicuouH.  The  district  they  iK'cupy 
is  a  fairly  well  defined  c)no,  sonio  thirty  miles  long  by  twenty 
brojul.  Kew  places  are  more  renowned  in  any  country  than  those 
mountains  are  in  Korea  ;  in  jMipular  estimation  they  are  the  hroH- 
xdtttl  of  sthenic  lovulincHH,  the  ]H<rf(H-lion  of  wild  bt^tuty  in  Nature. 
I  found  tlial  both  Cliiiiisi'  aii'l  .laj  'ike  and  wrote  of  thnm. 

but  more  Itecauso  they  are  a  Hudo  :iler  than  for  any  otlier 

retuton.     At  Sch>u1  a  visit  to  Keum  Kang  San  is  quito  fnMhionablo, 
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and  supplies  all  the  material  necessary  for  reputation  as  a  trav- 
eler. Buddhism  evidently  found  a  home  in  these  secluded  mount- 
ains soon  after  its  introduction  into  Korea,  which  Chinese  and 
native  records  tell  us  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  A  Korean  book — the  Keum  Kang  San 
Record — states  that  Ch'ang-An-Sa  was  restored  or  rebuilt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  monastery  itself  tradi- 
tion dates  the  oldest  relics  from  theT'ang  period  (a.  d.  C18  to  907). 
At  present  upward  of  forty  shrines,  tended  by  three  or  four  hun- 
dred monks,  a  few  nuns,  and  a  host  of  lay  servitors,  are  scattered 
over  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the  Diamond  Mountains.  The 
great  majority  of  the  monks  are  congregated  at  the  four  chief 
monasteries,  and  the  nuns  possess  a  small  sanctuary  or  two  where 
they  find  sufficient  to  do,  apart  from  religious  exercises,  in  weav- 
ing cotton  and  hempen  garments  and  other  womanly  occupations. 
The  monks,  when  not  in  residence  at  the  monasteries,  travel  all 
over  the  country,  alms-bowl  in  hand,  chanting  the  canons  of 
Buddha  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  building 
of  a  new  altar  or  for  the  repair  of  an  old  one,  and  begging  from 
day  to  day  the  food  and  resting-place  which  are  rarely  denied 
them." 

The  route  followed  a  rough  torrent  winding  up  the  west  slope 
to  the  water-shed — which  is  4,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
highest  point  reached  in  the  journey  across  Korea — and  descended 
the  eastern  flank  by  a  wild  mountain-path.  "  The  monastery  of 
Ch'ang-An  is  superbly  situated  a  little  way  up  the  west  slope. 
The  lofty  hills  which  wall  in  the  torrent  on  the  north  recede  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  and  rejoin  it  again,  leaving  in  the  interval 
a  semicircular  space  of  level  ground,  upon  which  the  temple  is 
built.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  the  deep-green  set- 
ting of  this  half-circlet  of  hills,  rising  up  like  a  rampart  from  the 
rear  of  the  buildings,  and  rendered  additionally  pleasing  to  the 
eye  by  a  symmetrical  covering  of  leafy  forest  and  shrub.  In 
front,  the  water  swishes  and  swirls  through  rough,  tumbled  gran- 
ite blocks,  here  and  there  softening  into  a  clear  pool,  and  beyond 
this  again  towers  a  conical  buttress  of  the  Keum  Kang  San,  thickly 
clothed  with  pines  and  tangled  undergrowth  for  half  its  height. 
The  peak  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the  range.  Gaping 
seams  and  cracks  split  it  vertically  from  the  summit  down  until 
vegetation  hides  the  rock,  at  sufficiently  regular  intervals  to  give 
one  the  impression  of  looking  at  the  pipes  of  an  immense  organ. 
The  topmost  ribs  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  gleam  bare  and 
blue  in  the  evening  sun ;  but  lower  down  the  cracks  and  ledges 
afford  a  precarious  lodging  to  a  few  conifers  and  stunted  oaks." 
The  other  mountains  along  the  route  occupy  equally  pretty  situ- 
ations.   Soon  after  crossing  the  Keum  Kang  range,  Mr.  Campbell 
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struck  the  Ja|>an  Sea.  A  journey  of  sixty  niiloB  along  the  coast 
^  to  WtMj-san,  t)uu  of  the  ports  o|vnf<l  to  tradf  by  the 

f  fori'ifjn  powers.     Henco  he  followM  the  coa«t-Iino 

northward  for  pix  days,  parsing  through  a  number  of  (xipulous 
towns,  to  Puk-ch'eiig.  Tn44]e.  whii-h  was  not  active  on  the  Seoul- 
Wt-n-san  route,  was  jiarticularly  stirring  along  the  oaat  coast  It 
is  mainly  in  ^lanchester  cottons.  Fairs  were  common  between 
Wen-san  and  Puk-chVng — as  they  are  in  all  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  Korea.  "The  road  was  always  auimiited  with  a  con- 
course of  merry,  brightly  dressed  people,  wending  their  way  to 
the  market  town;  women  currying  ] 

pears,  chiilies,  etc.,  on  their  lieads,  ..  , 

bulls  and  carU  laden  with  brushwood  for  fuel ;  produce  of  all 
kinds,  including  gruin  and  drieil  fish,  l>orne  by  ] 
sturdy,  half-nude  coolies,  perspiring  under  loftj  . 
works,  to  which  assortments  of  earthenware  pots  and  turned 
Woollen  dishes  are  attach»xl ;  and,  more  numerous  than  all.  the 
pl«asur« -s. .  ker,  or  ku-kynKj-kun,  in  holiday  dn-ss,  strutting 
along  in  conii)any  with  a  batch  of  friends,  gesticulating,  laugh- 
ing, and  criu-king  jokes  pro*luctivo  of  the  most  hilir  irth. 
Sucli  throngs  greeted  the  foreigner  witli  amused  sm,  nu»- 
times  a  trillo  rudely,  but  always  g<XHl-nuturtMUy.  The  women,  in 
most  cases,  behaved  as  proj>erly  conducted  Korean  women  ought 
to  do  when  their  faces  run  the  risk  of  being  scanned  by  a  stranger, 
and  turno<l  thoir  backs  upon  him ;  yet  fre<|uently  all  scruples 
vanished  before  an  overjKjwering  curiosity  to  tiike  in  the  |Mirticu- 
lars  of  so  odd  a  costume,  or  to  discuss  the  singularity  of  the 
equipage.  The  main  street  of  the  town  or  village  is  the  mark'  ; 
pliM'e.  It  often  widens  into  a  8f)rt  of  pla^*u  or  square,  wli»  ro 
straw^  booths  are  hastily  on«i't<«d  for  the  occasion ;  but,  ordinarily, 
ea<'h  man  ex]M)ses  his  wares  on  s>ime  lH>ards,  or  on  a  doth  spread 
on  the  ground  in  the  best  spot  available.  TIk-  itril.l..^  f,)r  siile  aro 
of  the  simplest." 

From  ruk-th'eng  Mr.  Camj)lMll  t4K>k  th<>  ■: 

route  thiough  Kap-hun,  to  l*»'ik-tu-»an,  in  pi'         -  

int4>reHting  circuitous  route,  b4>causo  of  the  lati<no«s  of  the  season. 

Following  the  Pt'ikih'eiig  Itiver  to  its  source,  he  tl. 

after  leaving  the  city  (Septi-mber  '.Jlth).  rt««Kh<Hl  the 

range  which  here  fringes  the  highlamla  of  North  Korea.    Tho 

top  of  the  |>.<  "  "i   Hyeii:  :        t  fivt  alnive  the  -     ■  . 

thence  U)  tl.      1  ■   .    iMiM,  a'.  of  «  Imndntl  m.  ■ 

there  was  a  gradual  descent,  with  one  remarkable  irregularity,  to 

of    a.WKI    f.H.t.      "Tl..  '     -  '       ■ 

1  .  ^ihI.     We  hiwl   left  1 

cotton,  and  had  ent«n<<l  a  plalmtu-liko  region,  whero  theM>  crops 
weru  impossible,  their  places  being  taken    by  oals,  millet,  and 
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hemp.  At  first  our  ■way  lay  through  a  forest  of  spruce,  pine, 
birch,  and  oak,  broken  by  an  occasional  marshy  glade;  to  this 
succeeded  an  undulating  country,  which  bore  traces  of  being 
recently  cleared.  Clearings  were  made  simply  by  setting  fire  to 
the  forest — a  process  which  I  saw  in  operation.  The  population 
was  scanty,  but  evidently  increasing ;  the  houses  were  log-huts, 
plastered  with  clay,  roofed  with  thatch  or  shingle,  and  fenced 
with  palisades  of  stakes  six  or  eight  feet  high.  Game  hereabouts 
was  very  plentiful.  .  .  .  Tigers,  leopards,  and  bears  are  also  said 
to  be  easily  obtainable.  The  tiger,  indeed,  is  a  fruitful  subject 
of  discussion.  From  Wen-san  to  Peik-tu  San,  and  thence  to 
Peng-yang,  I  heard  endless  stories  of  the  brute's  ravages,  and 
more  than  once  I  was  asked  to  delay  my  journey  to  shoot  a  'man- 
eater.'  In  the  Yalu  backwoods  I  passed  through  a  deserted 
clearing,  where  four  out  of  a  total  of  ten  inhabitants,  had  become 
the  prey  of  a  man-eating  tiger  during  the  previous  winter  and 
spring."  Large  tracts  of  cultivated  land  became  common  near 
Kap-san ;  and  the  neighborhood  is  said  to  contain  most  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Korea ;  gold,  silver,  and  lead  being  worked  at 
several  places,  but  with  sorry  appliances  and  little  skill.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  rich  in  useful  and  valuable  min- 
erals, but  it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  they  can  be  worked 
at  a  profit. 

The  first  view  of  the  White  Head  Mountain  was  obtained  from 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Yalu,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Kap-san.  "  Its  renown  was  at  once  comprehensible,  for, 
distant  as  it  was,  the  view  was  majestic.  The  white,  irregular 
mass  towered,  without  any  marked  or  ])rominent  peak,  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  surrounding  hills,  though  one  could  see  that 
it  was  not  lofty,  as  moimtains  go.  .  .  .  Just  at  the  point  where 
this  mountain  is  first  visible  a  small  temple  has  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifices,  which  is  done  by  the  King  of 
Korea  every  year  on  the  4th  of  the  eighth  moon  (August)  to  the 
Peik-tu  San  deities.  At  Seoul  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  offi- 
cials deputed  to  perform  this  function  actually  ascended  the 
mountain,  but  they  evidently  preferred  a  compromise,  the  efficacy 
of  which  has  apparently  never  been  doubted." 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  mountain,  with  only  hunters' 
paths  and  blazes  through  the  forest,  which  was  made  in  the  first 
days  of  October,  was  beset  with  difficulties  on  account  of  the 
wintry  weather.  The  last  settler's  hut  was  passed,  and  after  that 
the  party  had  to  depend  on  the  hunters'  huts,  which  had  been 
deserted  for  the  winter.  When  two  or  three  miles  from  the  end 
of  the  journey,  the  best  guide  who  could  be  depended  upon  fell 
in  a  fit  brought  on  by  overexertion,  ^he  superstitious  Koreans 
attributed  his  paroxysms  to  the  malevolent  san  sin,  or  mountain 
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genii,  and  spent  tho  night  in  offering  prayers  and  propitiating 
sacrificoH  of  rice  to  the  offende<l  deities,  wljile  Mr.  CaniplH'il  doc- 
tored tlie  man  with  Liebig's  extrat-t.  The  man  liad  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  disal>ility,  but  in  view  of  tlio  discontent  of  his 
party,  and  the  risk  of  going  further  into  the  wilderness  under  tho 
circumstances,  Mr.  Camplxdl  made  no  further  attemjit  to  reach 
the  top  of  tho  mountain. 

This  mountain,  the  Old  White  Mountain,  as  it  is  callwl  by  the 
Chinese  of  Manchuria,  "  is  the  most  remarkaVile  mountain,  natu- 
rally and  historically,  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  pen*nnial  white- 
ness of  its  crest,  now  known  to  be  caused  by  pumice  when  not  by 
snow,  made  the  peoples  that  belield  it  from  the  plains  of  Mtui- 
churia  give  it  names  whose  meanings  have  survive*!  in  the  Chi- 
nese Cft'nng-pai  Sftnn,  or  Ever-white  Mountain.  This  designa- 
tion, obviously  assigned  to  the  White  Mountain  alone,  has  been 
extended  to  the  whole  range  without  apparent  reason,  for  no  other 
peak  of  it,  so  far  as  is  known,  can  pretend  to  perennial  whiteness, 
whether  of  pumice  or  snow.  .  .  .  The  great  point  of  interest  in 
tho  mountiiin,  apart  from  its  whiteness,  is  the  lake — twelve  miles 
in  circuit,  according  to  Mr.  James  and  his  party,  the  oiilj'  Euro- 
peans who  have  seen  it — which  lies  in  the  broad  top  of  the  mount- 
ain at  a  height  of  7,500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  sup(>osed  to  be 
tho  source  of  tho  three  rivers,  Yalu,  Tumoii,  and  Sungari.  The 
Tei-T<i-ki  (Great  Lake),  as  the  Koreans  call  it,  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
mass  of  legend  and  fable.  It  is  a  siu'red  spot,  the  abode  of  beings 
supernatural,  and  not  to  be  profauod  by  mortal  eye  with  impu- 
nity. Curiously  enough,  neither  Chinese  nor  Koreans  have  tho 
faintest  notion  of  the  real  character  of  Peik-tu-San.  The  Cliineso 
say  that  the  lake  is  an  eye  of  the  sea,  and  the  Koreans  U'V.  you 
that  the  rock  of  which  the  mount^iin  is  composed  '  floats  in  water,' 
for  lumps  of  pumice  were  common  on  the  Yalu  at  Hyei-san.  My 
crude  geological  oxplanations,  that  this  cho-san  (ancestral  mount- 
ain) of  Kon-a  was  a  burned-out  volcano,  whose  cratvr  IukI  btH»n 
filled  with  wat<'r  by  springs,  were  listentnl  to  with  polite  wonder 
and  treated  with  less  cre<lulity  than  they  deservt><l.  I  point4»d  to 
the  bliK-k  dust,  to  tho  clinkers,  and  to  tin-  ri>cks  lining  the  banks 
of  tho  Yalu  for  miles,  many  of  which  lookwl  as  if  they  hod  bwn 
freshly  ej«'ct4'<]  from  some  subt<*rranean  furniu-e,  but  to  no  pur- 
I)oHo.  If  the  occurrences  I  had  spoken  of  ha<l  taken  jiliire,  they 
must  liavo  boon  haixied  down  by  tra<lition,  and  it  was  useless  to 
cite  laps*'  of  time — Koreans  are  ignorant  of  geological  p»'rio<is — to 
p<>ople  whose  history  ext^-nds  as  far  Imck  o»  four  thousand  years 
ago.  According  to  my  observations,  most  of  the  forest  betwc«<>n 
Po-cli'n>  and  Peik-tu-San  grows  on  volcanic  niatlvr,  which  was 
without  <loubt  ejocttHl  fmm  Peik-tu-San  during  succowivo  erup- 
tions.   Tho  general  inferiority  of  the  timln-r  hen'about*  to  that 
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of  the  rest  of  Korea  led  me  to  examine  the  soil  ■wherever  an  up- 
rooted tree  or  a  freshly  dug  deer-pit  furnished  the  opportunity. 
Beyond  a  thin  coating  of  leaf-mold  on  the  surface,  there  was  seldom 
anything  else  than  broken  pumice,  broken  to  the  size  of  a  very 
coarse  sand.  According  to  the  hunters,  this  was  the  subsoil  every- 
where in  the  forest.  .  .  .  Nearing  the  mountain,  we  get  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  the  character  and  recency,  geologically  speaking, 
of  the  eruptions  which  spread  this  vast  quantity  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial over  such  a  wide  area.  Ten  miles  due  south  of  the  White 
Mountain,  the  Yalu,  now  eight  or  ten  yards  broad  and  very  shal- 
low, flows  between  banks  like  a  railway  cutting,  sheer,  clean,  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation,  for  denudation  was  too  rapid  to 
permit  the  slightest  growth.  The  sections  thus  exposed  were 
often  over  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  at  one  of  the  deepest  por- 
tions I  counted  thirteen  layers  of  black  volcanic  dust,  all  varying 
in  thickness,  and  each  separated  from  the  layer  above  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  volcanic  mold.  So  fine  was  this  dust  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  caught  it  and  scattered  it  freely  over  the  adjoin- 
ing snow,  to  which  it  gave  a  grimy,  sooty  appearance.  The  for- 
ests of  South  Manchuria,  though  uninhabited  now,  were,  we  learn 
from  Chinese  records,  the  home  of  many  races  in  ages  past.  The 
comparatively  recent  kingdom  of  Ko-ku-rye,  which  arose  in  the 
first  century  B.  c,  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  Ch'ang-pai  Shan 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Yalu  River."  Very  few,  if  any,  traces 
of  these  ancient  peoples  are  found  now ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  their  low  civilization  and  the  temporary 
character  of  their  dwellings. 

Captain  Younghusband,  speaking  to  Mr.  Campbell's  paper, 
described  the  trip  which  he,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Fulford  made  to 
the  mountain  from  the  northern  or  Manchurian  side  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  found  some  most 
lovely  meadows  covered  with  iris,  lilies,  and  columbine,  surpass- 
ing even  those  of  Kashmir.  "  Passing  on  up  through  the  forest, 
we  came  to  the  summit  of  the  Ch'ang-pai  Shan.  Before  us  were 
two  prominent  peaks  seen  from  the  north  side — there  are  really 
five  all  round — and  between  these  the  saddle.  Arriving  there,  we 
expected  to  see  a  view  on  the  other  side  toward  Korea ;  instead 
of  that,  however,  we  saw,  straight  under  our  feet,  this  wonderful 
lake  situated  right  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  was  of  the  most 
clear  deep  blue,  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  circle  of  jagged 
peaks,  ascending  one  of  which  I  got  a  clear  view  of  all  this  country, 
over  which  Mr.  Campbell  traveled  later  on.  We  saw  throiigh  the 
forest  the  course  of  this  Yalu  River  and  the  Tumen  River,  which 
both  rise  on  the  spurs  of  this  mountain,  and  out  of  this  lake  flowed 
a  small  stream  which  eventually  runs  into  the  Sungari,  perhaps 
the  most  important  tributary  of  the  great  Amur  River,  which 
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flows  along  the  soutliern  edge  of  Siberia.  ,  .  .  The  whole  of  this 
country  shows  signs  of  a  volcanic  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  mountain  Peik-tu  San  was  formerly  a  volcano,  and  that  this 
lake  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano." 

Mr.  Campbell's  narrative  and  the  discussion  furnished  some 
pleasing  pictures  of  Korean  life  and  character.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  and  suggestive  that  the  most  conspicuous  and  seemingly  the 
most  lasting  traces  left  of  ancient  Korean  settlements  are  the 
strawberries.  The  beauty  of  the  situations  of  the  Buddhist  mon- 
asteries was  remarked  upon.  For  centuries  Buddhism  has  been 
under  a  bau  in  the  country,  and  its  followers,  driven  from  the 
settled  country  to  the  mountains,  have  established  their  monas- 
teries there,  out  of  the  way.  In  selecting  the  most  beautiful  re- 
treats for  the  study  of  their  religion,  they  have  followed,  said  one 
of  the  speakers,  the  bent  of  Korean  character.  "  These  monas- 
teries form  hotels  for  those  travelers  in  the  country  who  take 
their  delight  in  leaving  town  life,  taking  simple  food,  and  travel- 
ing day  after  day,  piping  their  way  on  the  roads,  rejoicing  in  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  I  should  think  in  hardly  any  country  in 
the  world  the  ordinary  rustic  takes  so  much  delight  in  Nature  as 
in  Korea;  when  he  goes  with  you  up  the  mountains,  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  top,  you  expect  him  to  sigh  as  if  nearly  dead,  he 
will  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene  before  him.  In  this  love 
of  scenery,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  Korean  differs  greatly 
from  his  neighbors  the  Chinese." 

The  Korean  hamlets  are  of  two  kinds, "  the  purely  agricultural, 
and  those  which  depend  as  much  on  the  entertainment  of  travelers 
as  on  farming.  The  site  of  the  agricultural  village  is  a  hill-slope 
facing  the  south.  Over  this,  low,  mud-walled,  straw-thatched 
hovels,  each  standing  in  its  own  piece  of  garden,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  neat  fence  of  interlaced  stems,  are  scattered  at  random, 
and  there  is  not  much  of  an  attempt  at  a  street  anywhere.  Every 
house  has  its  thrashing-floor  of  beaten  clay,  the  workshop  of  the 
family.  The  stream  which  runs  past  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  courses 
down  a  gully  in  its  side,  is  lined  with  women  and  girls  washing 
clothes  with  sticks  instead  of  soap,  preparing  cabbages  for  pickle, 
or  steeping  hemp.  Seen  from  a  distance,  these  places  are  quite 
picturesque.  The  uneven  terraces  of  thatch  are  brightened  by  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  gourds  and  melons  which  climb  all  over  the 
huts.  In  the  gardens  surrounding  each  house  are  plots  of  red 
chilli,  rows  of  castor-oil  plants,  and  fruit  trees  such  as  peach,  apri- 
cot, pear,  and  persimmon.  The  roadside  village,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  a  most  unlovely  spot.  The  only  street  is  the 
main  highway,  which  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  a  straggling  collec- 
tion of  the  huts  I  have  mentioned.  Heaps  of  refuse,  open  drains, 
malodorous  pools,  stacks  of  brushwood  for  fuel,  nude,  sun-tanned 
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children  disporting  themselves,  men  and  women  thrashing  grain* 
and  occasionally  a  crowd  of  disputants — all  combine  to  make  it  a 
verj' indifferent  thoroughfare.  Most  of  the  houses  are  inns  or  eat- 
ing-shops. The  main  gate  of  the  inn  leads  directly  from  the  street 
into  a  quadrangle  bounded  on  two  sides  by  open  sheds,  which  are 
provided  with  troughs  for  the  feeding  of  pack-animals,  and  on  the 
other  two  sides  by  the  guest-rooms  and  kitchen.  The  court-yard 
is  often  dominated  by  a  powerful  pig-stye,  and  littered  with  fodder 
or  earthenware  pitchers  and  vats."  General  agriculture  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  elaborate  and  fruitful  as  in  Japan  and  southern  China. 
"  The  principal  farm  animal  is  the  ox ;  in  mid-Korea  he  is  a  splen- 
did beast — hardy,  tractable,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in 
build  to  our  short-horned  stock.  A  cane  or  iron  ring,  for  which 
his  nostrils  are  jiierced  when  young,  suffices  to  control  him,  and  he 
is  early  accustomed  to  his  constant  work  of  load-carrying.  Plow- 
ing is  done  with  the  ox ;  rarely  or  never  with  the  pony.  Dairy 
produce  is  unknown,  or  nearly  so.  Draught  cattle  and  ponies 
are  fed  on  coarse  fodder  and  a  boiled  slush  of  beans,  chopped 
straw,  and  rice-husks.  The  remaining  domestic  animals  are 
black,  hairy  pigs,  wily  gaunt  creatures,  and  horribly  loathsome ; 
wolfish  dogs,  possessing  a  surprising  nose  for  foreigners;  and 
fowls  that  almost  equal  their  wild  congeners,  the  pheasants,  in 
powers  of  flight  and  wariness." 

An  incident  which  happened  to  Mr.  Campbell  during  his  jour- 
ney— in  which  a  woman  by  bullying  and  coaxing  forced  a  party 
of  unwilling  bearers  into  his  service — gave  a  fresh  blow  in  his 
mind  to  the  theory  of  the  subjection  of  women  in  the  East,  and 
strengthened  his  opinion  that  "  women  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  fill  a  higher  place  and  wield  a  far  greater 
influence  than  they  are  usually  credited  with." 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, on  tlie  Succession  of  Media  inhabited  by  the  Ancestral  Series  of  Man,  M. 
Fauvelle  presented  a  genealogical  table  of  beings  in  which,  waiving  the  question 
of  plants,  he  showed  forth  the  successive  development  of  animals,  beginning  in 
sea- water,  continuing  afterward  in  fresh  water,  then  in  moist  and  marshy  soil,  to 
reach  a  higher  stage  on  dry  lands.  The  beginning  was  the  cell,  which  originated 
in  sea- water,  an  aquatic  medium;  the  climax  was  man,  a  product  eminently 
aerian.  M.  G.  de  Mortillet,  while  he  recognized  the  ingenuity  and  attractiveness 
of  M.  Fauvelle's  system,  suggested  that,  to  ])ut  it  on  a  solici  base,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  sea  salt  existed  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  life. 

In  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  on  the  worship  of  meteorites,  Prof.  U. 
A.  Newton  gave  accounts  of  divine  honors  having  been  paid  to  meteoric  stones 
in  early  times,  and  of  myths  and  traditions  pointing  to  such  worship.  Particular 
attention  was  directed  to  the  indications  of  this  cult  that  are  found  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  history  and  literature. 
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DUST   AND   FRESH   AIR. 
Bt  t.  peidgin  teale,  f.k.  s. 

EXCEPT  in  the  case  of  museums,  few  serious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  exclude  dust  from  rooms,  closets,  cupboards, 
and  drawers,  to  the  contents  of  which,  not  infrequently,  dust  is 
simply  ruinous.  We  allow  dust  to  run  riot  among  our  things  of 
value,  and  then  go  to  considerable  expense  to  render  them  clean 
again,  only  to  start  them  on  a  fresh  career  of  defilement. 

Looked  at  in  the  abstract,  is  not  our  passive  capitulation  to 
dust  incomprehensible  ?  When  I  enter  an  office  in  a  town  and 
see  the  window-sills  and  papers  dotted  with  soot,  or  go  into  a  bed- 
room and  see  the  toilet-table  defaced  with  blacks,  and  know  that 
the  soot  and  the  blacks  need  not  be  there,  I  can  not  refrain  from 
asking  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  so  patiently  submit  to  such 
perpetual  discomforts.  You  will  doubtless  reply.  We  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? 
My  object  is  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions  whereby  you  may 
so  far  mitigate  and  reduce  the  evils  of  soot  and  dust  as  to  make 
them  tolerable,  perhaps  even  to  lay  down  principles  by  which  the 
evils  can  be  annihilated  in  those  instances  in  which  the  result  to 
be  obtained  is  worth  the  cost  of  achievement.  For  the  practical 
purposes  of  every-day  life  it  may  turn  out  that  we  had  better 
be  content  with  approximate  perfection,  a  condition  of  existence 
which  compels  us  to  be  content  with  approximately  pure  water 
from  a  filter,  and  approximately  pure  air  in  our  living-rooms. 

If  dust  is  to  be  kept  out  of  any  cavity,  we  must  first  find  out 
why  the  dust  gets  in,  in  spite  of  good  workmanship  and  accurate 
fitting.  The  reason  is  simple,  ridiculously  simple  when  stated, 
but,  curiously,  it  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  thought  of,  and  certain- 
ly hardly  ever  acted  upon  in  practice.  And  the  reason  is  this : 
Closets,  cupboards,  drawers,  and  boxes  contain  air ;  if  the  air  were 
inelastic  and  never  altered  in  volume,  there  would  practically  be 
no  entrance  of  dust  into  these  closed  cavities.  Unfortunately  for 
our  cleanliness,  air  is  changing  in  volume  incessantly.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  barometer,  and  most  of  us  no  doubt  under- 
stand why  the  quicksilver  rises  and  falls  in  the  glass  tube,  or  why, 
in  the  aneroid  barometer,  the  index  moves  to  right  or  left.  Let 
us  consider  what  these  changes  mean,  and  what  they  record. 

When  the  air  around  us  becomes  condensed — shrinks  into  a 
smaller  volume — it  becomes  heavier,  puts  greater  pressiire  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  and  makes  it  ascend  in  the  tube ;  then  the 
mercury  is  said  to  rise.  When  the  air  expands — swells  into  a 
larger  volume — it  becomes  lighter,  the  pressure  on  the  mercury 
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is  less,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  tube,  and  the  barometer  is  said 
to  fall.  Therefore,  every  change  of  height  of  the  quicksilver 
which  we  observe  is  a  sign  and  measure  of  a  change  in  the  vol- 
ume of  air  around  us.  Further,  this  change  in  volume  tells  no 
less  upon  the  air  inside  our  cases  and  cupboards.  When  the  ba- 
rometer falls,  the  air  around  expands  into  a  larger  volume,  and 
the  air  inside  the  cupboard  also  expands  and  forces  itself  out  at 
every  minute  crevice.  When  the  barometer  rises  again,  the  air 
inside  the  cupboard,  as  well  as  outside,  condenses  and  shrinks, 
and  air  is  forced  back  into  the  cupboard  to  equalize  the  pressure ; 
and,  along  with  the  air,  in  goes  the  dust.  The  smaller  the  crevice, 
the  stronger  the  jet  of  air,  the  farther  goes  the  dirt.  Witness 
the  dirt-tracks  so  often  seen  in  imperfectly  framed  engravings  or 
photographs.  Remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whenever  you 
see  the  barometer  rising,  that  an  additional  charge  of  dust  is 
entering  your  cupboards  and  drawers.  So  much  for  the  barom- 
eter, which  is  a  very  restless  creature,  rarely  stationary  for  many 
hours  together.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  also  have  the  ther- 
mometer. The  temperature  of  our  rooms  varies  daily — often  con- 
siderably— between  midday  and  midnight,  and  greatly  between 
summer  and  winter.  What  does  the  thermometer  tell  us  ?  Not 
less  than  the  barometer  does  it  tell  of  change  of  volume  of  the 
air,  though  it  is  probably  not  so  rapid  in  its  effect  upon  the  air 
in  inclosed  spaces  as  is  the  change  of  volume  indicated  by  the 
barometer.  Many  of  you  have  seen  a  fire-balloon.  The  heated 
air,  filling  the  balloon,  expands,  and  becomes  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  up  goes  the  balloon,  until,  the  source  of  heat 
having  become  exhausted,  the  contained  air  cools,  contracts,  be- 
comes as  heavy  as  the  surrounding  air,  and  down  comes  the 
balloon  again.  So,  also,  as  temperature  rises  outside  our  cases, 
the  increased  warmth  is  slowly  conducted  to  the  air  inside  the 
case,  which  expands  and  escapes  through  the  crevices.  Then, 
when  the  time  for  cooling  comes,  the  air  inside  slowly  contracts, 
and  back  rushes  the  air  through  the  crevices,  and  again  in  goes 
the  dust.  Thus,  we  see  we  have  two  factors  constantly  acting, 
one  or  other  tending  to  produce  daily,  nay,  hourly,  changes  in 
volume  of  our  dirt-carrying  air. 

In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  amount  of  change  of  volume 
that  could,  under  extreme  conditions,  possibly  take  place,  I  asked 
Prof.  Riicker  to  kindly  calculate  for  me  the  change  of  volume 
that  would  take  place  in  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  between  a 
temperature  of  30°,  i.  e.,  just  above  freezing-point,  in  combination 
with  the  barometer  standing  at  thirtj'  inches,  or  about  "  fair,"  aud 
a  temperature  of  60°,  combined  with  the  barometer  standing  at 
twenty-nine  inches,  or  "  stormy."  He  told  me  that  the  difference 
would  be  about  ten  cubic  feet,  or  one  tenth  ;  in  other  words,  that 
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a  closed  case  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet,  if  hermetically  sealed  at 
a  temperature  of  30°,  with  the  barometer  standing  at  thirty  inches, 
would  have  to  resist  the  pressure  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten 
cubic  feet,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  G0°,  and  the  barometer  fell 
to  twenty-nine  inches.  Have  we  not  now  discovered  the  reason 
why  dirt  enters  closed  spaces  ?    What  shall  be  the  remedy  ? 

Seeing,  then,  that  air  will  find  an  entrance,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  must  get  in — well,  we  must  let  it  in,  not  at  innumerable 
uncovenanted  small  crevices,  but  at  our  own  selected  opening, 
specially  provided.  Then  we  are  in  a  position  to  strain  off  the 
dust  by  providing  the  selected  opening  with  a  screen,  which  acts 
as  a  filter.  These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  on  which  we 
must  act.  The  rest  is  a  question  of  detail.  The  details  range 
themselves  under  three  heads  :  1.  What  is  the  most  effective,  or 
the  most  generally  applicable  filtering  material  ?  2.  Given  the 
filtering  material,  what  ought  to  be  the  proportion  between  the 
area  of  the  screened  opening  and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  case  to 
which  it  has  to  be  fitted  ?  3.  What,  in  any  particular  instance,  is 
the  best  situation  for  the  filter  ? 

What  is  needed  in  our  filtering  material  is  that  it  shall  readily 
allow  air  to  pass  through,  and  shall  also  possess  the  quality  of  ar- 
resting in  its  meshes  fine  particles  of  dust.  For  some  purposes  it 
may  suffice  to  use  a  coarse  canvas,  the  threads  of  which  are  not 
too  closely  twisted  and  haA'e  an  abundance  of  fine  fibers  project- 
ing from  them,  thereby  reducing  the  small  squares  of  the  woven 
texture  to  a  still  finer  mesh.  The  material  I  have  used  most  fre- 
quently is  "  bunting,"  but  it  has  disappointed  me.  When  exam- 
ined by  the  microscope  many  of  the  small  squares  of  mesh  are 
seen  to  be  deficient  in  delicate  fibers  standing  out  from  the 
threads,  which  would  enhance  the  filtering  power  of  the  texture. 
Lately  I  have  tried  other  materials,  domette,  flannel,  and  cotton- 
wool between  layers  of  muslin,  such  as  is  used  for  dressing 
wounds  under  the  name  of  Gamgee  tissue.  Cotton-wool  is  prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  filter.  Indeed,  so  perfect  is  it  that  in  the 
now  science  of  bacteriology  it  is  used  as  an  effective  means  of  ex- 
cluding dust  and  germs  from  flasks  in  which  experiments  are  to 
be  carried  on.  In  order  to  put  various  textures  to  an  exact  com- 
parative test,  an  experiment  was  tried.  Having  selected  six  quart 
bottles  with  wide  mouths,  I  tied  over  the  mouth  of  eacli  a  piece  of 
the  filtering  tissue  which  I  wished  to  test.  The  bottles  are  not 
liable  to  crack,  as  wooden  boxes  are ;  the  onlj'  access  for  the  inter- 
change of  air  in  the  interior  was  tlirough  the  filtering  texture.  I 
thus  had  a  means  of  testing  the  comparative  value  as  strainers  of 
the  various  materials.  Within  the  bottles  were  placed  glass  slides 
on  which  any  dust  that  was  carried  in  might  settle.  The  experi- 
ments were  begun  on  May  5,  1891,  and  the  slides  were  taken  out 
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on  January  G,  1892,  and  most  carefully  photographed  by  Mr. 
Lafayette,  and  made  into  lantern  slides. 

The  bottles  were  placed  near  a  window  in  a  room  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society,  i.  e.,  quite  in  the  center  of 
Leeds.  The  materials  tested  were  :  canvas ;  bunting ;  ordinary 
flannel ;  domette  flannel,  rough  side  in ;  domette  flannel,  rough 
side  out ;  cotton-wool,  one  inch  thick. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  as  a  consequence  of 
eight  months'  exposure,  including  a  week  of  the  worst  fog  I  ever 
knew  in  Leeds,  three  of  the  filtering  tissues  admitted  a  very  ap- 
preciable amount  of  dust,  viz.,  coarse  canvas  the  most,  bunting 
coming  .second,  ordinary  flannel  admitting  less  than  either.  The 
other  three  bottles  were  screened,  one  with  thick  domette  rough 
side  in,  one  with  domette  rough  side  out,  and  one  with  cotton- 
wool about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  last  three  show  hardly  a 
trace  of  dust.  Curiously,  the  cotton-wool  shows  a  trace  more 
than  the  domette  flannel.  The  explanation  of  this  I  suspect  to  be 
that  the  cotton-wool  was  not  tied  firmly  enough  round  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  which  had  no  rim,  and  that  some  air  passed  between 
the  bottle  and  the  wool,  instead  of  through  the  wool. 

Another  experiment  which  I  tried  was  to  fit  up  a  cupboard 
with  panels  of  double  domette  flannel.  After  the  fog,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  inner  screen  had  become  more  or  less  black,  showing 
that  black  particles  had  passed  into  the  cupboard,  but  with  this 
remarkable  difference :  whereas  the  outer  flannel  was  almost  uni- 
formly black  from  top  to  bottom,  the  inner  flannel  was  divided 
into  four  squares  of  different  shades  of  blackness,  corresponding 
to  four  spaces  between  shelves.  Of  these  four,  the  lowermost 
was  almost  as  black  as  the  outside,  and  the  uppermost  was  almost 
clean.  I  just  mention  this  as  a  fact  which  needs  an  explanation, 
but  without  suggesting  one. 

There  is  one  error  which  I  think  has  been  committed  in  the 
screens  made  for  me,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  my  friend  Mr. 
White,  the  architect,  of  Wimpole  Street.  The  filtering  material 
is  likely  to  act  more  effectively  if  left  loose  and  not  stretched 
tight,  as  when  tense  the  interstices  are  stretched  and  made  larger, 
and  when  out  of  sight  it  might  be  very  loose,  almost  baggy,  with 
advantage. 

Hoping  to  get  some  hints  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  textures  under  trial,  I  placed  specimens  of  each  under  the 
microscope.  It  is  obvious  that  both  canvas  and  bunting  are  of 
too  open  a  texture,  having  numerous  small  holes  unguarded  by 
delicate  fibers.  Judging  by  the  microscope,  one  would  conclude 
that  of  woven  textures,  probably  flannel,  and  still  more,  domette 
flannel,  are  the  best,  and  this  judgment  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  experiments  with  the  bottles. 

TOL.    ILL — 19 
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This  is  a  question  which,  experience  alone  can  decide.  Doubt- 
less the  larger  the  area  of  screened  opening,  the  more  effective 
the  filtration.  For  a  book-case  with  glazed  front,  probably  the 
whole  of  the  back  might  be  made  of  flannel  loosely  fixed  over  the 
necessary  skeleton  framework.  For  a  cupboard  or  closet,  every 
panel  should  be  replaced  by  a  screen.  If  the  closet  have  a  win- 
dow, all  crevices  and  joints  in  the  window  should  be  pasted  up  to 
exclude  the  soot,  otherwise  the  wind  from  the  outside,  or  the  fires 
of  the  house  from  the  inside,  will  force  the  air  soot  through.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  true  that,  given  very  perfect  fitting 
and  workmanship,  aided  by  the  interposition  of  velvet,  as  here- 
after described,  where  the  edges  of  the  doors  come  in  contact 
with  their  frame,  a  much  smaller  area  of  filter,  perhaps  even  a 
simple  tube,  filled  with  cotton-wool,  may  prove  to  be  efficient. 
These,  however,  are  points  on  which  further  experience  is  needed, 
and  which  may,  ere  long,  be  settled  by  experiment. 

Where  shall  we  place  our  screen  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
admits  of  a  variety  of  answers,  and  gives  scope  for  endless  inge- 
nuity. In  anything  which  is  being  newly  made,  such  as  the  cup- 
boards and  closets  of  a  new  house,  or  in  new  furniture,  we  are 
masters  of  the  situation.  In  many  of  them  we  may  substitute  at 
the  back  our  filtering  texture  for  wooden  boards,  and  perhaps 
even  save  expense  thereby.  In  closets  we  may  replace  the  panels 
of  the  door  by  filtering  texture,  guarding  the  closets,  if  necessary, 
against  thieves  by  wire  netting  or  iron  bars  fixed  on  the  inner 
side.  As  a  rule,  chests  of  drawers  may  have  the  filter  over  the 
whole  surface  at  the  back,  care  being  taken  that  the  back  of  each 
drawer  falls  half  an  inch  short  of  the  top  of  the  drawer,  to  allow 
free  entrance  of  air  from  the  screen.  In  one  set  of  drawers,  so 
placed  that  I  could  not  get  at  the  back,  the  difficulty  was  got  over 
in  this  way :  In  the  front  of  each  drawer  a  series  of  twenty  holes, 
of  an  inch  diameter,  was  made  for  admission  of  air.  The  filter, 
on  a  frame,  was  fixed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  front  of  the 
drawer,  so  that  the  material  should  stand  half  an  inch  away  from 
the  holes.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  was  adopted  in  a  bureau. 
About  twenty  large  holes,  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  cut  in  the 
wood-work  at  the  back,  some  of  the  holes  being  opposite  pigeon- 
holes. Then  the  whole  was  covered  with  bunting,  on  a  frame  so 
arranged  that  the  bunting  was  fully  half  or  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  wood.  Another  method  has  boon  adopted  at  the 
Yorkshire  College  for  some  of  the  cases.  The  filter  was  applied  at 
the  roof,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  weaving-shed  roof,  the 
vertical  face  being  filled  in  by  the  screen.  Again,  Mr.  Branson  has 
provided  a  roof  filter  for  a  case  of  scientific  instruments,  by  placing 
the  screen  in  the  roof  of  the  case,  and  protecting  it  by  a  false  roof 
two  inches  above  it,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  by  falling  dust. 
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What  shall  we  do  with  crevices  and  cracks  ?  At  first,  I  hoped 
that  narrow  chinks  might  be  ignored,  on  the  principle  that  easy- 
passages  of  air  through  an  ample  screen  would  virtually  stop  off 
currents  through  narrow  spaces.  In  this  I  have  been  disappointed, 
as,  in  some  cases,  a  chink,  though  apparently  narrow,  has  proved 
too  accommodating  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  a  more  ready  chan- 
nel than  the  interstices  of  flannel.  My  rule  now  would  be  to  close 
or  guard  with  filtering  material  everyplace  where  the  door  comes 
into  contact  with  its  frame. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  with  the  doors  of  several  cupboards 
and  closets  is  this — to  put  strips  of  cotton  velvet  wherever  the 
door  comes  into  contact  with  its  framework.  On  the  side  where 
the  hinges  are,  the  velvet  is  glued  and  sprigged  to  the  edge  of  the 
door ;  on  the  other  side  and  the  top  the  velvet  is  fixed  to  the  re- 
bate against  which  the  door  presses.  If  the  door  belong  to  a 
closet,  and  the  bottom  is  not  in  close  contact  with  the  floor,  a  small 
piece  of  flannel  or  cloth  may  be  fixed  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
bottom  of  the  door,  so  as  to  form  a  curtain  which  closes  the  gap, 
and  filters  any  air  that  passes  through. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  which  may  guide  us  to  a  victory 
over  dust,  and  such  are  some  of  the  details  whereby  we  may  work 
out  a  method  by  which  the  victory  is  to  be  won.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  claim  to  have  completely  conquered  the  enemy ;  but  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  a  beginning  definite  enough  and  assured 
enough  to  encourage  others,  and  especially  architects,  to  study 
the  question  and  to  make  trials.  If  they  will  but  work  with  de- 
termination to  conquer,  they  may  confer  upon  the  community  a 
most  welcome  amelioration  of  some  of  the  smaller  miseries  we 
have  to  submit  to. 

And  now  let  me  venture  to  tell  you  what  I  should  do  were  I 
to  construct  an  office  in  the  center  of  a  town.  I  should  begin  with 
the  fireplace.  Let  it  be  constructed  on  the  principles  I  have  been 
teaching  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  were  brought  to  a  focus 
in  my  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1866— principles  which 
are  at  last  influencing  the  construction  of  fire-grates  throughout 
the  kingdom.     Shortly  stated,  they  are : 

1.  The  back  and  sides  of  the  fireplace  to  be  fire-brick,  built 
solid. 

2.  The  depth  of  grate  from  front  to  back  never  to  be  less  than 
nine  inches. 

3.  The  back  to  lean  over  the  fire,  not  to  lean  away  from  it. 

4.  The  front  bars  to  be  vertical  and  thin,  not  horizontal  and 
thick. 

5.  The  ash-place  under  the  grid  to  be  made  into  a  closed  hot 
chamber  by  a  movable  shield,  named  an  "economizer." 

The  effects  of  this  construction  are : 
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(a)  Great  diminution  of  dust,  since  the  ashes  fall  into  a  closed 
ash-chamber. 

(fe)  Better  warming  of  the  room,  with  a  diminution  of  about 
one  fourth  in  the  quantity  of  coal  used. 

(c)  Diminished  draft  across  the  floor,  from  diminished  roar  up 
the  chimney  when  the  fire  is  burning  briskly. 

{d)  Diminished  production  of  soot. 

These  are  the  principles  which  I  have  urged,  and  they  are 
open  to  every  one  to  adopt.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  further  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  is  not  open  to  every  one 
to  copy. 

Having  made  sure  of  my  fire,  the  next  step  would  be  to  secure 
admission  of  air  to  supjaly  the  fire,  without  making  a  draft  or 
introducing  dirt.  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  best  done  by  the 
"  Harding  diffuser,"  which  admits  air  directly  from  the  outside 
and  delivers  it  through  a  series  of  small  jets  near  the  ceiling.  To 
shut  out  the  smuts  the  air  passes  through  a  canvas  screen  placed 
diagonally  in  a  flat  tube,  which  leads  up  to  the  "  diffuser "  and 
gives  a  filtering  area  about  six  times  the  sectional  area  of  the 
tube.  This  air  is  admitted  into  the  room  by  a  legitimate  channel, 
and  is  filtered.  The  "  Harding  diffuser  "  was  once  patented,  but 
the  patent  has  lapsed. 

Having  thus  secured  a  supply  of  air  for  the  chimney,  we  can 
afford  to  deal  with  the  windows,  and  make  them  air-tight,  with- 
out fear  of  the  chimney  smoking.  Now  I  shoiild  like  to  see  a 
revolution  in  windows,  at  any  rate,  wherever  we  can  be  content 
with  panes  of  moderate  size,  and  can  have  the  heart  to  surrender 
plate  glass. 

Three  things  are  required  of  a  good  window  : 

1.  That  the  outside  of  the  window  may  be  cleaned  by  a  servant 
standing  inside  the  room,  whereby  the  risk  and  expense  of  clean- 
ing from  without  are  avoided. 

2.  That  it  shall  exclude  wind  and  dirt,  even  under  the  stress  of 
a  gale. 

3.  That  the  air  of  the  room,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  shall 
not  be  itself  so  chilled  by  contact  with  the  large  surface  of  glass 
as  to  cause  induced  cold  currents,  which  have  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  air  freshly  introduced. 

To  attain  these  points,  the  sash  window  must  be  abandoned. 
The  window  must  be  so  divided  that  one  half  vertically,  or  in  a 
large  window  one  third,  may  open  inward  on  hinges,  the  other 
half  or  two  thirds  being  fixed,  and  therefore  wind-tight ;  the 
breadth  of  each  division  to  be  such  that  a  servant's  arm  can  reach 
out  and  clean  the  outer  side  of  the  fixed  window  as  she  stands 
inside  the  room.  In  the  case  of  three  divisions  the  fixed  windows 
would  be  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  hinged  window.    The  hinged 
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window  should  be  in  two  or  three  divisions,  according  to  the 
height,  not  in  one  large  casement  from  top  to  bottom.  Thus  have 
we  provided  for  my  first  requirement,  the  cleaning  of  the  window. 
The  hinged  window  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  closed  the 
framework  of  the  window  locks  into  a  double  rebated  fast  frame, 
after  the  manner  of  a  jeweler's  show-case.  Then,  if  well  made,  it 
would  fit  tight  and  keep  out  wind  and  dust.  This  provides  for 
my  second  requirement. 

Lastly,  the  panes  should  be  doubled — that  is,  a  second  pane 
must  be  placed  inside  the  ordinary  pane  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  eighths  of  an  inch.  The  oiiter  pane  is  fixed  by  putty  in  the 
usual  way.  The  fixing  of  the  inner  pane  is  peculiar  and  all-im- 
portant. The  inside  of  the  frame  is  cut  to  receive  the  glass  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  outer  side  for  the  outer  pane,  but 
the  inside  pane  miist  not  be  fixed  by  putty,  but  is  held  in  place, 
"  sprigged  "  firmly  against  its  rim,  "  the  rebate,"  by  small  nails, 
two  in  each  side,  very  carefully  put  in.  Why  do  I  insist  upon 
this  mode  of  fixing  the  inner  pane  ?  For  two  reasons :  one,  to 
make  it  easy  to  remove  the  inner  pane  if  ever  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  inside  of  the  two  panes ;  the  other  reason  is,  to 
enable  me  to  render  cleaning  of  the  inside  unnecessary.  How  is 
this  achieved  ?  By  facing  the  flange,  against  which  the  pane  is 
pressed,  with  cotton  velvet.  The  air  that  must  perforce  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  space  between  the  panes  must  pass  the  velvet,  and 
be  filtered.  Two  windows  of  my  bedroom  thus  treated  five  years 
ago  have  never  needed  to  be  cleaned  ;  and  a  pane,  which  was  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  four  years  for  inspection,  was  absolutely 
clean.  Another  advantage  of  the  double  panes  is  this :  When  my 
other  windows  with  single  panes  are  steamed  all  over,  and  even 
glazed  by  the  frost,  the  outer  panes  of  the  double  window  show 
hardly  a  trace  of  unfrozen  steam ;  the  inner  panes  are  never 
steamed.  Again,  a  thermometer  placed  between  the  panes  has 
never  been  below  30°  all  this  severe  weather,  even  though  a  ther- 
mometer outside  the  window  has  been  several  times  below  20°. 

Lastly,  I  would  treat  the  cupboards  and  drawers  after  the 
manner  already  described.  The  result  would  be,  not  absolute 
freedom  from  dirt,  nor  absolute  protection  from  London  fog,  but 
such  a  departure  from  what  is  commonly  experienced  as  to  make 
the  experiment  well  worth  all  the  trouble  it  costs. — Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 


Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  asteroids  known  on  Fehrnary  Ist, 
seventy  were  discovered  by  American  astronomers — forty-eight  by  Peters  and 
twenty-two  by  Watson.  Peters  stands  second  on  the  list  of  successful  discoverers. 
Palissa,  who  is  first  on  the  list,  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  eighty  asteroids. 
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THE  COLORS  OF  WATER. 

Br   CAEL   VOGT. 

"  /~^  RANDPA,"  asked  my  two  graudcliildren,  as  if  witli  one 
^^J  voice,  "  shall  we  pass  over  the  bliie  lake  when  we  go  to 
Geneva  ?  " 

Our  residence  at  Salvan,  a  charming  village  of  the  canton 
Wallis,  about  a  thousand  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
nearing  its  end.  The  return  journey  was  the  subject  of  lively 
conversation,  and  we  were  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
fancies  of  the  children,  who  asked  no  end  of  questions.  "We 
shall  go  across  the  blue  lake,"  I  said.  "First  we  shall  go 
down  to  the  station.  Grandma  and  I  will  go  in  carriages,  you 
others  will  walk.  Then  we  shall  take  the  railway  train  and  go 
down  to  the  lake.  The  steamboat  will  be  there,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  aboard — " 

"  Grandpa,"  interposed  the  others,  "  why  is  the  lake  so 
blue?" 

I  was  somewhat  confused  by  these  questions.  If  a  fool  can 
ask  more  questions  than  ten  men  can  answer,  a  child  can  perplex 
more  than  a  hundred  grandpas.  An  evasive  reply,  like  "  It  is 
blue  because  it  is  not  yellow  like  the  Oder  at  home,"  was  not 
available  with  my  children.  It  is  an  old  observation  that '  the 
simpler  a  phenomenon  of  Nature  appears  at  first  sight,  the  more 
complicated  it  is  in  fact ;  but  it  is  always  well  to  recollect  that 
there  is  no  simple  phenomenon  in  Nature,  that  all  that  ever  hap- 
pens or  is  perceived  by  our  senses  is  only  a  result  of  very  differ- 
ent or  even  opposing  forces  and  causes,  which  we  must  not  only 
learn  by  observation,  but  must  also  separate  from  one  another  by 
experiment,  if  we  would  come  to  a  conclusion  that  has  hands  and 
feet.  Every  one  can  see  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  blue,  and 
most  persons  regard  the  subject  as  quite  simple  and  clear,  with- 
out probing  further  into  the  causes  of  the  blue  color.  But 
if  a  child  in  his  naive  candor  asks  for  the  reason  of  this  color 
which  has  struck  him  because  the  waters  of  his  home  are  not 
like  it,  there  floats  before  the  mind  of  the  expert  an  unantici- 
pated multitude  of  problems  in  optics  involving  the  most  difficult 
laws  and  broad  knowledge,  and  over  which  mathematicians  and 
physicists  and  students  of  every  kind,  artists  and  poets,  have 
racked  their  brains,  without  having  ever  reached  a  definite  solu- 
tion. How,  then,  shall  he  convey  ideas  to  a  child  which  shall 
give  an  answer  to  the  question  adapted  to  his  powers  of  compre- 
hension ? 

I  was  thinking  of  preparing  a  small  water-color  drawing,  when 
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the  children  asked  their  eager  question.  Why  should  I  not  in- 
voke the  Muse  to  the  help  of  art  ?  A  large  cylindrical  glass, 
holding  a  litre,  stood  on  the  table,  filled  with  the  superb  water 
that  gushes  out  of  the  slates  fresh  and  cool,  crystal  clear,  and 
chemically  pure. 

" Look  at  the  water  in  the  glass,"  said  I ;  "of  what  color 
is  it?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  of  any  color,"  said  one.  "  It  is  red," 
said  the  other. 

"  But  that  comes  from  the  flowers  that  are  behind  it,"  replied 
Annie.  "  Come  round  to  where  I  am ;  it  doesn't  look  red  from 
here." 

Lili  ran  round  the  table,  and  confessed,  a  little  vexed,  that  the 
water  was  not  red.  She  had  a  disposition,  perhaps,  like  Lessing's, 
who  was  dissatisfied  because  the  spring  was  always  green,  and 
not,  by  way  of  change,  sometimes  red. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  grandjja,  that  water  has  no  color  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  it  is  blue,  but  so  little  so  that  you  can  not 
see  it." 

"  Can  you  see  that  it  is  blue  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  still  it  is  blue.    Look  at  this." 

I  took  a  little  ultramarine  on  the  end  of  the  brush  and  mixed 
it  with  the  water.    "  Does  it  look  blue  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  see  nothing." 

"  Nor  I.  But  you  saw  how  I  put  a  little  blue  color  in  it  with 
the  brush." 

"  Yes,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  it.    Put  more  in." 

I  silently  took  the  glass  and  set  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  in 
the  bright  sunshine.    "  Now  look  from  above  down  into  it." 

"  It  is  blue ! "  said  the  little  one,  clapping  her  hands,  "  but  only 
a  very  little." 

"  Look  at  it  from  the  other  side,  where  the  sun  is  shining  iuto 
it.  Is  it  not  a  little  bit  red,  like  the  bell-flowers  which  you  picked 
yesterday  ?" 

"  That  is  wonderful,"  said  the  little  one.  "  It  is  blue  from 
above,  a  little  bit  red  in  the  sun,  and  when  we  look  at  it  from  this 
side  of  the  room  we  see  nothing ! " 

"  Think  about  it  a  little.  The  glass  is  as  broad  as  my  finger 
is  long.  But  it  is  at  least  three  times  as  high  as  my  finger. 
When  you  look  at  it  from  the  side,  you  see  only  a  finger's  length 
of  water ;  but  when  you  look  down  into  it,  you  see  through  three 
fingers'  length  of  water — three  times  as  much.  You  see  it  blue 
from  the  side,  and  three  times  as  blue  from  above,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Is  that  really  true  ? "  said  the  little  one,  as  she  measured 
with  her  finger.     She  nodded  that  she  was  satisfied. 

"  Now  imagine  that  the  water  is  as  deep  as  the  height  of  the 
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church-steeple,  and  deeper — that  it  reaches  from  here  up  into 
Salvan  and  down  to  Vernayaz.  Then  you  would  see  the  water 
from  above  it  all  blue." 

"  Is  the  lake,  then,  really  so  deep  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  deeper." 

I  will  not  continue  the  conversation  any  longer.  It  went  on 
with  various  simple  experiments,  beginning  with  differently  col- 
ored stones,  which  I  let  drop  into  the  water,  and  then  placed  on 
the  white,  then  with  setting  the  glass  with  its  weakly  bluish 
contents  on  differently  colored  papers,  and  ended  with  my  trying 
to  make  the  children  perceive  how  the  colors  changed  when  they 
were  seen  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  glass.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  little  ones  were  brought  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
matter ;  but  they  stuck  fast  to  the  assertion  that  water  is  blue, 
of  an  infinitely  weak  blue,  and  that  the  blue  color  can  not  be 
seen  till  one  looks  into  a  certain  depth  of  it. 

Physicists  first  acquired  this  knowledge  by  means  of  an  ex- 
periment of  Bunsen's,  who  let  a  piece  of  white  porcelain  fall  into 
a  tube  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
descending  piece  looked  bluer  as  it  sank  deeper.  Bunsen  had,  of 
course,  provided  that  only  white  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling 
of  his  room  should  fall  into  the  tube,  and  not  the  blue  light  of 
the  sky.  The  experiment  has  been  modified  in  various  ways,  and 
made  more  convenient,  but  has  always  given  the  same  result;  and 
it  is  now  established  as  a  scientific  truth  that  chemically  pure 
water,  free  from  all  other  constituents,  either  dissolved  or  floating, 
has  a  bright,  clear,  blue  color. 

But  there  is  no  such  water  in  Nature,  for  rain-water,  even  dis- 
tilled— water  evaporated  oiit  of  the  sea  and  everywhere,  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  falling  in  drojjs — even  that  rain- 
water contains  some  dissolved  substances,  and  still  more  of  little 
microscopic  bodies  that  are  floating  in  the  air  which  the  drop 
carries  with  it  in  its  fall. 

Yet  we  can  assure  ourselves  at  least  as  to  the  dissolved  salts, 
in  which  sea-water,  for  example,  is  rich,  that  they  are  all,  par- 
ticularly common  salt,  colorless  in  the  crystalline  condition,  and 
therefore  have  not  the  least  influence  on  the  color  of  sea-water. 
Seamen  and  sailors,  although  uninstructed  in  this  matter,  and 
without  knowledge,  know  very  well  that  they,  going  away  from 
the  coast,  in  a  short  time  reach  the  clear,  the  "  blue  water,"  and 
then  sail  over  deeps  till  they  can  not  reach  the  bottom  with 
their  anchors. 

I  have  already  said  that  every  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  a  com- 
plex affair,  and  depends  on  many  causes  and  conditions.  This  is 
true  of  the  coloring  of  large  masses  of  water,  as  of  lakes  and 
seas,  which  are  indeed,  as  is  known,  of  very  different  shades.    It 
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may  be  permitted  to  consider  here  a  few  of  the  conditions  that 
have  an  influence  on  the  general  effect. 

A  still-water  surface  forms  a  mirror  which  reflects  those  colors 
of  the  horizon  that  fall  upon  it  at  the  same  angle  as  that  under 
which  the  eye  stands  to  it.  When  I  am  at  the  shore  of  a  quiet  sea, 
or  of  a  still  lake,  the  water  beams  with  the  colors  of  the  horizon. 
In  a  bay  surrounded  by  woods,  I  see  a  deep  gray ;  on  the  broad 
surface  at  sunset,  the  liveliest  yellows  and  reds;  looking  straight 
down  from  my  boat,  the  blue  of  the  sky  over  my  head. 

These  reflected  colors  concern  the  physicist  the  least,  for  he 
knows  that  every  reflecting  surface  returns  them  ;  but  they  inter- 
est the  painter  almost  exclusively.  They  constitute  the  tone  of 
his  landscape ;  they  enliven  the  otherwise  monotonous,  dead  sur- 
face, and  he  as  well  as  the  looker  at  his  picture  receives  chiefly 
the  impression  of  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  colors 
of  the  lower  horizon,  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  is 
usually  only  a  few  metres  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Thus  with  the  smooth  mirror.  But  the  scene  changes  immedi- 
ately upon  the  slightest  agitation.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  sea 
is  quite  still.  The  waves  form  hills  and  valleys,  their  surfaces  are 
more  or  less  inclined,  and  they  reflect  not  the  horizon  with  its 
down-toned  colors,  but  the  more  saturated  tints  of  the  zenith. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
under  a  cloudless  sunset,  and  a  slight  rippling  of  the  waves,  will 
recollect  that  the  surfaces  glowing  with  burning  yellows  and  reds, 
are  broken  up  by  sharp,  deep-blue  lines ;  they  are  the  wave-val- 
leys, which,  by  reason  of  their  oblique  inclination,  turn  the  blue 
colors  of  the  zenith  into  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  With  the 
smooth  mirror  surface,  and  lower  point  of  view,  the  eye  not  only 
receives  the  rays  reflected  from  the  surface,  but  it  pierces  through 
the  inclined  parts  of  the  wave-valleys  into  the  mass  of  the  water, 
and  thus  perceives  the  proper  color  of  the  water,  more  intensely 
as  the  small  surface  of  the  wave-valley  stands  more  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  eye.  If  the  waves  are  very  short,  and  follow  one 
another  rapidly,  this  impression  of  the  color  of  the  water  will 
overcome  that  of  the  reflection.  I  can  satisfy  myself  of  this  fact 
at  any  time. 

The  windows  on  the  western  front  of  my  house  look  toward 
the  Arve,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  dam  that  causes  a  fall  of 
about  a  metre.  Above  the  dam,  the  glacier-stream,  colored  a 
grayish  yellow  in  summer  and  green  in  winter,  is  perfectly 
smooth;  and  from  my  windows,  which  are  situated  about  six 
meti-es  above  the  river,  I  can  see  hardly  any  but  the  mirror  colors, 
yet  a  little  mingled  with  the  proper  color  of  water,  which  appears 
considerably  stronger  when  the  sky  is  covered  and  its  glaring 
light  does  not — as  the  painters  are  accustomed  to  say — "  eat  up  " 
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the  softer  tones.  But  below  the  dam  the  water  is  in  lively  motion 
with  endless  little  racing  wavelets,  and  here  the  green  color  comes 
out  so  vividly  that  the  reflection  almost  wholly  vanishes.  Yet 
another  fact  is  revealed  by  the  movement.  Only  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  mirmr  surface  are  the  outlines  of  the  reflecttnl  objects 
fully  clear  and  sharp.  The  reflection  is  then  so  j^erfect  that  one 
often  hardly  knows  whether  he  sees  the  objects  themselves  or 
only  their  mirrored  images  on  the  water;  and  the  lines  between 
water  and  shore  are  quite  eflfaced.  The  slightest  movement  causes 
the  outline  of  the  mirror  picture  to  appear  notched ;  clearer  lines 
from  the  horizon  creep  into  the  darker  colors  of  the  picture,  but 
notches  from  these,  too,  spring  out  over  the  lines  which  the  out- 
line should  have.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common  that  we  notch 
the  borders  of  water  reflections  in  colored  pictures,  as  well  as  in 
those  drawn  only  in  black.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  relationship 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  phenomenon  like  the  fact  observed  by 
Colladon,  and  now  often  remarked,  that  water  in  motion  carries 
the  light  along  with  it.  A  stream  of  water,  flowing  through  a 
dark  tube  out  of  an  illuminated  receiver,  carries  the  light  along, 
whether  it  be  white  or  colored,  and  shines;  why  should  not  mov- 
ing wavi'S  cxliibit  the  same  effect  ? 

But  enough  of  these  painters'  impressions,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  are  neglected  by  the  physicist,  but  are  still  of  the  highest 
significance  ft)r  the  beholdt-r  as  well  as  for  th(3  artist,  and,  as  may 
result  from  our  representation,  are  dependent  on  various  factors, 
among  which,  besides  mirroring,  the  real  color  of  the  water  is  to 
be  considered. 

Let  us  go  a  little  closer  into  this  matter. 

Pure  or  colorless  water  containing  salts  in  solution  is  beauti- 
fully blue  and  perfectly  transi)aront,  at  least  to  a  certain  depth. 
It  is,  hence,  clear  that  with  the  color  of  all  objects  visible  at  this 
depth.andconstantly  reflecting  the  rays  of  light,  is  associated  under 
the  water  a  blue  tone,  more  intensive  as  the  depth  at  which  the 
object  lies  is  greater.  Tlie  gravels  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  the 
sea  become,  wlien  seen  through  tho  blue  watvr,  as  if  they  were 
observed  through  a  jiane  of  blue  glass  ;  and  since  all  shore  figures, 
with  trifling  exce|»tions,  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  they  will  shine 
of  a  more  or  less  green  color,  and  tho  water  on  the  shore  will  like- 
wise appear  green. 

I  here  lay  asiile  all  jiliysical  deductions  concerning  the  nature 
of  color.  Wo  know  that  it  is  not,  as  was  once  thought,  a  property 
of  bodies,  but  that  a  transparent  body  like  wat<>r,  for  example, 
shows  a  distinct  color, bwause  it  let*i  certain  colore<l  r.'iys  through, 
but  not  others,  ami  that  a  solid  body  reflirts  the  rays  which  we 
perceive,  but  to  a  certain  extent  absorbs  tho  others.  Tho  discussion 
of  tho  nature  of  color  is  not  of  very  great  imjiortttnce  for  our  essay. 
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Blue  water  also  takes  on  another  tint  when  objects  lying  on  the 
ground  are  seen  through  it,  and  this  mixed  color  tone  depends  on 
the  color  of  the  ground.  We  can  easily  verify  this  by  the  simple 
experiments  described  above  with  blue  colored  water  in  a  cylinder 
glass.  White  bodies,  pieces  of  porcelain  for  instance,  appear  light- 
blue,  yellow-green,  red-violet,  and,  the  deeper  they  sink,  the  more 
is  this  shading  from  blue  washed  out,  till  it  is  destroyed.  The 
red  shades  vanish  first  of  all. 

The  depth  to  which  no  trace  of  bottom-colors  reaches  us  is  cer- 
tainly not  little,  and  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  esti- 
mated at  several  hundred  metres.  But  the  question  is  a  large 
one,  and  we  will  consider  a  little  more  carefully  to  what  extent 
the  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
determined. 

I  have  already  said  that  pure  water  does  not  exist  in  Nature. 
It  always  must  contain  dissolved  or  floating  substances  which 
will  change  its  colors.  Peat  waters  contain  brown  and  blackish 
organic  matters  in  solution.  They  may  be  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  but  the  colors  which  the  humus  acids  and  similar 
substances  lend  them  will  always  produce  a  certain  eif  ect  upon 
them,  which  will  be  re-enforced  by  the  dark-brown  or  black  colors 
of  the  bottom  of  the  peat  lakes.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
filtered  water  from  a  blue  lake  on  evaporation  leaves  a  white  or 
light  gray,  and  that  from  green  lakes  a  yellow  sediment ;  and  that 
thus  blue  lakes  contain  white  matters  and  green  lakes  yellow  ones 
in  solution,  whose  colors  produce  with  those  of  the  water  mixed 
tints.  The  difference  in  the  colors  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
of  the  Bodensee  is  explained  on  this  principle,  but  the  results  of 
the  experiments  on  which  the  conclusion  rests  have  been  dis- 
puted, and  there  is  much  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  no  water  in  Nature 
is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  but  is  more  or  less  turbid  by 
the  presence  of  other  substances  floating  in  it.  That  this  turbidity 
is  of  greater  or  less  importance,  that  we  can  distinguish  at  greater 
or  less  depths  objects  swimming  in  the  water,  like  fishes,  or  lying 
on  the  bottom,  are  taught  by  daily  experience  as  well  as  by  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  by  sinking  solid  bodies  in  sun- 
light and  on  cloudy  days  and  at  different  seasons,  or  by  letting 
down  sources  of  light,  such  as  burning  lamps  and  incandescent 
electric  lights,  and  ascertaining  the  depth  at  which  a  perceptible 
glimpse  of  tliem  can  bo  obtained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
as  well  as  other  experiments  upon  the  penetrating  power  of  light 
have  been  made  only  in  waters  not  quite  clear,  as  in  a  few  Swiss 
lakes  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Whoever  has  traveled  on  the 
coasts  of  Norway  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  transparency 
of  the  water  in  many  of  the  fiords ;  it  is  also  aflirmed  that  in  some 
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of  the  North  American  lakes  the  eye  can  perceive  objects  on  the 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  metres.  Visibility  ex- 
tends to  no  such  depths  in  either  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  the  Mi-d- 
iterraneun  Sea.  The  water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  more  trans- 
parent in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  in  this  lake,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea-waters  tliat  have  been  thus  far  examined,  the  extreme 
limits  of  visibility  are  at  forty-five,  and  at  most  fifty  metres' 
depth.  Observations  in  diving  apparatus  have  shown  that  one 
is  there  as  in  a  blue  cloud,  and  can  only  see  some  seven  or  eight 
metres  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in  exceptional  cases  twenty 
metres,  and  at  most  twenty-five  metres.  But  the  seeing  man  can 
dive  with  the  apparatus  only  to  a  dejjth  of  thirty  metres,  and,  al- 
though he  can  not  see  clearly,  he  is  surrounded  by  diffu.se  light. 

The  light  from  above  must  therefore  penetrate  more  deeply. 
A  more  closely  approximate  measurement  has  been  made  by  such 
means  as  sinking  sensitized  photographic  plates  into  the  water, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  liglit  at  fixed  depths,  or  by  sinking  sub- 
stances whicli  are  chemically  acted  upon,  changed,  or  destroyed 
by  light,  so  that  the  measure  of  the  alteration  may  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  acting  light. 
Photographic  experiments  have  shown  that  a  depth  of  four  hun- 
dred metres  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  average  limit  to  which 
a  blackening  of  the  plate  can  be  verified. 

Thus  light  penetrates  to  ten  times  as  great  a  depth  as  our  eye, 
and  this  is  an  important  point — a  whole  zone,  three  hundred 
metres  in  tliickness,  receives  light  aiid  thus  also  sends  up  rays 
which  our  eyes  can  not  immediately  distinguish,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility perceives  through  the  mixture  of  the  color  tones  which  they 
proiluco.  It  is  known  that  there  are  other  differences  than  those 
of  blin<lness  to  certain  colors  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  our  or- 
gans may  be  trained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  delicacy  in  the 
observation  of  the  finer  tints.  I  once  visited  the  Gobelins  tajies- 
try  factory  ill  Paris  in  company  with  some  jtainters;  the  work- 
men could  distinguish  with  ease  and  indubitably  tints  which 
lookeil  identical  to  our  unskilled  eyes.  There  must,  to  return  to 
our  subject,  radiate  up  from  tliat  depth  to  the  surface,  light,  of  a 
1)1  ui.sh  color,  which  makes  far  less  impression  on  our  eyes  than 
the  colors  called  warm,  yellow  ami  red,  wliich — osi>ecially  the  lat- 
ter— are  absorbed  by  tlie  water. 

It  was  formerly  believed  tliat  total  darkness  reigned  in  the 
greater  de])ths  of  a  tliousaiid  nu'tres  and  more,  and  tliat  the  col- 
lected colors  of  deep  water  were  seen  on  a  black  ground.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  deeji-sea  investigations,  this  irU^a  must 
bo  given  up,  along  with  the  other  one  that  once  jirevailed.  that 
there  is  no  animal  life  in  great  depths.  Most  iininials  living  in 
dark   caves  have  atrophied   t>r   no  eyes;   there  are  also   living 
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beings  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  hide  themselves 
in  dark  places,  under  the  ground,  etc.,  and  are  blind.  Similar 
conditions  prevail  in  the  great  deeps.  There  are  blind  crustaceans 
there,  which  probably  live  in  the  mud  and  under  stones,  while 
others,  moving  animals,  fishes,  have  lai-ge,  well-formed  eyes.  It 
must  be  that  they  see,  or  in  other  words  that  there  is  light  there. 
Whether  this  light  is  produced  in  the  depth  by  means  of  the 
phosphorescent  organs  which  many  of  these  animals,  even  fishes, 
possess,  or  whether  it  penetrates  from  above,  as  might  perhaps  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deep-sea  animals  whose 
organization  compels  them  to  creep  on  the  ground  have  yellow 
and  red  colors  on  their  backs,  is  of  no  importance  so  far  as  our  in- 
quiry is  concerned.  We  can  only  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  we  see  the  colors  of  water  not  on  a  dark  or  black  ground  but 
on  one  that  is  illuminated,  if  but  faintly.  This  is  of  moment  be- 
cause, in  the  light  of  it,  particles  floating  in  water  are  illuminated 
not  from  above  only,  but  from  below  too. 

We  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  effects  of  the  coarser  floating 
matter  of  sand  and  mud,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the  color  of 
masses  of  water  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  color  of  such 
matter.  The  Arve,  which  flows  in  front  of  my  windows,  is  gray- 
ish yellow  in  summer,  and  opaque,  assuming  a  deeper  color  after 
rain-storms ;  in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  green,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  greener  and  clearer  the  less  water  it  carries;  facts 
easily  explainable  upon  principles  which  one  of  my  pupils  nearly 
established  by  observations  continued  through  a  whole  year.  In 
summer  the  Arve  carries,  with  the  surplus  glacier-water,  grayish- 
yellow  fragments  of  the  mountain  rocks  in  great  multitudes; 
after  heavy  rains,  masses  of  j'ellow  mud  are  added  to  these,  hav- 
ing been  washed  away  from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  In  winter 
the  amount  of  sediment  derived  from  the  glaciers  is  small,  and 
the  blue  color  of  the  water  is  transformed  into  the  green  mixed 
color.  Every  glacial  stream  has  its  individual  color,  derived  from 
the  disintegrated  rocks ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  two 
rivers  which  join  at  Zweiliitschine,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  are 
known  as  the  Black  and  the  White  Liitschine.  The  one  brings 
disintegrated  white  limestone,  the  other  the  emery  of  pulverized 
dark  slates. 

How  extraordinarily  strong  the  mixed  colors  produced  by  sedi- 
mentary matter  may  appear  was  shown  me  by  an  observation 
which  I  made  at  Nice  at  the  end  of  December,  1889.  The  weather 
had  been  fine  for  a  few  days,  and  the  sea,  which  I  overlooked 
from  my  window  to  Cape  Antibes,  about  fifteen  kilometres  away, 
had  been  unusually  blue.  Now  came  stormy  weather,  with  spo- 
radic showers  in  the  mountains  of  the  Var.  The  river,  whose 
mouth  is  about  six  kilometres  from  my  house,  poured  considerable 
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masses  of  saturated  ochre-colored  water  into  the  sea,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  boundary  of  waves  between  the  clay-yellow  tongue 
which  continually  licked  itself  farther  into  the  sea,  and  the  deep- 
blue  salt  water.  After  a  few  hours  the  yellow  tongue  became 
bordered  with  a  widening  green  band,  so  brightly,  so  poisonously 
green,  that  I  was  induced  to  apply  my  whole  stock  of  green  (vert 
Paul  Veronese)  to  the  completion  of  a  study  on  which  I  tried  to 
fix  the  phenomenon  as  truly  as  possible.  Under  the  blowing  of 
the  west  wind  the  tongue  stretched  itself  out  farther,  to  the  rocky 
shore  behind  the  harbor  of  Nice,  around  toward  the  bay  of  Villa- 
f  ranca ;  and  when  I  visited  the  latter  place  the  next  day  the  water 
appeared,  not  steel-blue  as  usual,  but  green,  fully  green  ;  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  zoological  station  there  complained  that  no 
marine  animals  could  be  found  swimming  around,  because  they 
had  fled  from  the  green  water.  The  blue  color  returned  aft^r  a 
few  days.  The  green  was  produced  by  the  finer  yellow  floating 
matter ;  the  coarser  particles  had  already  sunk. 

The  finer  matter  keeps  afloat  for  a  very  long  time.  G.  Bischof 
put  some  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rhine  in  large  casks,  and  de- 
posited these  in  the  cellar  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Bonn. 
The  finer  particles  had  not  yet  entirely  settled,  and  the  water  had 
not  become  clear,  after  several  months  of  absolute  stillness.  It  is 
plain  that  in  a  lake,  in  which  the  continual  inflow  and  outflow 
keep  up  a  constant  current,  though  it  be  slight  and  unremarked 
by  ordinary  observers,  fishermen  and  rowers,  these  fine  floating 
particles  will  never  come  to  rest,  and  that,  since  they  have  a 
yellow  color,  this  will  a])pear  more  intense  in  the  deeper  parts, 
because  a  larger  number  of  yellow  particles  are  floating  in  the 
thicker  layers  of  water  there.  But,  fartlier  away,  the  shades 
which  the  floating  matters  of  single  brot)ks  and  rivers  exhibit 
vary  endlessly  between  gray,  yellow,  and  reddish,  and  there  re- 
sult the  most  diversified  and  delicately  shaded  mixed  colors,  with 
constant  variations  according  to  the  quantity  of  floating  matter 
that  is  carried  into  the  water-basin.  Also  in  the  sea,  which  is 
never  quiet,  the  fine  floating  matter  kecjjs  afloat  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  distributed  over  immensely  large  surfaces. 

Organic  matters,  ])lants  and  animals,  have  effects  similar  to 
those  of  mineral  substances.  The  shores  are  covered  with  numer- 
ous i)lants ;  tln'y  grow  on  the  lakes  in  all  .stages  of  grt'cn  and 
brown  (many  microscopic  plants,  which  cover  the  rocks  as  with  a 
slime,  an-  ytOlow  or  brown);  gr(>on  j)lants  grow  on  the  sea-shores 
to  a  dt'ptli  of  thirtj'  metres,  yoUow  and  red  sea-weeds  to  a  still 
greater  depth,  forming  semblances  of  woods  and  meadows,  and 
mingling  llii'ir  colors  witli  those  of  the  water.  Kven  in  north- 
ern seas  tln.'re  are  numerous  station.'iry  animals,  siMUigcs,  soh'ns, 
mussels,  masses  of  which  develop  a  definite  color;  while  visitors 
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to  southern  seas  are  unable  to  say  enough  of  the  splendid  colors 
conjured  up  by  the  coral  reefs. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  All  lakes  and  seas  swarm  with  swim- 
ming or  "  pelagic  "  plants  and  animals.  Green  and  yellow,  one- 
celled,  microscopic  algae  are  exceedingly  common  to  a  consider- 
able depth;  and  green  and  yellow  algse  sometimes  come  to  the 
front  in  such  masses  that  "  the  Red  Sea "  becomes  no  arbitrary 
designation,  but  the  correct  expression  of  an  observed  fact.  I 
have  seen  the  bay  of  Villafranca  colored  partly  red  by  millions 
of  swimming  Anchinia  rubra  about  as  large  as  peas;  I  have  seen 
mile-long  strips,  several  metres  broad,  immediately  along  the 
shore  on  the  Riviera,  colored  a  deep  royal  blue  by  compressed 
masses  of  swimming  salleemans  {Velella  sjjirans). 

We  can  not  absolve  the  transparent  swimming  water-organ- 
isms, from  the  larger  medusa  down  to  the  infinitesimal  microbes, 
from  having  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  color  of  water. 
We  should  not  be  able  to  see  their  crystal-clear  bodies  if  they 
did  not  refract  the  rays  of  light  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
surrounding  water.  By  this  means  they  send  out  a  multitude 
of  refracted  rays,  which  singly  are  of  little  importance,  but  in 
the  aggregate  must  produce  an  effect  through  their  accumulation 
when  millions  of  these  living  beings  are  crowded  into  a  cubic 
millimetre.  To  what  purpose  should  we  have  in  some  parts  of 
the  retina  of  our  eye  a  million  of  sensitive  elements  or  rods  to 
the  square  millimetre,  if  we  could  not  seize  single  impressions 
and  unite  them  into  a  view  of  the  whole  ? 

Finally,  we  will  not  forget  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  the 
water.  If  we  shake  a  viscous  fluid  in  the  air,  it  becomes  whitish, 
and  at  last  white,  like  milk.  Yet  the  fluid  and  the  air  are  both 
transparent.  But  the  air-bubbles  scattered  through  the  water 
refract  the  light  in  another  way.  The  wave  looks  whitish,  quite 
white  on  its  edges,  from  the  inclosed  air,  and  as  the  motion  grows 
stronger  the  white  becomes  more  prominent,  with  a  greenish  tone 
when  the  water  is  clear  and  the  sky  clouded,  radiant  yellow  in 
sunshine,  and  clay-yellow  when  the  water  is  not  clear.  All  these 
tones  mix  with  the  colors  of  the  deep,  and  with  the  mirror-colors 
of  the  surface.  Thus  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  colors  of 
water  rises  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  science  as 
well  as  of  art,  the  full  solution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
in  spite  of  the  various  efforts  of  men  of  science  and  of  pictorial 
artists,  because  in  order  to  meet  the  apprehension  of  the  common 
eye  they  have  to  continue  into  a  picture  the  endlessly  changing 
colors  and  shapeless  figures  which  the  sea  affords.  But  when  I 
stand  before  a  wave  painted  by  Mazure  in  Paris  (he  is  there  usu- 
ally called  Mazure  le  Vague,  the  Wave-Mazure),  and  see  how  that 
artist,  without  help  of  shore,  walls,  buildings,  or  ships,  which  sup- 
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port  tlie  eye  by  their  forms,  shows  me  a  wave  from  the  sea  with 
its  reflected  and  refracted  colors  harmoniously  mingled  with  the 
bottom  tints  issuing  from  the  deep  and  with  the  proper  color  of 
the  water  itself,  my  arms,  as  they  say,  fall  from  my  body.  And 
it  is  then  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  the  colors  of  water  in  gen- 
eral are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  factors,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  the  normal  blue  of  pure  water,  the  mirror- 
colors  of  the  surface,  the  refracted  colors  of  the  moving  parts,  the 
proper  colors  of  bodies  swimming  in  the  water,  and  the  colors  of 
the  bottom  or  of  only  very  softly  illuminated  parts  shining  up 
through  the  mass. 

In  this,  as  in  everything,  the  principle  is  triie  that  there  are 
no  simple  phenomena  in  Nature,  but  that  all  are  only  the  result 
of  a  number  of  single  factors,  the  aggregate  effect  of  which  we 
observe  and  perceive  with  a  very  imperfect  instrument — our  eye. 
— Translated  for  TJie  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  Die  Garten- 
lauhe. 
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ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  unconsciously  paradoxical  claims 
ever  advanced  for  man  in  his  relation  to  animals,  is  that  by 
which  M.  Georges  Leroy,  philosopher,  encyclopedist,  and  lieu- 
tenant des  chasses  of  the  Park  of  Versailles,  the  vindicator  of 
Buffon  and  Montesquieu  against  the  criticisms  of  Voltaire,  ex- 
plains in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Animaiix  the  intellectual  debt  which 
the  carnivorous  animals  owe  to  human  persecution.  He  pictures 
with  wonderful  cleverness  the  development  of  their  powers  of 
forethought,  memory,  and  reasoning  which  the  interference  of 
man,  the  enemy  and  "  rival,"  forces  upon  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent intellectual  advance  which  distinguishes  the  loup  jeune  et 
ignorant  from  the  loup  adidte  et  instruit.  The  philosophic  lieu- 
tenant des  chasses  had  before  long  ample  opportunities  for  com- 
paring the  "  affinities  "  which  he  had  discovered  between  civilized 
man  and  "  instructed "  wolves,  in  the  experiences  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  without  following  his  fortunes  in  those  troublous 
times  for  game-preservers,  we  may  perhaps  return  to  the  question 
of  the  natural  relation  of  animals  to  man,  which,  as  pictured  by 
Rousseau  to  prove  his  a  priori  notions  of  a  state  of  nature,  so  justly 
incurred  the  criticism  of  the  practical  observer  and  practiced 
writer,  M.  Georges  Leroy. 

That  man  is,  generally  speaking,  from  the  animal's  point  of 
view,  an  object  of  fear,  hostility,  or  rapine,  is  to-day  most  unfortu- 
nately true.  But  whether  this  is  their  natural  relation,  and  not 
one  induced,  and  capable  perhaps  of  change,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
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tain.  Savage  man,  who  has  generally  been  first  in  contact  with 
animals,  is  xisually  a  hunter,  and  therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to 
the  other  hunting  animals,  and  of  dread  to  the  hunted.  But  civil- 
ized man,  with  his  supply  of  bread  and  beef,  is  not  necessarily  a 
hunter ;  and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  he  might  be  content  to 
leave  the  animals  in  a  newly  discovered  country  unmolested,  and 
condescend,  when  not  better  employed,  to  watch  their  attitude 
toward  himself.  The  impossible  island  in  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  in  which  half  the  animals  of  two  hemispheres  were  col- 
lected, would  be  an  ideal  place  for  such  an  experiment.  But,  un- 
fortunately, uninhabited  islands  seldom  contain  more  than  a  few 
species,  and  those  generally  birds,  or  sea-beasts;  and  in  newly 
discovered  game  regions,  savage  man  has  generally  been  before 
us  with  his  arrows,  spears,  and  pitfalls.  Some  instances  of  the 
first  contact  of  animals  with  man  have,  however,  been  preserved 
in  the  accounts  of  the  early  voyages  collected  by  Hakluyt  and 
others,  though  the  hungry  navigators  were  generally  more  intent 
on  victualing  their  ships  with  the  unsuspecting  beasts  and  birds, 
or  on  noting  those  which  would  be  useful  commodities  for  "  traf- 
ficke,"  than  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  animal  in- 
habitants of  the  newly  discovered  islands.  Thus,  we  read  that 
near  Newfoundland  there  are  "  islands  of  birds,  of  a  sandy-red, 
but  with  the  multitudes  of  birds  upon  them  they  look  white. 
The  birds  sit  there  as  thick  as  stones  lie  in  a  paved  street.  The 
greatest  of  the  islands  is  about  a  mile  in  compass.  The  second  is 
a  little  less.  The  third  is  a  very  little  one,  like  a  small  rock.  At 
the  second  of  these  islands  there  lay  on  the  shore  in  the  sunshine 
about  thirty  or  forty  sea-oxen  or  morses,  which,  when  our  boat 
came  near  them,  presently  made  into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  the 
boat."  Curiosity,  not  fear  or  hostility,  was,  then,  the  emotion 
roused  in  the  sea-oxen  by  the  first  sight  of  man.  The  birds, 
whales,  and  walruses  in  the  Wargate  Sea  and  near  Jan  Mayen's 
Land  were  no  less  tame,  and  the  sea-lions  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  birds  that  Barents  first  disturbed  in  Novaya  Zembla,  and  even 
the  antelopes  which  the  early  explorers  encountered  in  the  least- 
inhabited  parts  of  central  South  Africa,  seem  all  to  have  regarded 
the  newly  discovered  creature,  man,  with  interest  and  without 
fear.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Waj^s,  re- 
marks on  the  "  curious  and  inexplicable  fact  that  certain  animals 
and  birds  exhibit  a  peculiar  shyness  of  human  beings,  although 
they  are  only  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  as  others  which  are 
more  bold."  He  instances  the  wildness  of  the  curlew  and  the 
golden  plover,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  tameness  of  swallows  and 
wagtails.  The  reason  does  not  seem  far  to  seek.  The  first  are 
constantly  sought  for  food,  the  latter  are  left  undisturbed.  Per- 
haps the  best  instance  of  such  a  contrast  is  that  of  the  hawfinch 
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and  tlie  crossbill,  birds  of  closely  allied  form  and  appearance. 
The  hawfinch,  which  is  probably  the  shyest  of  English  small 
birds,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  deep  mistrust  of  man.  But  the 
crossbills,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  descend  from  the  un- 
inhabited forests  of  the  North  into  our  Scotch  or  English  woods, 
are  absolutely  without  fear  or  mistrust  of  human  beings,  whom 
they  see  very  probably  for  the  first  time.  When  animals  do  show 
fear  on  first  acquaintance,  it  is  probably  due,  not  to  any  spon- 
taneous dread  of  man  as  man,  but  because  they  mistake  him  for 
something  else.  "  Nearly  all  animals,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
"  have  some  natural  enemy  which  keeps  them  on  the  alert,  and 
makes  them  suspicious  of  all  strange  objects  and  sounds  that 
might  denote  the  approach  of  danger " :  and  it  is  to  this  that  he 
attributes  the  timidity  of  many  kinds  of  game  in  districts  where 
they  "  have  never  been  attacked  by  firearms."  A  most  curious 
instance  of  this  mistaken  identity  occurred  lately  when  Kerguelen 
Island  was  visited  by  H.  M.  S.  Volage  and  a  party  of  naturalists 
and  astronomers,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  There  were 
large  colonies  of  penguins  nesting  on  the  island,  which,  though 
the  place  is  so  little  frequented  by  man,  used  at  first  to  run  away 
up  the  slopes  inland  when  the  sailors  appeared.  They  apparently 
took  the  men  for  seals,  and  thus  took  what  appeared  the  natural 
way  of  escaping  from  their  marine  enemies.  They  soon  found 
out  their  mistake,  for  it  is  said  that "  when  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  being  chased  by  men" — an  experience  for  which  the 
sailors  seem  to  have  given  them  every  opportunity — "the  pen- 
guins acquired  the  habit  of  taking  to  the  water  at  the  first  alarm." 
In  another  colony,  the  nesting  females  would  settle  down  peace- 
fully on  their  eggs  if  the  visitors  stood  still.  "  The  whole  of  this 
community  of  penguins  (they  numbered  about  two  thousand) 
were  subsequently  boiled  down  into  '  hare-soup '  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  H.  M.  S.  Volage,"  writes  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  "  and 
very  nice  they  found  it."  We  may  compare  with  this  destruction 
of  the  penguins,  the  letter  of  Hakluyt  on  the  voyage  to  New- 
foundland by  Antony  Parkhurst,  describing  with  high  approval 
the  business  facilities  for  the  fishing  trade  offered  by  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  great  auks — called  "  penguins  "  in  the  jaassage :  "  There 
are  sea-gulls,  musses,  ducks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  birdes  store 
too  long  to  write  about,  especially  at  one  island  named  '  Penguin,' 
where  we  may  drive  them  on  a  planke  into  our  ship  as  many  as 
shall  lade  her.  These  birds  are  also  called  penguins,  and  cannot 
flie;  there  is  more  meat  in  one  of  them  than  in  a  goose.  The 
Frenchmen  that  fish  neere  the  Grand  Bank  doe  bring  small  store 
of  flesh  with  them,  but  do  victuall  themselves  alwayes  with  these 
birdes." 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  lion  or  tiger  looks  on  man 
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is  perhaps  not  so  far  removed  from  that  of  the  non-carnivorous 
creatures  as  might  be  supposed.  Man  is  certainly  not  the  natural 
food  of  any  animal — except  of  sharks  and  alligators,  if  he  is  so 
rash  as  to  go  out  of  his  native  element  into  theirs — and  if  the  item 
"man"  were  subtracted  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  all  the  carnivora, 
they  would  never  want  a  meal.  The  notion  of  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  a  lion  to  a  young  lady — 

"  When  as  that  tender  virgin  he  did  spyo, 
Upon  her  lie  did  run  full  greedily, 
To  liave  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse," 

is  still  popular,  but  hardly  correct.  More  probably  the  lion  would 
get  out  of  the  way  politely — if  we  may  judge  by  the  pacific  be- 
havior of  those  in  our  last-explored  lion-haunt,  Mashonaland.  M. 
Georges  Leroy's  contention  for  the  natural  affinity,  or  semi-sym- 
pathy, which  should  exist  between  man  and  the  intelligent  hunt- 
ing animals  is  no  doubt  partly  reasonable.  Leigh  Hunt  was 
unpleasantly  struck  by  the  incongriLily  of  the  notion  of  being 
eaten  by  a  wild  beast — "  the  hideous  impracticable  fellow-creature, 
looking  one  in  the  face,  struggling  with  us,  mingling  his  breath 
with  ours,  tearing  away  scalp  or  shoulder-blade."  But  the  "  fel- 
low-creature "  is  not  nearly  so  impracticable  as  he  is  supposed  to 
be.  More  human  beings  are  probably  killed  by  tigers  than  by 
any  other  wild  beast,  except  by  starving  wolves.  Yet  this  is  what 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  to  say  on  the  subject :  "  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  habits  of  tigers.  Some  exist  upon  the  game  in 
the  jungles.  Others  prey  especially  upon  the  flocks  belonging  to 
the  villagers.  A  feio  are  designated  '  man-eaters.'  These  are 
sometimes  naturally  ferocious,  and  having  attacked  a  human  be- 
ing, may  have  devoured  the  body,  and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for 
human  flesh ;  or  they  may  have  been  wounded  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  have  learned  to  regard  man  as  a  natural  enemy.  But 
more  frequently  the  ' man-eater'  is  a  very  old  tiger,  or  more  prob- 
ably tigress,  that,  having  hunted  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages 
and  carried  off  some  unfortunate  woman,  has  discovered  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  kill  a  native  than  to  hunt  jungle  game."  As  a  rule, 
the  tiger  is  only  anxious  to  avoid  men ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in 
high  grass  tigers  are  more  dangerous  than  in  forests,  because  in 
the  former  they  can  not  be  seen,  neither  can  they  see,  until  the 
stranger  is  close  upon  them.  An  ancient  instance  of  the  opposite 
behavior  is  that  recorded  of  the  new  colonists  of  Samaria,  whom 
the  lions  attacked,  and  "  slew  some  of  them."  A  curious  inver- 
sion of  tliis  experience  occurred  when  the  islands  in  the  Brah- 
maputra, which  were  swarming  with  tigers,  were  first  cultivated. 
The  natives,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  traps  set  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
killed  off  the  tigers  so  fast  that  the  skins  were  sold  by  auction  at 
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from  eight  annas  to  one  rupee  apiece.  In  this  case,  the  tigers 
were  the  first  aggressors  by  carrying  off  cattle.  But  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  there  exists  no  a  priori  reason,  founded  in  natural  an- 
tipathy, why  man  and  animals,  if  we  could  reconstruct  a  "  state 
of  nature  "  in  which  we  could  put  civilized,  not  savage  man,  should 
not  dwell  together  in  profound  peace,  or  at  least  in  such  peace  as 
obtains  between  accidental  neighbors.  The  only  ground  for  quar- 
rel that  seems  inevitable  is  the  everlasting  one  between  the  shep- 
herd and  the  wolf ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  a  qiiestion  not  of  preju- 
dice, but  of  property. — The  Spectator. 
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DOCTOR  HUGGINS  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  astronomical  research,  and  his  name  is  associated 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  nebulae, 
and  with  the  results  in  general  of  the  application  of  physical  in- 
vestigations and  of  spectroscopic  observation  in  particular  to  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

William  Huggins  was  born  in  London,  February  7,  1824. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  City  of  London  School,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  mathematics,  the  classics,  and  modern 
languages  under  private  tutors.  He  devoted  much  time  to  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  appa- 
ratus which  he  collected  he  gained  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  chief  branches  of  physical  science,  including 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  He  also  studied,  using  the 
microscope,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  became  in 
1852  a  member  of  the  Microscopic  Society.  He  developed  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  astronomy,  and,  "  under  great  difficulties,"  says 
one  of  the  earlier  biographies  in  Men  of  the  Time,  while  still  re- 
siding in  the  metropolis  with  his  parents,  "  observed  the  planets 
and  some  of  the  double  stars  between  the  chimneys  of  Loudon." 
The  erection  of  an  observatory  in  1855,  at  his  residence  at  Upper 
Tulse  Hill,  which  he  supplied  with  good  instruments,  gave  him 
better  opportunities  for  observation ;  and  in  1858  he  had  an  Alvan 
Clark  telescope  of  eight  inches  aperture,  mounted  equatorially. 
He  occupied  himself  here  for  some  time  with  observation  of  double 
stars,  and  with  careful  drawings  of  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  his  physical 
studies  he  was  not  satisfied  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  ob- 
servation, but  sought  to  broaden  the  field  of  study,  and  inquire  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  physical  qualities  of  the  suu  and  stars.    A 
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means  of  conducting  investigations  of  this  kind,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  not  possessed,  was  offered  in  the  method  of  spectrum 
analysis  discovered  by  Kirchhoff ;  and  he  was  first  able  to  under- 
take the  application  of  this  method  in  the  beginning  of  1863.  In 
preparation  for  the  research  he  mapped  the  spectra  of  twenty-six 
of  the  chemical  elements,  publisliing  the  results  of  his  labors  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  con- 
jiinction  with  Dr.  William  Allen  Miller,  he  compared  the  spectra 
of  some  fifty  stars  with  those  of  several  terrestrial  elements,  and 
found  that  the  stars  are  hot  bodies,  similarly  constituted  with  our 
sun,  and  containing  many  of  the  substances  found  on  the  earth. 
In  1864  he  and  Prof.  Miller  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
results  of  their  observations  of  the  spectra  of  the  planets  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn :  but  they  had  found  the  light  from 
Uranus  too  faint  to  be  satisfactorily  examined  with  the  spectro- 
scope. 

The  study  of  Uranus  was  resumed  with  an  improved  tele- 
scope in  1871  by  Mr.  Huggins,  and  he  found  its  spectrum  to  be 
continuous  so  far  as  the  feebleness  of  its  light  permitted  it  to  be 
traced,  or  from  C  to  near  G.  A  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of 
Sirius  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Huggins  and  Prof.  Miller  in  1863, 
when  observations  were  suspended.  They  were  resumed  by  Mr. 
Huggins  in  1876,  with  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun  coiild  be  taken  on  the  same  plate,  and  this  method 
was  applied  to  other  bright  stars.  After  recording  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  his  expectation,  with  apparatus 
then  under  construction,  of  obtaining  finer  lines  which  might  be 
present  in  the  stellar  light  than  those  that  had  been  seen,  and  of 
extending  the  photographic  method  to  stars  that  were  less  bright. 
Prof.  Huggins  referred  in  general  terms  to  "  the  many  important 
questions  in  connection  with  which  photographic  observations 
of  stars  may  be  of  value."  Another  paper  recording  the  progress 
of  these  investigations  to  the  end  of  1879  named  thirteen  bright 
stars,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  and  diflferent  small  areas  of  the 
moon,  to  which  the  method  had  been  applied.  Six  of  the  spectra 
belonged  to  stars  of  the  white  class,  while  Arcturus  seemed  to 
present  a  spectrum  "  on  the  other  side  of  that  of  the  sun  in  the 
order  of  changes  from  the  white-star  group."  The  photographs 
of  the  planets  showed  no  sensible  planetary  modification  of  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  results  of  the 
photographs  of  lunar  areas  taken  under  different  conditions  of 
illumination  were  negative  as  to  any  absorptive  action  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere.  The  author  was  then  preparing  to  attempt  to  obtain 
by  photography  any  lines  which  might  exist  in  the  violet  and 
nltra-violet  spectra  of  the  gaseous  nebulae.  He  further  pointed 
out "  the  suitability  of  the  photographic  method  of  stellar  spec- 
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troscopy,  first  inaugurated  by  his  researches,  to  some  other  inves- 
tigations, such  as  differences  which  may  present  themselves  in  the 
photographic  region  in  the  case  of  the  variable  stars,  the  differ- 
ence of  relative  motion  of  two  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  sun's 
rotation  from  photographic  spectra  of  opposite  limbs,  and  the 
spectra  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sun-spot."  The  British  Associa- 
tion address  of  1891  includes  a  fine  summary  of  the  results  to  date 
of  observations  of  this  character  as  they  bear  upon  the  evolu- 
tional order  in  which  in  this  paper  he  arranged  the  stars  from 
their  photographic  spectra.  Substantially  the  same  order  had 
been  proposed  by  Vogel  in  his  classification  of  the  stars  in  1874. 

Dr.  Huggius  presented  a  paper  on  his  examination  of  the 
great  nebula  in  Orion  in  1868,  and  referred  in  it  to  earlier  observa- 
tions. The  discussion  was  continued  in  1873,  and  in  1882,  when 
the  author  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  hope  that  the  further 
knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  the  nebulae  afforded  us  by  photog- 
raphy might  lead,  by  the  help  of  terrestrial  experiments,  to  more 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  those 
bodies.  In  communications  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  to  the  Koyal  Society  in  1889  he  considered  it  probable  that 
nebulae  yielding  a  spectrum  of  luminous  rays,  with  a  very  faint 
continuous  spectrum,  which  is  probably  formed  in  part  by  lumi- 
nous rays  in  close  proximity,  are  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle  of  their  celestial  evolution.  "  They  consist  probably  of  gas 
at  a  high  temperature  and  very  tenuous,  where  chemical  dissocia- 
tion exists,  and  the  constituents  of  the  mass,  doubtless,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  vapor  density.  As  to  the  conditions  which 
may  have  been  anterior  to  this  state  of  things  the  spectroscope  is 
silent.  We  are  free,  so  far  as  the  spectroscope  can  inform  us,  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis  which  other  considerations  make  most  prob- 
able. On  Dr.  Croll's  form  of  the  impact  theory  of  stellar  evo- 
lution, which  begins  by  assuming  the  existence  of  stellar  masses 
in  motion,  and  considers  all  subsequent  evolutional  stages  to  be 
due  to  the  energy  of  this  motion  converted  into  heat  by  the  col- 
lision of  two  such  bodies,  these  nebulae  would  represent  the  second 
stage  in  which  these  existing  solid  bodies  had  been  converted  into 
a  gas  of  very  high  temperature.  They  would  take  the  same  place, 
if  we  assume,  with  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  coming  together 
of  two  or  more  cool,  solid  masses  by  the  velocity  due  to  their 
mutiial  gravitation  alone.  I  pointed  out  in  1864  that  the  gaseous 
nature  of  these  bodies  would  afford  an  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  flat  disks  without  condensation  which  many  of  them  pre- 
sent. ...  In  other  gaseous  nebulae  strong  condensations  are  seen, 
and  a  stronger  'continuous'  spectrum.  The  stage  of  evolution 
which  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  represents  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  hypothesis.    The  splendid  photograph  recently  taken  by  Mr. 
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Roberts  of  this  nebula  shows  a  planetary  system  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  stage  of  evolution ;  already  several  planets  have  been 
thrown  off,  and  the  central  gaseo\is  mass  has  condensed  to  a  mod- 
erate size  as  compared  with  the  dimensions  it  must  have  possessed 
before  any  planets  had  been  formed."  In  1891,  after  more  defi- 
nitely describing  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Roberts's  photograph,  he 
said  that  "to  liken  this  object  more  directly  to  any  particular 
stage  in  the  formation  of  the  solar  system  would  be  *  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,'  and  might  be  indeed  to  introduce  a  false 
analogy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  err  throiigh  an  excess 
of  caution  if  we  did  not  accept  the  remarkable  features  brought 
to  light  by  this  photograph  as  a  presumptive  indication  of  a  prog- 
ress of  events  in  cosmical  history  following  broadly  upon  the  lines 
of  Laplace's  theory." 

Dr.  Huggins's  spectrum  observations  on  comets,  in  connection 
with  those  of  other  observers,  satisfied  him  of  the  existence  of 
different  types,  and  that  the  same  comet  might  present  on  one 
occasion  one  spectrum  and  on  another  the  other  spectrum ;  that 
they  shine  partly  by  reflected  solar  light  and  partly  by  their  own 
light,  the  spectrum  of  which  indicates  the  presence  in  the  comet 
of  carbon,  possibly  in  combination  with  hydrogen.  In  the  case 
of  the  Wells  comet  of  1882,  he  remarked  that  as  Prof.  A.  Herschel 
and  Dr.  Von  Konkoly  had  showed  long  before  that  the  spectra  of 
the  periodic  meteors  are  different  for  different  swarms,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  we  now  had  a  comet  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of 
which  under  the  sun's  heat  showed  an  essential  chemical  differ- 
ence from  the  long  series  of  hydrocarbon  comets  which  had  ap- 
peared since  1864.  The  spectrum  of  Coggia's  comet  (1874)  indi- 
cated an  approach  to  the  earth  of  forty-six  miles  per  second, 
while  the  real  velocity  of  approach  was  only  twenty-four  miles 
per  second.  It  was  uncertain  whether  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
difference  in  the  velocity  was  due  to  the  motion  of  the  matter 
within  the  comet.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  the  nucleus 
was  solid,  heated  by  the  sun,  and  throwing  out  matter  which 
formed  the  coma  and  tail ;  and  part  of  this  was  in  a  gaseous  form, 
giving  the  spectra  of  bright  lines.  The  other  portion  existed 
probably  in  small  incandescent  particles ;  the  polariscope  show- 
ing that  certainly  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  light  was 
reflected  solar  light.  In  a  paper  on  Photographing  the  Solar 
Corona  without  an  Eclipse,  Prof.  Huggins  spoke,  in  1883,  of  prob- 
lems of  the  highest  interest  in  the  physics  of  our  sun  connected 
with  the  varying  forms  of  the  coronal  light  which  seemed  to 
admit  of  solution  only  on  the  condition  of  its  being  possible  to 
study  the  corona  continuously,  and  to  confront  its  changes  with 
other  visible  phenomena  presented  by  the  sun.  The  spectro- 
scopic method  of  viewing  the  prominences  failed ;  experiments  in 
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looking  at  the  corona  through  screens  of  colored  glass  or  other 
absorptive  media  had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  author  had 
therefore  undertaken  to  use  photography,  and  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  under  certain  conditions  of  exposure  and  development, 
a  photographic  plate  could  be  made  to  record  minute  differences 
of  illumination  existing  in  different  parts  of  a  bright  object, 
which  was  so  subtle  as  to  be  at  the  very  limit  of  the  power  of 
recognition  of  a  trained  eye,  and  even,  perhaps,  of  those  that  sur- 
passed that  limit.  Describing  his  apparatus  and  method,  he 
showed  that  it  was  possible,  by  isolating  through  properly  chosen 
absorbing  media,  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  violet  part  of  the 
spectrum,  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  an 
appearance  distinctly  coronal  in  its  nature.  •  He  afterward  found 
that,  by  using  plates  sensitive  to  violet  light  only,  it  was  possible 
to  do  away  with  absorbing  media  and  remove  the  difficulties  that 
occurred  in  sifting  the  light.  In  1886  Dr.  Huggins  accounted 
for  his  failure  to  obtain  in  England,  since  the  summer  of  1883, 
photographs  showing  satisfactory  indications  of  the  corona,  by 
the  existence  in  the  atmosphere  since  the  autumn  of  1883  of  finely 
divided  matter  which  caused  an  abnormally  large  amoimt  of 
glare.  Mr.  Ray  Woods  had  met  the  same  trouble  in  Switzerland 
in  the  summer  of  1884. 

In  his  British  Association  address,  1891,  Prof.  Huggins  re- 
peated a  conclusion  which  he  had  expressed  in  1885,  that  the 
corona  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  similar  in  the  cause  of  its 
formation  to  the  tails  of  comets — consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  matter  going  from  the  sun  under  the  action  of  a  force,  pos- 
sibly electrical,  which  varies  as  the  surface,  and  can  therefore 
in  the  case  of  highly  attenuated  matter  easily  master  the  force 
of  gravity  even  near  the  sun — as  according  with  the  lines  along 
which  thought  had  been  directed  by  the  results  of  subsequent 
eclipses. 

In  the  early  part  of  1868  Prof.  Huggins  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  some  observations  on  a  small  change  of  refrangibility 
which  he  had  remarked  in  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  Siriiis  as  com- 
pared with  a  line  of  hydrogen,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
star  was  moving  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  a  second,  if  the  probable  advance  of  the  sun  in  space 
were  taken  into  account.  The  thought  of  discovering  motion  in 
this  way  was  not  wholly  new,  though  Prof.  Huggins  was  the  first 
to  apply  it  in  practice.  The  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  presented  an  ingenious  paper,  in  1783,  On  the  Means  of 
discovering  the  Distance,  Magnitude,  etc.,  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  in 
Consequence  of  the  Diminution  of  the  Velocity  of  their  Light,  in 
which  he  suggested  that  by  the  aid  of  a  prism  "  we  might  be  able 
to  discover  diminutions  in  the  velocity  of  light  as  perhaps  a  hun- 
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dredth,  a  two-hundredth,  a  five-hundredth,  or  even  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  whole."  Doppler  had  also,  in  1841,  suggested  that  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  sound  should  become  sharper  or 
flatter  if  there  were  an  approach  or  a  recession  between  the  ear 
and  the  source  of  the  sound  would  apply  equally  to  light;  and 
Fizeau,  about  eight  years  later,  had  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  considering  the  individual  wave-lengths  of  which  white  light 
is  composed.  Prof.  Huggins  was  not  able  to  continue  his  obser- 
vations of  this  feature  till  1872,  when,  having  devised  a  trust- 
worthy apparatus,  and  enjoying  favorable  weather,  he  applied  his 
method  to  fourteen  stars  which  were  found  to  have  a  motion  of 
approach  and  twelve  which  appeared  to  be  receding.  He  re- 
marked upon  these  results  that  the  velocities  of  recession  or  ap- 
proach assigned  to  the  several  stars  by  him  represented  the  whole 
of  the  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  existing  between  them  and  the 
sun.  As  we  know  that  the  sun  is  moving  in  space,  a  part  of 
these  observed  velocities  must  be  due  to  the  solar  motion.  He 
had  not  attempted  to  make  this  correction,  because,  although  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  motion  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, the  velocity  with  which  it  was  advancing  rested  on  sup- 
positions more  or  less  arbitrary.  It  would  be  observed  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  stars  which  the  spectroscope  showed  to 
be  moving  from  the  earth  were  situated  in  a  part  of  the  heavens 
opposite  to  Hercules,  toward  which  the  sun  was  advancing ;  while 
the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  region  showed  a  motion  of 
approach.  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  general  statement ; 
and  there  were  some  other  considerations  which  appeared  to  show 
that  the  sun's  motion  in  space  is  not  the  only,  or  even  in  all  cases 
the  chief,  cause  of  the  observed  proper  motions  of  the  stars. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  observed  stellar  move- 
ments we  have  to  do  with  two  other  independent  motions,  namely, 
a  movement  common  to  certain  groups  of  stars,  and  a  motion 
peculiar  to  each  star. 

Pertaining  to  other  subjects  than  spectroscopic  astronomy 
on  which  Prof.  Huggins  has  written,  we  notice  a  communication 
to  the  Koyal  Society  On  the  Function  of  the  Sound-post,  and 
on  the  Proportional  Thickness  of  the  Strings  of  the  Violin.  A 
curious  letter  from  him  in  Nature,  in  1873,  relates  the  case  of  a 
family  of  dogs  the  members  of  which  had  inherited  an  antip- 
athy to  butchers'  shops  and  butchers.  Some  of  them  could  not 
be  induced  to  pass  by  a  butcher's  shop;  others  showed  great 
uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  a  butchei",  although  they  could  not 
see  him;  and  one  of  them  attacked  a  gentleman  visiting  his 
master,  whose  business  was  that  of  a  butcher.  In  1872  Dr. 
Huggins  edited  and  annotated  an  edition  of  Schellen's  Spectrum 
Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances  and  the 
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Physical   Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  translated   by 
Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell. 

Dr.  Huggins  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1865, 
and  has  received  two  of  its  medals;  he  was  awarded,  with  Dr. 
Miller,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1867, 
for  their  conjoint  researches,  and  he  was  given  a  second  medal  of 
the  same  society  in  1885.  He  has  received  doctor's  degrees  from 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  and  he  holds  the  honors  and  memberships  of 
other  British  societies,  and  of  numerous  societies  in  foreign  lands. 
As  Rede  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1869,  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  researches  in  astronomy  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope ;  and  as  President  of  the  British  Association  in  1891 
he  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  the  more  definite  purpose  of 
which,  as  defined  by  the  author,  was  "  not  to  attempt  a  survey  of 
the  progress  of  spectroscopic  astronomy  from  its  birth  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1859,  but  to  point  out  what  we  do  know  at  present,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  we  do  not  know,  of  a  few  only  of  its  more 
important  problems."  The  success  of  this  effort,  the  Observatory 
says,  was  recognized  equally  by  the  general  public  and  by  those 
more  familiar  with  astronomy.  "  Those  who  were  already  famil- 
iar with  Dr.  Huggins  and  his  work  have  learned  afresh  almost  to 
their  surprise  how  closely  he  has  been  identified  with  the  '  very 
remarkable  discoveries  in  our  knowledge  of  the  heavens  which 
have  taken  place  during  this  period  of  thirty  years.'  Not  that  the 
president  materially  assists  in  pointing  this  moral;  rather  is  it 
pointed  by  the  facts  in  spite  of  him.  He  is  almost  too  eager  to 
assign  credit  to  others  when  he  might  justly  have  mentioned  his 
own  work." 


The  manufacture  of  flints  is  still  carried  on  at  the  hamlet  of  Porcharionx, 
department  of  Loir-et-Oher,  France,  where  the  stone  is  ahundant  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  stones  are  quarried  and  roughly  hroken  by  the  men,  and  are  taken 
by  the  women  into  the  house  to  be  finished.  A  single  worker  can  dress  five  or 
six  thousand  stones  in  a  week.  The  use  to  which  the  flints  are  applied  is  not 
known  to  M.  Belot,  who  has  described  the  manufacture ;  but  the  business  seems 
to  be  profitable.  The  work  is  attended  with  danger  of  lung  disorders  caused  by 
the  dust,  a  liability  which  the  workers  accept  philosophically.  The  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  family. 

A  BEOENT  investigation  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitelegge,  of  Sydney,  may  oast  some 
light  as  to  the  causes  which  influence  marine  food  supplies.  Fie  found  that  a 
sudden  discoloration  of  the  water  in  Port  Jackson  Harbor  was  caused  by  tlie  pres- 
ence of  a  minute  organism  which  he  identified  as  a  species  of  tlio  genus  Qleno- 
dinium ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  fully  half  of  the  shore  fauna  was 
destroyed  by  the  invaders.  The  bivalves  were  almost  exterminated  wherever  the 
organism  was  abundant  during  the  whole  of  the  visitation. 
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THE  "AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT' 
EDUCATION. 


IN 


STATE  Superintendent  of  Education 
Andrew  S.  Draper  lately  delivered 
an  address  on  education  before  certain 
teachers'  associations.  He  also  lately 
made  a  report  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York.  In  the 
address  he  spoke  of  the  "  stern  logic  of 
the  American  experiment"  having  forced 
free  schools  upon  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. What  the  stern  logic  of  the 
American  experiment  teaches  we  are 
ourselves  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  we 
notice  that,  in  his  annual  report,  Super- 
intendent Draper  tells  us  that  one  re- 
sult of  the  American  experiment  is  that 
since  1851  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  attendance 
at  the  public  schools.  These  are  his 
words : 

"The  reports  show  that  in  1851  the 
'total  attendance'  comprised  75'6  per 
cent  of  the  school  population.  This 
percentage  has  constantly  fallen  oft  with 
surprising  regularity  during  the  inter- 
vening forty  years.  In  1861  it  was  65'6 
per  cent,  in  1871  it  was  68'4  per  cent, 
in  1881  it  was  61'4  per  cent,  and  in  1891 
it  was  57'8  per  cent.  This  is  a  showing 
which  must  engage  the  attention  of  nil 
thoughtful  persons.  There  should  be 
some  explanation  of  it,  or  there  should 
be  vigorous  measures  to  remedy  the 
growing  evil  of  non-attendance  upon 
the  schools.  Is  there  any  explanation? 
Are  the  circumstances  as  unfortunate  as 
the  figures  indicate  ?  It  should  be  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  '  school  popu- 
lation,' being  all  between  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  includes  many  children 
whoso  parents  deem  them  too  young  to 
go  to  school,  and  a  groat  many  more 
who  have  gone  through  the  schools  and 
commenced  work.  In  other  words,  the 
statutory  school  age  is  both  younger  and 
older  than  the  actual  school  ago  is,  or 


ever  can  be,  in  the  greater  nnmber  of 
cases,  and  is  therefore  misleading.  This 
will  indicate  why  the  percentage  is 
small,  bnt  not  why  it  continually  grows 
smaller." 

The  fact  is  that,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  kindergartens,  children  are  go- 
ing to  school  at  a  younger  age  now  than 
they  did  a  generation  ago ;  and  it  is 
also  the  case  that  boys  and  girls  stay 
longer  at  school  nowadays  than  they 
used  to  do ;  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
other  influences,  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance ought  to  be  higher  considera- 
bly than  it  was  in  1851.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  forty  years  ago  people  had  not  yet 
learned  to  undervalue  education  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  cheapness.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  it  seems  to  us  that  "  the 
logic  of  the  American  experiment"  re- 
quires to  be  further  explored. 


THE  LAW  AND   THE  DOCTOSS. 

Mb.  Frederic  Habrisos  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett  have  been  having  a  little  con- 
troversy of  their  own  on  the  subject  of 
"the  emancipation  of  women."  Mr. 
Harrison  is  desirous  that  women  should 
have  all  possible  educational  advantages, 
and  he  says  many  fine  things  about  their 
intellectual  and  moral  powers;  but  he 
still  holds  that  their  place  is  in  the 
home,  not  in  the  factory,  the  counting- 
house,  the  Government  office,  or  the 
political  meeting.  Mrs.  Fawcett  points 
out  the  impossibility  of  confining  women 
to  the  home  in  these  d.iys  when  so 
many  of  them  have  no  home,  or  none 
that  can  give  them  a  living ;  and,  apart 
from  that,  she  resents  the  idea  that 
women  are  not  adapted  to  extra- 
domestic  tasks  and  duties.  The  con- 
troversy is  in  able  hands,  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  intervene  at  present.  One 
remark  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  makes,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  call   for  a  word.    She 
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speaks  of  "people  who  are  in  rebellion 
against  all  order  in  society;  who  think 
marriages  should  be  dissolvable  at  will ; 
that  parents  ought  to  have  no  control 
over  their  children,"  and  so  on  through 
quite  a  list  of  absurdities,  the  last  being 
the  opinion  that  "  any  quack  or  im- 
postor who  chooses  to  put  a  brass  plate 
on  his  door  calling  himself  a  physician, 
a  lawyer,  or  what  not,  should  occupy 
exactly  the  same  position  as  those  who 
have  entered  the  various  professions 
after  complying  with  the  constituted 
educational  test  of  fitness."  Now,  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  persons, 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any,  who  hold 
this  opinion ;  but  we  do  know  of  some 
who  consider  that  if  there  is  anything 
that  tends  to  bring  the  capable  man 
and  the  ignoramus  down  to  a  common 
level,  it  is  the  brass  door-plate  under 
existing  conditions.  The  public  under- 
stand now  th.at  they  have  a  guarantee 
that  the  M.  D.  on  a  door-plate  or 
diploma  means  something  definite ; 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  it  may  cover 
the  widest  possible  diversity  o£  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  The  present  sys- 
tem casts  a  kind  of  mysterious  sanctity 
round  the  very  blunders  of  the  author- 
ized physician,  so  that  good  wives  may 
be  heard  talking  of  them  with  bated 
breath  almost  as  if  they  were  treading 
on  holy  ground.  The  doctor  in  fact  is 
treated  in  general  with  far  more  con- 
sideration and  oven  reverence  than  the 
minister,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  his 
science  only  suffers  through  the  dis- 
tinction made  in  his  favor.  Whatever 
Mrs.  Fawcett  may  think  of  it,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  medical  science 
will  never  make  the  progress  it  is  capa- 
ble of  till  it  is  wholly  set  free  from 
state  control.  Instead  of  such  freedom 
placing  the  impostor  and  the  com])etent 
practitioner  on  a  level,  it  is  the  very 
thing,  wo  are  persuaded,  that  would 
do  most  to  drive  impostors,  certified 
and  non-certified,  out  of  the  "  profes- 
sion." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Moral  Teachings  of  Science.  By  Arabella 
B.  BccKLET  (Mrs.  Fisher).  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  122.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Science  has  been  many  times  accused  of 
having  no  tendency  toward  morality,  and,  in 
fact,  of  exerting  an  opposite  influence  by  re- 
leasing men  from  some  restraints  that  for- 
merly held  them  to  the  path  of  virtue.  It  is 
true  that  the  adherents  of  science  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  construct  a  complete  system 
of  ethics,  based  on  the  evolution  philoso- 
phy, but  their  position  has  been  that  of  a 
builder  who  is  jeered  at  because  his  house 
has  no  roof  before  he  has  had  time  to  raise 
its  walls  in  the  face  of  the  hindrances 
thrown  in  his  way  by  his  critics.  The  old 
conception  of  the  universe  is  a  growth  of  tens 
of  centuries ;  must  the  new  be  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  a  single  generation?  How- 
ever, scientists  have  no  disposition  to  shirk 
the  ethical  problem,  and  now  that  they  have 
achieved  a  suitable  vantage-ground  are  already 
beginning  to  develop  a  solution  of  it.  The 
present  volume  is  designed  to  show  in  a  sim- 
ple manner  that  science  does  tend  to  produce 
moral  conduct,  and  how  its  moral  teachings 
are  to  be  looked  for.  The  author  affirms  at 
the  outset  that  acquaintance  with  scientific 
truth  can  not  give  us  false  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  conduct.  If  selfishness  is  not  the 
universal  law  of  progress,  she  says,  "we 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  study  of  natural 
laws  will  mislead  us  into  believing  it.  With 
our  limited  knowledge  we  may  often  be  per- 
plexed, but  so  long  as  we  do  not  overstrain 
the  facts  we  shall  not  be  confounded.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  instincts  which  lead  us  to 
be  just  and  merciful,  honest  and  unselfish, 
pure  and  affectionate,  to  fear  moral  degra- 
dation, and  to  aspire  to  nobleness  of  charac- 
ter, are  inherent  in  the  very  laws  of  our 
being,  then  we  shall  find  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  these  qualities  in  the  groundwork 
of  living  nature.  In  a  word,  we  shall  find 
evidence  that  high  moral  duties  are  not 
true  merely  because  all  religions  have  taught 
them,  but  that  all  religions  have  taught  them 
because  they  are  true." 

The  author  admits  no  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  God,  but  declares  that  his  "»*t 
iimate  nature  and   attributes"   "must  tran- 
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scend  our  utmost  efforts  of  intuition  or  im- 
agination." Yet,  she  continues,  "  we  can  not 
surely  fail  to  rccopiize  that  partial  mani- 
festations of  that  nature  are  taking  place 
withm  and  around  us  at  every  moment  of 
our  hves."  Science  has  revealed  bow  the 
First  Cause  proceeds  in  the  creation  of  a 
particulai'  kmd  of  plant  or  animal ;  it  has 
shown,  as  no  other  testimony  has  been  able 
to  show,  that  "his  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,"  and  that  he  is  "  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning,"  and  it  has  made  men 
feel  that  every  right  or  wrong  act  is  sure  to 
have  its  proper  recompense.  The  presence 
of  pain  and  .-itrife  in  the  world  has  long  been 
a  mystery.  The  great  scientific  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  first  gave  a  clew  to  their 
usefulness. 

In  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
Idngdoms  the  author  points  out  that  species 
and  individuals  that  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
their  surroundings  flourish,  while  those  that 
behave  differently  perish.  From  this  she 
draws  the  lesson  that  in  order  to  attain  the 
highest  hfe  of  which  he  is  capable,  man 
must  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  will  of  the 
Author  of  all  things,  as  expressed  in  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  Although  one's  con- 
duct is  largely  influenced  by  heredity,  this  is 
no  excuse  for  resigning  one's  self  to  a  iovra- 
ward  course.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
animal  life  we  see  a  power  of  choice  devel- 
oping together  with  consciousness,  and  out 
of  this  power  springs  responsibility.  The 
success  and  the  enjo)'ment  achieved  by  dis- 
regarding moral  laws  are  only  a  short-lived 
success,  and  an  imperfect  enjoyment. 

The  question  of  immortality  llrs.  Fisher 
deems  a  profound  and  difficult  one.  Regard- 
ing it  as  intimately  coimected  with  all  higher 
morality,  she  feels  obliged  to  state  her  con- 
viction upon  it,  which  is  that  "our  moral 
nature  and  the  conclusions  of  science,  even 
apart  from  religious  belief,  all  point  to  a 
continuation  of  individual  existence  beyond 
the  few  short  years  we  pass  in  this  world." 
The  reasons  that  she  gives  in  support  of  this 
opinion  are  not,  however,  as  clearly  teachings 
of  science  as  are  those  which  she  finds  as  a 
basis  of  moral  conduct  The  chief  argument 
is  that  persons  who  suffer  inherited  disad- 
vantages in  this  life  ought  to  have  compen- 
sation. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book 
accepts  the  main  principles  of  religious  eth- 


ics, and  supplies  reasons  for  obeying  moral 
laws  in  addition  to  those  which  the  most 
enlightened  religions  contain.  Its  influence 
on  the  adult  or  the  young  reader  can  not  fail 
to  be  elevating,  and  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  text-book  for  the  teaching  of  pure 
ethics. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Plusibixq.  By 
S.  Stevens  Hellyer.  London :  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1892.  Pp.  294.  Price, 
SI. 25. 

This  is  one  of  the  Technological  Hand- 
books issued  by  the  London  publishers,  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  and  edited  by  Sir  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  It 
appears  to  cover  the  subject  quite  completely 
though  briefly,  and  contains  much  informa- 
tion that  the  householder  would  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  know,  though  it  is  addressed 
primarily  to  the  plumber.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  range  from  a  consideration  of  the 
metallurgy  of  lead  and  tin  to  the  proper  fix- 
ing in  place  of  the  various  apparatus  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  plumber  to  know 
about. 

The  Elements  of  Politics.  By  Henry 
SiDGWicK.  London  and  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1S91.  Pp.  632.  Price, 
$4. 

Prof.  SinGwicK  has  undertaken  in  this 
volume  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, with  the  object  of  determining  what 
work  a  government  may  properly  undertake 
to  do,  and  what  form  of  structure  is  best 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Holding  to  the  in- 
dividualistic view  of  social  organization  as 
contrasted  with  the  socialistic,  and  seeking 
his  sanctions  in  the  main  in  the  principle  of 
individualism,  he  yet  departs  widely  at  times 
from  the  laisser-faire  school  of  political 
thinkers.  He  rejects  the  strictly  individu- 
alistic test  of  what  things  a  government  may 
properly  attempt  to  do  as  being  inadequate, 
and  adopts  instead  the  "  general  welfare,"  as 
the  test  of  what  things  are  permissible  and 
what  are  not  From  this  point  of  view  he 
is  able  to  find  adequate  sanction  for  such 
extensions  of  govemment  activity  as  public 
education,  the  care  and  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, public  hospitals,  public  parks,  sanitary 
supervision,  etc.,  and  the  carrying  on  of  cer- 
tain businesses  that  are  semi-public  in  char- 
acter, such  as  the  transmission  of  mails  and 
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telegrams,  and  the  supply  of  water  and  light- 
ing in  towns. 

The  scope  of  the  author's  inquiry  in  this 
branch  of  his  subject  may  perhaps  be  best 
indicated  by  the  following  extract : 

"  The  legislation  of  modern  civilized  com- 
munities, then,  is,  in  the  main,  framed  on 
an  individualistic  basis;  and  an  important 
school  of  political  thinkers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  coercive  interference  of  government 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  application 
of  this  principle.  I  propose,  accordingly,  in 
subsequent  chapters,  to  trace  in  outline  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  system  of  law 
that  would  result  from  the  consistent  appli- 
cation of  the  individualistic  principle  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  human  life  in  society. 
I  shall  then  examine  certain  difficulties  and 
doubts  that  arise  when  we  attempt  to  work 
out  such  a  consistent  and  exclusive  individu- 
alistic system.  I  shall  analyze  the  cases  in 
which,  in  my  judgment,  it  tends  to  be  inade- 
quate to  produce  the  attainable  maximum  of 
social  happiness ;  and  I  shall  consider  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  carefully  defined 
limitations,  it  is  expedient  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  paternal  and  socialistic  legisla- 
tion, with  a  view  to  remedy  these  inadequa- 
cies." 

In  the  branch  of  this  subject  relating  to 
the  structure  of  a  government,  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  what 
he  esteems  the  most  desirable  relation  be- 
tween the  three  prime  departments  of  a  gov- 
ernmental structure — the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial.  His  discussion  is  well 
worth  study,  and  abounds  in  suggestions  of 
improvements  in  details  as  well  as  in  prin- 
ciples of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
modem  governments. 

The  Horse.  By  William  Henry  Flower, 
Sc.  U.,  Pres.  Z.  S.,  etc.  Modem  Science 
Series,  No.  II.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&Co.     Pp.  xiv-H204.     Price,  §1. 

Prop.  Ball's  instructive  book  on  The 
Cause  of  an  Ice  Age,  which  opened  the  new 
popular  scientific  series,  edited  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  is  followed  by  the  present  volume, 
in  which  the  structure  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  domestic  animals  is  described.  The 
author  begins  by  defining  the  horse's  place 
in  nature,  as  indicated  by  its  ancestors, 
whose  fossil   remains    have  been  found  in 


considerable  abundance,  and  by  its  relatives. 
In  the  second  chapter  the  horse  and  its 
nearest  existing  relatives  are  described. 
These  are  the  Perissodactyle  ungulates  com- 
prising the  three  families,  tapirs,  rhinoce- 
roses, and  horses.  Of  these  the  tapirs  retain 
more  of  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the 
common  ancestors  of  the  three  families  than 
either  of  the  others.  Of  the  tapirs  there  is 
but  one  genus.  The  rhinoceroses  are  grouped 
in  three  sections  or  genera — the  rhinoceros 
with  one  horn,  the  ceratorhinus  and  the 
atelodus,  each  with  two.  The  horses  (fam- 
ily Equidcs)  comprise  the  horse  proper,  the 
asses,  and  the  zebras.  Although  wild  horses 
have  been  abundant  in  both  America  and 
Europe,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  wild  horse 
existing  anywhere  at  present  is  the  tarpan 
of  the  steppes  in  southeastern  Russia.  The 
latter  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
structure  of  the  horse,  chiefly  as  bearing 
upon  its  mode  of  life,  its  evolution,  and  its 
relation  to  other  animal  forms.  The  bones 
of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  dentition  are 
fully  described,  and  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  lips,  nostrils,  and  neck  are  pointed 
out.  In  describing  the  cervical  ligament, 
which  is  attached  like  a  stay-rope  to  the 
neck  and  to  the  fore  part  of  the  backbone, 
the  author  takes  occasion  to  condemn  the 
useless  cruelty  of  the  bearing-rein.  The 
fourth  and  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
limbs,  and  contains  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  the  arrangement  of  the  bones 
in  the  limbs  of  the  horse  and  in  those 
of  man.  Twenty-six  figures  illustrate  the 
text. 

Principles  of  Economics.  By  Alfred  Mae- 
shall.  Vol.  I.  Second  edition.  London 
and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891. 
Pp.  770.     Price,  $3. 

This  well-known  treatise  of  Prof.  Mar- 
shall has  undergone  but  slight  changes  in  the 
present  edition,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  pointed  out  by  the  author  in  his  preface. 
The  work  is  a  general  presentation  of  the 
science  on  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the 
English  economists,  but  there  is  to  be  traced 
in  it  the  influence  of  more  recent  economic 
thought  m  modifying  the  treatment  of  many 
problems  and  altering  the  weight  given  to 
conditions  and  considerations  not  strictly 
economic.    As  Prof.  Marshall  points  out,  the 
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older  economists  were  disposed  to  view  the 
science  too  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  needs  and  actions  of  the  "  economic  man  " 
— an  ideal  construction  actuated  only  by  eco- 
nomic motives,  instead  of  those  of  the  actual 
man,  in  the  determination  of  whose  economic 
action  many  motives  enter  besides  those  that 
are  strictly  economic.  Paramomit  among 
these  are  the  ethical  forces,  family  affections, 
and  other  altruistic  feelings,  which  in  any 
given  set  of  conditions  are  sufficiently  uni- 
form to  produce  conduct  that  may  be  pre- 
dicted. The  introduction  of  considerations 
of  this  kind  as  economic  factors,  while  leav- 
ing the  older  conclusions  substantially  as 
they  were,  tends  to  give  to  them  much  less 
sharpness  of  outline,  and  presents  economic 
laws  more  as  statements  of  general  tenden- 
cies than  as  a  set  of  fixed  and  invariable 
conditions. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound  and 
of  convenient  size,  and  is  provided  with 
marginal  notes  indicating  the  subject-matter. 
An  appendix  concerned  with  the  application 
of  mathematics  to  economic  problems,  and 
an  index  complete  the  volume. 

Manual  of  CnEsiicAL  Technology.  By  Ru- 
dolf VON  Wagner.  Translated  and  ed- 
ited by  William  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.  From 
the  thirteenth  enlarged  German  edition 
as  remodeled  by  Dr.  Ferdi.nand  Fischer. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  24 
+  968.     Price,  §7.50. 

So  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
chemical  treatment  of  materials  in  the  vari- 
ous industries  since  the  author's  last  edition 
of  this  work  appeared  that  the  present  edi- 
tion is  practically  a  new  book.  The  elev- 
enth edition  was  completed  by  Wagner 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1880.  The 
twelfth  edition,  which  was  issued  in  1886, 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Fischer,  who  cut  out  the 
matter  that  had  become  obsolete,  and  in- 
serted references  to  recent  improvements  in 
the  processes  treated,  but  made  no  exten- 
sive changes.  In  the  present  edition  the 
work  has  been  wholly  remodeled ;  the  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  the  subject-matter 
has  been  replaced  by  a  classilied  grouping ; 
new  subjects  have  been  introduced,  the  latest 
developments  in  old  subjects  have  been  in- 
serted, and  about  half  the  six  hundred  il- 
lustrations are  new. 

Since  fuel  is  indispensable  in  every  de- 


partment of  technolog)',  it  is  first  considered, 
over  one  hundred  pages  being  given  to  thi.s 
subject  and  lighting.  Both  the  preparation 
and  use  of  heating  and  lighting  materials 
are  considered.  The  greater  part  of  this 
section  is  new  matter.  In  Section  11,  Met^ 
allurgy,  a  new  subdivision  on  potassium  and 
sodium  is  inserted.  Section  III  is  devoted 
to  Chemical  Manufacturing  Industry,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid, 
soda,  explosives,  ammonia,  salts  of  the  met- 
als, etc.  New  topics  in  this  section  are 
water,  manures,  and  thermo-chemistry.  Sec- 
tion IV,  on  the  Organic  Chemical  Manufact- 
ures, has  been  written  entirely  anew.  This 
chapter  includes  alcohols  and  ethers,  organic 
acids,  benzol  colors  and  other  organic  color- 
ing matters,  etc.  The  fifth  section  is  de- 
voted to  glass,  earthenware,  cement,  and 
mortar ;  the  sixth  deals  with  Articles  of  Food 
and  Consumption ;  and  the  seventh  with  the 
Chemical  Technology  of  Fibers,  while  the 
eighth  is  a  miscellaneous  group,  comprising 
the  products  of  hides,  bones,  and  fats,  the 
essential  oils,  resins,  and  the  preservation  of 
wood.  Thermometric,  hydrometric,  and  other 
tables  are  appended  to  the  volume.  The 
translation  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Prof. 
Crookes,  with  the  omission  of  some  passages 
of  merely  local  application  and  the  insertion 
of  notes  and  bibliographical  references,  mak- 
ing the  version  much  more  valuable  to  Eng- 
lish readers  than  a  simple  translation  would 
have  been. 

The  Wokkixo  and  Management  of  an  Eng- 
lish Railway.  By  George  Findlay, 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  New  York :  MacmiUan 
&  Co.,  1801.     Pp.  854.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  small  volume  of  three  hundred 
odd  pages  Mr.  Findlay  has  detailed  the  work- 
ing and  management  of  one  of  the  great 
English  railways — the  London  and  Northwest- 
em.  His  description  includes  the  financial 
and  business  as  well  as  the  mechanical  oper- 
ations of  the  road.  What  strikes  the  reader 
of  these  pages  the  most  forcibly  is  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  all  the  details  of  oper- 
ation have  been  worked  out,  and  the  care 
exercised  over  these  details  to  assure  the 
perfect  operation  of  the  road  at  all  times. 
To  this  end  the  road  is  placed  under  the  most 
detailed  supervision,  as  well  as  being  pro- 
vided  with  the   various  modem   appliances 
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which  experience  has  shown  arc  essential  to 
eafety.  It  is,  of  course,  operated  under  tlie 
block  system,  without  which  the  operation 
of  any  prcat  railroad  with  its  multifarious 
tiaflic  can  not  be  safe.  To  listen  to  the  ex- 
cuses often  made  by  railroad  oQicial^j  for  not 
adopting  this  system,  one  would  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  in  some  way  complex  and  intricate 
and  not  easy  of  application  to  railway  oper- 
ation under  all  circumstances.  It  is,  how- 
ever, simplicity  itself.  It  docs  not  consist  in 
any  necessary  forms  of  appliance,  but  is  sim- 
ply a  method  of  operating.  Mr.  Findlay  de- 
scribes some  simple  forms  of  indicators  used 
on  the  London  and  Northwestern,  but  any 
form  of  indicator  may  be  used.  The  block 
system  consists  simply  in  dividing  a  road 
into  a  number  of  sections  and  allowing  but 
one  train  at  a  Ume  in  cither  direction  in  any 
given  section.  To  apply  it  to  a  road  re- 
quires only  the  erection  of  proper  signals 
and  suitable  means  for  operating  them,  and 
knowing  their  condition  by  the  operators  sta- 
tioned along  the  line  at  the  entrance  of  every 
block  division.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
wonder  that  the  officials  of  any  considerable 
road  should  resist  the  introduction  of  so  sim- 
ple a  method  of  insuring  safety,  and  that 
any  community  should  tolerate  a  railway 
service  not  operated  in  such  a  manner.  The 
book  is  very  readably  written,  and  can  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  general  public  who 
have  to  make  use  of  the  railways,  and  with 
profit  by  not  a  few  of  our  railway  mana- 
gei-s. 

Diseases  op  the  Urinary  Apparatus.  By 
J.  W.  S.  GoDLEY,  M.  D.  New  York :  1). 
Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  xiii-v342.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Criticism  of  the  substance  of  this  trea- 
tise must  be  left  t«  that  very  small  minority 
of  the  medical  profossioii  who  are  familiar 
with  the  latest  contributions,  made  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  to  the  author's  special 
blanch  of  their  science.  It  is  enough  to  say 
on  this  subject  that  Dr.  Gouloy  has  here 
brought  into  one  small  volume  everything 
which  the  wcllcducatcd  practitioner,  who  is 
not  yet  a  specialiHt,  needs,  to  set  him  on  a 
level  with  the  foremost  specialist  in  urinary 
durgcry  and  nicdicatiou — except  eiperlence. 
The  physician  of  a  scientific  Imbit  of  im|uiry 
« ill  find  it  a  most  stimulating  biH>k ;  full,  in- 


deed, of  the  facts  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice, but  with  each  fact  set  forth,  not  as  an 
isolated  fragment  of  knowledge,  but  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  organic  system  of  truth. 
At  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  inquiry  per- 
vades the  whole.  The  student  of  the  subject 
is  taken  into  partnership  w  ith  the  teacher  in 
the  gieat  work  of  advancing  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge.  The  dogmatism  which  claims 
finality  and  universality  for  its  oivn  formulas 
is  excluded  ;  and  every  acquisition  is  made  a 
Btepping-stone  in  the  way  to  new  discovery. 
One  hardly  knows,  in  ending  the  perusal  of 
the-se  pages,  whether  the  writer  is  most  to 
be  congratulated  as  the  representative  of  the 
generation  of  reformers,  who  have  recon- 
structed this  important  branch  of  medical 
science  and  placed  it  on  a  lasting  basis,  or 
as  the  harbinger  of  their  successors,  who 
will  surely,  by  following  out  the  same  meth- 
ods to  far  greater  results,  add  immeasurably 
to  its  power  to  serve  mankind. 

It  is  rather  our  province  to  speak  of  the 
literary  form  of  the  work,  which  certainly 
deserves  special  notice.  Technical  treatises, 
in  every  line  of  professional  learning,  are  so 
often  marked  by  cverj-thing  that  is  forbid- 
ding in  style  that  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
meet  with  one  which  can  be  treated  as  litera- 
ture. Of  course,  no  such  work  is  designed 
for  popular  reading;  and  this  one,  in  par- 
ticular, is  addressed  only  to  students  of  spe- 
cial education  and  high  intelligence.  But  its 
special  merit  is  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  end.  There  'S  no  waste  of  words,  no 
tedious  repetition,  no  looseness  of  statementi 
no  parade  of  impertinent  learning,  no  obtru- 
sion of  personality.  Concise  in  style,  precise 
in  definition,  clear  in  reasoning,  orderly  and 
progressive  in  arrangement,  and  with  an  ac- 
curacy and  care  in  terminologj'  almost  with- 
out precedent,  it  leads  on  from  the  elements 
of  the  subject  to  the  very  border  lines  of 
contemporary  knowledge  in  a  steady  inarch, 
which  offers  a  nuHlel  in  plan  to  all  who 
would  teach  subjects  of  difficulty.  We  trust 
that  it  will  receive  from  the  profession  a 
welcome  which  will  be  an  object-lesson  to 
many  medical  writers ;  for  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  many  whose  books,  while  containing 
information  of  great  value,  would  be  doubled 
in  usefulness,  though  halved  in  siic,  if  re- 
written after  the  fashion  of  this  admirable 
muUum  in  parvo. 
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Tkatkls  AMrf<c.  TiiE  Grkat  Andes  ok  thk 
EyuATOR.  By  Edwakd  Wiiymfer.  Witli 
a  Su])plt'mentttiy  Appendix,  Ijoiind  sepa- 
rately. New  York :  Charles  ^^erilmer's 
l>on9!  Pp.  xxvi  +  456,  and  xxvi+147. 
Price,  $6. 

■WiiETiiEH  regarded  as  a  book  of  travel 
or  as  a  record  of  scientific  exploration,  Mr. 
Wh_\Tnper's  production  has  eminent  claims 
to  attention.  The  chief  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  to  investigate  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  diminished  air  pressure  at  high 
altitudes.  That  some  disturbance  of  the 
bodily  functions  is  caused  by  ascending  to 
great  elevations  had  been  established  by  the 
testimony  of  "multitudes  of  persons  of  di- 
verse conditions — by  cultured  men  of  science 
down  to  illiterate  peasants.  .  .  .  Nausea  and 
vomiting ;  headaches  of  a  most  severe  char- 
acter ;  feverishness,  haemorrhages,  lassitude, 
depression,  and  weakness ;  and  an  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  illness — have  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  occurring  at  great  elevations, 
and  have  only  been  cured  by  descending  into 
lower  zones.  To  these  maladies  the  term 
mountain  sickness  is  now  commonly  ap- 
plied." While  such  effects  have  been  felt 
by  persons  who  have  slowly  climbed  mount- 
ains to  heights  of  fourteen  thousand  to  fif- 
teen thousand  feet,  balloonists  have  often 
risen  within  an  hour  to  much  greater  heights 
without  such  inconvenience.  This  fact 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  fatigue  have  been  attributed  often 
to  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Accordingly,  in  his 
Andean  explorations,  Mr.  VVhymper  took 
especial  care  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  fa- 
tigue from  his  observations. 

The  scene  of  his  operations  was  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  crossing  the 
Repul>lic  of  Ecuador,  and  among  the  mount- 
ains climbed  were  Cotopaxi,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  night  was  spent,  and  C'himljorazo 
twice,  the  sunnnit  being  reached  only  in  the 
second  ascent.  Many  less  noted  peaks  also 
were  scaled.  Besides  making  the  observa- 
tions which  were  his  chief  care,  Mr.  Whymper 
determined  the  altitudes  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  chief  mountains  of  Ecuador,  made 
comparisons  of  boiling-points  and  aneroid 
readings  with  the  readings  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  and  made  botanical,  lithological, 
zoological  (chiefly  entomological),  and  archa;- 
ological  collections.  As  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, he  concerned  himself  "neither  with 
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commerce  nor  politics,  nor  with  the  natives 
and  their  cmious  ways."  Yet  the  incidents 
of  the  expedition,  which  are  plentiful  and  are 
recounted  with  much  vividness  and  humor, 
tell  nut  a  little  about  the  "  curious  ways  "  of 
Ecuadorian  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  likewise 
of  hexapods  and  centipe<los.  The  baggage- 
mules  were  inexhaustible  mines  of  original 
sin,  and  the  insects  in  the  lower  regions 
were  everpvhcre.  One  full  -  page  plate 
crowded  with  figures  of  flying  and  creeping 
things  is  described  by  the  author  as  "  selec- 
tions from  my  bed-fellows  at  Guayaquil."  The 
voliune  is  copiously  illustrated  with  carefully 
drawn  and  engraved  pictures,  many  of  them 
from  the  author's  photographs.  The  mete- 
orological observations  are  appended  to  the 
main  volume.  In  the  supplementary  vol- 
ume Mr.  Whymper's  zoological  collections 
are  described,  with  illustrations.  They  in- 
clude a  goodly  number  of  species  which  were 
new  to  science. 

The  Chinese  Scicntljic  and  Industrial 
Magazine,  John  Fryer,  LL.  D.,  editor,  is  now 
in  its  sixth  volume.  Its  purpose  is  to  con- 
vey to  intelligent  Chinese  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  progress  of  Western  sci- 
ence and  art.  It  contains,  quarterly,  one 
hundred  pages  of  matter,  printed  in  the  best 
Chinese  style,  Hberally  illustrated,  relating 
to  subjects  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
interest.  In  the  number  before  us  such  sub- 
jects are  treated  as  photography,  the  art 
of  living  long,  sugar-making,  therapeutics, 
pressing,  drawing,  shearing,  and  stamping 
machinery,  electricity,  materia  medica,  ice- 
making  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  lu- 
cifer  matches,  dual  consciousness,  electric 
railroads,  Ediison's  kinetograph,  and  mathe- 
matical problems.  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press,  Shanghai ;  Ralph  Waggoner,  10 
Spruce  Street,  New  York.     Price,  ,S1  a  year. 

Dr.  John  Aiilde,  acting  upon  the  belief 
that  with  the  better  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ological action  of  drugs  large  doses  are  not 
needed  to  produce  desired  clinical  effects, 
has  prepared  The  Pocket  Phartnacij — a  book 
intended  both  for  practical  use  and  as  a  plea 
for  small  doses,  to  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  physiological  deductions.  We 
are  learning,  he  holds,  instead  of  the  gross 
manifestations  of  disease,  to  regard  more 
closely  the  derangement  of  cell  function  on 
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■  Iiirh  lliPT  (Ipppnd.     n*Tln|{   Bcquirrd  lht> 

'>t(Ml(:r    b*     ntuilrinK    Uic    imhalufrinl 

i-n  ocrurriiiK  in  db«atr,  «c  raJoTur  to 

'  •    wliirh,    br    llirir    knoaii 

I  <iii>,  would  be  e«li-uUu:<l  hi 

■rrcvl  ur  ixMiuUTmct  ibuM^  chKnj^m.  Thb 
lead*  U>  ihr  Ktiidy  uf  thr  rITft't  u(  lurdica 
liun  on  the  dtM-aMsJ  cell,  and  U*pi'allv  u>  Uir 
I'oocluiuon  Uui  (uiiall  doM«  w  to  l>e  pre- 
fprred.  Thr  prraent  work  U  Uie  oui^nvwih 
(if  |iM«>nal  rx|irrtoni-r  in  practice,  and  it  ia 
adapted  to  iu>c  with  the  |>MkcI  i-aix*.  It  coo- 
i.tiu-  a  lutt  of  rvnitMir",  with  thi-  di»e««««  to 
»|jj.li  tliry  an-  puitvd,  and  a  tliera|>eutic  in- 
del  of  direai-R>  nith  rfd-reni-e  to  the  ivmediea 
prvM-rilKil  fur  tlivm.  (I*.  Appletoo  K  Co., 
puhlirherx. ) 

A    hand-book    on   CKnniml  ValeMlaiiont 

(New   York:    Looginani,  Grteo   &   Co.,   60 

centa)  haa  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Lioyd 

H'Ai(W<y,  lo  liupply  a  iie«<l  fur  a  work  pviiig, 

bmidu*  a  fair  M'lti-tion  of  probleiiM,  a  con- 

«-iw  and  )et  explicit  account  of  the  mrltiodii 

uf  rolvin^  them.     It  in  intended  to  form  a 

(■art  of  the  ivurm.'  of  t4-achini:  or  >lud,v  Duita- 

blc  to  the  cheinii-al  ittudent  who  wbbea  to 

prcfiare  himat-lf  for   whatvter  dutiea  in  bia 

line  he  mar  be  called  u|ian  to  perform,  and 

if  abto  an  aid  Ui  eianiinationii.     A  vliort  (um- 

uiory  of  chi'iuiial  fait*  or  prtK-eiwex  in  Riven 

iM-fure   eiplaiuiu)!    nieth<Mli> ;    and    the    ex- 

plaiialionii    coni-em    nietliiHlii    of  calculalinf! 

thr  rvoulta  of  K|><vific  f^rmtilv  deteniillutiotui, 

of  analvaca  of  all  kiiida,  and  uf  atomic  and 

Oioki-ular    wei|;ht    drtenuiualioiui,    and    are 

liruu(!ht  up  to  dale.     The  author  i«  a  labora- 

tury  teacher  and  a  lecturer  on  certain  apecial 

I.I  mil  he*   uf  chriuii>tnr,  and    brinpi  the  re- 

>.:■<  i*(  hi»  ei|H*rici)t-e  and  uf  hi*  iiit«*rix»ur*e 

'itn   to  aid   in  hiii  Murk.      I'ruf.  V. 

•  tiilie*  the  pri'fai  r. 

A    Iranalation    of   l>r     H'u/Mrr    Hm<firF$ 

SlHh'iU   vf   <>'iu    Atiitlynt,  made   liT  I'mf.  \, 

M   lleiini>, of  l'<irt>ell  I'liiverplty,  la  publUhed 

\ty  Macniillao  k  ('«.      It  ha«  lieea  the  (nir. 

|ia»e  uf  tiie    aulltor,  omillini;  tha    nimpleie 

<k  •<  ri|iiii>ii  of  knuau  nieihi>'U,  ulilrh  would 

ii-.ikr   llie   iHMik   tin  bulk*    for   a  UlKiraliiry 

If   hl>  iiaii  and 

•f    »I>I'»tii^  the 

1  III  the  aiiah»i* 

The  apfiafatu* 

iletlaMl    l>v    l'ettrr«*oa    haa   l«e<^  dnarritml 

bnaua*  a  abolli  new  |Hini-l|>lr  in  the  moaa 


oreiueut  of  pwet  is  iJiere  brooiHit  into  uae 
In  the  Iranalalian,  which  baa  lieeii  made 
witli  the  peraonal  co-a|>rratiuu  of  I'ruf   Hem 

|iel.   '.  '     U|IOU    thr  '. 

the   :  ■' •T  "f  f«»-! 

reanlttti,  miUi    ' 

of  thr  lalevl  f<>;  ^ 

upon  the  anal_M»i»  of    lUuniinatinp    pu'   lia> 

been  chanp^  and  a  new  method  fur  tiic  dr 

termination  uf  the  hTdrocarbon  \a|Kiri  haa 

been  inaerled.     I'lice,  $l.t>0. 

In  the  treati«e  uf  H.  IjantI  and  C.  Jtari- 
•ua  on  yA*  KUnxmSt  \*f  Jiane  Tn*ftmut$utry^ 
tiic  aubject  i<  divided  inlu  three  |>an»,  deal- 
in);,  re<f|Kvtivelv,  with  aritfainrtical,  real  al- 
gebraical, and  complex  quantity.  Such  an 
arranceroent  ap|K«n>  to  the  authun  to  lie  a 
lutural  one,  and  lua  the  advantage  of  intn>- 
ducing  tlie  Dew  oamea  and  formubr  that  l>e- 
long  Ui  the  subject  before  tile  alaideot  ca< 
ixtuntem  tlie  difficulty  of  the  ap(>lioatiaa  of 
idpia  to  denote  the  aeiur  aiid  dim-tion  of 
linea.  The  work  dilTer*  mainly  ftxan  tboae 
luoat  generally  read  in  the  eiieni  lo  which 
the  treatment  adopleU  by  I'rof  I>e  Murput. 
the  indueoco  of  whuae  writinir*  aii'.!- 
througbout  it,  haa  lieen  followed.  Abunuai.; 
example*  for  eierriae  have  been  collected 
from  univrntity  and  utherexamliutioa  |<a(iera. 
I'ubliKlie*!  by  Macmillan  A  Co     IVice.  $1  «t>- 

A  iKwk  un  the  lutrmli  ■ 
Iteen  added  to  the  mtic*  u< 

/li*fl  i\nrtfwnii»  (W.  11.  Saunderw,  I'lni.'K. 
phiaV  by  Ur.  h'rnimrk  J  Hr^fit>fy.  li  i  :i' 
lieen  pre|>ared  ea|?ecially  fur  ntudeol*  of 
medicine,  and  la  inteoded  to  be  a  nanpromUe 
Itetween  auch  boolu  aa  (lanol'a,  which  U 
found  too  large  to  l>e  ttaed  a*  a  ten  t-  ■  X . 
and  M>iiie  eleinentary  hooka  on  the  »u)  <  <  i 
which  do  not  contain  all  that  in  oeitwaari  lu> 
thr  aludrnt  lu  knuw.  The  ipienUunt  are 
claMineil  a«  On  Matter  and  itr  IVifirrtiea — 
SiliiU,  l.i<pildr,  and  tiaara;  tH>  Heat  ^  tHi 
light ;  (hi  Siund ;  and  On  Magneiiara  and 
KloctHclly.     Price,  |;l. 

Mr.   n»nj  /AniMwi^'a  hand  hook  on  T%t 
Arl  nmit   Cnt/I  of  (ViiiiM*  maiin<;  (Ma-       ' 
Ian,   fl  M>l  will  tig  w«lciin>r<l   In    aimr. 
and  young  crafi 
wotktiien  niay  <;■ 
it      It  reUm  to  thr 
ftiniiturr,  the  uae  u(    ; 
)ulnla,  etc.,  explaining  the  cu-diniM'v    t-*  < 
miHhoda  "<  ''-  - ■  ■•  t. ■  l).n>.  I>ut  pot  r»|.U..;.i., 
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novelties  in  style  or  processes.  It  marks  the 
distiuetion  between  cabinet-making  and  join- 
erv,  and  between  cabinet^making  and  decora- 
tion ;  gives  a  review  of  the  development  of 
furniture,  in  wliich  the  tricks  and  deceits  of 
a  class  of  dealers  in  pretended  antiiiues  are 
exposed  ;  and  then  furnishes  practical  infor- 
mation, with  more  than  two  hundred  illus- 
trations, concerning  the  various  matters  per- 
taining to  cabinet-making— furniture  woods, 
glue,  nails,  tools,  wooden  appliances  made 
by  the  user,  grinding  and  sharpening  tools, 
joints,  structural  details,  construction  of 
parts,  drawing,  veneering,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  articles. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Tat/hr's  manual  on  the  Op- 
tics of  I'hotography  and  Pliotor/raphic  Lenses 
(Xew  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1)  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical,  and  is  intended 
for  the  users  of  photographic  lenses.  It  in- 
cludes the  substance  of  articles  furnished  to 
the  photographic  journals  and  photographic 
clubs  of  Great  Hritain.  It  furnishes  brief 
accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light,  the  principles  on  which  the  use  of 
lenses  is  based,  their  defects  and  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  the  different  classes  of 
lenses ;  the  methods  of  preparing,  mounting, 
fitting,  and  using  them ;  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  photographer  needs  respect- 
ing them.  The  author  distinguishes  the  op- 
tics of  i)hotography  from  that  of  the  tele- 
scope or  microscope  by  slioning  tliat  the 
former  takes  cognizance  of  rays  transmitted 
obliquely  as  well  as  axially,  and  brings  both 
the  chemical  and  visual  rays  to  a  focus  on 
the  same  plane. 

A  book,  small  enough  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  and  convenient  for  reference  at 
any  time,  entitled  American  Citiicns/dp  and 
the  Hi  (J  Id  (if  Suffrage  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  compiled  by  Taliesen  Evans,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  him  at  Oakland,  Cal.  It  comprises 
abstracts  of  national  and  State  laws  affecting 
citizenship  and  suffrage  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  such  questions  relating  thereto  as 
have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.  The  effort  has  been  made  to 
treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  prcsentatiou  acceptable  anil  instructive 
to  the  American  studeut,  and  inteiesting  and 
useful  to  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  de- 
sire to  become  citizens  and  votere.  It  in- 
cludes general  reviews  of  the  conditions  of 


American  citizenship  and  of  the  right  of 
suffrage;  literal  quotations  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  each  of  the  States  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  voters ;  a  chap- 
ter on  the  qualifications  for  holding  office ; 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Bmori/  iliUer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
apparently  endeavors,  in  a  book  on  the  Evo- 
lution of  Love,  to  approach  the  deejiest  ques- 
tions of  divinity.  Superstition,  opinion,  and 
discrimination,  he  says,  are  three  epochal 
words,  of  which  the  first  has  had  its  day  and 
the  second  its  noon,  while  the  sun  of  dis- 
crimination is  dawning.  Casting  away  super- 
stition, refusing  to  be  bound  by  opinions,  the 
author  tries,  he  says,  honestly  and  by  the 
method  of  discrimination,  to  seek  the  truth. 
In  this  spirit  he  discusses  the  Implication  of 
Being  as  perceived,  as  conceived,  and  as 
conditioned,  and  finds  perfection  of  Being  in 
perfect  love.  He  next  discusses  Creation, 
with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  indulgence 
of  love's  eternal,  altruistic  spirit;  finds  the 
origin  of  evil  in  selfishness,  and  its  solution 
in  conditions  within  which  it  is  held  that 
provide  for  either  its  merciful  remedy  or  its 
self-extinction.  The  last  chapters  relate  to 
The  Atoning  Fact,  The  Revelation  of  Aton- 
ing Fact,  and  Eschatology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
"  last  things."  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.     Price,  SI -50. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a 
Circular  of  Information  on  Sanitary  Condi- 
tions for  School-hnises,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended study  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Albert 
P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  This  mono- 
graph is  concerned  with  practical  devices  for 
ventilation  and  heating,  drainage  and  light- 
ing. Appended  to  the  body  of  the  circular 
are  papers  on  Ventilation  of  School-houses 
heated  by  Stoves,  Hygienic  Construction  of 
the  Bridgeport  High-school  Building,  Wor- 
cester School  Buildings,  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tions of  School-houses  prepared  for  the  Wis- 
consin State  Bureau  of  Education,  and  De- 
signs for  School-houses  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  whole  document  is  copi- 
piously  illustrated ;  the  main  portion  has 
twenty-three  figines  in  the  text  and  seventy- 
one  plates,  showing  heating  apparatus,  the 
ariangement  of  ventilating  ducts,  the  course 
of  heated  air  through  rooms,  sanitary  closets, 
etc.      The  appendixes  are  accompanied  by 
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eighty  illustrations,  showing  plans  and  views 
of  school-houses,  and  arrangements  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 
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Possibilities  of  Wheat-raising.— Within 

twenty  years,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
area  annually  sown  to  wheat  in  Ohio  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  1,800,000  acres 
during  the  eighth  to  2,500,000  acres  during 
the  ninth  decade.  This  area  represents 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  area  in  farms  with- 
in the  State ;  but  several  counties  are  sow- 
ing annually  from  eighteen  to  twenty  and 
even  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  farm-lauds 
to  wheat.  A  further  increase  in  acreage 
is  anticipated  from  the  clearing  away  of 
more  forest  and  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  by  drainage,  so  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  devote  3,000,000  acres  to  wheat  with- 
out interfering  with  any  other  agricultural 
interest.  Such  an  increase,  at  the  present 
rate  of  production,  would  represent  an  an- 
nual crop  of  40,000,000  bushels.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Ohio  farmers  will  rest 
content  with  a  yield  of  only  thirteen  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  The  northern  third  of 
the  State  has  increased  its  average  yield 
within  forty  years  by  nearly  three  bushels, 
and  the  middle  third  by  from  one  to  two 
bushels,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  fur- 
ther increase  within  the  next  forty  years. 
At  the  average  already  reached  in  Summit 
County,  the  whole  State  would  produce  about 
60,000,000  bushels,  or  bread  for  twclve.million 
persons.  Wliat  is  true  of  Ohio  is  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  entire  winter- 
wheat  belt  of  North  America.  The  area 
now  sown  to  wheat  in  this  region  may  be  ex- 
panded largely  without  infringing  upon  other 
productions,  and  the  rate  of  yield  may  and 
will  be  very  materially  increased  by  better 


husbandry,  including  an  intelligent  use  of 
manures  and  fertilizers,  and  more  thorough 
drainage.  The  profitable  culture  of  wheat 
on  the  steep  hillsides  of  soutliem  Ohio  ap- 
pears to  be  hopeless.  The  great  problem 
before  the  grower  in  the  central  belt  of 
couuties  is  wmter-killing,  but  it  may  be 
partially  solved  by  under-draining  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  clover  and  manures.  The 
influences  are  more  generally  favorable  to 
wheat  culture  in  the  northern  counties  than 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  A  general  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  agriculture  appears 
to  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  wheat  crops  than  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Distribntion  of  Diphtheria. — A  paper  by 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  on  the  Distribution  of  Diph- 
theria in  Massachusetts,  brings  out  some  cu- 
rious results  from  an  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  several  parts  of  the  State  in 
which  the  disease  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  eighteen  years.  The  town  which  suf- 
fered relatively  most  of  all  was  Florida,  a 
hilly  town  of  small  population,  situated  over 
the  Hoosac  Turmel.  Next  to  it  was  Spencer, 
an  interior  town  of  Worcester  County,  having 
a  comparatively  dense  population  (7,4C6  in 
18S0),  mostly  engaged  in  the  shoe  manufact- 
ure. The  third  town  in  the  list  was  Free- 
town, with  1,329  inhabitants  in  1880,  adjoin- 
ing Fall  River,  and  situated  on  low  and  sandy 
ground.  Other  towns  that  suffered  greatly 
were  Adams,  Williamstown,  and  Hancock,  on 
high  land ;  Webster,  a  manufacturing  town 
on  comparatively  low  land  ;  Ayer,  and  Nan- 
tucket. Four  towns  had  no  deaths  from  diph- 
theria during  the  period  under  consideration. 
They  are  all  small  towns,  distant  from  rail- 
roads, and  not  visited  by  the  general  public. 
Di\iding  the  towns  and  cities  according  to 
the  density  of  their  population,  the  author 
found  that  the  average  annual  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  in  ninety-two  densely 
settled  towiis  and  cities  was  1139  \>n  10,000 
of  the  population,  while  that  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  rural  or  sparsely  settled  towns 
was  6-53  per  10,000  for  the  same  period.  Out 
of  the  twenty-eight  cities,  twenty,  including 
all  of  the  most  populous,  except  Fall  River, 
had  a  death-rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  State.    Divid- 
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ing  the  counties  into  three  groups — those  in 
which  there  were,  respectively,  xStt  of  an  acre, 
\i  acres,  and  4'8  acres  to  each  person,  the 
corresponding  rates  of  mortality  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  were  12-7,  102,  and  88  an- 
nually for  every  10,000  persons.  The  rela- 
tion of  certain  railway  lines  to  the  diphtheria 
death-rate  is  worthy  of  note.  It  was  com- 
paratively high  in  the  greater  number  of 
cities  and  towns  traversed  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad — a  leading  road  for  traffic, 
carrying  large  numbers  of  passengers,  and 
having  many  stations ;  was  less  upon  the  line 
of  the  Fitchburg  road,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  length  but  does  less  business ;  and  still 
less  upon  the  line  of  the  more  recently  built 
Massachusetts  Central  road.  The  term  diph- 
theria first  appeared  in  the  registration  re- 
ports of  the  State  in  1868.  The  number  of 
deaths  assigned  to  it  increased  rapidly  till 
1863,  when  1,420  were  registered.  There 
was  then  a  rapid  decline  to  261  in  1867,  after 
which  the  annual  number  continued  nearly 
uniform  (about  275)  for  seven  years,  when  it 
rose  again  to  2,010  in  1876  and  2,734  in  1877. 
The  census  of  1890  gave  the  number  of  deaths 
as  32,716.  The  diphtheria  death-rate  bore 
no  relation  to  the  general  death-rate,  except 
during  the  period  from  1862  to  1867.  In 
1872,  when  the  general  mortality-rate  was  at 
its  highest  point  and  infectious  diseases  were 
generally  very  prevalent,  the  diphtheria  death- 
rate  was  far  below  the  mean,  and  in  1876  and 
1877,  when  the  general  death-rate  was  near 
the  mean,  the  diphtheria  death-rate  was  at 
its  highest  point.  The  author  concludes, 
further,  that  diphtheria  is  eminently  conta- 
gious ;  that  it  is  infectious  by  direct  expos- 
ure and  through  indirect  media,  but  less  so 
than  some  other  diseases,  such  as  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever ;  that  overcrowding,  faulty 
ventilation,  and  filthy  conditions  favor  its 
spread ;  that  the  direct  influence  of  plumb- 
ing and  transmission  through  public  and  pri- 
vate water-supjilies  is  not  proved  ;  that  its 
propagation  is  favored  by  soil  moL^ture,  dump 
cellars,  and  general  dampness  of  houses ;  and 
that  the  poison  may  remain  dormant  in 
houses  for  a  long  period. 

Srientlflc  Observation  of  Chlldrfn. — In 

a  paper  on  this  subject  addressed  primarily 
to  mothers,  Mrs.  Helen  Adicr  has  laid  out  a 
plan    of   work    of    considerable   scope,  an>l 


calling  for  the  exercise  of  careful  judgment. 
Mothers,  the  author  says,  "  must  first  of  all 
learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  true  scientific 
observation,  must  train  themselves  to  observe 
correctly,  methodically.  They  must  humbly 
learn  that  their  owa  powers  of  appreciation 
are  worthless  without  the  strict  selection  of 
valuable  facts,  the  subordination  of  what  is 
interesting  and  delightful  to  them  to  the 
universally  interesting  and  profitable.  .  .  . 
Method,  strict,  logical  method,  is  the  first 
desideratum ;  then  vigilant  observation,  ve- 
racity, discrimination,  and  ingenuity  in  the 
study  of  the  child.  Baby  ways  are  charm- 
ing and  irresistible ;  they  will  be  no  less  so 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the 
order  of  progress  that  dwells  in  them."  The 
development  of  language  alone  is  mentioned 
as  offering  a  fascinating  field  of  observation; 
the  study  of  the  baby  will  and  its  evolution 
another;  and  the  psychic  life  of  the  child 
will  seem  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  the  growth 
of  its  faculties  a  little  more  clearly  revealed, 
if  we  trace  the  record  of  their  development 
day  by  day.  Later  in  life  comes  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  of  the  child  as  a 
social  being.  A  practical  direction  is  given 
to  these  observations  by  appending  to  them 
a  classified  schedule  of  the  points  to  which 
attention  may  be  directed. 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil. — The  olive  is  culti- 
vated on  about  seventy  thousand  acres  in  the 
department  of  the  Alps  Maritimes,  France, 
and  yields  a  revenue  of  more  than  two  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year.  Two  species  of  the  tree 
are  described  by  our  consul  at  Nice  as  grow- 
ing in  the  south  of  France :  the  oleaster,  or 
wild  olive,  which  has  a  kind  of  thorn  and 
very  short  leaves,  and  produces  only  a  few 
small  berries,  which  appear  to  be  proof 
against  insect  enemies ;  and  the  mtiva,  or  cul- 
tivated olive,  which  produces  a  hw'e  fruit,  and 
is  known  in  several  varieties.  The  olive  tree 
flowers  every  year  ;  but,  while  some  growers 
advocate  an  attempt  to  gain  a  yearly  crop, 
the  majority  are  content  to  try  to  get  a  good 
crop  every  two  years.  Olives  to  be  preserved 
green  arc  plucked  in  September  ;  those  des- 
tined for  oil,  from  November  till  the  follow- 
ing May ;  but  the  best  results  to  crop  and 
tree  seem  to  follow  harvesting  near  mid-win- 
tor  when  the  olive  is  black  ;  wliilo  oil  made 
from  olives  gathered  as  late  as  February  and 
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March  is  preferred  for  its  keeping  properties. 
The  mill  in  use  at  the  present  day  to  crush 
the  olives  differs  but  Uttle  from  those  which 
have  been  used  for  centuries.  A  mill  has 
lately  been  invented  .which,  as  it  crushes  the 
pulp,  extracts  the  stone  and  throws  it  out, 
thus  allowing  the  pulp,  the  true  virgin  oil,  to 
be  obtained  from  the  press  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  that  obtained  from  the  stone  or 
keniel.  To  prepare  virgin  oil,  olives  are 
taken,  free  from  blemish,  when  only  three 
quarters  ripe,  slightly  crushed,  with  care  that 
the  seed  be  not  touched  by  the  millstone, 
then  placed  in  a  heap  so  arranged  that  the 
oil  shall  run  out  of  itself  and  be  collected. 
Oil  thus  prcjjarcd  is  greenish,  has  an  e.xqui- 
site  perfume,  and  can  be  kept  for  many  years. 
A  second  quality  of  oil  is  extracted  by  the  aid 
of  water ;  and  after  all  the  usual  means  of 
extracting  the  oil  from  the  pulp  have  been 
employed,  ten  per  cent  of  oil  can  still  be  ob- 
tained by  using  bisulphide  of  carbon.  After 
the  oil  is  extracted,  the  skins  and  refuse  are 
employed  in  heating  boilers ;  the  muddy  sub- 
stance found  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  infe- 
rior quality  of  oil  is  used  as  manure;  and  the 
broken  stones,  or  griyno/is,  make  an  excel- 
lent fuel. 

The  Pace  of  Mind. — The  appearance  of 
a  new  (|uickly  calculating  man,  Jacques  Inau- 
di,  a  Piedmontese,  in  Paris,  has  suggested 
the  inquiry.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  power 
that  gives  men  of  this  kind  their  remarkable 
faculty  y  The  Spectator  suggests  that  such 
cases  are  abnormal  instances  of  the  differ- 
ence in  pace  which  we  all  know  exists  be- 
tween the  working  of  different  and  even  of 
equal  minds.  "  Everj'body  who  has  studied 
his  acquaintance  at  all,"  it  says,  "  knows 
that  this  dilference  is  very  great;  that  one 
man  can  comprehend  an  interrogation  in  half 
tlie  time  taken  by  another ;  that  no  two  chil- 
dren are  alike  in  quickness  of  thought,  as 
distinguished  from  accuracy  or  depth  of 
thought ;  and  that  clever  women  constantly 
reach  results,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
their  thinking  more  rapidly  than  men."  The 
difference  is  especially  marked  in  mental 
arithmetic;  and  the  difference,  though  it 
can  be  affected  by  practice  or  neglect,  is  ul- 
timately independent  of  both.  Inaudi  was 
asked  to  mention  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  a  given  date  would  fall  some  years 


hence,  and  answered  accurately,  Jlonday.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  guessed,  for  he 
had  done  the  like  before,  and  there  was  no 
giound  for  assuming  collusion ;  then  "  his 
mind  must,  say,  in  three  seconds,  have  trav- 
ersed a  calculation  which  it  would  take  the 
few  men  who  could  do  it  in  their  minds  at 
all,  many  minutes.  Such  pace  is  almost  un- 
thinkable, even  if  we  remember  that,  the  date 
on  which  this  day  falls  in  this  year  being  once 
ascertained,  the  rest  of  the  problem  is  only  a 
swift  effort  of  memory,  the  days  advancing 
in  a  regular  sequence,  accelerated  by  leap- 
years  ;  but  still,  superior  pace  is  a  theory 
which  does  meet  all  the  conditions."  The 
existence  of  differences  in  the  pace  of  mind 
l)eing  conceded,  the  question  next  arises 
whether  speed  can  be  cultivated.  If  it  can, 
we  have  a  way  pointed  out  by  which  intelli- 
gent life  may  be  rendered  longer  and  fuller. 
Dr.  Martineau  is  said  to  believe,  what  many 
other  persons  fancy,  that  the  English  middle 
class  has  in  the  last  two  generations  gained 
so  greatly  that  the  gain  is  perceptiljle  in 
mental  quickness.  The  Brahmans  of  India 
are  celebrated  for  their  superiority  in  this 
faculty.  Teachers  admit  that  the  children 
of  the  educated  poor  are  easier  to  teach  than 
children  of  the  uneducated  poor ;  that  "  they 
have  not  only  more  '  receptive  minds,'  which 
may  mean  only  better  memories,  but  that 
their  minds  move  positively  quicker."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  educated  never 
seem  as  quick  as  the  Irish  uneducated. 

The  Destiny  of  Sea-eoast  Land. — Among 

the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  shore  towns  of  Massachusetts  for 
public  places  of  resort,  and  the  industries  and 
resources  of  the  people,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ilarrison 
says,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  that  he  found 
"  everywhere  recent  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  and  a  movement  of  people  of 
means  from  the  cities  and  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  shore  regions  of  the  State.  I 
found  leagues  and  leagues  together  of  the 
shore  line  all  private  holdings,  without  a 
rood  of  space  in  these  long  reaches  to  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  go.  ...  I  found  a 
great  population  inland  hedged  away  from 
the  beach,  and  all  the  conditions  pointing  to 
a  time,  not  remote,  when  no  man  can  walk 
by  the  ocean  in  Massachusetts  without  pay- 
ment of  a  fee,  as  we  formerly  liad  to  pay 
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for  glimpses  of  Niagara.  I  could  see  that 
the  movement  for  open  spaces  for  pulilic  re- 
sort has  vital  relations  to  civilization,  and 
has  been  instituted  in  response  to  a  pressing 
need."  In  view  of  the  changes  in  industrial 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  take  place  under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Harrison  finds  one 
resource  which  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention  of  late — the  soil,  which  in 
most  of  the  shore  towns  appears  to  be  much 
better  than  the  popular  estimate  of  it.  "  It 
has  greater  capabilities  than  are  yet  recog- 
nized. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Cape 
Cod  country.  The  soil  there  is  better  than 
that  of  southern  New  Jersey;  and  I  have 
seen  many  Massachusetts  men  in  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  trying,  in  great  priva- 
tion, to  make  a  living  in  regions  more  forlorn 
and  hopeless  than  any  part  of  the  shore 
country  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  ...  I  think 
these  towns  might  yet  support  a  great  popu- 
lation by  a  highly  developed  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  that  owners  of  the  land 
might  wisely  keep  it  and  cultivate  it." 

Snow  Effects  In  the  Pamirs. — The  region 
of  the  Pamiis,  or  the  roof  of  the  world,  in 
central  Asia,  where  the  empires  of  Russia, 
India,  and  China  corner  upon  one  another, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  long,  broad,  open 
valleys,  running  approximately  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  general  direction  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  and  separated  by  low  (for 
that  region)  ranges  of  ipountains.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  severe.  The  lowest  point  of  the 
Pamii-s  is  10,300  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
their  usual  average  is  from  13,000  to  14,000 
feet.  Hence  the  cold  must  be  very  intense. 
Captain  Younghuaband,  while  he  had  no  ex- 
])erience  of  the  winter  weather,  found  tem- 
peratures at  the  end  of  October  and  begin- 
ning of  November  of  18°  Fahr.  below  zero. 
Some  interesting  snow  phenomena  were  wit- 
nessed by  this  explorer.  He  has  looked  at  a 
mountain-peak,  and  then,  a  few  moments 
later,  seen  it  gradually  disajipear;  and  only 
by  closer  observation  could  he  make  out  that 
it  had  been  overshadowed  by  an  impercepti- 
ble snow-storm.  "  The  snow,  indeed,  in  these 
mountains  was  often  very  fine,  and  almost 
like  dust ;  and  a  very  beautiful  effect  is,  that 
it  nearly  always  falls  in  |)erfect  little  hex- 
agonal flakes,  like  little  stars  of  lacework, 
each  one  iiuite  distinct,  and  remaining  intact 


until  it  reaches  the  ground ;  then,  as  it  has 
fallen,  the  snow  of  course  remains  white  on 
the  surface,  but,  digging  into  it,  appears  of 
a  beautiful  delicate  pale-blue  color.  Anoth- 
er effect  of  the  snow  is  seen  at  the  mount- 
ain-tops, when  the  peaks  seem  to  be  fading 
away,  and  vanishing  off  like  clouds  of  whit- 
ened smoke.  It  is  produced  by  the  high 
wind  blowing  away  the  fine  dust-like  snow  at 
the  summits.  Again,  another  almost  similar 
phenomenon  on  the  mountain-tops  is  that  of 
long,  level  clouds,  like  streamers,  flowing 
away  from  the  peaks.  The  moisture-laden 
air  from  the  plains  of  India  has  been  con- 
densed on  the  icy  mountain  summits,  and 
the  wind  has  blown  the  mist  away  in  a  long, 
thin  streamer."  Another  effect  of  snow-parti- 
cles glittering  in  the  air  in  clear  sunlight  is 
also  common  among  us  on  very  cold  winter 
days. 

The  "  Down-bolow  People."— The  Have- 

su-Pai,  otherwise  knomi  as  the  Koxoninos, 
or  Cochnichnos,  are  a  dying  race  of  Indians, 
their  numbers  being  estimated  at  less  than 
two  hundred  souls,  who  were  visited  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wittick.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Shufeldt,  seeking  for  information  about 
them,  has  found  that  very  little  is  known 
concerning  them,  but  was  able  to  obtain 
two  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Wittick,  il- 
lustrating their  general  appearance  and  the 
style  of  their  huts.  They  exist  in  one  of  the 
grandest  caiions  in  Arizona,  living  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  that  passes  through  it. 
Their  name,  which  is  given  them  by  the 
Yumas,  means  the  "  down-below  people,"  or 
a  tribe  or  race  that  live  down  in  the  caiion. 
They  call  themselves  the  "  Ah-Supai."  The 
canon  in  which  they  dwell  is  that  of  Cata- 
ract Creek,  is  forty-five  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  the  stream  tumbles  by  a  series  of  cas- 
cades into  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deeper.  The  Indians 
raise,  according  to  Captain  John  G.  Bourkc, 
fine  peaches  and  good  corn  and  melons,  and 
weave  fine  and  beautiful  baskets.  They  are 
great  hunters,  and  live  by  trading  off  buck- 
skins and  sometimes  mountain-lion  pelts  to 
the  Mociuis,  Navajos,  and  Apaclies.  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Cushing  describes  their  home  as 
in  a  green,  moist  plain  of  sandy  soil,  nearly 
two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  at  its  gieatest 
width,  of  which  he  could  catch  only  occa- 
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eional  glimpses  through  the  rank  growth  of 
willows  with  which  tlie  trail  was  lined. 
"  These  glimpses,  however,  revealed  numer- 
ous cultivated  fielils  of  corn,  beans,  sunflow- 
ers, melons,  peaches,  apricots,  and  certain 
plants  used  in  dyeing  and  basket-maliing, 
and  usually  carefully  protected  by  hedges  of 
wattled  willows  or  fences  of  Cottonwood 
poles.  Everywhere  these  fields  were  crossed 
and  reerossed  by  a  network  of  irrigating 
canals  and  trails.  Here  and  there  were  little 
cabins,  or  shelters,  flat-roofed,  dirt-covered, 
and  closed  in  oil  three  sides  l)y  wattled  flags, 
canes,  and  slender  branches,  while  the  front 
was  protected  by  a  hedge  like  those  of  the 
fields,  only  taller,  placed  a  few  feet  before 
the  house,  and  between  which  and  the  house 
burned  smoky  fires.  The  houses  were  always 
nestled  down  among  the  thick  willows  bor- 
dering the  river,  or  perched  on  some  con- 
venient shelf,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
western  precipices."  Little  buildings  of 
stone  laid  in  mud  plaster,  somewhat  like  the 
cliff  dwellings,  were  also  seen  in  the  hori- 
zontal cracks  of  the  western  cliffs,  often 
high  up.  These  Indians  have  medicine-men, 
use  the  sweat-house,  possess  many  dogs,  have 
considerable  families,  and  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  whites. 

The  Purposes  and  Arrangement  of  Mn- 
seoms. — The  museums  of  the  future  in  this 
country,  says  G.  Brown  Goode,  "  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mechanic,  the 
factory  operator,  the  day  laborer,  the  sales- 
man, and  the  clerk,  as  much  as  to  those  of 
the  professional  man  and  the  man  of  leisure. 
It  is  proper  that  the  laboratories  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  credit  of  the 
institution  to  which  they  belong.  No  mu- 
seum can  grow  and  be  respected  which  does 
not  each  year  give  additional  proofs  of  its 
claims  to  be  considered  a  center  of  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  much  shall  be  done  directly  in 
their  interest.  They  will  gladly  allow  the 
museum  officer  to  use  part  of  his  time  in 
study  and  experiment.  They  will  take  pride 
in  the  possession  by  the  museum  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  specimens,  interesting  only  to 
the  specialist,  hidden  away  perpetually  from 
public  view,  but  necessary  for  purposes  of 
scientific  research.  These  arc  foundations  of 
the  intellectual  superstructure   which  gives 


the  Institution  its  standing.  Still,  no  pains 
must  be  spared  in  the  presentation  of  the 
material  in  the  exhil)ition  balls.  The  speci- 
mens must  be  prepared  in  the  most  caieful 
and  artistic  manner,  and  arranged  attract- 
ively in  well-designed  cases  and  behind  the 
clearest  of  glass.  Each  object  must  bear  a 
label,  giving  its  name  and  history  so  fully 
that  all  the  probable  questions  of  the  visitor 
are  answered  in  advance.  Books  of  refer- 
ence must  be  kept  in  convenient  places. 
Colors  of  walls,  cases,  and  labels  must  be 
restful  and  quiet,  and  comfortable  scats 
should  bo  everywhere  accessible,  for  the  task 
of  the  museum  visitor  is  a  weary  one  at 
best.  In  short,  the  public  museum  is,  first 
of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  When 
the  officers  are  few  in  number,  each  one 
must  of  necessity  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  public  halls.  When 
the  staff  becomes  larger,  it  is  possible  by 
specialization  of  work  to  arrange  that  cer- 
tain men  may  devote  their  time  uninterrupt- 
edly to  laboratory  work,  while  others  are 
engaged  in  the  increase  of  the  collections 
and  their  installation." 

The  Teehnital  School  at  St.  Etlenne, 
France. — At  the  technical  school  in  St.  Eti- 
enne,  France,  according  to  the  United  States 
consul  in  that  city,  three  hundred  students 
are  taught  weaviug,  dyeing,  sculpture,  iron- 
founding,  cabinet-making,  and  other  arts,  free 
of  charge.  The  apprenticeship  course  lasts 
four  years,  and  after  completing  it  a  certifi- 
cate of  aptitude  is  given,  under  which  the 
pupil  may  obtain  a  situation  in  the  line  of 
industrial  labor  he  has  chosen.  In  the  first 
year  the  students  pass  through  all  the  work- 
shops, to  be  initiated  into  the  proper  handling 
of  the  different  tools.  After  that,  the  hoys 
are  classed  according  to  their  tastes,  desires, 
and  aptitudes.  They  work  at  manual  labor 
three  hours  daily  during  the  second  year,  four 
hours  in  the  third,  and  five  hours  in  the  fii-st 
and  seven  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth 
and  last  year.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
teachiug  of  the  theory  of  the  different  trades, 
the  fitters  being  tatight  to  trace  and  cut  out 
cog-wheels,  and  the  carpenters  to  design  and 
execute  a  certain  number  of  works,  such  as 
stairs  of  different  kinds,  shuttci-s,  balconies, 
etc.,  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  weavers  are 
also  given  special  lessons  in  book-keeping, 
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legislation,  commercial  geography,  and  one 
of  the  moJern  languages.  Careful  attention 
is  paid  to  design. 

Embroidoring  by  Machinery.— The  re- 
cent invention,  at  Arbon,  of  a  new  steam 
machine  for  malting  embroideries  threatens, 
says  Consul  Byers,  of  St.  Gall,  to  reTolutioiiize 
some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  Swi.^.s  Republic.  Eastern 
Switzerland,  with  St.  Gall  as  a  center,  has 
been  for  a  huudred  years  the  headquarters 
of  the  embroidery  industry  of  the  world. 
Embroidery  by  hand  alone  had  been  prac- 
ticed when  the  present  hand-machine  was 
brought  into  use  in  1827.  Under  the  former 
system  the  technical  skill  and  readiness  of 
hand  of  the  Appenzell  women  were  marvel- 
ous, and  the  embroidery  made  by  them  be- 
came famous  all  over  the  world.  At  the 
present  day  possibly  not  five  per  cent  of  the 
embroideries  are  made  exclusively  by  hand. 
The  Schiffli  steam  machine,  invented  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  produces  a  low  class  of 
goods  of  inferior  quality.  For  the  more  re- 
cently invented  Arbon  machine  its  owners 
claim  that  it  will  at  least  triple  the  product 
of  the  hand-machine,  that  it  can  produce 
goods  cheaper,  and  can  turn  them  out  of  bet- 
ter quaUty  than  the  old  method,  and  do  it 
without  so  much  wear  and  tear  to  the  mus- 
cles of  men  and  women. 

The  Pnma. — The  puma  (Felh  coneolor  of 
Linnaeus),  known  also  as  the  panther,  painter, 
cougar,  American  lion,  and  by  several  other 
names,  is,  according  to  Mr.s.  Frederick  W. 
True,  the  only  large,  unspotted  native  Amer- 
ican cat.  It  varies  much  in  color,  and  is 
from  five  to  seven  feet  long.  The  area  over 
which  it  ranges  extends  from  New  Eng- 
land and  British  Columbia  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  species 
has  apparently  not  been  found  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  or  Dela- 
ware. No  mention  appears  of  its  having 
been  found  in  Jlichigan  or  Iniliana.  It  was 
extirpated  in  Ohio  before  lK:tH,  and  probably 
more  recently  in  Iniliana  and  Illini>ls.  With 
these  exccjitions,  and  Nevada,  there  are  re- 
corded instances,  more  or  less  numerous,  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  puma,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union.      Regarded   as  a  specie.". 


the  puma  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  varied  sur- 
roundings. It  endures  severe  cold  during 
the  winter  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
other  parts  of  our  northern  frontier,  and 
hunts  its  prey  in  the  snow.  It  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  hot  swamps  and  canebrakes  and 
along  the  river-courses  m  our  Southern  States. 
In  South  America  it  inhabits  the  treeless, 
grass-covered  pampas,  as  well  as  the  forests. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  ascends  to  the 
great  altitudes  at  which  the  mountain  sheep 
are  found ;  and  it  is  also  met  with  high  up 
on  other  ranges.  It  selects  for  its  abode 
such  spots  as  afford  some  shelter,  but  is 
found  in  the  thickets  and  copses  rather  than 
in  the  great  forests.  It  seeks  its  prey  chiefly 
at  dawn  and  twilight  and  under  cover  of 
night,  but  sometimes  also  hunts  by  day.  Deer 
are  its  principal  quarry,  but  it  also  preys  upon 
the  smaller  mammals  and  on  wild  turkeys. 
Of  the  larger  domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
horse  and  cow,  it  attacks  only  the  young,  but 
it  will  carry  away  a  full-grown  sheep  from 
the  fold,  and  in  South  America  often  preys 
upon  the  llama.  It  does  not  ordinarily  at- 
tack men,  but  is  disposed  to  flee  from  them 
when  surprised  ;  but  such  attacks  have  l:ieen 
known.  Like  the  cat,  it  scratches  the  bark 
of  trees,  purrs  when  satisfied,  and  has  been 
heard  to  mew. 

luflnent'e  of  the  Indian  Trade. — As  to  the 

effect  of  the  Indian  trading  post,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner  says,  in  a  paper  on  The  Char- 
acter and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in 
Wisconsin,  of  the  Johns  Hojikins  Historical 
and  Political  Science  Series,  that,  giving  him 
iron  and  guns  and  a  market  for  furs,  it  tend- 
ed to  prolong  the  hunter  stiige ;  leaving  the 
unarmed  Indian  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
had  bought  firearms,  it  caused  a  relocation 
of  tribes  and  a  demand  for  the  trader  by 
remote  and  unvisited  Indians,  made  tlie  sav- 
age dependent  on  the  white  man's  supplies, 
and  gave  the  Inilians  means  of  resistance  to 
agricultural  scttlciuent.  On  the  side  of  the 
white  man,  tlie  Indian  trade  gave  hotli  French 
and  English  a  footing  in  America,  invited 
exploration,  and  fostered  the  advancement 
of  settlements  as  long  as  they  were  in  exten- 
sion of  trade.  In  Wisconsin  the  sites  of  the 
principal  cities  arc  the  sites  of  the  old  trail- 
ing post.s,  and  those  earliest  fin'-traiiing  set- 
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tleraents  furnished  supplies  to  the  farming, 
mining,  and  lumbering  pioueers.  Reports 
brought  back  by  the  individual  trader  guided 
the  steps  of  the  agricultural  pioneer.  The 
trader  was  the  farmer's  path-finder  into  some 
of  the  richest  regions  of  the  continent.  In 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  the  traders'  posts,  located 
at  the  carrying-places  around  falls  and  nipids, 
pointed  out  the  water-powers  of  the  State. 
The  trails  became  the  early  roads.  "  Au  old 
Indian  trader  relates  that  the  path  between 
Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee  was  originally  an 
Indian  trail  and  very  crooked,  but  the  whites 
would  straighten  it  by  cutting  across  lots 
each  winter  with  their  jumpers,  wearing  bare 
streaks  through  the  thin  covering,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  summer  by  foot  and  horseback 
travel  along  the  shortened  path.  The  pro- 
cess was  typical  of  a  greater  one.  Along  the 
lines  that  Nature  bad  drawn,  the  Indians 
traded  and  warred  ;  along  their  trails  and  in 
their  birch  canoes  the  trader  passed,  bringing 
a  new  and  transforming  Ufe.  These  slender 
lines  of  Eastern  influence  stretched  through- 
out all  our  vast  and  intricate  water-system, 
even  to  the  Gulf  of  3Ie,\ico,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Arctic  Seas,  and  these  lines  were  in  turn 
followed  by  agiicultural  and  by  manufactur- 
ing civilization." 

Freneli  Silk-weaving  Centers. — Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  consular  clerk  at 
Lyons,  the  geographical  position  of  silk- 
weaving  in  France  has  undergone  consider- 
able changes  since  the  introduction  of  the 
industry.  Cities  in  which  silk-weaving  was 
formerly  of  great  importance,  have  turned 
their  attention  toward  other  industries,  while 
new  centers  have  sprung  up  and  attained 
more  or  less  prosperity.  Tours  was  the  first 
great  silk-weaving  center  of  France,  but  its 
industry  in  this  line  has  been  declining  for 
the  last  sixty  years.  Nimes  was  likewise  one 
of  the  early  centers,  and  reached  great  pros- 
perity in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  has 
now  less  than  one  sixth  as  many  looms  as  it 
had  then.  About  twenty-five  thousand  looms 
are  employed  in  Paris  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts in  weaving  silk  and  silk-mixed  goods, 
galloons,  fringes,  cords,  and  other  varieties 
of /)iM«CTnCTi/m«  and  trimmings.  Nets,  tulles, 
and  laces  constitute  the  specialties  of  Ca- 
lais. Whenever  the  demand  for  silk  nets 
is  low,  the  manufacturers  substitute  cotton  or 


wool  on  their  looms.  Duriug  the  latter  half 
of  the  present  century  Roubaix  has  become 
the  center  of  an  extensive  industry,  manu- 
facturing silk  and  wool  and  silk  and  cotton- 
mixed  goods.  These  articles,  though  often 
wanting  in  originality,  find  ready  sale  on  ac- 
count of  their  low  price.  At  Saint-Chamond, 
silk-weaving  has  been  established  in  a  mod- 
est way  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
by  confining  their  attention  to  braids  and 
similar  articles,  the  manufacturers  have  ad- 
vanced their  specialties  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence that  has  established  for  them  a 
world-wide  reputation.  At  Saint-Etienne  the 
weaving  of  ribbons  is  carried  on,  with  great 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  yearly  manu- 
facture. Lyons  is  considered  the  mopt  im- 
portant silk  center  of  France,  and  of  Eu- 
rope as  well.  Its  total  production  averages 
about  $80,000,000  a  year.  The  quantity  of 
goods  produced  is  now  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  constitutes  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
duction of  France,  and  one  quarter  of  the 
total  production  of  the  world. 

Swiss  Watcb-making. — The  Swiss  watch 
industry  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  west  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  French  language  is 
spoken,  and  particularly  in  Geneva,  A'aud,  the 
canton  of  Neutehatel,  and  the  Bernese  Jura. 
An  ingenious  labor  organization  has  sprung 
up  there,  which  combines  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  principal  and  minor  industry.  Com- 
posed of  small  workshops,  grouped  in  a  given 
region,  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  manufact- 
urer who  gives  orders  to  the  workman,  and 
supplies  him  with  the  necessary  materials, 
and,  when  the  watch  is  finished,  effects  a  sale. 
Under  this  system  the  master  has  not  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  a  factory,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  production  and  holidays  affect  him 
but  little.  In  his  turn,  the  operative  working 
at  home  has  a  particular  part  of  the  watch  to 
construct.  He  is  both  journeynnau  and  fore- 
man, who  combines  his  dwelling  with  his 
shop.  Paid  by  the  piece,  he  works  at  his 
leisure  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night.  Such  a  system,  which  allows  the  wife 
to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  husband,  and 
the  children  to  be  initiated  by  an  easy  ap- 
prenticeship into  the  manufacture  of  a  spe- 
cial part  of  the  watch,  must  suit  the  mount- 
aineers. They  preserve  their  intelligence, 
realize  often  large  profits,  and  by  the  Intel- 
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ligent  practice  of  iudustrial  art  improve 
their  social  status.  Little  by  little  the  heads 
of  business  houses  have  drawn  into  their 
locality  a  large  number  of  families  from  the 
rural  districts,  and  in  the  mountains,  at  one 
thousand  metres  altitude,  and  on  the  plains 
where  only  the  abundant  pasturage  affords  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  native,  towns 
have  risen  rapidly — for  instance,  Chaux  de 
Fouds,  Locle,  and  Saint-Imier.  Thus,  the  sys- 
tem of  collective  industry,  with  work  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  has  formed  several  genera- 
tions of  watch-makers.  But,  for  thirty  years, 
competition,  and  particularly  American  com- 
petition, has  necessitated  the  erection  of 
works  with  mechanical  appliances. 

The  Sonrces  of  Cntia  Porcha.— Of  the 

various  kinds  of  gutta-percha,  only  those  pro- 
duced by  trees  of  the  old  genus  Imnandra, 
now  sunk  in  Diehops'is,  are  available  for  use 
as  insulators  of  caljles.  Their  natural  habi- 
tat is  exclusively  in  the  Malayan  region.  The 
destruction  of  this  zone  of  forests  proceeds 
rapidly.  The  natives  cut  every  available  tree, 
and  repeat  the  process  as  fast  as  the  plants 
spring  up  again.  The  scanty  plantations 
started  in  the  East  Indies  are,  moreover,  not 
formed  of  the  best  species,  but  of  those 
which  yield  an  inferior  product.  The  best 
species  has,  in  fact,  become  excessively  rare, 
but  is  still  in  existence.  Its  adult  represent- 
atives were  yet  propagating  themselves  in 
1887  at  the  Chasserian  estate  in  the  ravines 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Boukett  Tinah,  in  the 
center  of  Singapore.  When  M.  SeruUas,  of 
Paris,  found  the  spot  in  \%%1,  gutta-collect- 
ing  had  ceased  for  thirty  years. 

The  Kan.iiitis.— The  Kanjutis,  of  llunza, 
the  roblier  tiil)c  of  the  I'limir  tablo-land,  in- 
habit the  deeply  cut  valley  which  runs  from 
the  apex  of  central  Asia,  where  the  Ilindu- 
Kush  and  Ilimalaya  systems  meet,  and  the 
water-shed  between  eastern  and  western  Asia 
joins  that  between  northern  and  southern 
Asia.  Captain  Youngliusbnnd  found  Iheni 
to  be  small,  well-built,  hardy,  determined, 
though  not  iierce-looking  men,  wearing  long 
black  curls,  which  gave  them  a  very  wild 
appearance.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  about  them  is  their  capacity  for  en- 
durance. "They  issue  from  their  strong- 
holds on  their  raiding  expeditions,  and  cover 


often  two  hundred  miles  of  mountainous  and 
uninhabited  country,  entirely  on  foot,  and 
carry  their  own  supplies  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance on  their  backs ;  and  I  have  known 
cases  of  men  carrying  news  of  my  move- 
ments to  their  chief  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  Dressed  in  long  cloaks  of  thick,  home- 
made woolen  material,  they  sleep  out  in  the 
open  in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  yet  live 
upon  almost  nothing.  They  are  also  very 
avaricious,  although  they  know  and  care  little 
for  money ;  but  they  covet  goods  greedily." 

A  Stronghold  of  Birds.— The  Bird  Rocks, 
or  Three  Islands  of  Birds,  near  Newfound- 
land, were  so  resorted  to  by  gannets  in  Au- 
dubon's time  that  their  tops  seemed  covered 
with  snow.  The  birds  were  then  much  used 
for  bait,  and  Audubon's  captain  told  him 
that  his  boat's  crew  had  once  killed  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  them  in  an  hour,  with  no 
better  weapons  than  sticks.  Up  to  1860 
they  covered  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  many 
of  the  ledges  on  the  sides.  The  erection  of 
a  lighthouse  on  the  Great  Rock,  in  1870,  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  decrease  in  numbers. 
In  1881  Mr.  Brewster  found  the  birds  on 
the  Great  Rock  confined  to  the  ledges  along 
the  sides,  while  the  Little  Rock  was  still 
densely  populated.  In  1887  not  a  gaimet 
was  raised  on  the  Little  Rock,  although  a 
few  were  breeding  on  the  pillar  of  rock 
adjacent  to  it.  The  murres,  razor-bills,  and 
puffins,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Lucas  believes,  have 
probably  suffered  somewhat  less  than  their 
more  conspicuous  comrades,  although  even 
among  them  the  decrease  must  have  been 
very  great.  Still,  their  smaller  size,  and  con- 
sequent ability  to  breed  in  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  on  ledges  too  narrow  to  accommo- 
date a  bulky  gannet,  has  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  them ;  while  the  razor-bill  also  seems 
to  be  learning  by  experience  the  desirability 
of  putting  an  egg  out  of  sight  whenever 
practicable.  The  puffins  find  safety  in  their 
burrowing  habits,  and  breed  extensively  in 
the  decomposed  sandstone  at  the  northeast- 
ern portion  of  the  Great  Rock,  as  well  as  un- 
der the  overhanging  inaccessible  ledges  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Little  Hock.  The  little 
rocky  pillar  already  mentioned  is  well  occu- 
pied by  birds  of  various  species,  and,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  scaling  the  rock,  the  little 
colonv  is  fairly  secure.     But,  from  its  size, 
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the  precipitous  nature  of  the  sides,  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  liinilin^  lies  contiguous  to 
the  breeding  birds,  the  (ireatBird  Roekmust 
ever  remain  the  strongliold  of  this  interesting 
colony  of  seafowl.  There  is  no  regtdur  di- 
vision of  tlie  birds  into  large  colonies  accord- 
ing to  species,  but  the  separation  is  rather  by 
size,  gannets  occupying  the  highest  and  broad- 
est ledges,  and  murrcs  and  razor-bills  taking 
what  is  left. 

A  Buddha,  and  its  Mraning. — A  bronze 
Buddha  m  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, as  described  by  Charles  De  Kay,  is 
thirty-eight  inches  and  throe  quarters,  or  in- 
cluding the  halo,  seventy  inches  high,  has  a 
bronze  halo,  and  differs  from  the  famous 
seated  Buddha  at  Kamakusa  in  size  and  hi 
the  position  of  the  forefingers.  These  do 
not  touch  each  other  along  the  two  upper 
joints,  but  lie  one  within  the  other.  A  slight 
trait  of  this  kind  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  a  Buddliist.  It  marks  the  difference 
between  figures  of  the  greatest  of  all  Bud- 
dhas  at  the  momenta  of  his  ecstasy  or  absorp- 
tion into  the  Nirvana,  or  it  distinguishes  the 
Buddha  from  foreign  or  local  saints  who 
have  presumably  reached  Buddhahood  by 
meritorious  pondering.  The  figure  has  the  fa- 
mous knob  on  the  forehead,  about  which 
many  legends  revolve ;  also  the  short  round 
curls  over  the  head,  supposed  to  be  the  snails 
which  guarded  Budilha  from  sunstroke,  and 
it  carries  the  mark  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  has  the  large  ears,  with  their  lobes  pierced 
and  distended,  but  no  ear-rings.  The  figure 
represents  Buddha,  after  having  taught  his 
doctrine,  merging  himself  into  Nirvana.  To 
an  aiiept,  the  position  of  the  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers expresses  a  world  of  hidden  mean- 
ings. The  figure  Is  luckily  provided  with 
a  copious  inscription  which  Is  couched  in 
phrases  anything  but  easy  of  translation.  Its 
name  is  "  the  Buddha  of  the  Five  Wisdoms," 
and  its  motto,  "  All  the  world  can  share  the 
blessings  of  Buddhism." 

Biological  Physiology.— The  Director  of 

the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (Wood's 
Holl,  Mass.)  for  IM'.H  calls  attention  to  the 
needs  of  physiology  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant branches  of  biological  science  which, 
for  want  of  room,  has  thus  far  been  neg- 
lected.    It  is  not  animal  or  human  physiol- 


ogy, as  commonly  understood,  that  the  di- 
rector has  more  especially  In  mind,  but  what 
he  calls  biological  physiology,  or  the  prov- 
ince of  the  biological  economy  of  organisms. 
"It  is  in  this  almost  new  province  that  we 
meet  the  great  problems  of  geographical  and 
geological  distrlliutlon,  and  those  of  the  in- 
terrelations of  species  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  here  that  we 
study  life-liistories,  habits,  food ;  the  influ- 
ences of  the  physical  environment,  and  the 
reciprocal  relations,  which  are  ever  varying 
according  to  the  issues  of  the  universal  stnig- 
gle  for  existence.  It  Is  in  this  direction  that 
experimental  ])liyslology  finds  one  of  the 
most  inviting  fields  in  the  whole  range  of 
biology."  As  instances  of  what  varied  and 
interesting  problems  here  await  the  experi- 
menter, are  mentioned  the  experiments  of 
Pfliiger  and  others  to  determine  the  influence 
of  gravitation  on  the  development  of  the 
egg ;  Boveri's  experiments  to  determine 
where  the  formative  power  resides,  and 
whether  it  Is  shared  equally  by  both  sexes ; 
Fol's  studies  on  fertilization ;  Auerbach's 
determination  of  the  sexual  distinction  be- 
tween the  paternal  and  the  maternal  ele- 
ments of  the  nucleus ;  Weismann's  studies 
on  the  laws  and  causes  of  variation ;  the 
effects  of  chemical  agencies  on  germ-cells 
as  tested  by  Oscar  and  Richard  Hertwig; 
the  experiment.s  of  Beudant,  Plateau,  and 
Schmankewltsch  in  transferring  animals  from 
fresh  to  salt  water,  and  vice  versa  ;  Semper's 
observations  on  the  effect  of  the  volume  of 
water  on  the  size  of  the  creatures  living  In 
it ;  and  others. 

A  Meteorologiral  Poft. — A  curious  paper 
has  been  published  by  Naval  Surgeon  Gr6- 
maud,  of  Brest,  France,  on  the  tempest  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  ..Kncid. 
He  answers  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  of  it,  and  shows  that  the  critics 
were  not  meteorologists.  Having  carefully 
compared  the  latest  accounts  of  cyclones 
with  Virgil's  description,  he  has  found  the 
descriptions  of  the  dangerous  semicircle,  the 
tractable  semicircle,  the  plunging  winds,  and 
the  columns  of  water  rising  like  a  wall  and 
falling  upon  the  ships  to  demolish  them,  cor- 
rect ;  and  establishes  a  complete  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  the  determinations  of  sci- 
ence.    Hence,  Virgil  was  not  only  a  poet. 
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but  a  good  meteorologist  as  well — one  of  the 
scientific  men  of  his  time.  M.  Vice-Admiral 
Vignes,  President  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  on  reading  the  paper,  re- 
marked that  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  Vir- 
gil the  exact  laws  of  cyclones,  which  sailors 
did  not  learn  till  a  comparatively  modern  time. 

British  Fisheries.— The  North  Sea  fish- 
eries of  Great  Britain  were  reported  at  the 
meetiug  of  the  British  Association  to  be  de- 
clining. It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  his- 
tory of  the  North  Sea  trawling  grounds,  com- 
paring their  present  condition  with  their 
condition  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  comparatively  few  boats  were  at  work ; 
to  continue,  verify,  and  extend  observations 
as  to  the  average  size  at  which  prime  fish 
became  sexually  mature ;  and  to  collect  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  size  of  all  fish  captured  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dogger  Bank  and  to  the 
eastward,  so  that  the  number  of  immature 
fish  annually  captured  may  be  estimated ; 
also,  to  make  experiments  with  beam  trawl 
nets  of  various  meshes  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  relation,  if  any,  between  the  size 
of  mesh  and  the  size  of  fish  taken. 

The  Kingfisher. — The  habits  of  the  king- 
fisher (Hnlcijon  vagans)  are  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ilall,  of  the  Auckland 
(N.  Z.)  Institute.  His  observations,  while  not 
decisive,  favor  the  opinion  that  kingfishers 
capture  live  birds.  They  are  also  sometimes 
captured  by  hawks  ;  but  the  hawk  does  not 
always  come  off  best.  One  day  the  author 
saw  a  hawk  sailing  round  the  bend  of  a  hill 
followed  by  a  kingfisher.  Then  at  once 
arose  a  groat  outcry,  and  the  hawk  came 
again  in  sight,  bearing  the  kingfisher  in  its 
talons.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  kingfisher 
with  its  pickaxe  of  a  bill  pegged  away  at 
the  breast  and  abdomen  of  its  captor  to 
such  good  effect  that  the  hawk  was  glad  to 
liberate  its  prey,  whereui)on  the  kingfisher 
tlew  away,  apparently  but  little  the  worse  for 
the  cnc()\int('r,  and  carrying  with  it  the  full 
Hyiiii)atliy  of  the  onlookers. 


NOTES. 

TilK  .Tapanese  observe  very  exact  i)rop()r- 
tions  between  leaves  and  (lowers  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  irises.  With  three  leaves  they 
UBc  one  Uower,  with  seven  leaves  two  Uowers, 


with  eleven  leaves  five  flowers,  with  thirteen 
leaves  only  three  Uowers,  and  with  fifteen 
leaves  only  two  flowers  again.  When  we 
examine  pictures  tluit  show  the  results  of 
the  ai)plication  of  these  rules,  says  Garden 
and  Forest,  we  are  convinced  that  they  have 
been  dictated  by  a  very  true  feeling  for  ar- 
tistic effects  of  the  most  delicate  sort. 

AccouDiNO  to  the  analyses  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Millspaiigh,  of  the  West  Virginia  Experi- 
ment Station,  weeds  vai-y  largely  in  the  per- 
centages of  nitiogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  which  they  contain.  One  of  the 
evening  primroses  has  only  one  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  poke-weed  has  three  per 
cent  of  that  substance,  and  a  dry  ton  of  the 
weed  will  contain  twenty-two  dollars'  worth 
of  it.  By  composting  weeds  with  plaster,  a 
valuable  manure  may  be  obtamed. 

According  to  the  story  of  George  Hunt, 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Tillamook  Rock, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  storm  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1891,  the  waves  swept  clear  over  the 
house,  washing  away  the  boats,  and  tearing 
loose  and  carrying  off  the  landing  platform 
and  tramway  which  were  bolted  to  the  rock. 
On  the  2i)th  the  waves  were  still  higher,  and 
streams  of  water  poured  into  the  lantern 
tlirough  the  ventilators  in  the  balloon  top  of 
tlie  dome,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Dr.  Alanus,  a  translation  of  whose  letter 
relating  his  experiences  is  published  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  says  that 
after  having  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  vege- 
tarian without  feeling  any  better  or  woise  than 
he  had  felt  w  ith  a  mixed  diet,  he  discovered 
one  day  that  his  arteries  were  showing  signs 
of  atheromatous  degeneration.  Consulting  a 
work  by  Dr.  E.  Moiin,  of  Paris,  he  found 
that  affection  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  living  on  an  exclusively  vegetable 
diet.  He  now  no  longer  considei-s  purely 
vegetable  food  as  the  normal  diet  of  man, 
but  only  as  a  curative  method  of  great  serv- 
ice in  various  morbid  stiites. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Overland 
Monthly,  many  women  in  Califoniia  gain  a 
livcliluiod  liy  laising  flower  bulbs  and  seeds 
for  market,  and  luauy  others  send  to  San 
I''ranoisco  every  day  hampers  of  \\  ild  flowers 
and  ferns  which  have  been  pii'ked  from  the 
neighboring  cafions.  Mrs.  Thoodosia  Shep- 
herd, of  \'eutura,  stands  foremost  among 
these  successful  floriculturists,  altliough  only 
eight  years  have  passed  since,  without  means 
and  broken  down  in  health,  she  giew  her 
first  seeds  lor  market  in  llic  old  mission  tonn 
of  San  Huena  \entura.  She  now  fills  orders 
from  prominent  Kastorn  florists,  with  occa- 
sional calls  from  Kuropo,  Australia,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Horr 
Pfeiffer  to  prove  and  measure,  liy  the  change 
in  electric  conductivity,  the  solvent  action  tf 
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water  on  phiss.  He  found  that  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  water  dissiilved  at  20°  C.  in  one 
hour  from  iine  to  two  niilliimths  of  a  niilli- 
praninie  fioiu  a  square  t'entiiuetru  surface  of 
plass;  tliat  with  tpni|uMature  rising  arith- 
metically, the  fcrowth  of  soluliility  is  consid- 
erably more  rapid  than  tliat  of  a  geometrical 
eeries ;  that  tlie  increase  of  conductivity  of 
tlie  water  for  a  given  liiiid  of  f;lass  under 
like  conditions  is  a  characteristic  constant; 
and  that  later,  when  a  certain  quantity  of 
alkali  is  dissolved,  further  action  involves  a 
dissolving  also  of  silicic  acid,  and  the  salts 
then  formed  may  cause  a  decrease  of  con- 
ducting power. 

A  VEIN  of  asbestos  lias  been  found  near 
Broken  Hill,  Ne\v  South  Wales,  in  whiith 
there  are  fibers  thirteen  inches  long,  of  silky 
and  flexible  texture,  but  less  tough  than  Ital- 
ian asbestos.     It  is  reddish  in  color. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  heldatDes  Mnines, 
December  2'.)th  and  ;i(nli.  The  programme 
of  discussions  was  full,  and  besides  technical 
subjects  of  biology,  zoology,  petrology,  etc., 
included  several  topics  of  domestic  and  other 
economical  importance,  such  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  active  principles  of  bread- 
making,  the  bacteria  of  milk,  the  effect  of 
feeding  on  the  composition  of  milk,  sugar 
beets,  the  coal-bearing  strata,  brick  and  other 
clays,  and  aluminum  in  Iowa ;  the  artesian 
well  question,  and  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  State  fauna.  The  President  of  the 
Academy,  Prof.  C.  C.  Nutting,  made  an  ad- 
dress on  Systematic  ZoiJlogy  in  Colleges, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Todd  gave  some  Further 
Notes  on  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  statement  that  the  adoption  of  elec- 
tric lighting  in  the  English  Savings-liank  De- 
partment has  been  followed  by  a  consideia- 
ble  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sick-leave 
points  to  what  will  ]inibably  be  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  this  mode  of  lighting 
rooms.  An  electric  lamp  does  not  draw  on 
the  oxygen  of  the  room,  and  does  not  give 
off  irrespirable  gases  as  do  gas  and  oil  lights. 

AeroRniNO  to  the  Jlinneapolis  Tribune, 
as  cited  in  (jarden  and  Foicst,  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  proposed  forest  reservation 
in  northeni  Miimcsota  have  become  support- 
ers of  the  measme.  The  Duluth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sent  its  secretary,  Jli-.  Thompson, 
to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, to  protest  against  the  movement,  but 
when  he  learned  that  instead  of  withholding 
the  timber  from  use  it  was  proposed  to  se- 
cure a  constant  lumbersupiily,  and  tliat  the 
forests  when  protected  from  liie  and  larceny 
would  be  more  productive  than  they  are 
under  the  present  lack  of  supervision,  Mr. 
Thompson  himself  joined  the  A.ssociation  and 
was  made  a  iiicrnber  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  laboring  to  induce  the  Presi- 


dent to  make  the  proclamation  withdrawing 
the  forest  lands  from  sale  and  entry. 

A  coi-LECTiox  of  letters  and  unedited 
memoirs  by  the  Swedish  chemist,  Scheele,  is 
in  course  of  publication,  under  the  direction 
of  Bar(m  Nordenskiiild.  The  question  of 
preparing  an  English-Anierican  edition  of 
the  work  is  under  eousideiation. 

Is  the  Cambridge  Antiquaiian  Societv, 
November  11,  18S11,  Prof.  Hughes  described 
the  results  of  his  examination  of  some  de- 
serted Indian  villages  in  Arizona,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  caves  excavated  in  the 
top  of  a  small  hill  of  lava ;  and  another  of 
dwellings  built  under  the  shelter  of  over- 
hanging ledges  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Walnut 
Caiion,  much  resembling  the  cliff  dwellings 
of  mediieval  times  along  the  rivers  of  Dor- 
dogne. 

Statues  of  Boussingault,  by  M.  Dalon, 
and  Chevreul,  by  M.  Fagel,  are  t<i  be  erected 
in  Paris,  in  connection  with  the  Consei-vatoire 
des  Art:i  et  Metiers.  The  Chevreul  statue  is 
a  repetition  of  one  executed  by  M.  Fagel  in 
ISSfl. 

Maxga.mxe  is  the  name  of  a  new  alloy, 
consisting  of  copper,  nickel,  an<l  manganese, 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  market  by 
a  German  firm,  as  a  material  of  great  resist- 
ing power;  it  having  a  specific  resistance 
higher  than  that  of  nickeline,  which  has 
hitherto  passed  as  the  best  resisting  metal. 
It  is  said  to  be  affected  in  only  minute  de- 
gree by  high  temperatures,  and  is  therefore 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  measuring 
instruments  and  measuring  apparatus  in  gen- 
eral, which  are  re(|uired  to  vary  in  resistance 
as  little  as  possible  under  different  degrees 
of  heat.  While  the  resistance  of  other  met- 
als is  increased  by  the  raising  of  their  tem- 
perature, that  of  mauganinc  is  diminished. 

TiiEitE  is  an  ai-t  in  dusting  which  does  not 
receive  the  attention  it  demands.  According 
to  the  various  analyses  of  different  observei'S, 
the  components  of  ordinary  dust  exhibit 
special  chaiacters  in  almost  endless  variety. 
5{ineral  niattei"s,  animal  and  vegetable  dibrix^ 
morbid  germs,  and  whatever  is  small  and 
light  enough  to  remain  for  any  time  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  falls  into  the  category ; 
and  among  these  things  are  many  substances 
that  in  the  air  do  mischief.  The  spread 
of  cholera  and  exanthematous  diseases  has, 
doubtless  with  truth,  been  attributed  to  its 
influence.  Methods  of  dusting,  theiefore, 
which  merely  remove  the  dust  to  another 
place  or  fill  the  air  with  it,  are  not  suflicient 
and  are  not  harmless.  It  should  he  wiped 
rather  than  brushed  away,  and  carried  away 
off,  or  destroyed.  Then  let  the  sunlight  in 
to  kill  the  infection  that  may  remain. 

Ax  examinaticm  of  tinned  peas,  preened,  by 
Drs.  M.  Charteiis  and  William  Snodprass,  of 
Glasgow,  show  cd,  by  deposits  on  the  crucible 
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aud  on  the  blade  of  a  steel  knife  inserted  into 
the  gastiic  solution,  the  presence  of  copper. 
The  copper  and  its  albuminate  were  digested 
in  solutions  similar  to  those  of  the  pancre- 
atic and  gastiic  juices,  and  in  the  stomach  of 
the  living  animal.  Administered  to  a  ral.ibit 
and  a  pig,  the  salts  of  copper  produced  toxic 
symptoms. 

A  NOVEL  rice-poimding  machine  used  in 
the  northern  Shan  states  (Indo-China)  is  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Lamiugton  as  including  bam- 
boo pipes  through  which  water  is  led  into  a 
hollow  cut  into  one  end  of  a  pestle  such  as 
is  usually  worked  by  foot.  The  other  or 
mallet  end  rises  with  the  weight  of  the 
water  till  the  water  is  automatically  dis- 
charged, and  then  the  pestle  falls  back  and 
does  its  work  of  pounding  the  unhusked 
paddy. 

The  Acarus  sacr/iari,  or  sugar-mite,  is 
very  frequently  found  in  raw  sugar,  but  not 
in  refined.  In  an  inferior  sample  of  raw- 
sugar.  Prof.  Cameron  found  five  hundred  of 
the  organisms  in  ten  grains.  They  may  be 
avoided  by  eating  only  refined  sugar,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  do  any  harm  if 
they  were  eaten.  The  disease  known  as 
"  grocer's  itch,"  however,  is  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  mite,  which  works  its 
way  under  the  skin  and  produces  symptoms 
identical  with  those  produced  by  the  common 
Acarus  scahici,  and  the  remedies  are  the 
same  for  both.  The  parasites  multiply  very 
rai)idly,  and  Gerlaeh  found  that  a  single 
female  would  produce  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand progeny  in  three  months.  The  most 
common  agents  for  destroying  them  are  mer- 
cuA^c  chloride  and  sulphur. 

'.  I^S(ijtJSSiNG  the   value   of   the   tree  as  a 

.'•solibolmaster.  Garden  and  Forest  presents  as 
'the  firet  of  its  lessons  that  "it  teaches  man 

\i^  to  reserve  judgment  by  showing  that  the  in- 
'   'fj^iiificance  of  a  germ  is  no  criterion  of  the 

'''magnitude  of  its  product,  that  slowness  of 
development  is  not  an  inde.x  of  the  scope  of 
growth,  and  proves  to  him  that  the  most  far- 
reaching  results  can  be  attained  by  very  sim- 
ple means.  A  barrel  of  acorns  may  be  the 
nuchnis  of  a  forest  that  shall  cherish  streams 
to  fertilize  a  desert ;  a  handful  of  cedar  cones 
may  avert  an  avalanche,  while  a  bushel  of 
pine  seed  may  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
a  great  section  of  country  by  mountain  tor- 
rents." 

It  should  be  mentioned  pertinently  to 
President  Jordan's  article  on  Agassi/,  at 
Penikese,  that  tlie  buildings  of  the  Anderson 
School  on  that  island  were  totally  destroyed 
by  tire  in  August,  1891.  The  fire  caught — 
Mr.  George  O'Malley,  of  New  Bedford,  in- 
forms President  Joriian — under  one  corner 
of  tlie  building,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
nothing  was  left. 

Thk  Laboratory  for  Investigators  of  the 
Marine    Biological    Laboratory    ut   Wood's 


Holl,  Mass.,  will  be  open  from  June  1st  to 
August  1st.  The  laboratory  for  teachers  and 
students  will  be  opened  July  6th  for  regular 
courses  of  seven  weeks  in  zoology,  botany, 
and  microscopical  teehnirjue.  The  number 
of  students  will  be  limited  to  fifty,  and  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  teachers  and  others 
already  qualified.  Students  may  begin  their 
individual  work  as  early  as  June  1.5th  without 
extra  charge.  A  spacious  new  wing  of  the 
laboratory  bnihling  will  be  ready  for  use  on 
July  1st. 

A  SUMMER  course  in  botany  is  held  annu- 
ally in  the  lecture-room  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  209  and  211  East  23d  Street,  New 
York,  to  consist  of  ten  lectures,  beginning 
this  year  April  2Sth,  and  closing  with  the  ex- 
cursion of  July  5th.  The  extensive  appliances 
for  instruction  of  the  institution  are  used ; 
fresh  material  is  collected  weekly ;  and  com- 
petent lecturers  are  provided  by  a  committee 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  In  addition 
to  the  lectures,  the  course  includes  ten  ex- 
cursions. The  lectures  will  be  given  on 
Thursdays,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  excursions  will  be  made  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  each  member  choosing 
the  series  of  excursions  which  he  will  attend. 

The  foiirth  meeting  of  the  Australasian 
Association  for  the  Ad\ancement  of  Science 
was  held  at  llobart,  Tasmania,  January  Ith  to 
14th,  imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Ham- 
ilton, and  was  in  every  way  successful  and 
creditable.  The  president,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  and  suggested 
reasons  why  all  intelligent  persons  in  Aus- 
tralia should  do  their  utmost  "  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  time,  which  is  undoubtedly 
approaching,  when  science  will  form  a  much 
more  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
than  it  does  at  paesent."  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Adelaide,  and  Prof.  Tate  will 
be  its  president. 


OBITUARY   NOTE. 

Dr.  Charles  SIetmott  Tidy,  an  eminent 
English  chemist  and  analyist,  died  March 
15th.  He  had  been  joint  lecturer  on  chemis- 
try and  Professoi  of  Chemistry  and  Medical 
Jurispi'udence  and  Public  Health  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  aud  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Ollicial  Analyist  to  the  Home  Office 
and  Jledical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  Iteader  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  at  the  Inns  of  Covu't.  Among 
his  publications  were  a  course  of  Cantor  Lect- 
ures on  the  Practical  Applications  of  Optics 
to  the  Arts  and  Jlanufactmcs  and  to  Medi- 
cine ;  a  ])aper  on  the  Treatment  of  Sewage ; 
a  work  on  Legal  Medicine  ;  a  paper  on  Am- 
niouia  in  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease ; 
aud  a  Hand-book  of  Modern  Chemistry,  the 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1887. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL  WORK   IN   AMERICA. 

By   Prof.   FREDERICK   ST.VRR. 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  present  a  history  of  anthro- 
pology in  America,  but  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  work 
at  present  done,  so  as  to  show  the  aims  and  methods  of  our  work- 
ers in  the  science. 

That  anthropology  is  yearly  attracting  greater  attention  among 
us  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  institutions  of  learning  are 
recognizing  its  impoi'tance.  Not  many  years  ago  a  scientific  jour- 
nal made  the  statement  that  but  one  institution  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  the  University  of  Rochester,  had  the  science  upon 
its  curriculum.  The  way  in  which  it  was  introduced  there  is 
somewhat  interesting.  At  that  time  the  scientific  work  offered 
to  students  at  Rochester  was  admittedly  insufficient  in  quantity, 
but  the  way  seemed  hardly  clear  to  the  employment  of  any  addi- 
tional teaching  force  to  do  extra  work.  At  this  stage  of  affairs 
Prof.  Joseph  Gilmore,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature,  offered,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  meet  the 
need,  to  announce  an  optional  course  in  anthropology.  The  work 
was  very  elementary,  extending  over  but  a  single  term,  and  cov- 
ering the  field  considered  in  De  Quatrefages's  little  volume,  The 
Natural  History  of  Man.  From  the  beginning  the  course  Avas  a 
favorite  one,  and  many  students  elected  it.  The  eff'ect  was  good 
and  the  example  has  been  followed.  Since  that  time  instruction  in 
anthropology  has  entereil  into  the  work  of  a  considerable  number 
of  American  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  suggestive  to  in([uire 
how  and  why  it  has  been  introduced.  At  Yale,  Prof.  Sumner  has 
for  several  years  given  such  courses,  because  he  felt  that  students 
unacquainted  with  the   science  could   not  profitably  undertake 
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his  Work  in  ])i>litii-:il  srit'iu-f  ami  I'l-Kiunnirs.  At  L'nioii  C'olloffe. 
Pruf.  Hotl'iiiaii  lias  fuundit  necessary  t«)  jfive  le<tuiH's  mi  aiitliro- 
pulofjy.  !i.s  |ircliiiiiiiary  to  \\w  best  work  in  itsyclioliif^y.  At  tlie 
University  of  Mississipiii  we  lielieve  it  lias  been  iiitrodueeii  as 
fiiiulaineiital  to  liistorieal  study.  In  one  way  or  another  the  sub- 
ject has  t)eeii  crowding'  itself  into  the  curricula,  until  now.  in 
addition  to  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  Hrown.  Harvard. 
Clark,  Vermont,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  offer  facili- 
ties for  sudi  stnd\ .     At  the  new  University  of  Chicajio  anthrojiol- 

ogy  is  to  be  reco;;niz»'d,and 
several  courses,  coverinj?  a 
wide  field,  will  jimbably  l>e 
otbii-d.  Tin-  work  at  two 
or  three  of  the  universities 
deserves  special  notice.  At 
Yale,  Prof.  \V.  (t.  Sumni'r 
ffives  two  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  alternate  years — one 
for  undeij^raduales.  th<' oth- 
er for  graduate  student*!. 
The  elementary  course  is 
based  u]ion  Tylor's  Anthro- 
pology and  Joly's  Man  be- 
foi-e  Metals,  both  of  which 
an-  carefully  read  by  the 
students,  and  form  the  basis 
of  (da.ss- Work.  Lectun's, 
discussions,  and  ]irepara- 
tiou  of  original  p.npers  up- 
on selected  tojiics  make  a 
suggestive  and  exi'ellenl 
course.  Sn|tpli'menlai\v  reading  of  iin])ortaiit  French  .'ind  (ierm;in 
writers  is  ai'ranged  for  sindi  studi-nts  as  desire  to  do  the  best 
work.  In  the  second  i-ourse  simiiai'  methods  are  pursuiHl,  »n<l 
the  itipiired  rejtding  consists  of  Topinard's  .\nthroi)ology  .•md 
Letourneau's  Sociology.  The.se  two  courses  ar<'  dcservetily  popu- 
lar with  the  stiiilenls.  The  instruction  work  in  anthropology  nt 
Harvard  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Peaboily  Museum  of  American 
Klhnology.  Of  the  museum  itself  we  shall  spcik  later.  The 
work  of  Harvard  I'niversity  is  divide<l  into  tw<dve  de|iarlments, 
of  which  the  most  recently  established  is  the  nepartmeiil  of 
American  .\rchieology  ami  Klhnology.  'I'his  dc|iarliiu-nt  is  e<pial 
in  rank  to  any  in  the  university,  bi-ing  on  the  same  f(Miting  as  the 
I)e|)artnient  of  Ancient  Languages,  or  the  Dcp.irlmcnt  <if  Mathe- 
matics, (iradiiatc  work  lea<ling  to  a  Ph.  1>.  di'^ri-e  is  olTeroi. 
We  (piote  the  following  announcement  from  the  latest  (*atalogue  : 
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"  A  course  of  special  training  in  arcli;i'iili)t,'-y  ami  cthiiolojry, 
rccjuiring  three  years  for  its  coniiiletioii,  will  In-  gi\in  Ly  I'rof. 
Putn.-iiii.  it  will  l>f  carriiMl  un  by  work  in  the  laboratory  and 
uiuseuni.  lectures,  lield-wurk,  ami  exploi'ation,  and  in  the  tliird 
year  by  some  special  research.  The  ability  to  use  French  and 
Spanish  will  be  necessary.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  geology,  botany,  zo()logy,  drawing,  and  .sur- 
veying is  required,  and  courses  in  ancient  history,  ancient  arts, 
and  classical  archaeology  are  recommended  as  useful."  Students 
are  now  pursuing  such  study  at  Harv-ard  under  Prof.  Putnam's 
direction.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  department  a  fellowship 
at  Harvard  University  has  been  f(junde(l  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Thaw, 
of  Pittsburgh.  Founded  largely  from  personal  admiration  of  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  and  appreciation  of  her  work,  the  fellowship  is 
to  be  held  by  this  lady  dnr-ing  her  life.  In  the  event  of  Miss 
Fletcher's  death,  "  the  in- 
come from  the  fund  of  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars  is  to  be 
paid  as  a  salai'y  to  such  per- 
son as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  museum 
to  carry  on  the  same  line  of 
work  and  ivscarcli  relating 
to  the  Indian  race  of  Amer- 
ica, or  other  ethnological 
and  archjpological  investi- 
gations." At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  a  spe- 
cial chair  of  American  Ar- 
chi^pology  and  Linguistics 
is  held  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton,  than  whom  no  man  in 
America  is  l)ettei'  (pialilied 
to  offer  courses  in  Indian 
languages.  The  broadest 
anthropological  work  at 
present  offered  in  an  Ameri- 
can institution  is  that  conilucted  by  Dr.  Fianz  Boas  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.  Dr.  Boas  received  his  trairdng  in  an- 
thropological study  in  (xermany.  Altlunigh  partial  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  coin])ai-ative  mythology  and  linguistics,  he  is  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  methods  of  ethnography  and  physical  an- 
thrt)pology.  A  great  traveler  and  an  excellent  field-student,  he 
has  done  ailmirable  woi'k  among  tln'  Eskimos  and  the  tribes 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  Anu'rica,  For  several  years  he  has 
directed  an  exploration  among  these  people,  supported  by  a  fund 
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!suitl)licil  liy  till'  Biitisli  Associatiuii  fur  tin-  Aiivamt'iiu*iit  of  Sci- 
einc.  and  his  annual  re])<>it!<,  pulilished  Ijy  that  hixly,  have  IxHMi 
veritahli-  st<iivhuusfs  of  new  and  valualil«>  information.  Dr.  Boas 
has  lately  ]iii')>ar('d  an    ini]iortant  work  iii)on  tin-  Mytholoj^y  of 

North  America,  whicli  will 
soon  appear  from  the  ]iress. 
Dr.  Boas  is  in  iharj^e  of  the 
Physical  Antliropology  Sec- 
tion of  the  Dejiartment  of 
Ethnolof^y  and  Arohieoloj^y 
of  the  World's  Columbian 
Ex]nisition  of  Chic-a^jo.  In 
connection  with  this  work 
he  ]ilans  to  gather  such 
a  mass  of  anthrojiometric 
data  concerning  the  red  man 
as  lias  never  before  been 
brought  together.  Within 
the  next  few  months  he 
hopes  to  have  fully  twenty 
thousand  Indians  of  differ- 
ent tribes  i-arefully  meas- 
ured. Important  facts  may 
be  discovered  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  material 
thus  secured.  Dr.  Boa.s  at 
present  lectures  to  a  class  of  students  ujion  statistics  in  anthro- 
jtology  and  other  sciences;  how  to  sei-ure,  tal)ulate.  and  use  them. 
Special  graduate  stu<lents  are  juitat  work  in  his  laboratory,  which 
is  fairlv  i'(|ui]i])ed,  ujion  some  line  of  original  research  and  stmly, 
the  ri'sults  of  wjiich  may  be  published  as  ci>ntributions  to  sci- 
ence. 

Museums  in  ethnography  an<l  anthi'opology  are  not  yet  nu- 
merous in  America.  Collections  of  considerable  sizi'  ami  worthy 
of  special  notice  exist  at  Cambridge,  Salem,  Now  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  Davenport,  Of  very  great  importance 
is  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Kthnologv  at  Cambriiige, 
connected  with  Harvai-d  I'liiversity,  and  under  direction  of  Prof. 
Kredei'ick  \V.  Putnam.  .\t  (irst  a  zoillogisi,  esjx'ciall.v  interested 
in  fishes.  Prof.  Putnam  luis  long  since  laid  aside  everything 
except  ar<diii'ology.  The  ]iresent  work  an<l  importance  of  the 
museum  are  niaiidy  due  to  him.  Nini'  Ifirge  rooms  are  Idled  with 
valini))le  collections,  a  gr«'at  part  of  which  have  been  gathennl 
under  his  personal  supervision.  No  nnni  has  doiii'  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  c;ireful  and  systematic  method  of  excav.-ition  of 
mounds    now    followed    as    lie.      To    refei-  to  all    the    objects   of 
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special  iutiTcst  in  this  niuseuin  would  take  us  far  hi'yond  our 
limits.  Among  the  collections  are  magnificent  series  from  the 
mounds  of  Ohio  and  the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee;  complete  al- 
tars of  baked  clay  from  Ohio  "altar  mounds"  ;  Kentucky  cavern 
finds;  interesting  series  from  the  caverns  of  southern  California, 
comprising  perishable  objects  seldom  preserved,  such  as  a  feather 
head-dress,  basketry,  wooden  objects,  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  bone 
whistles  found  in  a  single  basket;  Flint's  interesting  gatherings 
from  Nicaragua ;  collections  from  the  old  cities  of  Yucatan ;  the 
Agassiz  collection  from  ancient  Peruvian  graves ;  the  rich  yield 
from  the  Madisonville  cemetery :  Wyman's  collection  from  the 
fresh-water  shell-heaps  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Fla. ;  and  the 
famous  Abbott  collection  from  New  Jersey,  the  basis  of  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's paper.  The  Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey.  Two  other  series 
deserve  especial  mention — the  one  of  specimens  from  Honduras, 
some  of  the  pottery  in  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  show- 
ing a  field  for  exploration  scarcely  known  to  our  arclueologists. 
Prof.  Putnam  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras  whereby  the  museum  has  the  exclusive  right  of  ar- 
chaeological exploration  in  that  country  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
Mr.  Saville,  the  museum  as- 
sistant, is  now  in  that  field. 
Very  important  is  the  great 
collection  of  American  "  pa- 
Iseoliths."  Here  are  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's argillite  implements 
from  the  Trenton  gravels, 
and  the  skulls  from  the 
same  locality ;  Miss  Bab- 
bitt's quartzite  flakes  and 
rude  implements  from  the 
Minnesota  drift  deposits ; 
and  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Delaware  specimens  from 
post-glacial  or  glacial  de- 
posits. Nowhere  else  is  there 
any  such  an  exhibit  of  these 
rude,  early  types,  which 
have  caused  so  much  bitter 
discussion.  We  have  spoken 
only  of  American  collec- 
tions, but  there  are  also  in 
this  museum  series  illustrative  of  Eur(i])ean  archa-ology,  fine 
specimens  from  the  South  Seas,  and  a  Semitic  museum,  which 
deserve  more  than  a  i)assing  reference.  The  museum  has  piib- 
lished  annual  reports  for  twenty-f on !•  years;  some  of  them  have 
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rontaineci  jiapcrs  I't'  iinicli  \aliu'.  At  jncst'iit  octavo  moiioj^raphs 
by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Zclia  Nuttall  and  Mf.  A.  S.  (Jatsdict  are 
also  puhlislicil  liy  tlie  imiscuin.  Oiu'  iin|jortaiit  ami  oiij^iiial  ae- 
c<iiiij)lislmifiitof  the  iniisonm  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  Adams 
(^)^lIlty,  ( )hio,  on  a  hi^h  bluff  at  some  distance  from  the  ni'arest 
railn>a<l  town,  is  the  (in ai  Si  r/nnf  Mound,  in  sunu'  respects  the 
most  remarkable  monument  i<(   antiipiity  in   America.      It    was 

in  daiiLTcr  of  destruction, 
wlien  Prof.  Putnam  made 
an  apiieal  for  funds  for  its 
jiurcliase  and  presi-rvation. 
Ladies  of  B^)Ston  respondeci 
to  the  ajipeal,  the  money 
needed  was  raised,  and  |)ai<l 
over  to  the  museum,  which 
made  the  jmrchasi'.  Tin- 
place  has  been  ]>leasantly 
laiii  out  as  ,Si  rjn  iit  Mnimil 
I'ltrk,  and  the  oltl  monu- 
ment itself  has  been  i-areful- 
ly  surveyed,  i-estored,  and 
put  into  a  c(tndition  to  with- 
stand the  di'stroyinjr  action 
of  lime  and  the  elements. 
Prof.  Putnam  is  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Ethnol- 
ojry  of  the  Columbian  K.\- 
])osilion.  and  in  connection 
with  its  work  has  kejit  par- 
ties in  the  Held  i-xra\atint;  nioimils  and  yfatherinj;  uiaterial.  His 
jilan  of  display  is  a  vast  one,  anil  a  most  instructive  ami  iiiteresl- 
iufj;  object  lesson  in  American  anthro])olof;y  (elhnoj;raphy.  physi- 
cal anthropolofry,  arclia'oloyy )  is  sure  to  be  prepared. 

New  ^^^rk  is  not  so  much  a  center  of  aiithropolo^rical  work  as 
it  sliould  be.  \{  the  .Amei-jcan  Museum  of  Natural  History  there 
is  miicii  j^ood  material.  Here  one  mav  see  wh.at  is  left  in  Amer- 
ii-a  of  the  Sipiier  ami  Davis  collection  from  the  <)liio  mounds, 
containing  many  specimens  li-fureij  in  the  Ancient  Monunn'Uts  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  Squier  colli'ction  from  I'erti.  comjiris- 
iii>;  a  wondei'fully  line  lot  of  ;:reenstone  carvinjis:  the  collection 
tif  Colonel  ('.('.  .lones.  made  chielly  in  ( Jeor^ia,  numberimr  live 
thousand  speciniens,  and  the  bjisis  of  his  book.  The  Antiqui- 
ties <if  the  Si'uthern  Indians;  a  remarkable  collection  in  Kuro- 
|iean  archa'oloj,'y,  including  series  from  the  river  /i^ravels  and 
caves  of  Kran<'e,  from  the  lake  dwelliiiffs  of  Switzerland,  and  from 
the   famous  localities  of  Deiiniark  :  the   Kmmoiis  collection  fmm 
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Alaska,  wliicli  is  ixtIkijis  the  Kcst,  ciilli'ctiun  I'l'diii  tlir  Tlingits; 
the  Stui'nis  cullectiiiii  from  tlie  South  Seas,  rci-eiitly  imrcliasfd  by 
the  luuseuni,  and  far  hirger  tliaii  any  other  in  America,  and  sur- 
passed by  few  in  Europe.  Besides  these  collections  belonging  to 
the  museum,  and  on  display,  there  are  in  the  building  two  remark- 
able and  extensive  series  belonging  to  private  collectors — men  of 
wealth — Mr.  James  Terry  and  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Douglass.  The 
Terry  collection  is  mainly  the  personal  gathering  of  the  owner, 
and  is  particularly  ricli  in  Pacific  coast  specimens.  The  Douglass 
collection  is  made  up  of  exceedingly  choice  stone  implements 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
number  of  I'are  and  beautiful  objects — banner-stones,  bird  and  bar 
amulets,  hematites,  and  grooved  axes.  These  two  collections  will 
no  doubt  ultimately  become  the  property  of  the  museum.  Xot- 
withstanding  its  treasures  in  material  collections,  the  museum 
has  never  published  one  line  of  contribution  to  anthroiiological 
science,  nor  has  it  under- 
taken, apart  from  a  few 
lectures  to  its  membership 
any  educational  work  in  the 
subject. 

In  Philadelphia  a  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been 
done  by  a  few  individual 
workers,  with  no  pecuniary 
return, and  with  but  very  lit- 
tle financial  backing.  What 
is  there  has  been  brought 
about  by  truly  heroic  work 
from  love  of  the  cause.  The 
work  is  mainly  done  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Science  or  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  tlie 
academy  is  the  Morton  col- 
lection of  crania,  gathered 
by  our  earliest  great  anthro- 
pologist, and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  world :  here,  too,  are  the  collections  in 
archa'idogy  gathered  by  Poinsett,  Vaux,  and  Haldeman.  For 
several  seasons,  including  the  present  one.  Dr.  1).  (i.  Brinton  has 
presented  at  the  academy  courses  of  lectures  upon  some  ethnologi- 
cal subject.  The  most  active  work  in  Philadelphia  at  present, 
however,  is  at  the  university.  In  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Culin.  who 
is  one  of  its  heartiest  supporters,  writes  us: 

"The  cliief  center  is  the  new  Department  of  Archanlogy  and 
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Pulii'oiitolngy  of  tin-  University  t>f  PciiiisylvMiiiu,  wliicli  is  luuin- 
taiiie<l  liy  an  inth'iH<n<ipnt  orjjanizatiou — tlie  University  Arcliiw)- 
lofs^ical  Assotiation.  This  lU'partini'nt  covers  a  broad  field.  It 
lia^  liad  an  oxi>t'(lition  for  two  years  in  Baliyloiiia;  it  contributes 
annually  to  the  Kfiyptian  Exjtloration  FuikI  ;  and  has  carried  on 
oxjilurations  in  various  parts  of  the  Unite<l  States.  In  two  yeiirs 
it  has  established  a  museum  in  four  sections — Ameriian,  Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian,  and  Ori- 
ental—with remarkably  full 
collections  in  each.  It  has 
just  opened  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  object*  used  in  wor- 
shij>.  intended  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  such  siKvial  ex- 
liibitions  of  an  educational 
character  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  musi'Uin  ami 
of  private  collections  will 
be  made  accessible  and  dis- 
piaye<l." 

An  unusual  numb»^r  of 
activesocietiesexist  in  Phil- 
aiieljiliia.  which  more  or  less 
directly  assist  anthropolog- 
ical science.  Such  are  the 
.Vmerican  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Numismatic  and  An- 
tiquarian Soc'iety,  and  the 
Oriental  flub.  In  all  of 
these,  so  far  a.s  anthropological  work  is  coiuerneil,  Or.  Oanitd  O. 
Hrinton  is  a  moving  spirit.  Dr.  Hrinton  scarcely  needs  an  intnv 
duction  to  American  reailers;  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  an- 
thropology known  to  the  j)eople  and  to  raise  ujt  other  workers. 
His  writings  upon  American  r<«ligionsare<lelightful  rea<iing.  For 
several  yi-ars  he  has  edited  a  most  important  work,  the  Libn»ry  of 
American  Alioriginal  Literature;  of  this  some  eight  volumes  have 
appearefl.  Kiwh  volume  is  devotetl  to  .some  one  literary  pr<Mlur- 
tion  of  the  .\meri<-an  race.  The  original  text  is  printtsl  in  full; 
and  a  translation, critical  iiotes.and  a  vocalndary  make  the  subje«'t 
available  to  the  student.  Dr.  Mrinton  has  lat«'ly  issued  two  little 
Volumes  -Ibices  and  Peoples  and  The  American  Ilace — of  jxtjiular 
but  scholarly  chara«-ter.  The  otlu-r  workers  in  Philndeljiliia  wh«i 
are  bi-st  known  are  the  curators  of  the  liepartments  I'f  the  Univer- 
sity Museum,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Prof.  Morris  Jantrow,.Ir.,  Mn».  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Culin.  Dr.  .last row  is  one  of 
the  Ifewl  Semitic  sclmlnrs  in  .\nierica.     Mrs.  Stevenson  is  jierbaiis 
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our  only  lady  Egyptologist.  She  may  justly  be  compared  in  that 
field  to  Miss  Edwards,  of  England.  Her  lectures  on  Egyptian 
subjects  have  made  a  sensation. 

To  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  we  briefly  referred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambi'idge.  Dr.  Abbott  lived 
for  many  years  at  Trenton,  gathering  a  great  collection  of  archae- 
ological specimens  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  series,  now 
at  Cambridge,  nixmbered 
many  thousands  of  speci- 
mens, and  was  the  basis  for 
The  Stone  Age  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  for  the  later  book 
Primitive  Industry.  In  1875 
Dr.  Abbott  foiind  the  first 
argillite  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments in  the  Trenton  gravel. 
This  gravel  is  said  by  geolo- 
gists to  date  back  to  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  Period, 
and  any  evidence  of  hu- 
man workmanship  in  un- 
disturbed gravels  of  that 
kind  carries  the  existence 
of  man  in  the  Eastern  Unit- 
ed States  back  to  a  consid- 
erable antiquity.  A  lively 
warfare  has  been  waged 
against   these    "finds."     It  ua.uuck  Mallery. 

has  been  questioned  wheth- 
er the  objects  ^cere  of  human  workmanship,  and  whether  they  were 
really  of  the  same  age  as  the  gravels.  But  similar  implements  have 
been  found  in  similar  deposits  in  other  States  within  the  glaciated 
area,  and  each  new  discovery  tends  to  establish  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Since  his  connection  with  the  University  Museum,  Dr. 
Abbott  has  continued  field-work  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  has 
lately  made  many  interesting  discoveries,  such  as  workshops 
where  argillite  implements  (non-palfeolithic,  but  ancient)  were 
made  and  quarries  where  the  Indians  gathered  their  materials  for 
arrow-heads  and  spear-heads.  Dr.  Abbott  aims  to  exhaiist  the 
archa?ology  of  the  Delaware  Valley  before  he  ends  his  work. 
Such  thorough  study  of  limited  areas  is  what  we  most  need  in 
American  archaeology.  After  such  work  has  been  done  for  each 
section  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  then  only,  can  our  students 
reach  sure  conclusions. 

Tlie  loan  exhibition  of  religious  objects  above  mentioned   is 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  efforts  of  Mi-.  Stewart  Culin,  who 
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finds  his  most  interesting  work  in  the  neglected  fields  of  popular 
superstitions  and  games,  and  who  is  an  earnest  student  of  com- 
parative religion.  The  exhibition  was  formally  opened  on  March 
16th,  when  crowds  of  visitors  were  present.  The  collection  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  publicly  shown  in  America.  It  is  on  the  general 
plan  of  the  Musee  Guimet  in  Paris,  and,  although  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  in  size,  it  presents  some  valuable  features  that  are 
lacking  there.  Some  eight  hundred  objects  illustrated  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Mohammedanism,  the  fetich-worship  of 
South  Africa,  the  Shamanism  of  North  America,  the  idolatry  of 
Polynesia,  and  the  old  religions  of  Egypt.  There  has  been  much 
hard  work  given  to  this  display,  and  great  credit  is  due  those  who 
have  been  interested  in  its  preparation. 

While  we  speak  of  work  done  by  noble  individual  efllort  aud 
sacrifice,  and  without  the  assistance  of  Government  or  of  wealthy 
organizations,  we  must  describe  what  is  done  at  Salem  and  at 
Davenport.  No  museum  in  America  has  exerted  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  that  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  active 
SGieutific  men  in  our  coun- 
try, directly  or  indirectly, 
owe  much  of  their  first  im- 
pulse and  enthusiasm  to 
some  depai'tnient  of  its 
work.  In  IT'.t'J  the  Salem 
East  India  Marine  Society 
was  organized,  with  a  mem- 
bership confined  to  persons 
who  had  actually  navigated 
the  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of 
(jood  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 
as  masters  or  supercargoes 
of  vessels  belonging  to  Sa- 
lem. Those  were  the  palmy 
days  of  commercial  suprem- 
acy and  the  seas  were  dotted 
witli   Ncssels  from  the   old 
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town.  The  third  of  the  ob- 
jects stated  as  reasons  for  oTganizing  the  society  was  "  to  form  a 
museum  (jf  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as 
are  to  be  Iniiiid  tx'yond  the  Cajx^  of  (!o<»d  Hope  or  Cai)e  Horn." 
The  museum  began  November,  1700,  witli  a  gift  of  objects  from 
Sumatra  by  Cai)tain  Jon.it  liaii  Carues.  In  course  of  time  much 
choice  material  in  etliiiogra|iiiy  was  brouglit  here— particularly 
from    the   Soutli    Sea   Islands,  China,  India,  Africa,  and    Soutli 
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America.  Meantime,  the  Essex  Institute  was  gathering  collec- 
tioi  s  in  otlier  lines  and  from  tlie  neighboring  district.  \\\  ISO? 
tlie  collections  of  the  two  organizations  were  combined  in  tlic  old 
East  India  Marine  Society  Hidl,  becoming  the  propci-ty  of  the 
new  organization — the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  The  acad- 
emy has  gone  on  quietly  but 
constantly,  with  little  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  and  godd 
work  has  been  done.  Late- 
ly an  additional  exhibition 
hall  has  been  built,  and  in 
it  are  displayed  the  ethmi- 
graphical  collections.  No 
one  in  America  who  is  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  etli- 
nography  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  can  afford  to  neglect 
this  series.  Prof.  Edwanl 
S.  Morse,  whose  chief  con- 
tributions to  ethnography 
are  his  paper  on  Methods 
of  Arrow  Release  and  his 
book  on  Ja])anese  Homes,  is 
the  director  of  the  academy, 
and  Mr.  John  Robinson  is 
in  charge  of  the  museum. 
Some  day  the  story  of  the 

Davenjiort  (Iowa)  Academy  of  Science  will  lie  aTi  interesting  cliaj)- 
ter  in  tlie  history  of  science  in  the  United  States.  It  has  never 
had  a  large  donation  in  money,  ami  inu(di  nf  its  wnrk  has  been 
done  by  j)oor  men.  It  has  had  a  constant  sti-uggle  to  survive.  It 
is  certaiidy  fit  to  live,  for  tliere.  witli  no  trained  anthropologist  ui- 
professional  ethnograplicr  to  director  develop  a  definite  plan  uf 
work,  has  grown  up  an  excellent  collection  in  arcJueology.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  except  in  Salisbury,  Knuiand.  is  there  so  large  a 
series  of  "  curved-base  pipes"  of  stone  tidin  tln'  niounds  ;  nowhere 
else  is  there  so  interesting  a  series  of  ciij)per  axes  wrajijied  in 
clotli :  nowhere,  except  at  Washington.  si>  tine  a  series  of  pottery 
fi-om  the  Arkansas  mounds,  nor  many  much  better  collections  of 
mound  crania.  Ncn-  has  the  academy  been  silent.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  money  poverty  it  has  published  valuable  Transactions.  l)y 
the  exchange  of  which  it  has  gathered  a  creditable  library. 

Washington  has  become  a  great  scientific  center,  and  f>f  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  none  is  more  cultivated  there  than  an- 
thro{)ology.  Under  Major  Powell — a  remarkable  organizer  and 
an  indefatigable  worker — has  Ijeen  organized  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
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nology,  with  its  band  of  workers  each  in  some  special  line. 
Work  is  actively  conducted  both  in  the  field  and  office,  and  the 
results  are  published  as  papers  in  the  annual  reports,  as  bul- 
letins, or  as  monographs.  Major  Powell  himself  is  our  best  au- 
thority on  the  Utes.  For  years  he  has  been  mainly  interested  in 
linguistics,  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Lan- 
guages has  led  to  the  gathering  of  many  vocabularies.  The  mass 
of  linguistic  material  in  the  possession  of  the  bureau  is  almost 
incredible.  In  his  last  annual  report  Major  Powell  presents  a 
paper  upon  the  Linguistic  Families  North  of  Mexico.     This  paper 

is  accompanied  by  a  map 
showing  the  conclusions  he 
reaches.  The  best-known 
linguist  in  the  employ  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
is  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet, 
whose  studies  are  most  thor- 
ough and  critical.  Mr.  Gat- 
schet is  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
and  has  devoted  his  time 
since  1875  to  the  study  of  an- 
thropology and  the  Ameri- 
can races  and  hmguages.  Of 
his  moi-e  important  works, 
the  earliest  is  the  Migration 
Legend  of  the  Creeks,  in 
two  octavo  volumes  ;  the 
original  Creek  text,  transla- 
tion, vocabiilary,  and  criti- 
cal notes  upon  the  language 
and  ethnology  of  this  im- 
portant tribe  compose  the 
work.  Very  recently  the  Government  has  published  his  great 
work  upon  The  Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  in  two 
quarto  i)arts.  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  the  general  assistant  in  the 
bureau,  lias  also  collected  much  linguistic  material,  especially 
in  California.  One  of  the  most  complete  studies,  the  results  of 
which  the  limvaii  is  jirinting,  is  that  of  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey 
among  the  Omahas.  Mr.  Dorsey  has  already  jjublished  exten- 
sively ujion  tlic  language  and  the  sociology  of  this  people,  but 
he  has  still  iniich  material.  Mr.  James  Mooney  has  made  a  special 
study  during  three  field  .seasons  of  the  Cherokees  of  the  North 
Carcjlina  Mountains,  and  his  re])ort  upon  their  ceremonials  has 
just  appeared.  One  of  the  brightest  workers  of  the  bureau  is 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
collectors  in  the  Pueblo  regions,     ilrs.  Stevenson's  Religious  Life 
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of  the  Zuni  Child  is  a  very  good  bit  of  wm-k.  Two  of  tlie  bureau 
force  have  been  particularly  interested  in  pictography — Colonel 
Garrick  Mallery  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman.  Tlie  former  wa.s  fortu- 
nately sent  to  the  seat  of  the  Dakota  war  in  LS7(i.  He  there 
found  a  rude  and  interesting  native  picture  record,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1877  under  the  title  A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota  Nation. 
At  its  founding,  during  that  same  year,  lie  was  invited  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  He  has  continued  his  study  of 
picture-writing  and  has  investigated  gesture  language,  and  by  pub- 
lication and  encouraging  research  has  added  much  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  both  subjects.  Through  his  Israelite  and  Indian  (Vice- 
Presidential  Address  before  the  American  Association)  and  other 
articles  published  in  these  pages.  Colonel  Mallery  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  With  Colonel  Mallery,  Dr. 
Hoffman  has  been  much  in- 
terested in  picture-writing, 
but  he  has  also  written  up- 
on a  wide  range  of  subjects 
in  ethnology,  archaeology, 
and  folk  lore.  His  most  im- 
portant contribution  is  The 
Grand  Medicine  Society  of 
the  Ojibwas.  W.  H.  Holmes 
is  an  artist,  and  his  papers 
upon  art  in  pottery  and  text- 
ile fabrics  ai'e  among  the 
most  delightful  in  Ameri- 
can archaeology.  Mr.  Frank 
Cushing,  as  a  village  boy 
in  western  New  York,  was 
a  hunter  of  Indian  relics  on 
the  old  village  sites  of  the 
Iroquois  ;  invited  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  he 
was  sent  to  New  Mexico  to 
study  Pueblo  life.  The  story 

of  his  life  at  Zuiii,  his  adoption,  his  initiation  into  mysteries,  his 
conduct  of  an  "aboriginal  pilgrimage"  to  the  Ocean  of  Sunrise, 
has  been  told  and  retold  in  magazine  articles.  At  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archaeological  Exploration, 
in  January,  1887,  Mr.  Cushing  was  placed  in  charge  of  its  work 
and  conducted  it  for  two  years,  first  in  tlie  Salado  and  Gila  Val- 
leys in  Arizona,  and  later  at  Zuni  and  its  neighborhood.  Two 
years  of  such  work  brought  on  a  serious  illness,  from  which  Mr. 
Cushing  is  only  now  recovering.  Some  results  of  his  work  were 
published  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
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gress  of  Americanists  for  1888.  From  these  years  of  experience 
Mr.  Cusliing  has  gained  a  stock  of  information,  little  of  which  has 
yet  lieen  pnhlished.  At  present  he  is  again  officially  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Etlmology.     We  have  only  suggested  the 

work  of  tliis  bureau,  and 
have  not  even  mentioned 
some  workers  who  have 
done  good  work. 

The  collections  made  by 
Government  workers  go  to 
three  museums — the  mate- 
rial in  physical  anthropol- 
ogy to  the  Army  Medical 
Museiim,  that  in  ethnogra- 
pliy  to  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  that 
in  prehistoric  arch;ieology 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  Army  Medical 
Museum  is  a  great  collec- 
tion, beautifully  arranged. 
There  is  much  material  here 
to  interest  the  anthro]iolo- 
gist — many  fine  anatomical 
specimens ;  a  wonderful  se- 
ries to  ilhistrate  the  eflfects 
of  gunshot  wounds  and  their  healing ;  a  goodly  number  of  mon- 
strosities ;  most  Important  of  all  are  the  skeletons  and  crania  of 
North  American  tribes — more  than  two  thousand  of  the  latter. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  is  in  charge  of  the  ethnological  treasures 
at  the  United  States  National  Museum.  He  is  a  most  systematic 
worker,  and  his  card  catalogue  of  references  to  literature  of  eth- 
n(_)graphy  is  well  Avortliy  of  study.  His  annual  summaries  of  an- 
thropological ])rogress  are  exceedingly  valuable.  More  than  any 
otiier  American  ethnographer  he  has  carefully  studied  casing, 
<lisplay.  and  labeling.  Where,  as  in  the  Eskimo  series,  the  mate- 
rial from  any  given  region  or  trilie  is  large  in  amount  and  varied 
ill  cliaracter.  the  ari'aiigement  is  geographical.  In  general,  how- 
e\cr,  the  idea  in  tlie  arrangement  is  to  show  culture  history. 
Tills  idea,  so  admirably  carried  out  in  Oxford,  is  scairely  found 
(ilsewhere  in  AnHM'ican  museums.  Some  of  tlie  series  are  excel- 
lent; the  developnu'iit  of  the  knife,  the  liistory  of  musical  instru- 
ments, the  history  of  fire-iivoilucing  instruiiieiits  are  good.  Some 
cases  tell  the  story  of  a  whole  tei-lini(pie ;  thus  the  case  of  Guada- 
lajai'a  (Mexico)  i)ottery  shows  liy  s])ecimeiis  and  by  small  ligures 
of   |)ottcrs  at   work   ('\('ry  stc])  in    tln'   in.-iiml'.-ict  uri".      .\  point  tlint 
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Prof.  Mason  particularly  wishes  to  empliasize  is  tlu-  way  in  wliich 
primitive  man  works.  Thus  he  is  not  content  with  securing  the 
various  fire-making  machines,  but  he  must  have  Mr.  Hough  dem- 
onstrate their  use  by  actually  making  fire  witli  them.  Ho  he  has 
encotirageil  Mr.  Maguire  to  illustrate  how  stone  tools  were  made 
by  making  them.  One  is  astounded  by  the  vast  collections  in 
this  museum — there  is  a  bewildering  wealth  of  material.  All 
that  is  received  is  divided  into  three  series — the  smallest  is  dis- 
played in  cases;  the  second,  much  larger  and  wonderfully  rich, 
is  placed  in  drawers  for  students  to  use;  the  third  is  stored  away 
for  purposes  of  exchange.  The  museum  x'ublishes  its  f)wn  Trans- 
actions, in  which  many  valuable  monographs  appear. 

The  Curator  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  tlie  Hon.  Thomas  Wilson,  who  at  one  time  rejtre- 
sented  our  Government  in  Europe.  While  there  he  had  uniisual 
opportunities  for  field-work  in  the  famous  localities,  for  study  of 
museums,  and  for  acrpiaintance  with  the  workers.  He  has  charge 
of  a  vast  mass  of  material.  Here  are  surface-found  .specimens 
from  every  State  in  the  Union ;  the  beautiful  objects  from  the 
mounds  which  sup]ilied  the 
illustrations  for  Holmes's 
Art  in  Shell  ;  the  famous 
copper  plates  from  the  Eto- 
wah mounds  ;  the  Perkins 
collection  of  copper  imple- 
ments from  Wisconsin ;  the 
Latinu-r  collection  of  stone 
implements  from  Porto  Rico ; 
good  series  from  Mexico,  Yu- 
catan, and  Central  America. 
Here,  too,  are  the  results  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas's  moiind 
exj)lorations  and  Warren  K. 
Moorehead's  deposit.  A  large 
space  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Min- 
deleff's  wonderfully  natural 
and  interesting  miniature  re- 
productions of  the  pueblos 
of  New  Mexico.  There  is,  iu 
fact,  such  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial that  one  is  confused  by 

its  very  abundance.  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  a  very  wise  and  in- 
structive thing  in  arranging  "synoptical  cases."  These  are  table- 
cases,  placed  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance-door. 
In  one  is  given,  by  a  few  carefully  selected,  carefully  labeled,  and 
illustratedly  explained   s))fcimens,  a   synopsis  of  the  jirehistoric 
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archgeology  of  Europe,  the  arrangement  following  De  Mortillet's 
classification.  In  the  second  group  of  cases  a  similar  syno^jtical 
arrangement  illustrates  American  archaeology.  As  to  the  general 
collection,  it  is  arranged  strictly  on  a  geographical  basis,  speci- 
mens from  one  State  being  together.  Under  this  grouping  a 
sub-classification  according  to  form  or  type  is  carried  out.  One 
important  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wilson  deserves  mention. 
From  specimens  in  tlie  museum  a  series  of  about  one  hundred  has 

been  selected,  from  which 
copies  in  plaster  have  been 
carefully  made.  One  hun- 
dred such  sets  of  casts  have 
been  prepared,  and  printed 
labels  accompany  them. 
These  sets  of  casts  are  to  be 
distributed  to  various  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  and  consid- 
erable public  interest  in  ar- 
chaeology should  be  the  re- 
sult. 

To  complete  our  sketch 
we  must  refer  to  some  indi- 
vidual expl(  )rations  or  work, 
and  to  anthropological  pe- 
riodicals. The  Hemenway 
Archaeological  Exploration 
has  been  mentioned.  This 
important  work  is  support- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  of 
Boston.  At  present  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  is  the  director  of  the 
work,  which  is  centered  upon  the  living  tribes  in  the  Moki  pueblos. 
Dr.  Fewkes  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  task,  as  he  has  had  a 
thorough  training  in  scientific  methods  of  study.  His  field-work 
is  excellent,  and  his  own  taste  leads  him  to  investigate  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  but  difficult  subject  of  the  significance  of  the 
religious-dance  ceremonials.  Dr.  Fewkes  is  perhaps  the  first 
scientist  who  has  used  the  phonograph  in  taking  down  the  re- 
ligious music  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  He  has  gathered  consider- 
able Zufii  music  in  this  way,  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Oilman 
has  studied  carefully.  The  results  of  this  study  as  well  as  those 
of  Dr.  Fewkes's  own  work  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  and  Arclueology,  the  official  organ  of  the  explora- 
tion. Work  in  the  Southwest  presents  many  attractions,  and  a 
recently  organized  expedition  under,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead, 
is  now  in  the  field.     This  expedition  is,  we  believe,  the  child  of  a 
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New  "^'cirk  jdunial — \\\v  Illustrated  American.  Its  object  is  a 
tboroi;gh  studj^  of  the  clift'-buildings  of  the  Colorado  district. 
Mr.  Moorehead  i.s  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  young 
arclia'ologists,  and  has  already  done  admirable  work  in  Oliio 
mound  exploration.  He  was  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Wilson  at 
the  Smitlisonian  Institution,  and  has  recently  been  making  some 
remarkably  siiccessful  excavations  for  the  World's  Fair.  The 
Colorado  expedition  started  February  29th,  and  is  to  be  in  prog- 
ress for  some  months. 

Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  by  parentage  a  Frenchman,  is  one  of  our 
most  scholarly  and  critical  students  in  that  most  difficult  field 
— Spanish  America.  He  has  been  markedly  successful  both  in 
field-work  and  in  study  of  the  old  Spanish  records.  Follow- 
ing the  line  of  criticism  so  ably  used  by  the  late  Lewis  H.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Bandelier  has  destroyed  much  of  the  romance  of  Aztec 
and  Peruvian  history ;  but  from  the  ruins  he  has  reconstructed 
pictures  of  these  most  interesting  societies  that  are  lifelike,  and 
far  more  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  American 
race  than  the  old  ones.  His 
papers — at  first  piiblished  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  but  lat- 
terly in  the  publications  of 
the  American  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute — are  models  of 
scholarship.  Mr.  Bandelier 
is  now  planning  an  impor- 
tant exploration  into  Peru- 
Ecuador.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  finan- 
cial supjiort  that  he  needs. 

Two  ladies  are  doing  re- 
markable work  in  Amer- 
ican anthropology.  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall  works  in  the 
same  field  as  Mr.  Bande- 
lier. Altliough  an  Ameri- 
can. Mrs.  Nuttall  lives  at  Dresden,  Germany.  She  surrounds  herself 
with  an  Aztec  atmosphere ;  her  library,  one  of  the  richest  in  Mexi- 
can works  in  existence,  is  cased  in  pieces  of  furniturewho.se  forms 
and  decorations  are  drawn  from  Mexican  architecture.  On  all 
relating  to  Mexican  archa-ology  and  history  she  is  an  authority. 
Two  of  the  Peabody  Museum  monographs  are  by  her— one  upon  a 
curious  feather  head-dress,  the  other  upon  the  Mexican  throwing- 
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stick,  or  ailatl.  Recently  Mrs.  Nuttall  had  the  jDleasure  of  discov- 
ering at  the  okl  castle  of  Ambras  (Germany)  a  fine  shield  of  an- 
cient Mexican  feather-work.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Interna- 
tionales Archiv  fiir  Ethnographie  she  publishes  an  exhaustive 
and  handsomely  illustrated  article  upon  the  subject  of  feather 

shields  from  Mexico.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  Florence, 
Italy,  Mrs.  Nuttall  discov- 
ered in  the  library  an  Aztec 
manuscript  with  pictures. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  treatise 
upon  dress  and  ornament, 
and  contains  a  text  in  Span- 
ish letters.  This,  reprinted 
in  fac-simile,  with  critical 
notes  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, Mrs.  Nuttall  will  pre- 
sent at  the  next  congress  of 
Americanists  in  October. 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  al- 
though a  fellow  of  Harvard 
University,  assistant  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau, is  really  a  free  lance  in 
American  ethnologJ^  She 
is  more — she  is  a  firm  friend 
of  the  Indian,  and  has  shown  herself  so  in  many,  many  ways.  As 
special  Indian  agent  she  has  i^ersonally  located  five  thousand  In- 
dians upon  their  own  lands  under  the  "  Land  in  Severalty  Bill." 
Her  studies  in  sociology  and  religious  beliefs  among  the  Ponkas, 
Winnebagoes,  etc.,  have  been  scientifically  carried  on.  She  is 
about  to  publish  a  work  upon  Pouka  music,  that  has  occupied 
much  time  and  hard  labor  during  several  years  back.  All  who 
know  Miss  Fletcher  or  who  are  acquainted  with  her  work  expect 
this  work  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Three  periodicals  in  America  busy  themselves  with  anthro- 
pology— the  American  Antiquarian,  the  American  Anthropolo- 
gist, and  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore.  The  Journal  of 
American  Folk-lore  is  the  organ  of  the  American  Folk-lore  Soci- 
ety, and  is  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell.  The  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist  has  grown  out  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington ;  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  representa- 
tive journal  of  our  national  work  in  the  field  of  anthropology. 
The  American  Antiquarian  deserves  a  longer  notice,  because  it  is 
the  pioneer  journal.    Mainly  occupied  with  American  archaeology. 
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it  has  always  been  open  to  jiapcrs  in  otlier  departnicuts.  From 
the  beginninii;  it  has  been  under  tlie  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
D.  Peet,  wlio  lias  worked  hard  to  ])ut  it  where  it  now  is,  and  who 
deserves  hearty  support  in  an  undertaking  wliich  has  never  been 
a  money  success.  Mr.  Peet  has  himself  been  a  field-worker  and 
an  original  thinker.  His  field  of  labor  is  one  that  was  for  years 
left  almost  untouelied,  although  none  is  more  interesting — the 
eflBgy  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  Years  ago  Dr.  Lapham  prepared  a 
work  on  the  subject,  which  was  very  creditable  for  that  time. 
Mr.  Peet  has  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  has  resurveyed  the 
groups.  But  he  has  done  much  more :  he  has  siirveyed  many  new 
groTips.  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  animal  forms  represented 
and  of  their  attitudes,  and  has  tried  to  work  out  their  significance. 
The  theories  he  suggests  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration, 
and  his  study  deserves  recognition  and  higher  praise  than  it  has 
yet  received. 

Nor  are  our  Canadian  neighbors  neglecting  authi'opology.  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson's  works,  Prehistoric  Man  and  Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,  were  training-books  for  the  present  generation  of 
scholars.  Verj-  recently  he  has  added  an  interesting  contribution 
to  a  curious  field  in  his  little  book  Left-haudedness. 

Another  veteran  worker  whom  we  love  to  recognize  is  Horatio 
Hale,  who,  half  a  century  ago,  went  around  the  world  as  the 
ethnologist  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition.  Of  him  Dr. 
Brinton,  in  the  dedication  of  his  recent  little  book  on  Races  and 
Peoples,  jiisth"  says,  ''  His  many  and  valuable  contributions  to 
linguistics  and  ethnography  place  him  to-day  among  the  foremost 
authorities  on  these  sciences."  Both,  in  advanced  years,  preserve 
the  zeal  for  scientific  progress,  which  shows  itself  in  the  planning 
and  directing  of  anthropological  investigations,  in  the  founding 
of  collections  such  as  those  of  Toronto  University  and  the  Cana- 
dian Institute,  and  in  the  development  of  such  students  as  David 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Chandaerlain.  This  archaeological  collection  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto  is  a  surprisingly  rich  and  interest- 
ing one,  and  the  annual  reports  regarding  it  are  becoming  valued 
contributions  to  arclueological  literature.  In  one  of  the  more 
recent  of  these  reports  Mr.  Chamberlain  presents  a  valuable  bib- 
liograi)hy  of  Canadian  work  in  anthropology — a  long  list  of  valua- 
ble i^apers.  We  only  regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  refer 
to  some  of  them  and  to  their  authors  in  detail. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  is  some  of  the  work  Americans  are 
doing  in  the  great  field  of  anthropological  science. 
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»v  Kii.  .1.  M.   KICK. 

''piIAT  tliseaseis  far  imirt'  prevali-nt  tliaii  our  kuowk-dge  of  jtrt- 
-L  vi'iition  justities  can  hardly  be  duubti-tl.  An  inquiry  info  tlie 
cause  of  this  evil,  as  well  as  into  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
removed,  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  not  iimjiportune. 

AVith  few  exceptions,  that  which  is  done  at  present  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  is  limited  to  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
ticms  surrnuTidint;  the  individual,  in  conseciuence  of  which  two 
very  important  factors  are  left  out  of  consideration:  Firstly,  that 
many  diseases  are  caused  by  unfavttrable  internal  conditions, 
which  for  the  most  part  can  be  traced  to  imjicrfect  <levelopmeut 
au<l  improper  modes  of  living:  and,  secondly,  that  exposure  to 
unfavorable  external  conditions  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
illness,  for  the  reason  that  the  body  itself  offers  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  the  same.  Unless,  therefore,  our  efforts  be  ex- 
tended to  the  prevention  of  diseases  arising  from  internal  causes 
as  well  as  to  increasing  the  jiower  of  resistance,  they  must  to  a 
considerable  extent  remain  iiieflicient. 

As  th<-  means  employed  for  the  jiurpose  of  improving  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  arc  well  known,  it  will  \^v  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  detail  here  regarding  them.  The  deleterious  substances  in 
the  outer  world  are  principally  germs  and  other  impurities  of 
various  kinds  in  the  atmosjihere  and  food.  That  disea.ses  arising 
from  such  causes  have  consideral>ly  diminished  during  the  past 
few  decades,  owing  to  the  attention  given  to  isolation,  *lisinfec- 
tion,  antisepsis,  sewerage,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc.,  is  unques- 
tionable. 

The  renuiining  elements  in  ]ireventiou,  namely,  the  regulation 
of  the  internal  conditions  and  the  increasing  of  the  jiower  of 
resistance,  are  so  intinnitely  connected  that  they  are  furthered  by 
the  same  nu'asures. 

Although  the  conditions  upon  which  the  power  of  resistance 
depends  are  for  the  most  part  obscure.  i)hysicians  agree  that, 
other  things  being  e(|ual,  an  individual  is  strongly  guarded 
against  disease  when  he  is  in  good  health,  and  that  rvsistjince 
diniinish«'S  when  the  vitality  becomes  lowertnl.  Now.  in  ortlor 
tliat  there  may  be  good  health,  tioniidl  ftnirfimxit  oriivihj  of  nU 
tin-  onjnn.s  is  essential.  Uy  enili-avoring  to  secure  g«MMl  functioiuil 
action,  therefore,  we  do  all  possible  for  increa-sing  resistance  to 
(lisease  caused  by  unfavorable  external  inlbiences:  but.  in  addi- 
ticjn,  we  obviously  aid  in  the  jtrevention  of  functional  derange- 
monts  which,  togi-ther  with  their  consisjuence^,  couRtitute  n  large 
percentage  of  all  diseases. 
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But  wliert'  shall  we  look  for  guidance  if  we  desire  to  learn  how 
normal  functional  activity  can  be  attained  ?  Naturally,  to  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  bodily  functions,  p/(//.s-/o/ci(/;/-'  and  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment  that  by  the  apjilication  of  i)hysiological 
priiui])lfs.  not  only  will  the  organs  be  temporarily  aided  in  the 
])i'rforniance  of  their  functions,  but,  if  continued,  good  physical 
development,,  that  condition  upon  which  permanent  health  de- 
pends, will  be  secured.  Therefore,  physiology  is,  as  well  as  bac- 
teriology, to  a  certain  extent  a  science  of  prevention,  but,  in  our 
eagerness  to  catch  and  exterminate  germs,  it  has  been  })ushed  far 
into  the  background,  though  so  mi;cli  nearer  home  to  us  than  the 
latter. 

That  jihysical  development  is  an  important  element  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  becomes  obvious  when  we  consider  that, 
other  things  being  etpial,  an  organ  performs  its  functions  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength  ;  hence,  if  all  the  organs  be  well  developed, 
all  the  functions  will  be  thoroughly  performed. 

But  good  physical  development  is  the  result  of  adequate  nour- 
ishment of  all  ])arts  of  the  body,  and  such  nourishment  dej^ends 
upon  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  fvmctions.  That  this  does 
not  lead  us  into  an  absurdity  becomes  evident  when  we  consider 
that  imperfectly  developed  organs  may  ivith  assistance  perform 
their  functions  efficiently,  and  phj'siology  points  out  how  this  aid 
can  be  given.  In  consequence  of  this  /le/jj,  therefore,  the  organs 
develop  and  perform  their  functions  properlj^  with  ever  less  as- 
sistance, and  the  condition  of  perfect  health  is  gradually  ap- 
XJroached. 

Now,  if  we  assist  the  organs  during  childhood  when  they  are 
weak,  not  only  will  mi;ch  l)e  done  to  secure  good  health  diiring 
this  period,  but  the  age  of  maturity  will  be  reached  with  a  well- 
developed  body,  and  good  health,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent assured  through  life.  It  is  true  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  smaller  body  can  be  nourished,  with  weaker  organs ; 
but  if  as  early  as  the  sixth  year  a  child  begins  to  labor  from  five 
to  seven  hours  daily  the  conditions  are  entirely  changed.  During 
childhood  a  large  quantity  of  nourishment  is  required  for  growth 
alone,  and,  if  a  good  share  of  this  be  expended  in  labor,  it  is  clear 
that,  unless  .something  bo  done  to  compensate  for  this  unnatural 
state  of  affairs,  when  the  period  of  growth  is  over  the  body  will 
be  imperfectly  developed,  with  very  little  chance  of  recovering 
the  lost  ground.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  individual  will  be 
liable  to  be  afflicted  with  poor  health  ever  afterward  ;  how  often 
it  now  occurs  is  but  too  well  known. 

As  to  the  means  for  assisting  the  organs  in  their  labor,  none  is 
so  powerful  as  muscular  exercise.  This  agent  not  only  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  general  nutrition  of  the  system,  having  a 
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favorable  effect  upon  all  the  fuiutioiis  which  take  part  in  the 
changes  throujjh  which  the  footl  must  pass  before  being  con- 
verted iiiti)  tissue,  namely,  (iipestion,  absorption,  circuljition,  oxi- 
dation, ami  assimilation  ;  but  it  likewise  aids  in  preventiuj;  de- 
raiij,'ement  of  these  functions — that  is, a  large  numl>er  of  diseases. 
Tlie  following  resume  of  the  effects  of  exercise  will  show  that  its 
value  has  not  been  overestimated: 

Fir.st.  iluscular  contraction  exerts  a  pressure  Ujxjn  the  veins 
and  lymphatics,  thus  jiusliing  forward  and  facilitating  the  flow 
of  venous  blood  and  lymjih  to  the  heart.  In  this  manner  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  jjroducts  of  tissue  waste  is  enhance<l.  These  mat- 
ters are  washed  out  of  the  tissues  by  the  blood  and  lymi)h,  and 
after  their  return  to  the  heart  pass  through  the  lungs,  where  the 
carb(jnic  acid  is  given  off,  then  through  the  general  circulation, 
the  remaining  substances  being  eliminated  by  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys. When  these  matters,  some  of  which  are  highly  iH)isonou8, 
collect  in  abnormal  quantities  in  the  system,  they  become  more 
or  less  dangerous;  even  such  mild  symptoms  as  headache,  di-owsi- 
ness,and  general  lassitude  in  those  who  lea<l  a  setlentary  life  may 
probably,  in  many  instances,  bt-  traced  to  their  toxic  effwts.  By 
muscular  exercise,  which  hastens  the  elimination  of  these  sub- 
stances, therefore,  many  slight  ailments,  which,  however,  are  suf- 
liiieiit  to  make  labor  bunh-nsome  and  rob  life  of  matiy  of  its 
pleasures,  may  bt-  avoided. 

Second.  The  circulation  is  c<introll('d  mainly  by  the  .iction  of 
the  heart.  Wlifii  the  activity  of  tliis  organ  is  increased,  liiere- 
fore,  the  general  circulation  will  be  imiiroved.  Now,  tlie  lieart  is 
stimulated  t*)  action  by  the  jirest'nce  of  blood  in  its  cavities,  and 
muscular  exercise,  by  hastening  the  (low  of  venous  bhwMl.  will  be 
instrumental  in  .sending  more  tluid  through  tiiem  in  a  given 
]>eriod  of  time,  and  conse<iuently  in  stimulating  the  organ  to  in- 
creasi'il  activity.  As  many  diseases.  ]iroMiinent  among  which  are 
those  of  the  abdominal  :ind  pelvic  organs,  are  the  consequenct's  of 
congestion,  and  as  good  circulation  does  much  for  the  )treventit)n 
of  such  congi-st ion,  muscular  exi-rcise,  by  ini]iroving  the  general 
<-irculation  botii  by  itu-reasing  the  activ  ity  of  the  heart  and  aiding 
in  the  venous  return,  will  do  much  to  prevent  a  large  class  of 
iiiseases. 

Thiril.  The  respiratory  center  is  increjused  in  activity  when  the 
bliK>d  is  more  venous  than  usual — that  is,  wlien  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen is  diminisluHl  and  the  carbonic  a<'id  increa.s<'d.  Now.  as  an 
organ  consumes  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more  carbonii*  acid 
when  it  is  iwtively  <'ngage<l  in  the  |HMforinani'e  of  its  fun<'tions,  it 
follows  tliat  exercise  exerts  a  stimulating  effin-t  upon  n'spiration 
by  making  the  bl<Mid  more  venous.  When  the  activity  <if  respira- 
tion incri'jiHi'H,  a  larger  ipnmtity  of  oxygen  entiTs  tin'  syKl4'n> ; 
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and  it  li;is  been  calculated  that  this  extra  supply  luoro  tliau  com- 
pensates for  that  expended  in  exercise — a  circumstance  which  is 
readily  understood  when  we  consider  tliat  during  muscular  action 
more  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  thus  coming  in  contact  with 
more  oxygen.  An  increased  supply  of  oxygen  enhances  the  oxy- 
genation of  the  food,  thiis  directly  facilitating  the  development 
of  energy ;  and,  besides,  oxygen  being  a  heart  stimulant,  the  cir- 
culation will  again  be  favorably  affected. 

Fourth.  Assimilation  becomes  furthered  by  muscular  exercise, 
for  the  reason  that  more  blood  passes  through  an  organ  during  its 
activity,  and  consequently  the  latter  becomes  enabled  to  absorb 
more  nourishment  and  lay  by  a  larger  cpiantity  of  reserve  force. 

Fifth.  The  blood,  becoming  more  rapidly  freed  of  its  nutrient 
material  by  increased  rapidity  of  assimilation,  will  be  more  ready 
to  absorb  such  matters  from  the  digestive  organs.  Improved 
absorption  leads  to  more  perfect  digestion,  and  consequently  mus- 
cular exercise  aids  considerably  in  the  prevention  of  digestive 
disturbances.  Further,  when  the  digestion  is  enhanced,  more 
food  is  called  for.  Increased  appetite,  together  with  improved 
digestion,  absorption,  oxidation,  and  assimilation,  naturally  ex- 
erts a  marked  influence  upon  the  general  nutrition  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  therefore,  exercise  is  a  powerful  means  to  the  prevention  of 
so  many  diseases  caused  by  malnutrition. 

Si.rtli.  Muscular  exercise  by  its  direct  effect  upon  tlie  muscular 
system  is  the  means  not  only  of  developing  an  active  as  well  as 
a  strong  and  healthy  body,  but  likewise  of  storing  up  a  large 
quantity  of  reserve  force. 

But,  in  order  that  muscular  exercise  may  result  in  good  physi- 
cal development,  iY  nnisf  be  carried  on  sysiemaficaUy  for  a  long 
period,  and  especially,  for  reasons  already  given,  during  the  years 
of  childhood.  The  nature  of  the  exercise  plays  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  part  in  its  efficacy.  In  order  that  all  parts  of  the 
muscular  system  may  be  broiight  into  play,  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenics are  indispensable.  These  exercises,  however,  should  be 
supplemented  by  outdoor  sports,  such  as  games,  rowing,  swim- 
ming, skating,  and  the  like,  for  two  reasons:  Firstly,  the  latter 
contain  an  element  of  jjleasure  without  which  that  exhilaration 
which  makes  exercise  doubly  valuable  is  apt  to  be  wanting  :  and, 
secondly,  the  air  inhaled  at  the  time  is  purer  than  that  in  closed 
rooms,  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  overestimated. 

But  how  can  good  physical  development  be  placed  within 
reach  of  all  children  ?  Only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  effective  methods  of  physical  exercise  info  schools,  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  greater  part  of  childhood  systematic  work 
outside  of  these  institutions  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  en- 
tirely out  i)f  the  (|ucstion. 
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In  our  search  for  means  of  preventing  disease  we  have  been 
led,  as  we  see,  beyond  the  province  of  medicine  and  into  tliat  of 
education.  But  the  connection  between  these  two  fields,  from 
our  standpoint,  extends  much  further,  as  we  shall  find.  Though 
muscular  exercise  be  carried  to  the  point  of  perfection,  and  the 
surrounding  conditions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  health  is  not 
assured ;  for,  should  the  expenditure  of  energy  be  too  great,  there 
will  still  be  marked  interference  with  development.  Hence,  the 
expenditure  as  well  as  the  development  of  energy  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Now,  the  energy  is  expended  by  the  organs  in  the  j)erformance 
of  their  functions.  Though  ultimately  derived  from  the  food,  its 
proximate  source  is,  at  least  in  great  part,  the  tissues,  which,  by 
undergoing  combustion,  furnish  the  required  energy  ;  whether  it 
be  all  derived  in  this  way,  or  whether  it  be  in  part  supplied  im- 
mediately by  the  blood,  is  a  matter  which  has  no  influence  iipon 
our  i^roblem.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
amount  of  energy  which  can  be  developed  in  a  given  space  of  time 
is  limited  to  the  cjuantity  of  food  digestible  during  this  period, 
and,  if  it  be  expended  more  rapidly  tha  n  it  is  thus  supjjilied,  the  func- 
tions are  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues.  If,  therefore, 
we  desire  to  guard  the  system  against  waste  and  allow  the  organs 
to  develop  properly,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  functional 
activity.  There  are,  however,  only  two  functions  over  which  we 
can  exert  a  direct  voluntary  influence,  namely,  the  muscular  and 
the  mental.  But  as  there  is  ample  compensation  for  the  energy 
expended  in  muscular  activity  while  there  is  none,  in  the  i^hysical 
sense,  for  that  used  in  mental  action,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  desire  to 
economize  we  must  do  so  by  exercising  control  over  menial  labor. 
That  the  energy  expended  by  the  brain  during  its  activity  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  as  that  required  for  the  performance 
of  the  other  functions  is,  to-day,  a  generally  accepted  fact. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  physical  develop- 
ment, mental  labor  must  be  regulated  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  the  number  of  school  hours  must  not  be 
excessive ;  and  introduction  into  school  life  should  be  gradiial,  so 
that  the  labor  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
child.  In  Germany  this  rule  is  observed,  the  children  beginning 
with  about  sixteen  hours  per  week,  to  which  two  are  added  every 
year  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the  maximum  is  reached. 
The  amount  of  work  required  at  school,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  likewise  needs  careful  consideration. 

From  the  qualitative  standpoint  the  methods  of  instruction 
play  an  important  part.  When  the  laws  of  psychology  are  ob- 
served, the  mind  being  treated  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  the 
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channels  of  least  resistance  are  used,  and  tlie  gi'eatest  amount  of 
labor  performed  with  a  given  amonnt  of  energy. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  jjliysifal  exercise  is  grossly  neglected, 
and  unpsycliological  methods  of  teaching  remain  in  general  use, 
disease  must  continue  in  abundance,  though  ever  so  many  im- 
provements be  made  in  sewerage,  ventilation,  and  disinfection  ; 
for,  as  our  argument  has  shown,  attemjits  at  prevention  will  in 
great  part  remain  ineffectual  until  good  systems  of  physical  and 
natural  methods  of  mental  development  have  been  introduced 
into  the  sclwols. 


WAYS    OF   THE   OWL. 

By    FKAXK    BOLLES. 

0  INGE  June,  1888,  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  longer  or 
^  shorter  periods  eleven  live  owls,  including  snowy,  great- 
horned,  long-eared,  barred,  and  screech  owls.  I  have  also  had  op- 
portunities of  watching  Acadian  and  screech  owls  in  a  wild  state. 
In  June,  1888, 1  secured  two  young  barred  owls  from  a  hollow  beech 
tree  in  a  White  Mountain  forest.  I  have  them  still  after  three 
and  a  half  years  of  happy  companionship.  During  the  first  sum- 
mer they  were  pets  not  easily  petted.  They  used  beak  and  claws 
fiercely  and  resented  familiarity.  I  kept  them  in  a  large  slatted 
cage  in  my  barn,  where  they  had  plenty  of  air  and  light.  They 
bathed  freely  and  freqivently.  They  ate  largely  of  animal  food. 
They  were  awake  by  day,  restless  at  twilight,  but  profoundly  quiet 
by  night.  They  could  see  perfectly  in  bright  sunlight,  and  better 
at  night  than  most  creatures.  In  the  autumn  I  took  them  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  were  given  a  large  cage  in  my  cellar.  During 
the  winter  I  handled  them  more  and  more  freely,  beginning  by 
using  stout  leather  gloves,  but  soon  stroking  and  rubbing  their 
heads  with  my  bare  hands.  They  became  more  and  more  gentle, 
and  I  found  that  even  when  tliey  nijiped  me  with  their  lieaks  they 
<lid  not  attempt  to  cause  serious  pain.  One  of  them,  wIkjsc  name 
is  Putty,  injured  his  wing  early  in  hiscai^tivity,  and  has  never  been 
able  to  fly.  The  other  I  keep  clipijed  in  one  wing.  In  the  spring  of 
1889  I  began  taking  PuiTy  with  me  on  walks.  I  found  at  once 
that  he  was  wonderfully  useful  in  attracting  other  birds.  During 
the  summer  of  1889,  the  following  winter,  and  the  summers  of  1890 
and  1801  he  was  my  comjianion  on  walks,  drives,  and  trips  in  my 
Rushton  boat.  To  a  smaller  extent  I  have  taken  his  mate  Flull'y 
with  me,  but  he  is  of  a  less  patient  disi30sition  than  Puffy,  and 
d\iring  a  long  walk  is  sure  to  hop  from  the  stick  upon  which 

1  carry  him  many  more  times  than  Puft'y  would  in  an  equal  period. 
In  May,  1891, 1  secured  a  third  baby  barred  owl  from  the  same  beech 
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tree.  From  tlie  first  hour  that  he  was  imprisoned  he  has  shown  an 
irritable  temper.  His  whining  as  a  young  bird  was  incessant  by 
day  and  not  always  suspended  by  night.  Now,  at  the  age  of  nine 
months,  he  whines  whenever  any  one  approaches  him,  and  fre- 
quently makes  violent  assaults  iipon  me  when  I  enter  the  part  of 
my  cellar  in  which  the  owls  are  penned.  Puffy  and  Fluffy  dur- 
ing their  first  summer  were  quite  timid,  and  Fluffy  is  an  arrant 
coward  now ;  but  Prince  Edward,  as  the  new  captive  has  been 
named,  has  never  shown  fear  of  anything  living  or  dead,  large  or 
small. 

Of  two  fully  grown  screech-owls  which  I  owned,  one  in  tho 
spring  of  1890,  the  other  in  the  spring  of  1801,  little  is  to  be  said. 


GllEAT-IlOBNED. 


Pkince  Edward. 


PffFY. 


Fluffy. 


They  were  unhappy,  and,  although  they  ate  well,  both  died  from 
the  effects  of  pounding  their  heads  against  wire  netting  in  effoi'ts 
to  escape.  These  owls,  when  approached,  stiffen  their  ears,  make 
tlieir  feathers  lie  closely  against  their  bodies,  keep  every  joint  and 
muscle  rigid,  and  so  nearly  close  their  eyes  that  only  an  expres- 
sionless slit  remains  through  which  they  watch  the  intruder.  To 
th(^  gentle  caress  of  a  hand  they  pay  no  heed.  I  lifive  often  taken 
one  of  them  in  my  hand,  laid  him  upon  his  back,  and  so  carried 
him  from  room  to  room,  and  not  been  able  to  detect  the  movement 
of  a  feather.  Let,  however,  the  intruder  retire,  or  let  him  take  a 
dead  iiiousi'  fnim    his   pocket  and  draw  it  by  a  string  across  the 
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floor,  and  Scops  i.s  liiiuself  again  in  a  twinkliiij^.  Tlie  ears  are  low- 
ered, the  bright  eyes  open  wide  with  a  wicked  glare,  and  the  soft 
wings  take  the  crafty  and  cruel  little  bird  swiftly  down  ii])on  the 
mouse.  Tliis  liabit  of  sliannning  unconsciousness  appeared  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  long-eared  owl  which  was  mine  for  a  few 
brief  hours  in  October,  1891.  I  handled  him  freely,  but  the  closed 
eyes  and  rigid  muscles  did  not  move.  I  went  away  and  watched 
him  from  a  distance,  and  he  was  alert  and  making  full  use  of  his 
beautiful  eyes. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1890  a  friend  sent  me  three  j^oung 
screech-owls.  They  were  as  odd  little  gray  hobgoblins  as  could 
be  imagined.  Their  tem])er,  their  voices,  their  appetites — all 
needed  superlatives  to  describe  them.  They  were  sent  to  the  White 
Mountains  for  the  summer,  and  lived  in  a  slatted  bos  under  the 
barred  owls'  big  cage.  They  loved  mice,  birds,  and  fish,  but  did 
not  take  quite  as  kindly  to  raw  liver  as  the  barred  owls  did.  For 
a  week  or  more  two  of  them  were  taken  away  from  the  third,  and 
when  they  came  back  they  no  longer  knew  him  as  a  brother.  His 
life  was  made  a  burden  to  him,  and  one  morning  in  August  I 
found  his  body  lying  on  the  floor  of  their  cage.  They  had  re- 
moved nearly  all  his  feathers  and  would  probably  have  devoured 
him  if  I  had  not  deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  unnatural 
crime.  A  few  days  passed  and  the  two  murderers  quarreled  over 
a  mouse.  In  the  frequent  struggles  that  followed,  one  was  killed 
outright  and  the  other  survived  but  twelve  hours.  My  efforts  to 
tame  these  young  screech-owls  were  only  partially  successful.  The 
murdered  one  had  taken  one  or  two  excursions  with  me,  and  while 
I  walked  clung  to  a  stick  carried  in  my  hand,  or  nestled  between 
my  arm  and  ]ny  body.  If  placed  in  a  tree  he  served  quite  well  as  a 
decoy,  although  perhaps  some  species  of  birds  did  not  take  him  as 
seriously  as  they  did  the  barred  owls  when  those  intruded  upon 
their  breeding-grounds. 

In  June,  isOl,  I  was  presented  with  Snowdon,  a  full-grown 
snowy  owl,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  preceding  winter. 
He  was  a  dangerous-looking  bird,  with  a  temper  and  a  trick  of 
jumping  for  one's  fingers.  I  clipped  one  wing  and  began  by  hand- 
ling him  roughly  if  he  showed  a  disposition  to  fight.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  he  learned  to  step  upon  a  stick  and  cling  to  it  while  I 
carried  him  back  and  forth  in  the  cellar.  Taking  him  to  the 
White  Mountains,  I  gave  up  to  his  Tise  a  box  stall  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  my  barn,  and  kept  damp  Iceland  moss  for  him  to 
stand  upon,  plenty  of  water  for  him  to  bathe  in  or  drink,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  food  for  his  sustenance.  Although  we  had 
some  warm  weather,  he  was  in  perfect  health  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  At  first  I  kept  the  barred 
owls  away  from  liim.  fearing  that  tliey  might  murder  each  other. 
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but  later  exijeriments  sliowed  that  Suowdon  had  no  ill  feeling  to- 
ward the  barred  owls,  and  ignored  them  even  when  they  stole  his 
portion  of  the  food.  It  is  now  six  months  since  I  turned  them  in 
together,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  iowv  liirds  have 
been  on  terms  of  quiet  indifference. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1891,  a  Boston  dealer  sent  me 
a  mature  great-horned  owl.  He  reached  my  country  place  just 
in  time  to  be  sent  back  to  Cambridge  with  the  snowy  and  barred 
owls.     Clipping  one  of  his  great  wings,  I  placed  him  with  the 

others  in  the  250  square  feet  of 
cellar  space  fenced  off  for  them. 
Puffy  prepared  for  war.  Fluffy 
fled,  Prince  Edward  regai'ded  the 
stranger  with  indifference,  and 
Suowdon  and  the  great  -  horned 
formed  an  alliance  at  once.  Three 
months  have  passed,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  conflict  has  occurred. 
The  older  barred  owls  fear  and  dis- 
like the  great-horned.  Prince  Ed- 
ward treats  him  with  brassy  famil- 
iarity, and  Snowdon  stays  with  him 
in  the  corner  of  the  cellar  farthest 
from  the  favorite  perch  of  the 
liai'red  owls. 

Having  introduced  my  charac- 
ters, I  will  now  compare  them  in 
several  particulars.  They  arrange 
themselves,  when  I  think  of  them 
as  owls  merely,  into  two  groups — the  brown  owls  and  the  gray 
owls.  The  great-horned,  long-eared,  screech,  and  Acadian  owls 
seem  to  me  much  alike  in  disposition  and  their  way  of  meeting 
man.     They  seem  like  kindred. 

The  barred  and  snowy  owls,  while  quite  difterent  from  the 
brown  owls,  are  somewhat  alike  in  temper.  They  show  fight 
when  approached,  and  are  very  alert.  The  barred  owls  make 
several  dift'erent  sounds  expressive  of  various  emotions.  They 
.snap  their  beaks  furiously  when  warning  an  enemy ;  they  whine 
when  hungiy ;  they  make  a  soft,  rather  musical  "  oo  "  when  meet- 
ing after  an  absence ;  they  chatter  with  rage  when  pulling  in  op- 
posite directions  on  the  same  bird  or  mouse ;  and  they  hoot  when 
expressing  the  sentiments  which  make  the  domestic  cock  crow. 
While  young  1  lit  y  make  a  (jueer  chuckling  chatter  when  cuddled, 
and  as  the  souulI  grows  faint  it  suggests  the  music  of  a  brood  of 
chickens  nestling  Tinder  their  mother's  feathers.  The  hooting 
varies.     In  IIh'  Auh'usI  Iwiliglit  1  dflrn  licm- tin'  liunl  ti-innin'ting 
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■'  lifiri"  utti'i-cil  at  iiitiTN'als  of  lialf  a  iiiinutt'  (ir  iiioi-e  by  wild  owls 
in  the  woods.  The  common  hoot,  which  suggests  to  some  ears 
tVline  nui.sic,  is  geiu'i-ally  "hoo-hoo  hoo-hOo,  hoo-hoo  hoo-hoo," 
but  I  heard  a  barred  owl  this  winter  in  a  remote  White  Mount- 
ain valley  say  "  hoo-66,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo-60."  He  was 
a  conversational  and  inciuisitive  bii'd.  By  hiding  in  some  ever- 
greens and  hooting  to  him  I  drew  him  little  by  little  to  the  tree- 
top  just  above  me. 

Wholly  different  is  the  conversation  of  the  snowy  owl.  His 
warning  is  sometimes  beak-snapping,  but  oftener  an  open- 
mouthed,  hissing  "  ah,"  which  has  a  most  menacing  quality.  He 
occasionally  utters  a  shrill,  whistling  scream  expressive  of  pain 
or  the  fear  of  pain,  yet  he  makes  it  also  when  snatching  a  morsel 
of  food  held  toward  him.  Thus  far  I  have  heard  my  great-horned 
owl  make  but  four  sounds :  terrific  beak-snapping ;  ah-ing  quite 
equal  to  Snowdon's ;  a  hooting  which  suggests  wind  sighing  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  taking  the  form  of  "  whoo,  hoo-hoo-hoo,  whooo, 
whooo  " ;  and  a  series  of  soft,  musical  notes,  rolled  from  his  throat 
when  Snowdon  comes  too  near  his  clutched  breakfast. 

My  barred  owls  eat  raw  butcher's  meat,  mice  and  scpiirrels, 
liats,  any  kind  of  bird,  hawk  and  crow  included,  fresh  fish,  lake 
mussels,  snakes,  turtle-meat, 
some  species  of  frog,  earth- 
worms, some  kinds  of  in- 
sects, and  hen's  or  bird's 
eggs.  They  will  not  touch 
toads  or  the  frogs  which  se- 
crete an  oft'ensive  scent.  They 
rarely  eat  tainted  meat  or 
stale  fish.  Once  they  played 
for  hours  with  a  dead  weasel, 
much  as  a  cat  j'^'^y*'  with  a 
mouse,  but  they  did  not  eat 
any  part  of  it.  They  catch 
living  fish  from  a  tank,  and 
kill  mice,  squirrel.s,  birds, 
frogs,  and  snakes ;  but  they 
were  at  first  greatly  alarmed 

by  a  turtle,  and  a  young  hare  running  around  their  cage  fright- 
ened them  almost  into  fits.  Puffy  will  face  and  put  to  flight  a  cat 
or  a  dog,  l)ut  a  pig  is  a  terror  to  him.  When  Puffy  was  only  six 
months  old  he  caught  and  killed  a  two-pound  pullet,  yet  in  March 
and  April,  I8I1I,  he  roosted  night  after  night  on  the  same  perch 
with  an  old  Cochin  hen  which  had  begun  her  stay  in  his  cage  by 
giving  him  an  unmerciful  trouncing. 

So  far  as  1  liave  been  able  to  ascertain,  Snowdon  will  not  kill 
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anything,  no  matter  bow  hungry  he  may  be.  He  eats  dead  birds, 
mice,  squirrels,  fish,  snakes,  mussels,  turtles,  if  opened,  and  butch- 
er's scraps;  but  he  will  make  no  effort  to  catch  or  kill  a  squirrel, 
mouse,  or  snake,  although  shut  uja  with  them  while  huugrj^  for  a 
day  or  more.  In  one  instance  of  this  kind  he  ate  a  squirrel  which 
he  had  allowed  to  live  for  twelve  hours,  as  soon  as  it  was  killed 
and  given  to  him.  I  have  seen  him  drink  once,  and  only  once. 
If  he  bathes,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  and  done  secretly.  Early  one 
morning  in  August,  1891,  I  heard  a  s])lashing  in  the  owl's  water- 
tank.  It  was  about  3.30  a.  m.  Creeping  to  the  cage,  I  peered  in, 
and  saw  Snowdon  shaking  himself,  as  though  he  had  just  finished 
a  bath. 

His  method  of  eating  is  suggestive  of  a  carrion-eater.  The 
barred  owls  are  deliberate  in  their  way  of  treating  their  food. 
They  search  for  and  crush  joints  and  finny  projections.  In  a 
frog  they  feel  of  every  limb  from  end  to  end,  and  crunch  away  at 
the  joints  until  they  are  mellow.  They  generally  pull  out  the 
stiff  wing  and  tail  feathers,  even  in  quite  moderate-sized  birds. 
Small  snakes  they  swallow  squirming,  Snowdon,  on  the  other 
hand,  ignores  live  snakes,  and  his  first  act  with  dead  food  is  to 
swallow  it  whole  if  he  can  possibly  distend  his  throat  far  enoiigh 
to  let  it  pass.  I  have  seen  the  head  of  a  large  rooster  vanish  down 
his  throat  bill  foremost  without  his  making  any  eifort  to  crush 
it.  Often  a  piece  of  food  will  stick  in  his  throat  and  refuse  to  go 
down,  in  spite  of  vigorous  jerks,  jumps,  and  convulsive  swallow- 
ing. It  is  then  ejected  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether.  With 
a  large  piece  of  meat  or  fish  his  method  is  difi'erent.  Standing 
upon  it,  he  snaps  at  it  viciously  and  tears  oflP  small  bits,  in  eating 
which  he  makes  a  smacking  noise.  Engaged  in  this  way  he  is  a 
disgusting  spectacle.  His  head  is  poked  forward,  and  the  feathers 
upon  it  seem  flattened.  The  hairy  feathers  around  his  beak  are 
drawn  back,  and  his  red  mouth  is  open  much  of  the  time.  If  dis- 
turbed while  eating,  he  makes  his  shrill  and  extremely  piercing 
cry.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  be  fed  by  hand,  snapping  at  and 
bolting  morsels  of  liver  as  fast  as  they  are  passed  to  him.  He 
sometimes  eats  enormous  quantities  of  food  in  a  short  time.  He 
ate  the  whole  of  a  full-grown  bittern  in  t  wenty-four  hours,  and 
on  another  occasion  a  cooper's  hawk  placed  before  him  at  night 
ha<l  only  one  leg  and  a  few  feathers  remaining  in  tlie  morning. 
Like  other  owls,  he  ejects  hair  and  hone  ]ielli'ts  frmu  liis  mouth. 

The  great-horned  owl  is  not  so  ready  to  be  fed.  Ho  ])refers  to 
eat  while  alone.  Mice,  however,  are  too  attractive  to  Ix'  refused, 
and  wlieiiever  held  before  him  are  slowly  and  c|uit'tly  takt'u  ami 
.swallowed.  Other  food  ho  usually  ]iretcnds  not  loscc  until  1  have 
left  liim.  Ho  seems  ready  to  eat  anything  that  the  otlicr  owls  like. 
1  know  that   In-  has  hatlied  nt  lr:ist  once  this  winter,  and.  judging 
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liy  liis  pluniajir,  hu  uses  wiiter  freely.  Wlieii  given  a  cod's  liead 
or  a  large  bird,  he  stands  upoii  it  and  tears  off  morsels  much  as 
Snowdon  does.  His  motions  in  doing  this  are  sudden  and  his 
■whole  expressi.on  fierce  and  tiger-like.  With  horns  slightly  flat- 
tened and  eyes  glaring,  he  first  plucks  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the 
<-arcass  and  then  turns  his  head  sharply  from  side  to  side  to  see 
Avhether  any  other  owl  dares  to  intrude  upon  his  repast.     My 
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barred,  snowy,  and  great-horned  owls  all  feed  freely  in  the  day- 
time. My  screech-owls,  on  the  contrary,  usually  waited  until  dark 
before  devouring  their  food.  One  of  them  apparently  ignored  a 
live  English  sparrow  for  several  hours  while  daylight  lasted  and 
the  sparrow  was  able  to  see  him,  but  when  night  came  the  spar- 
row was  speedily  caught,  plucked,  and  eaten. 

Tlie  feeling  with  which  other  birds  regard  an  owl  seems  to  be 
a  mixture  of  curiosity,  hatred,  and  fear.  Curiosity  impels  them 
to  ajijn-oach,  hatred  causes  them  to  make  violent  and  abusive 
«ries,  while  fear  inclines  them  to  wariness  and  pi-events  them 
from  open  attack  upon  their  sphinx-like  enemy.  This  feeling  of 
the  birds  is  general,  almost  universal,  and  is  shared  in  a  modified 
form  by  the  smaller  owls  when  brought  in  contact  with  large 
ones.  To  the  chickadee  or  the  warbler  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  an  owl  is  large  or  small;  he  is  an  owl,  and  that  promjits 
inspection  and  vituperation.  In  several  instances  1  have  found 
Acadian  owls  in  Hie  woods  in  consequence  of  the  racket  made 
by  binls  scolding  tliem.  This  winter,  on  the  day  after  Christmas, 
I  was  walking  tlirougli  a  spruce  thicket  in  Albany,  N.  H.,  when 
the  noise  of  nuthatches,  Hudson  Bay  and  black-capped  titmice 
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and  kinglets  enticed  me  into  the  darkest  part  of  the  growth.  The 
birds  were  greatly  excited,  and  as  I  softly  drew  near  them  I  saw 
that  they  were  iu  a  circle,  all  facing  toward  some  focus  invisible 
to  me.  I  crept  farther,  and  saw  the  tail  of  a  small  owl  projecting 
from  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Presently  his  tiny  monkey 
face  was  screwed  around  over  his  back,  and  his  timid  yellow  eyes 
fixed  themselves  upon  me.  His  tormentors  soon  flew  away,  and 
after  studying  me  attentively  for  some  time  the  little  Acadian 
floated  off  out  of  sight  also. 

The  young  screech-owl,  whose  death  at  his  brother's  hands  I 
have  already  mentioned,  irritated  the  birds  of  the  forest  and 
meadow  in  the  same  way.  I  placed  him,  one  morning,  ujion  a 
birch  tree  which  was  in  use  by  a  family  of  yellow-billed  wood- 
peckers as  a  sap-drinking  place.  The  sap-suckers  made  a  great 
clamor  on  seeing  him,  and  their  cries  called  together  all  the  birds 
which  were  within  earshot.  At  least  thirty  individuals  came,  in- 
cluding kingbirds,  cuckoos,  catbirds,  veeries,  chickadees,  four  or 
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five  kinds  of  warblers,  red-eyed  vireos,  song-sparrows,  and  two 
humming-birds.  Having  scolded  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  they 
departed,  leaving  a  sap-sucker  and  a  humming-bird,  which  soon 
forgot  the  owl  and  resumed  their  usual  employment  of  drinking 
the  birch  tree's  sap. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  of  1891  I  took  my  snowy 
owl  out  to  walk.  He  weighs  three  and  a  half  pounds,  so  the  task 
of  carrying  him  by  hand  upon  an  outstretched  stick  was  rathei' 
a  labf)rious  one.  The  birds  noticed  him  at  once,  and  scolded  as 
though  he  were  of  a  species  with  which  they  were  unpleasantly 
familiar,  instead  of  one  with  whicli  they  were  presumably  wholly 
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unacquainted.  Thrushes  of  various  kinds,  warblers,  vireos,  swal- 
lows, and  sparrows  treated  him  precisely  as  though  he  had  been 
a  barred  owl.  Once  a  grouse,  with  a  family  of  chicks,  confronted 
him  boldly  for  a  moment,  while  her  brood  scattered  to  cover. 
His  conduct  while  at  liberty  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  shunned 
the  woods,  and  if  taken  into  them,  quickly  made  his  way  out. 
His  left  wing  being  clipped,  his  only  method  of  advance  was  by 
clumsy  leaps,  or  by  a  queer  wobbling  run,  aided  by  outstretched 
wings.  Whenever  I  jilaced  him  ui^on  the  ground,  he  would  hurry 
away  to  a  distance,  and  stop  to  pant  with  his  wings  dragging 
wearily  at  his  sides.  One  warm  morning  I  left  him  on  an  open 
pasture  hill-side,  and  walked  away  to  a  belt  of  woods  nearly  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  him.  Concealing  myself  in  the  bushes,  I 
watched  him  closely  through  my  glass  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  time  was  nearly  a  blank.  The  owl,  satisfied  that  I  had  gone, 
walked  toward  me  about  a  rod  and  sought  the  shady  side  of  a 
small  patch  of  juniper.  There  he  remained  almost  motionless  for 
the  entire  period.  Sometimes  he  turned  his  head  and  watched 
crows  at  a  distance.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced  at  the  sky,  and  in 
one  instance  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  flight  of  a  small  bird. 
Looking  toward  the  sun  did  not  seem  to  affect  his  vision.  That 
he  could  see  things  at  a  distance  was  shown  in  several  ways. 
When  I  came  slowly  from  my  hiding-place  he  saw  me  at  once, 
and  started  jiimping  down  the  hill  awaj'^  from  me.  On  another 
occasion  I  took  him  out  in  a  pouring  rain,  thinking  that  he 
would  go  to  the  woods  for  shelter.  He  was  content  with  stand- 
ing under  a  small  apple  tree  which  gave  him  practically  no 
protection,  a  fact  which  he  discovered  and  sought  to  remedy  by 
running  to  another  tree  of  the  same  kind.  Inactive,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  kill  mice  or  squirrels,  even  when  most  hungry, 
silent,  vacant  in  expression,  cowardly,  apparently  stupid,  the 
snowy  owl,  judged  by  my  one  captive,  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
member  of  an  unusually  acute  family.  I  doubt  Suowdon's  being 
a  fair  type  of  his  species. 

The  barred  owls  are  the  particular  abomination  of  other  New 
England  birds.  They  are  courageous,  keen  of  vision  by  day  and 
in  the  twilight,  strong,  alert,  quick,  yet  crafty.  Their  voracity 
makes  them  the  terror  of  every  nesting  mother,  the  scourge  alike 
of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  meadow.  Of  their  merits  as  de- 
coys there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  taken  while  young  and  clipped, 
they  are  readily  tamed  and  taught  to  obey  simjde  orders.  Mine 
have  been  invaluable  to  me  in  studying  the  birds  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. When  going  for  a  walk,  I  take  one  or  both  of  the  older 
ones.  Entering  their  cage,  I  extend  a  short  stick  toward  and  on 
a  level  with  their  feet,  and  say,  somewhat  sternly,  "  Get  on." 
They  generally  bite  the  stick  once  and  then  step  upon  it,  and 
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clinp  to  it  juitioiitly  while  I  carry  tlioiu  throu^rh  any  kind  of 
country.  When  I  wish  to  have  them  attract  other  birds  1  hohl 
them  toward  a  convenient  brancli  and  say,  "  Get  off,"  wliich  they 
aro  very  willing  to  do.  Tlien  by  whistles  or  cries  I  attract 
some  bird's  attention,  and  if  it  proves  to  bo  a  titmouse,  a  wo<xl- 
ptK'ker,  a  thrush,  or  some  other  excitable  bird,  the  alarm  is  given, 
and  from  all  quart^-rs  the  neighbors  come  pouring  in  to  join  the 
tumult.  Even  while  holding  Puffy  on  a  stick  and  walking  with 
him,  1  have  hiwl  l)irds  attack  him.  Once  a  pair  i^f  s<jlitury  vinnis 
followed  mo  for  some  distance,  one  of  them  flying  betwet'u  my 
head  and  the  owl  three  times,  apparently  not  noticing  me  any 
more  than  though  I  had  been  a  tree.  A  similar  attack  frt>m  a 
sharp-shinned  hawk  was  more  surprising  than  pleasant.  Some 
species  are  less  demonstrative  than  others,  and  seem  to  think 
silence  and  retreat  w.ser  than  vitujKration.  Cedar-birds,  gn-at 
crested  fly-catcliers,  and  scarlet  tanagt-rs  are  three  sjiecies  whicii 
seldom  greet  Puffy  noisily.  Game  birds,  as  a  rule,  are  too  much 
afraid  of  me  to  remain  near  the  owl,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
watttr-fowl.  Loons  have,  however,  shown  curiosity  on  discov- 
ering Puffy,  and  sandpipers  clearly  dislike  him.  I  tested  this  in 
an  amusing  way  (jne  day,  by  taking  Puffy  out  in  my  Wit  to  a 
point  just  to  win<lward  of  a  solitary  sjindpijH-r,  and  thun  setting 
liim  adrift  on  a  small  board.  At  first  the  san<lpi]M>r  did  not  sec 
liim,  btit  as  the  wind  carried  the  jilacid  owl  nearer  and  nearer  the 
beach,  tlie  tjiltliT  suddciilj'  disciTned  him,  and  became  stiff  with 
astonishment.  Ho  faced  the  owl,  his  head  poked  forwaixl  and  his 
iMtdy  rigid,  then  with  a  wild  cry  he  Hew,  rising  from  the  water 
and  passing  over  the  trees,  away  from  the  lak*'. 

Whip-poor-wills  are  not  wisy  birds  to  wat<'h  at  night,  but  they 
usually  tly  toward  the  owl,  uttt'ringe.vcited  clucks,  and  fly  several 
times  over  it  before  going  away  to  a  dist-jince.  A  mother  night- 
hawk,  with  young,  showi.xl  great  courage  and  sagacity  in  «lealing 
with  Puffy.  I  placed  the  owl  near  her  nest.  She  pronii>tly  flew 
down  on  the  side  of  the  owl  away  from  her  young,  and  lluttenHl  in 
the  griiss  as  though  w<iunde<l.  I'uffy  hojiped  towanl  her.  She  flew 
a  few  feet,  he  followe<l,  she  flew  a  rod,  he  foUowetl  a  third  time. 
She  flow  thrite  or  four  rods,  and,  as  he  hopptyl  on,  she  rose  and  cir- 
cltwi  arotitid  hiiu  until,  if  he  liiMJ  se4<n  her  nest  in  the  11  rst  place,  ho 
novi-r  could  have  remembered  in  which  tlinvtion  it  lay. 

The  hooting  of  a  barred  owl  in  the  daytime,  or  my  imitation  of 
the  Hound,  almost  invariably  brings  birds  to  the  s|Mit.  Cp'WS  will 
come  u  long  way  in  n>K|>iinse  to  the  hat4><|  call.  So  will  bltie  jays, 
and  several  of  th«>  hawks  and  w<Kxl|HH*kerH,  lH>rmitand  Swaiuson's 
thruhte's,  chirkiul<*4<H,  and  a  few  other  small  birds,  including  the 
siskins  in  wint<ir.  Crows,  in  a  particular  region,  s<Hin  learn  that 
a  barnxl  owl  im]>lieh  a  man  in  the  same  thicket,  but  for  the  first 
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two  or  tliree  times,  hooting  will  surely  call  tlicm  within  short 
range. 

Although  game  birds  usually  avoid  the  owl  on  account  of  my 
presence,  a  grouse  with  a  large  brood  of  young  on  one  occasion 
showed  much  coiirage  in  watcliing  Puffy.  Her  chicks  scattered, 
but  she  remained  in  sight,  whining  and  trailing  her  wings  and  do- 
ing her  best  to  entice  the  owl  away  from  the  spot.  Once  she  came 
within  ten  paces  of  him,  her  tail  spread  like  a  fan  and  her  wings 
arched  like  an  angry  hen's.  Puffy  paid  little  attention  to  her,  but 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  the  chicks  which  he  had  heard  stirring 
in  the  leaves.  Whenever  he  hopped  she  rushed  into  view,  whin- 
ing. She  remained  near  by  during  the  whole  of  twenty  minutes 
that  I  spent  in  her  domain. 

In  July,  1891,  Puffy  had  a  face-to-face  meeting  with  a  wild 
barred  owl.  Puffy  was  perched  upon  a  stump  facing  a  hemlock 
forest.  Suddenly  he  became  rigid  and  assumed  a  very  unusual 
attitude  for  him,  his  head  being  thrust  forward  and  his  body  flat- 
tened so  that  his  breast  rested  upon  the  stump.  Following  the  di- 
rection of  his  steady  gaze,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race  in  the 
dark  forest.  He  was  as  rigid  as  Puffy.  How  long  they  would 
have  glared  at  each  other  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  began  to  rain,  and 
the  stranger  flew  away. 

The  hearing  of  all  species  of  owls  known  to  me  is  marvelously 
keen  ;  so  keen,  in  fact,  that  I  know  of  no  way  of  testing  it,  since  it  is 
so  much  more  acute  than  that  of  man.  If  owls  have  tlie  sense  of 
smell,  I  am  unable  to  find  satisfactory  evidence  of  it.  I  have  tried 
various  experiments  with  them,  hoping  to  prove  that  they  could 
smell,  but  the  results  are  all  negative.  They  dislike  putrid  meat, 
but  they  bite  it  to  ascertain  its  condition.  They  will  not  eat  toads 
or  frogs  which  yield  an  unpleasant  odor,  but  they  did  not  reject 
these  species  until  they  had  tested  thom  by  tasting.  They  may  be 
ever  so  hungry,  yet  they  do  not  suspect  the  presence  of  food  if  it 
is  carefiilly  covered  so  that  they  can  not  see  it.  This  test  I  have 
applied  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  great-horned,  snowy,  and 
barred  owls.  The  latter  are  shrewd  enough  to  learn  my  ways  of 
hiding  their  food,  and  when  they  suspect  its  presence  they  will 
search  in  the  places  where  I  have  previously  hidden  it,  pouncing 
upon  pieces  of  wrapping-paper,  and  poking  imder  feathers  and  ex- 
celsior with  amusing  cunning.  I  tested  them  with  the  fumes  of 
camphor,  ammonia,  and  other  disagreeable  and  unusual  smells, 
but  they  failed  to  show  that  they  perceived  them  unless  the  fumes 
were  strong  enough  to  affect  their  breathing  or  to  irritate  their 
eyes.  Finally,  I  put  a  cat  in  a  basinet  and  placed  the  basket  be- 
tween the  two  owls.  They  were  utterly  indifferent  to  it  until  the 
cat  made  the  basket  rock,  when  both  of  them  fled  precipitately,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  near  the  basket  again.    Although  Puffy 
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will  put  a  cat  to  flight  wlien  on  his  mettle,  Fluffy  is  frightened  al- 
most out  of  his  wits  by  them. 

A  Japanese  toy-bird,  made  of  a  jiiece  of  wood  and  a  few  scar- 
let feathers,  was  eagerly  seized  by  Puflfy,  indicating  not  only  a  lack 
of  power  of  smell,  but  the  presence  of  an  appreciation  of  color.  I 
have  fancied  that  an  appreciation  of  color  is  also  shown  by  barred 
owls  in  their  freijuent  selection  of  beech  trees  as  nesting-places,  by 
great-horned  owls  in  their  choice  of  brown-trunked  trees,  and  by 
Snowdon  in  an  a])parcnt  preference  for  gray  backgrounds. 

To  this  real  or  imaginary  ability  of  the  owls  to  select  protect- 
ive backgrounds  is  to  be  joined  an  undoubted  power  of  assuming 
protective  shapes.  My  great-horned  owl  can  vary  at  will  from  a 
mass  of  bristling  feathers  a  yard  wide,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
as  he  rocks  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  to  a  slim,  sleek,  brown  post 
only  a  few  inches  wide,  with  two  jagged  points  rising  from  its  up- 
per margin.  Wlien  blown  out  and  defiant,  his  bill  is  snapping  like 
a  pair  of  castanets,  and  his  yellow  eyes  are  opening  and  shutting 
and  dilating  and  contracting  their  pupils  in  a  way  worthy  of  a 
fire-breathing  Chinese  dragon.  In  repose  he  is  neither  inflated 
nor  .sleek,  but  a  well-roimded,  comfortable  mass  of  feathers.  The 
barred  owls  go  through  the  same  j)rocesses  of  expanding  and  arch- 
ing out  their  wings  when  awaiting  attack,  and  of  drawing  all  their 
feathers  closely  to  their  sides  when  endeavoring  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. In  one  instance  Puflfy  escaped  from  me  in  the  woods,  perched 
upon  a  small  beech  stump,  drew  his  feathers  into  such  a  position 
that  he  seemed  a  mere  continuation  of  tlie  stumji,  closed  his  feath- 
ered eyelids  until  only  a  narrow  slit  remained  for  him  to  jjcej) 
through,  and  stayed  perfectly  stifl;  for  an  hour  while  I  hunted 
for  him  high  and  low.  I  passed  by  him  s(>veral  times  without 
bringing  my  eyes  to  the  point  of  recognizing  him  as  a  living  thing. 
This  power  is  shared  by  the  screech-owl  and  the  long-eared  owl. 
The  ])lumage  of  the  snowy  owl  is  so  solid  that  he  seems  more  scaly 
or  haii-y  tlian  feathered.  He  does  not,  so  far  as  my  specimen 
shows,  expand  and  ■•ucli  liis  wings.  Instead  of  standing  straight 
and  becoming  slim  ami  rigid,  he  crouches  and  flattens  himself 
when'seeking  concealment.  I  can  im;igine  him  in  liis  Labrador 
wilds  crouching  thus  amid  a  waste  of  junipers  and  reindeer  moss, 
and  b.aflling  the  eye  wliich  sought  to  delect  him  there. 

Tile  control  wiiich  owls  have  and  i-xercise  over  their  feathers 
is  not  limited  to  moments  when  they  wish  to  nj>pear  terrible  or 
incons])icuous.  Tliey  seem  to  rufile  them  or  smooth  them,  ex- 
ji.ind  tliein  or  withdraw  them  in  ijueer  ways  at  ])le.asure.  The 
barred  owls,  whtMi  stepping  stealthily  acro.ss  a  floor  after  a  dead 
mouse  drawn  by  a  thread,  tuck  u|)  their  featlu>rs  as  neatly  as  a 
woman  holci  lier  skirts  out  of  the  mud.  \Viien  eating,  the  featliers 
nearest  the  moutli  are  pulled  jiside  in  a  most  oonvcniont  way. 
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Wlien  wet,  tlic  feathers  seem  to  sliake  themselves  as  well  as  to  be 
shaken  by  motions  of  the  body,  head,  and  wings.  My  wife,  in 
making  a  water-color  sketch  of  Snowdon,  complained  that,  al- 
though she  could  not  see  him  move,  he  changed  his  outline  a  dozen 
times  iu  an  hour. 

The  owl's  eye  is  his  most  useful  member.  The  popular  belief 
that  the  owl  is  seriously  blinded  by  light  is  almost  wholly  un- 
founded, at  least  so  far  as  the  species  of  which  I  am  writing  are 
concerned.  When  a  man  approaches  an  owl  in  broad  daylight 
the  owl,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  close  his  eyes,  and  so  appear 
sleepy.  As  I  have  already  explained,  this  is  an  efPort  to  escape 
notice  by  the  assumption  of  a  protective  shape.  That  it  is  not  due 
to  any  dread  of  light  or  inability  to  see  is  shown  by  the  following 
instances  of  perfect  seeing  by  owls  in  bright  daylight :  Walking 
through  a  Cambridge  road  in  March,  1891,  I  saw  an  Acadian  owl 
perched  on  a  willow  limb  about  fifty  feet  from  me.  His  plumage 
was  stiffened  and  his  eyes  nearly  shut.  I  approached  him  and 
slowly  raised  my  hand  toward  him.  Suddenly  his  eyes  opened 
wide  and  glared  at  me.  Then  the  soft  wings  spread  and  he  fell 
forward  upon  them,  and  flew  toward  the  sun  to  a  distant  perch. 
The  Acadian  owl  already  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  in 
December,  1891,  in  the  sjjruce  forest  of  the  Swift  River  Valley, 
watched  me  keenly,  and  swung  his  small  head  around  after  the 
manner  of  owls,  trying  to  see  me  clearly  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  The  screech-owl  which  I  first  owned,  although  sham- 
ming sleep  one  morning  when  I  entered  the  room  where  I  kept  it, 
pounced  iipon  a  dead  mouse  which  I  let  fall  upon  the  floor,  and 
flew  off  with  it  before  I  realized  what  had  happened.  One  of 
my  three  young  screech-owls  when  only  two  months  old  tried  to 
catch  a  sap-sucking  woodpecker  which  had  perched  near  it  in  the 
sunlight  on  a  dead  tree.  My  snowy  owl,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
watches  birds  flying  across  the  sky  at  a  distance,  and  once  saw  me 
as  I  .slowly  emerged  from  the  woods  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  him. 
Great-horned  owls  are  well  known  to  be  active  by  day,  and  not 
inconvenienced  by  sunlight.  The  barred  owls,  however,  exhibit 
the  most  marvelous  powers  of  sight,  and  their  eyes  may  well  be 
called  telescopic.  In  dozens  of  instances  Puffy  has  seen,  and  by 
his  fixed  watching  of  the  sky  has  called  my  attention  to,  hawks 
flying  at  so  great  a  height  that  they  were  well-nigh  beyond  man's 
vision.  More  than  this,  he  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  seen  a 
hawk  approaching  in  the  upper  air  when  my  eyes,  aided  by  a 
fairly  strong  glass,  failed  to  see  the  bird  until  it  drew  neai'er  and 
grew  large  enough  for  me  to  detect  it  as  a  mere  dot  in  the  field  of 
the  Ions.  My  eyes,  by  the  way,  are  rather  stronger  and  more 
far-sighted  than  the  average.  If  the  bird  thus  sighted  by  Puffy 
is  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  he  watches  it  until  it  is  out  of  sight.    If  it 
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jiroves  to  be  a  crow  or  a  swift  lie  gives  it  merely  a  glance  and 
looks  away.'  The  barred  owls  frequently  look  at  the  sun  with 
tlu-ir  eyes  half-rlosed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ut  a  time.  Why 
they  do  it  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
how  much  PuCFy  can  see  at  night.  I  once  hold  a  cat  within  a  few 
inches  of  him  in  the  darkness,  and  he  did  not  stir.  Had  he  swn  it 
he  would  certainly  have  moved  and  probably  snaiii)ed  his  beak.  In 
August,  18'J1, 1  let  him  out  after  dark  on  a  pat<;h  of  closely  cropped 
grass  where  the  dim  light  enabled  me  to  see  him  when  he  move<l. 
I  went  to  the  nearest  tree  and  seated  myself  with  my  biuk  against 
its  trunk  and  my  legs  stretched  out  before  me.  Half  an  hour 
passed.  Puffy  scarcely  moving  except  when  a  bat  flew  over  him, 
and  I  keeping  perfectly  motionless.  At  last  he  came  toward  me, 
slowly,  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time.  When  he  was  within  a  few  feet 
I  could  see  his  outline  quite  plainly.  One  more  hop  brought  him 
to  my  knee,  upon  which  he  juniped.  Instantly  he  bounded  into 
the  air  and  ina4le  off,  unmistakably  frightened.  Ho  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  going  to  strike  a  leg  and  not  a  log ;  yet  if  his  eyes  had 
been  much  keener  than  a  man's  he  would  have  seen  not  only  that 
my  clothes  were  not  wood,  but  that  I  was  leaning  against  the  tree- 
trunk  watching  him.  In  several  instances  I  have  called  wild 
barred  owls  at  night  and  have  had  them  alight  in  tree-tops  close 
above  me.  I  could  see  them  against  the  sky,  but  ajtparently  they 
could  not  see  me  sitting  among  the  brakes  and  bushes  below  them. 
Once  with  an  owl  thus  aliove  me  I  imitated  the  .squeaking  cry  of 
a  W(iun<l('d  bird.  I  wished  I  had  not,  for  the  owl's  ghostly  wings 
brushed  past  my  face  .so  closely  that  I  fell  back  into  the  bushes, 
fearing  that  he  would  strike  at  me  again. 

The  memory  of  my  owls  is  noticeably  good.  Puffy  an<l  Kluffy. 
the  two  barred  owls  which  1  have  had  longest, remember  their  fa- 
vorite porches  from  season  to  seaiion,  an<l  resume  their  chosen 
rof)sts  after  months  of  absence.  In  one  instance  Fluffy,  on  his 
return  tot'ambridge  after  four  months  in  the  mountains,  flew  the 
length  of  the  cellar,  oxj)ecting  to  strike  a  porch  which  had  been 
removefl,  and,  failing  to  find  it,  fell  to  the  floor.  It  is  only  nty<»s- 
sary  for  m»'  to  liring  a  box-traii  into  the  barn  for  Puffy  to  come 
to  tlio  front  of  his  cage,  eager  to  be  given  a  chaiico  to  caUdi  tho 
chipmunk  which  ])ast  exp(<rience  leads  him  to  believe  is  in  it. 
Similar  eagerness  is  shown  in  winter,  when  1  bring  a  jtaper  jtarcel 
into  the  ciellar,  the  owls  knowing  so  well  that  it  contjiins  food  that 
they  will  t<'ar  it  opr-n  thcmsflves  if  I  do  not  ojx-n  it  for  thi'm.  If 
the  bundle  is  brought  in  without  their  knowle<lge  and  thrown  at 
random  upon  the  floor,  they  <lo  not  find  it.  and  will  leave  it  for 
davH  untouched.  Puffy  does  not  like  going  out  in  my  Inial.  If 
Id*  finds  that  1  am  taking  him  to  t)u>  shore  near  it,  he  invariably 
junijis  off  his  stick  and  tries  to  hide  in  the  buslxvs.    Snowdou 
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knows  a  piece  of  cloth  wliicb  I  have  used  to  throw  over  his  liead 
when  I  have  wished  to  handle  him,  and  the  sight  of  it  is  enough 
to  cause  him  to  make  strong  efforts  to  escape  from  his  cage.  All 
three  of  the  barred  owls  hide  their  surplus  food,  and  remember 
where  they  keep  it.  Snowdon,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  stands 
over  portions  which  he  is  not  ready  to  devour,  letting  his  feathers 
sink  down  so  as  to  cover  them.  Puffy  not  only  understands  the 
commands  "  Get  on  "  and  "  Get  off,"  but  he  knows  his  own  name, 
and  generally  answers  when  I  call  him  by  giving  a  friendly  "  clap, 
clap  "  with  his  beak.  He  has  frequently  revealed  his  position  to 
me  by  this  answer  when  I  have  lost  him  in  the  bushes,  tall  grass, 
or  at  twilight.  That  he  especially,  and  all  my  other  owls  to  a  less 
degree,  know  me  and  distinguish  me  readily  from  strangers,  is,  I 
think,  undoubtedly  a  fact.  Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
that  any  of  the  owls  have  a  clear  notion  of  time,  except  as  indi- 
cated by  the  coming  or  going  of  daylight.  The  digestive  work- 
ings of  owls  are  extremely  economical.  In  summer  the  birds  have 
enormous  appetites,  and  become  frantic  with  hunger  if  not  fed 
every  forty  or  fifty  hours.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
ture birds  fast  for  a  week  or  more  without  complaint.  During 
the  winter  of  18S9-'90  I  could  not  ascertain  that  Fluffy  ate  any- 
thing for  more  than  a  month — that  is,  from  Christmas-time  until 
the  first  week  in  February.  Throughout  this  period  he  seemed 
well,  though  inclined  to  keep  quiet  and  to  stay  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  cellar.  When  fed  regularly  and  amply,  all  the 
species  of  owls  with  which  I  have  had  any  experience  cast  from 
their  mouths  egg-shaped  "  pellets,"  composed  of  the  bone  and  hair, 
fish-scales,  and  feathers  which  remain  in  their  stomachs  after  the 
digestion  of  the  more  nutritious  parts  of  recent  meals.  This  ejec- 
tion is  accomplished  easily  and  quickly,  with  very  little  visible 
musciilar  action.  It  usually,  or  at  least  often,  takes  place  at  the 
moment  when  the  owl  has  another  hearty  meal  in  view.  The  owls' 
furnaces  burn  nearly  all  that  goes  into  them.  Considering  the 
amount  of  fuel  put  in,  the  extremely  small  amount  of  ashes  is 
wonderful. 

In  disposition  my  owls  vary  widely.  The  barred  owls  are — as 
owls  go — remarkably  sweet-tempered  and  gentle.  I  never  have 
seen  one  offer  violence  to  another,  even  when  two  were  struggling 
over  a  morsel  which  both  were  determined  to  have.  Snowdon  is 
sullen,  stupid,  cowardly,  and  treacherous.  The  great-horned  has 
a  temper,  but  he  generally  keeps  it  concealed  under  an  air  of  dig- 
nified reserve.  My  screech-owls,  when  not  shamming  sleep  or 
death,  were  irritable,  qiiarrelsome,  and  ferocious.  Between  my 
three-barred  owls  there  are  individual  differences  in  disposition, 
which  are  readily  learned  Init  not  easily  described.  They  stand 
out  distinctly  in  my  mind  as  three  characters,  just  as  three  chil- 
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dren  or  three  horses  would  be  distiiiguislied  when  I  tljouglit  of 
tliom.  I  feel  as  much  attachment  for  Puffy  as  I  jwssibly  could 
for  an  intolli;;ent  and  faithful  doj^.  His  cri])j)li'd  win;;  has  proba- 
bly made  him  unusually  docile  and  tractable,  but,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  his  gooilness,  he  certainly  is  a  model  of  patience, 
])lacidity,  an<l  birdly  virtue.  This,  in  coml)inatinn  with  pluck, 
which  leads  him  to  charge  upou  and  vanquish  dogs,  cats,  and  do- 
mestic fowls,  and  a  magnanimity  which  enabled  him  to  roost  for 
weeks  alongside  of  an  old  hen,  will  make  him  worthy  of  owlish 
canonization  when  in  good  time  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers. 


ALMOND  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNL\. 

By  UENEY  J.  PUILPOTT. 

DURING  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  American 
people  imi)orted  5,715,858  pounds  of  almonds,  valued  at 
$813,278.  The  value  of  all  other  nuts  imported  was  $S(HVi7ti.  I 
confess  my  s\irj)rise  at  this  fact,  that  we  spend  more  money  for 
almonds  than  for  all  other  imported  nuts  put  together.  It  would 
not  be  so  surprising  if  thi.s  were  the  cheapest  of  our  imported 
nuts.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  highest  priced,  not  only 
in  the  countries  of  exportation  whence  we  draw  our  supjilies, 
but  still  more  so  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  on  tvccount 
of  the  higher  import  duty.  The  duty  on  almonds  is  five  cents  a 
])ound  if  unshelled,  and  seven  cents  and  a  half  if  shelled.  The 
highest  duty  on  any  other  nut  is  three  cents  on  filberts  and 
walnuts. 

The  average  iinjjort  price  of  the  almonds  wjij>  fourteen  cents 
and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  filberts  and  walnuts  57  cents.  The 
almonds  iniportiMl  were  almost  exactly  half  .shelled  and  half  un- 
shelled, which  wcjuld  make  the  duty  average  six  cents  and  a  (juar- 
tor ;  and  so,  adding  the  duty  to  the  import  prices,  the  prices  in 
this  country,  duty  jiaid,  were  20"5  cents  for  almonds  and  8*7  cents 
for  filberts  and  walnuts.  Thus  our  j)reference  for  the  almonds 
seems  to  bo  conclusively  established,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
imports  by  weight  uf  filberts  and  walnuts  were  nearly  dimblo 
those  of  almonds. 

'I'ho  homo  production  of  all  these  nuts  is  still  .so  small  that  wo 
Jiave  no  ndiable  statistics  of  it.  California  product's  both  almonds 
and  walnuts,  but  in  small  patches  only.  The  southern  end  of  the 
State  has  a  considerable  walnut  belt,  but  the  almond  orchards  are 
widely  scatteri'd.  The  area  suitable  for  almond  cultijre  is  con- 
lined  to  small  spots  distributtMi  over  the  wlioh>  length  of  the  State. 
It  \a  doubtful  whether  thoro  ia  enough  of  it  all  told  to  sujiply  the 
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American  market.  What  there  is  of  it,  however,  is  rapidly  filling 
up  with  the  trees.  Not  more  than  half  of  those  already  set  out 
are  now  in  bearing.  So  it  may  not  be  many  years  before  the 
California  almond-grower  will  be  able  to  depress  a  market  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  wholly  supply,  even  with  the  burden  of  a 
high  protective  tax  of  five  cents  a  pound  heaped  upon  his  foreign 
competitor.* 

For  the  past  year  I  have  myself  been  an  almond  grower,  in  a 
small  way,  my  total  product  being  almost  exactly  one  car-load. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  processes  by  which 
the  favorite  nut  of  Americans  is  produced  and  made  ready  for 
their  holiday  tables. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  almond  is  strictly  a  budded  or 
grafted  tree.  A  seedling  apple,  peach,  cherry,  or  plum  is  sure  to 
be  good  for  something  and  marketable  at  a  fair  price,  though 
it  may  be  far  below  the  grafted  stock  in  quality  and  product- 
iveness. The  seedling  almond  may,  like  other  seedlings,  be  an 
improvement,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  utterly  worthless  and 
unsalable,  and  may  be  deadly  poison.  It  is  as  if  its  evolution 
were  so  recent  that  its  type  is  not  well  set,  and  its  tendency  to 
atavism,  or  "  breeding  back  "  to  older  types,  quite  strong.  This 
inclination  to  "  sport "  shows  itself  even  in  budded  and  grafted 
trees.  All  except  the  oldest  trees  on  this  ranch  were  planted 
and  budded  on  the  ranch,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
owner.  In  selecting  the  buds  and  scions  he  not  only  paid  strict 
attention  to  varieties,  but  took  care  to  cut  from  none  but  the 
most  prolific  bearers  of  the  best  nuts  among  the  tested  trees  of 
each  variety.  In  spite  of  all  his  care,  we  have  some  interest- 
ing sports.  There  are  trees  that  never  bear  at  all ;  others  bear 
worthless  nuts.  One  yields  a  nearly  perfect  peach-pit  inclosed 
in  a  nearly  perfect  almond  drupe.  And  the  four  named  varie- 
ties, though  amply  distinct  when  fairly  represented,  now  and 
then  shade  into  one  another  so  gradually  that  the  most  experi- 

*  The  tabic  on  page  314,  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1890,  estimates  the 
"shipment"  of  almonds  as  follows: 

Year.  Pounds. 

1885 1,050,000 

1886 600,000 

1887 500,000 

1888 450,000 

1889 600,000 

Whence  or  whither  the  "  shipments  "  were  made  is  not  stated.  The  connection  indicates 
that  they  were  from  the  eight  leading  fruit  and  nut  shipping  points  in  California.  The 
figures  look  like  guesses,  and  no  clew  is  given  to  the  amounts  shipped  from  the  other  points 
to  San  Francisco,  to  be  reshipped  and  thus  counted  twice  in  the  table,  which  docs  not  in- 
clude some  important  almond-shipping  points;  and  would  not  include  my  15,000  pounds 
sent  from  a  point  not  named  in  it  direct  to  Chicago. 
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cnced  pickers  Imve  dUGculty  in  deriding  which  box  to  fnijity 
thuir  biu^ki-tK  into. 

Of  tin*  nitiny  variotioj?  of  almonds  four  only  are  culti- 
this  rnn«"li,  and  their  most  imjK.rt<int  difforenoe  it>  in  t}, 
and  hardness  of  shell.     None  of  them  is   a  hanl-shell,  but  the 
standani  is  a  nithor  hanl  soft-shell ;  the  Lanpucnloc  is  the  n-gular 
Buft-shell,  BO  qiiottvl  in  the  market  reports;  the  jiajter-shell  is  the 
nut  reffularly  quototi  as  "  pa)>er-shell  ";  and  the  California  jiajier- 
shell  is  a  now  ami  very  distinct  variety  which  oriifinat^xl  within  a 
mile  of  here,  and  hius  mmle  this  ranch  famous  among  the  nursery- 
men of  the  State.     The  trees  fjrown  froni  its  buds  and  scions  prob- 
ably number  at  this  writing  half  a  million.     At  any  rate,  enough 
has  boon  cut  from  it  to  produce  a  far  great<>r  number.     It  was  a 
purely  iU'cidental  si-edling,  not  a  jiremetlitated  hybriil.     Bir 
good  size,  )>lu>np  kernel,  extraonlinarily  thin,  light  shells,  bv; 
flavor,  and  agreeable  appearance  have  won  its  way  in  tho  mar- 
kets; and  sold  alongside  of  other  nuts,  hard-shell,  soft-shell,  or 
papor-shell,  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  it  brings 
tho  highest  price  of  all  by  two  or  three  cent«  a  pound.     It  is  tho 
truest  of  all  to  type,  and  most  distinct  in  the  form  of  the  '     ■ 
Mr.  Jlorrison  at  first  set  out  a  twi-nty-live-acre  orchanl  entin  .;. 
this  variety.     But,  being  disturbed  by  reports  that  it  had  proved 
a  shy  bearer,  he  .«awc<l  off  thre**  fourtlis  of  the  trees  ami  gnift^Ml  in 
tho  l)ett4*r-known  varieties.     The  new  alniontl  certainly  has  not 
bomo  so  well  ti»  tho  others  since  I  have  been  familiar  with  it, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  dilTerenje  in  jiroductiveiu         "^  ■  '    ''      '  '- 
feronce   in    price.      Otherwisi*  the   California   \'>  1 

be  a  valuable  contribution,  strictly  Ami'rican,  to  the  imprtivo- 
ment  of  the  almond;  an<l  Mr.  Webster  Treat,  who  ha.s  trieil  it 
on  a  larger  scale  than  anyboily  elsi»,  claims  in  his  jMi|K«r.  r«  li 
iM'foro  tho  State  Hoanl  of  Horticulture,  that  it  is  the  har  : 
and  most  prolific  as  well  a»  tho  most  stilable  almond  grown.  H<- 
conlidently  pre.iiits  that  it  will  drive  the  foreiu'u  almon<l  out  of 
the  market. 

The  almond  is  itii  un])run(><l  apple  tr<-<'  lu  n/'- tmd  sha]H>,  an<I 
in  »m<Kithnesn  ami  lolor  of  bark;  a  jMvich  trtN*  in  foliage  and 
griM-n  fruit.  The  leaf  is  so  exiu-tly  like  that  of  the  |H<ach,to  win.  1i 
it  is  most  ne«irly  n'lat4><i,  that  the  cnsual  visitor  can  not  distin- 
guish ihem.  The  w»me  is  true  of  the  fruit  in  a  very  gn'<-n  state. 
The  «lru|M«  is  a  ihmuIi  in  '  i  smell,  1»oth  gre^-n  and  dry.      I  ' 

almond  is  quite  coninio:...  ,.....:i<<|  on  imvicIi  st<H^k,  though  ^ 
pr<*fer  the  almond  st^M'k  on  account  of  its  alleg<><|  greal4-r  hi 
ity.     An  alimnid  on'hanl  in  bloom 

:  :  :.    ..; 't  one  I  ev<r  wiw  won  the  one  ininiori 

Ktory  «if  Hamona,  und   it  hai>|>on(>«l  on  \Vaj<hingt<»n'ii  birlh«l«y. 
The  dato  iihuwa  what  an  «wrly  bloomer  it  is.     Kimt  t)f  all  tho  fruit 
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blossoms  of  spring  comes  the  showy  almond,  ;i  dense  mass  of 
white  with  a  "  hint  of  a  tint "  of  pink  in  it.* 

The  cultivation  of  the  almond  is  easier  than  of  any  other  tree, 
unless  it  be  the  prune.  The  orchard  is  plowed  and  harrowed  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  then  the  weeds  are  kept  down  in  any  way  the 
fanner  chooses.  The  amount  of  work  reqiiired  to  do  this  depends 
on  llie  weather,  and  is  just  the  same  for  the  almond  as  for  any 
other  tree.  But  the  almond  tree,  like  the  prune,  is  never  pruned 
in  this  region.  Like  the  prune,  the  fruit  is  never  thinned  on  the 
tree,  as  tlie  peach  and  apricot  must  always  be,  to  produce  a  crop  of 
good  fruit.  The  heavy  pruning  and  thinning  required  every 
year  on  our  peach  and  apricot  trees  is  a  great  expense,  the  thin- 
ning alone  often  costing  fifty  cents  a  tree,  for  an  average  of  the 
whole  orchard.  Aside  from  stirring  the  soil  and  killing  the 
weeds,  a  dozen  apricot  trees  take  more  care  and  labor  than  a  dozen 
acres  of  almonds.  This  is  the  consideration  that  makes  almond- 
growing  popular.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  thus  far  the 
almond  has  no  parasites,  such  as  scales,  moths,  etc.,  while  almost 
every  year  adds  a  new  recruit  to  the  insect  enemies  of  other 
fruits.  Our  peach-growers  are  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  cost- 
Ij'  machines  for  spraying  their  trees,  and  insecticides  with  which 
to  spray  them.  Insecticides  cost  money,  and  spraying  costs  time 
and  labor.  If  the  wash  is  strong  enough  to  kill  the  scale,  it  is  apt 
to  kill  the  new  wood  of  the  tree — a  verj'  serious  matter  in  the  case 
of  the  peach,  whose  fruit  is  all  on  its  last  year's  growth  of  wood. 
Still,  the  spraying  must  bo  done  every  year,  and  may  even  be  en- 
forced by  law  in  California.  All  this  trouble  and  expense  are 
saved  to  the  almond-grower,  whose  only  insect  enemy  is  the  red 
spider,  a  semi-occasional  visitor  easily  got  rid  of,  and  not  formid- 
able if  left  unhindered  in  his  work. 

First  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  the  almond  is  last  to  mature  in 
the  fall.  The  whole  spring  and  summer  long  it  hangs  there,  a 
green  peacli  for  all  the  world,  and  after  the  first  few  weeks  never 
increasing  in  size  or  changing  in  appearance.  The  seam  is  deeper 
than  in  most  peaches,  bi;t  not  deeper  than  in  the  ripe  apricot. 
Late  in  August  this  seam  will  be  seen  to  liave  opened  in  a  few  of 
the  earliest.  The  grower's  anxiety  now  reaches  its  climax.  Will 
his  almonds  open  and  remain  open  until  harvested,  or  will  the 
drupe  remain  closed,  or  only  partially  open  and  then  close  tight 
again  ?  The  whole  profit  of  the  crop  may  depend  on  this  ques- 
tion.   It  may  cost  half  they  are  worth  to  pick  and  husk  them. 


*  The  writer  in  the  Encjrcloptcdia  Britonnica  combats  the  ancient  tradition  that  almond 
blossoms  arc  wliitc.  He  says  they  are  pink.  As  I  have  seen  tlicm  it  is  more  proper  to  call 
tlicra  white  than  pink,  though  the  whitest  contain  a  suggestion  of  pink,  and  some  varieties 
show  it  so  plainly  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  considerable  distances. 
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Just  that  thing  happened  this  year  to  my  nearest  neighbor,  and 
to  several  neighbors ;  while  the  nuts  on  this  ranch  opened  better 
and  husked  easier  than  ever  before  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
thirty  years  of  almond-growing.  The  result  was,  that  our  pickers 
earned  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  picking  at  half  the  cost  per  pound 
incurred  by  our  neighbors,  whose  men  earned  a  dollar  and  a  (}uar- 
ter  a  day. 

The  nuts  are  knocked  off  the  trees  with  long  poles.  "Where  they 
have  opened  nicely  they  are  allowed  to  drop  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  are  husked  as  they  are  picked  up.  The  picker's  delight, 
if  he  is  working  by  the  bushel  or  box,  is  to  see  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  nuts  that  the  stroke  of  the  pole  and  the  impact  against 
the  clods  have  completely  liusked,  so  that  lie  has  nothing  to  do 
but  throw  them  into  his  basket.  He  is  lucky  indeed  if  half  of 
them  come  out  that  way.  Those  that  do  not  are  husked  with  the 
fingers.  The  new  paper-shell  above  described  is  one  of  the  freest, 
and  its  drui)e  often  falls  off  spontaneously  before  the  picking  sea- 
son, leaving  the  naked  nut  hanging  to  the  tree.  But  the  nut  so 
free  from  its  drupe  clings  tightest  of  all  to  its  tree,  and  is  often 
(juite  hard  to  knock  down  without  injury  to  the  branches.  Other- 
wise the  saving  in  its  harvest  expense  would  be  quite  an  impor- 
tant point  in  its  favor. 

In  the  best  of  seasons  there  will  be  a  largo  part  of  the  crop  so 
badly  opened  as  to  require  a  different  j)rocess.  A  canvas  is 
spread  under  the  tree  for  the  nuts  to  fall  on.  When  all  are 
knockerl  down,  the  canvas  is  rolled  up  and  with  its  load  of  nuts 
carried  to  any  spot  near  by  where  it  is  convenient  to  heap  to- 
gether the  harvest  of  several  trees.  A  simple  table  of  loose 
boards  is  made,  and  around  it  gather  the  pickers,  (^ne  of  the 
jiarty  rubs  tlie  nuts  to  loosen  the  drupes,  and  tlie  others  husk. 
The  rubber  is  an  extremely  simple  machine,  exactly  like  a  wash- 
ing machine  in  ])rinciple.  Practically  it  is  two  old-fashione<l 
wasli-boards  rubbed  togetlier.  In  ajipearance  it  is  a  flat-bottomed 
pig-trough,  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  open  at  one  end.  Across 
the  bottom  inside,  pii-ces  of  lath  are  tacked  an  inch  a]>art.  and 
tlius  the  lower  wasli-l)()ard  is  furmi'd.  The  nuts  are  .•^cooped  into 
it,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  and  a  shorter  board,  likewise  ribbed 
cro.sswise  witli  latli,  handled  like  a  flatinm  or  a  plasterer's  trowel, 
is  rubbed  over  them  by  hand,  loo.sening  their  husks  an<l  pushing 
them  along  to  tlio  open  end  of  the  trough,  where  they  fall  into  a 
box  ami  are  heaped  on  the  table,  to  bo  now  easily  husked.  It  is  a 
cheerful  thing  to  see  the  assembled  pii-kors seated  under  tl:e  shiule 
of  a  tree,  making  their  fingers  lly  and  heaping  uji  their  boxes  with 
the  jirecious  harvest.  The  damjier  on  the  mi-eting  is  the  fact  that 
almost  invariably  the  pickers  are  C'liinamen.  Tiieir  gay  chatt<'r 
niiglit  n»  well  be  that  of  monkeys,  for  all  the  sense  you  get  of  it. 
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At  many  kinds  of  work  wlaite  men  are  more  profitable  to  employ 
than  Chinamen,  though  they  demand  much  higher  wages.  At 
picking  almonds  the  Chinaman  is  preferable  at  the  same  wages. 
Fewer  nuts  escape  liis  keen  eye  to  be  left  on  the  tree  or  under  the 
clods.  Ho  can  pick  more  in  a  day,  and  with  less  damage  to  the 
tree  and  the  nuts. 

In  largo  orchards  a  more  complicated  but  still  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory rubber  is  sometimes  operated  by  horse  or  steam 
power.  But  the  nuts  and  drupes  must  still  be  sejjarated  by  hand, 
and  probably  always  will  be.  The  drupes  are  mostly  only  loos- 
ened by  the  machine,  many  of  them  not  even  that,  and  biit  few 
of  them  entirely  rubbed  off.  This  last  might  be  done  by  machin- 
ery in  the  case  of  quite  hard-shelled  nuts.  But  more  force  is  re- 
quired to  remove  the  drupe  than  to  break  the  shell  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop.  In  some  orchards  every  year,  and  in  many 
orchards  this  year,  the  only  way  to  market  the  almond  was  to 
crack  it  with  the  drupe  on  and  sell  the  kernel.  Others  who  did 
not  deliberately  crack  were  obliged  to  rub  so  hard  that  many  of 
the  kernels  came  out,  and  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  they  had 
barrels  of  them  to  sell  as  shelled  almonds.  The  price  per  pound 
is  greater  than  of  unshelled  almonds,  but  my  neighbors  say  that 
the  addition  to  the  price  does  not  make  up  for  the  weight  of 
shells  thrown  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  labor  and  expense 
of  cracking. 

Where  the  picking  was  done  by  hand,  and  paid  for  by  the  box, 
it  cost  this  year,  in  this  vicinity,  seventy  to  ninety  cents  a  box. 
The  box  used  is  what  is  called  tlie  large-sized  free  apple-box. 
That  is,  it  is  the  box  which  holds  an  honest  bushel,  and  goes  with 
the  apples  when  they  are  sold  in  the  market.  The  first  boxes  I 
got  from  the  factory  were  free  apple-boxes,  and  I  supposed  that 
was  all  right  and  sufficient,  until  the  Chinese  foreman  of  our  band 
of  pickers  brought  out  the  box  he  had  used  in  former  years,  and  I 
saw  that  mine  were  smaller — just  enough  smaller  not  to  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  breast  of  the  final  consumer  when  he  buys  apples 
by  the  box,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  middle-man,  who 
buys  by  the  pound  and  sells  by  the  box,  a  few  pounds  in  each  box 
he  sells.  He  prefers  that  the  producer  should  ship  his  fruit  in 
these  dishonest  boxes,  just  as  the  San  Francisco  butter  dealers, 
who  buy  by  the  pound  and  sell  by  the  roll,  caution  tlie  farmers 
not  to  put  quite  two  pounds  in  a  roll.  So  I  found  that  my  apple- 
boxes  were  short-weight  boxes,  and  were  losing  me  the  cost  of 
picking  about  throe  pounds  out  of  every  box  of  almonds  picked ; 
and  that  this  loss  would  in  one  season  cover,  several  times  over, 
the  price  of  the  boxes.  I  put  this  part  of  the  story  in  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  scientifically  worth,  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  commercial  ethics.    I  bought  the  larger-sized  bushel  boxes  as 
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quickly  as  possible.  It  cost  mo  oiip  dollar  and  fifty-six  ceuts  lo 
fiud  out  the  difTereuce  between  a  bushel  of  ajjples  and  a  bushel 
of  apples. 

Picking  and  husking  the  almonds  cost  us  exactly  fifty  dollars 
a  ton,  and  our  neighbors  all  the  way  up  to  twice  that.  Outside  of 
my  own  family  wo  emjiloyed  a  varying  number  of  Chinamen,  up 
to  nine.  The  task  lasted  from  the  18th  of  September  to  the  28th 
of  October.  The  boxes  i)icked  each  day  are  gathered  in  the  even- 
ing and  conveyed  to  the  drying- jard,  where  the  nuts  are  sun-dried 
for  a  few  days.  Then  comes  tlie  bleaching,  wliich  is  done  with 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  requires  care  and  some  experience. 

The  bleaching-box  is  built  in  various  fa.shions,  but  covered 
with  tongued  and  grooved  boards  and  in  other  ways  made  tight, 
so  as  to  confine  the  sulphur-smoke  a.s  much  as  possible.  In  com- 
mon orchards  it  is  about  six  feet  square  and  six  or  seven  high.  It 
is  a  complete  inverted  box,  and  often  movable.  The  drying-trays 
are  slid  in  on  cleats  like  tlie  draws  of  a  cabinet.  Almond?,  Wing 
dried  before  tiiey  are  bleached,  are  sprinkled  or  sprayed  with 
clean  water  just  before  suli)huring,  the  moisture  being  necessary 
to  make  tlie  sulphur  do  its  work  of  bleaching.  The  proper 
quantity  of  sulphur  for  one  bleaching  is  put  into  a  pan,  ignited, 
and  set  inside  the  bleaching-box.  The  doors  are  closed  tightly, 
and  left  so  until  tlie  sulphur  is  all  burned.  The  almonds  are  then 
taken  out  ami  dried  again  for  ji  few  hours,  to  remove  the  moisture 
sprayed  upon  them  before  bleaching. 

If  they  come  out  bright  and  evenly  bleached,  the  grower's 
heart  beats  more  (juickly.  He  knows  that  it  is  tlie  color  that  sells 
his  almonds.  Consumers  may  growl  as  much  as  they  please,  and 
preach  on  the  sin  of  jioisoning  their  fruit  with  sulphur-fumes, 
but  they  will  always  buy  the  jRUsoned  (i")  fruit  ami  give  a  much 
higher  price  for  it.  They  may  pat  the  honest  grower  of  unbleached 
fruit  on  the  back,  but  trust  them  never  to  give  him  a  ]>enny"s 
worth  of  encouragement  in  the  market.  To-day  my  jia]>er  quotes 
unbleached  apricots  at  two  to  four  cents  a  jiound,  ami  those  that 
are  bleached,  or  "sulphur-poisoned,"  at  five  to  six  and  a  half 
cents.  All  these  prices  i>reclude  living  jirofits.  Who  knows  how 
many  growers  of  unbleached  fruit  this  year's  ruinous  prices  will 
drive  (»(T  their  farms  and  out  of  business,  to  make  room  for  a  like 
number  of  sulphur-poisoners?  And,  going  back  to  the  a]iple 
merchants  and  Imtler  dealers,  we  must  admit  the  full  force  of 
the  same  a]iology  for  their  crooktMlness. 

Hut  asiih'  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit-grower  is  hehl,  much 
against  his  in«'Iination,  by  his  final  consumers  to  hia  (piestionablc 
trick  of  tra<le,  the  question  is  still  open  wlietlu-r  it  nally  docs 
them  any  harm.  Sulphuric  acid,  like  many  poisons,  is  n  modi- 
ciuo    in   jiroper   doses.     Does  a   tablespoonful    or   two  of   well- 
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bleached  peaches,  taken  at  meal-time,  coutain  a  poisonous  or  a 
medicinal  dose  of  the  acid  ?  Remember,  they  are  not  sulphured 
ad  lib.  The  consumer  and  the  middle-man  set  the  bounds.  A 
distinctly  susceptible  sulphur  taste  hurts  the  peach  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  reacts  on  the  grower.  He  is  obliged  to  learn  the  art  of 
securing  a  thorough  bleach  without  the  sulphur  taste.  To  do 
this  he  must  have  the  right  kind  of  sulphur,  and  a  very  tight 
bleaching-box  properly  arranged  inside ;  and  he  must  know  how 
much  sulphur  to  put  in,  and  how  long  to  leave  his  fruit  exposed 
to  its  fumes.  The  moat  experienced  of  my  neighbors  still  differ 
widely  on  all  those  details.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
proper  facilities  and  proper  skill  and  care,  the  bleaching  may  be 
made  to  entirely  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  consumer  without  injuring 
the  rest  of  his  body.  I  confess  I  shoxild  like  to  be  still  better  satis- 
fied on  the  point.  But  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
sulphur-smoke  is  a  famous  disinfectant,  and  must  render  the  fruit- 
eater  less  liable  to  all  those  diseases  originating  in  germs,  either 
microscopic  or  otherwise.  Who  knows  but  that  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation,  bacteriological  as  well  as  chemical,  would 
prove  the  sulphur-poisoner  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  conservator 
of  the  public  health? 

But  whatever  guilt  the  fumes  of  sulphur  fasten  upon  the  fruit- 
grower, the  almond-grower  is  clear  of ;  for  he  does  not  sulphur 
his  fruit  at  all.  What  he  sulphurs  is  but  the  shell  that  is  thrown 
away — that  is,  if  he  does  his  work  properly.  If  he  sulphurs 
while  the  nuts  are  green,  or  wets  them  too  much  just  before  sul- 
phuring, the  fumes  may  penetrate  to  the  kernel;  especially  of 
very  soft-shelled  or  paper-shelled  almonds.  But  he  gains  nothing 
by  it,  not  even  in  the  appearance  of  his  nuts,  and  does  it  from 
ignorance  or  inexperience  rather  than  from  policy.  I  tried  this 
thoroughly,  and  by  watching  closely  the  result  of  each  experi- 
ment was  able  to  improve  on  the  best  advice  my  neighbors,  old  in 
the  business,  could  give  me.  First,  our  old  bleacher  being  too 
open,  a  new  one  was  built.  Then  the  almonds  were  made  a  little 
drier  than  they  need  be  to  go  to  market.  Then  the  water  was 
put  on  in  the  finest  spray  attainable,  so  that  the  nut  was  slightly 
but  evenly  dampened,  but  little  if  any  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  overdrying.  Then  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  fumes 
was  regulated,  not  by  the  watch,  but  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
put  into  the  pan,  so  that,  whether  we  bleached  in  the  daytime  and 
took  out  one  bleacherful  to  make  room  for  another,  or  went  to 
bed  at  night  leaving  the  bleacher  loaded  and  the  sulphur  burn- 
ing, the  nuts  always  got  the  same  dose  and  no  more.  We  kept 
on  until  we  found  the  minimum  of  moisture  and  the  minimum  of 
sulphur  that  would  do  the  business. 

The  nuts  came  out  of  the  bleacher  looking  beautifully,  all  the 
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more  so  by  being  laid  out  in  the  drying-yard  in  rows  or  squares 
alongside  of  the  black,  ugly  things  not  yet  bleached.  They  never 
look  so  jiretty  afterward,  for  the  sunlight  required  to  dry  oflF  the 
moisture  artificially  put  on  blackens  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hero  we  got  tlio  advantage  of  not  moistening  too  much.  Our 
overdried  nuts  absorbed  part  of  this  moisture,  and  they  could 
soon  bo  removed  from  tlic  discoloring  influence  of  sunlight,  and 
the  curing  finished  in  tlie  shade.  Manipulated  in  this  way,  the 
kernel  of  the  finest  palmer-shell  can  not  be  hurt  by  the  sulphur. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  observation  that,  as  a  rule,  the  harder 
the  .shell,  the  whiter  the  almond  bleaches.  This  rule  does  not 
hold  always  and  absolutely,  for,  while  no  paper-shell  approaches 
the  more  soft-shell  in  whiteness,  the  whitest  of  our  paper-shells  is 
also  the  softest-slielled — namely,  the  new  "California."  But 
while  the  market  pays  more  for  the  darkest  paper-shell  than  for 
the  whitest  soft-shell,  the  tourists  who  visit  our  yards  are  always 
nKJst  attracted  by  the  "  Standard,"  the  hardest  of  our  soft -shells, 
because  of  its  showy  whiteness.  In  the  market  it  brings  about 
two  thirds  the  price  of  our  black,  old-fashioned  paper-shell — that 
is,  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  But  just  here  I  had  one  of  my 
most  interesting  experiences  in  almond-gmwiiig.  I  sent  fair 
samples  of  each  of  our  four  varieties  to  San  Francisco  and  also 
to  Chicago.  I  was  struck  Vty  the  grotescpie  difference  in  the 
relative  prices  quoted  from  these  samples.  Thus,  iu  cents  per 
pound : 


Vabiitt. 


California  paper-NhcII. , 
rommon  pnpiTHhcll. .  , 

IjlIipKHltK' 

SuiiUard 


Chicago. 

14 

18 

13) 

12 

10* 

in 

» 

16 

The  tawny  skin  of  the  common  paper-shell,  easily  cracked  by 
twisting  in  the  fingers  and  yielding  a  large  weight  of  kernel  in 
proportion  to  weight  of  shell,  was  too  much  for  Chicago,  and  it 
was  quoted  away  below  tlie  lieavy-shelled,  hard-sheUed  Sfand- 
ar<l,  re(iiiiring  tlie  use  of  tlio  luinimer.  or  the  chinisy  nut-cracker, 
and  its  weight  consisting  largely  tif  waste  shell. 

If  any  of  these  varii'ties  had  a  kernel  suitable  for  the  ci>nfec- 
tionor  or  the  baker,  and  lie  bought  them  unslielled,  lie  couhl 
afford  to  jiay  considtTably  more  for  the  ])ai)er-slielis;  for  lie  would 
be  ])aying  for  littKi  else  but  kernels,  and  these  would  be  ea^ily 
extracted.  However,  the  kernel  used  in  candies  and  cakes  is  that 
of  the  iiiiport«'d  .lordau  almond,  in  San  Kraiicisco  as  invariably  a,s 
in  C-'hicago  or  Now  York.  It  is  imported  sIu'IIihI,  and  is  longer 
and  smoother  than  anything  we  liave  yet  jirotluced.  It  conn*  from 
Malaga.     Those  who  buy  nuts  by  tlie  p(»und  for  the  table,  or  to 
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oarry  in  tlie  ])()ckct,  would  save  iinmcy  by  paying  a  little  more 
for  paper-shells,  to  say  nothing  of  convenience  in  cracking — es- 
pecially as  a  pocket  nnt.  Tlmse  who  buy  them  for  children  in- 
clined to  use  their  teeth  as  nut-crackei's  would  save  something 
worth  more  than  money.  The  chihl  who  disobeys  and  clandes- 
tinely cracked  his  almonds  that  way  would  not  be  damaging  his 
teeth  as  much  as  if  chewing  a  hard  crust  of  bread  or  a  dry  toast. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  persons,  after  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject,  like,  or  tliink  they  like,  the  flavor  of  the 
harder-shelled  Standards  and  Languedocs  better  than  of  the 
paper-shells;  and  de  giistibus  non  est  disindandum.  The  writer 
hereof  has  no  preference.  He  never  did  eat  almonds,  nor  any 
other  imported  nuts  except  Brazil-nuts,  when  he  could  get  the 
native  nuts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

If  this  is  due  to.  early  associations,  the  almond  would  by  the 
same  token  be  the  favorite  nut  of  the  younger  generation  of  Cali- 
fornia almond-growers.  They  had  no  eatable  wild  nuts,  their  na- 
tive walnut  tree,  transplanted  to  their  homes  for  its  beauty,  bear- 
ing a  worthless  nut.  The  almond,  of  all  their  crops,  was  best 
jidapted  to  cultivate  and  felicitate  home  life.  They  harvested  it 
themselves,  knocking  the  nuts  off  the  tree  in  the  daytime,  husk- 
ing what  they  could,  and  carrying  the  rest  into  the  house  to  be 
husked  by  all  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  large,  old-fashioned  fam- 
ilies at  night.  Prices  were  high  then,  and  every  pound  husked 
meant  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty  cents.  With  such 
prices,  never-failing  crops,  and  little  or  no  cash  expense,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  almond-growing  became  popular,  nor  that  the  solid- 
■est  farmers  attribiite  their  present  comfortable  circumstances  to 
almonds.  Well  may  they  turn  from  these  degenerate  dime-a- 
pound  seasons  of  more  than  occasional  failure,  when  the  inevi- 
table Chinaman,  whom  the  Exclusion  Act  has  exalted  into  a  grasp- 
ing monopolist  of  labor,  takes  half  the  proceeds  of  the  harvest, 
a.nd  takes  it  before  the  producer  gets  the  first  penny  of  it  into  his 
own  fingers,  back  to  those  cheery  days  of  old. 

Cured  ready  for  market,  the  nuts  are  stored  or  shipped  just 
like  barley,  the  same  coarse  gunny-sack  being  used.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  that  of  the  cotton  sacks  used  by  Eastern  farmers,  by  them 
I)randed  and  kept  on  the  farm.  The  California  sack  is  also  often 
branded,  but  goes  all  the  way  to  the  final  market  and  never  comes 
back.  All  grain  is  shipped  from  Pacific  ports  in  that  manner. 
And,  though  the  single  sack  costs  but  seven  to  ten  cents,  the 
whole  expense  is  a  great  burden — estimated  for  the  State  at 
^2,000,0011  a  year — on  the  California  ])r()ducer.  He  can  not  escape 
it,  for  there  are  no  elevators.  Where  grain  has  to  be  handled 
from  five  to  ten  times  before  reaching  its  consumer,  the  sack  be- 
comes a  still  more  expensive  crudity,  shaving  down  the  ]>r<i(lu(rr's 
VOL.  ILL — 25 
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prutits.  To  the  >;rHiii->jr«iwt'r  the  avt-rupe  loss  by  it  is  ofliciiiUy 
I'Stiniatcd  at  tf'ii  per  iM'iit  of  liis  fjross  jiroot'tHls.  The  sacks  ulone 
Cost  lui*  six  per  cent  this  year  on  thi*  gross  proceeds  of  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  the  best  bn-wing  barley,  sold  at  a  jjrioe  twenty- 
five  percent  higher  than  that  realizi-d  liy  the  averap*  irrower  of 
the  common  grades.  How  much  1  paid  the  warehouseman  at 
home,  the  one  in  San  Francisco,  the  one  in  Liverinx*!,  and  the 
brewer,  eadi  of  whom  hamlletl  it  twice,  for  the  extra  work  of  the 
sack  system  over  the  elevator  system,  I  ilo  not  know.  They  may 
have  tlone  it  gratis,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate,  long  after 
the  system  is  universally  rei'<ignized  to  Ije  a  monstrous  and  un- 
nei-essary  burden,  we  sliall  be  held  to  it  by  the  same  caus«»  which 
binds  England  to  its  crude  passenger-coach  and  America  to  its 
deadly  haml-coupling  an<l  brake  on  its  freight  trains — the  ne«>es- 
sity  of  changing  all  at  mice  an<l  on  so  lar^fi-  a  scale  when  the 
change  is  made. 

But  the  bunlen  on  tlie  alnionii-grnwer  is  trilling— one  iter  ci-nt 
for  sacks  in  my  case — the  j)roduct  being  so  muih  more  valuable 
in  projMirtion  to  bulk.  The  .sack  is  altogether  an  a<lvantage.  It 
saves  the  delicate  shell,  and  furnishes  a  jilace  for  the  brand  of  the 
orchar<list  who  is  jiroud  of  his  ])roiliict  ami  wishes  to  work  up  a 
reputation  for  it.  and  also  for  another  brand  giving  the  name  of 
the  variety  containeil  in  each  sack. 

An  important  practical  (luestion  c<jnfronting  every  pros|H*ctive 
orchanlist  is.  How  st>on  will  my  trees  come  into  bearing  and  pay 
their  own  expenses  ami  interest  on  my  investment  ?  In  these 
days  of  harnessed  steam  an<l  chaineil  lightning,  youjig  America 
plants  for  himself  and  not  for  his  chiMren.  Some  old  men  who 
have  trie<l  it  a  little  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much 
planting  for  jtosterity  is  a  mistaken  kindness  for  which  j>oster- 
ity.  lying  in  the  shade,  kicking  uji  its  ln-els  and  lettini;  its  facul- 
ties rust  for  want  of  jtlanting  to  do,  returns  no  thanks.  The  al- 
mond is  an  early  bearer.  At  four  yejirs  from  the  set-il  the  orchard 
of  which  I  am  the  lessee  yielded,  at  abont  average  jirices.  alxuit 
eighty  ilollars  per  acre  gro.ss — sjiy  sixty  dollars  net.  This  year  at 
six  years  old,  jirices  consi<lerably  below  the  av»>rage,  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds will  be  about  one  hundred  and  t wiMity-live  d<illars  j>er  acn*. 
I  d<»  not  think  any  other  orchard  yiehled  so  mm-h  per  tree,  of  the 
BnmoHixe;  but,  on  tin*  other  hand,  thest*  trees  are  so  wide  apart 
(twenty-eight  feet)  that  there  an'  only  about  half  the  nsu.ul  num- 
lK»r  of  trees  on  an  ai-re.  Wliile  the  trees  are  >mfdl,  this  tells 
ngainst  t lie  yield  per  acre,  and  so  in  this  n'spect  this  orchard  is 
probalily  only  a  fair  example.  It  was  not  an  exceptionally  early 
Ix'arer.  In  a  general  way  il  may  be  Mtid  tiiat  an  almon<l  orchard 
yields  aw  quick  returns  iw  an  average  henl  of  beef  st^-ers,  but  not 
Its  (piick  as  a  herd  of  hi-ifers.     And  in  the  mean  time  the  planter 
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iloes  not  lose  tin-  use  of  liis  land.  He  plants  otlit-i-  crops  between 
the  rows  and  does  not  lose  a  single  year.  But  of  course  no  ordi- 
nary annual  cro])  can  yield  a  profitable  return  on  the  price  he  will 
have  to  jiay  for  land  known  to  be  adapted  to  ahnond.s. 

The  almond,  most  [nccious  by  weight  of  all  orchard  products, 
involves  the.  least  labor,  care,  anxiety,  expense,  and  skill  of  all, 
except  perhajis  the  prune.  In  recent  years  it  has  never  yielded 
the  fabulous  returns  occasionally  realized  by  the  growers  of  al- 
most every  f)ther  fruit  and  nut.  It  never  yields,  as  the  orange 
has,  a  comiietence  for  life  in  a  single  j'ear  from  ten  acres.  Its 
reasonable  expectations  are  about  one  hundred  dollars  net  per 
acre. 

The  old  Latin  form  of  the  word  almond  {Amygdala)  furnishes 
the  name  whereby  botanists  designate  the  genus  to  which  belong 
its  two  species  (.4.  communis,  the  sweet,  and  A.  amara,  the  bitter 
almond),  and  the  peach  [A.  persica). 


LEATHER-MAKING. 

By   GEORGE   A.   RICH. 
XV.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  SINCE  COLUMBUS. 

ZADOCK  PRATT,  the  great  leather  manufacturer,  once  gave 
as  his  toast  at  a  notable  trade  dinner,  "  There  is  nothing  like 
leather."  The  determined,  enterprising  spirit  indicated  bj'  that 
sentiment  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  mod- 
ern tanner,  and  it  is  possible  that  therein  lies  the  explanation 
why  one  in  tracing  the  course  of  that  industry  miist  look  so 
largely  to  recent  years  for  progress  and  development.  But  the 
course  of  this  development  furnishes  an  interesting  commentary 
upon  the  application,  or  more  accurately,  perhai)S,  the  lack  of 
application,  of  the  princi]jles  of  science  to  this  one  of  the  indus- 
trial arts.  Now,  the  art  of  tanning  is  one  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  science,  especially  of  chemical  science,  could  be  made  to  do 
most  effective  service.  The  operation  is  essentially  a  chemical 
one.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
union  of  gelatin  and  tannin,  chemistry  has  done  almost  nothing 
to  facilitate  the  operation.  It  is  not  to  that  that  the  industry 
owes  its  remarkable  progress;  rather,  it  is  to  the  invention  of 
improved  ajiparatus  for  hastening  old  processes.  Just  estimate, 
of  course,  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved  in  tanning  did  much  to  make  these 
inventions  possible.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  Mr.  C.  T. 
Davis  has  remarked  in  his  admirable  treatise  upon  leather :  "  Take 
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away  our  bark  and  hide  mills,  improved  leaches  and  vats,  hand- 
ling and  stuffing  appliances,  and  other  improved  constructions ; 
our  splitting,  scouring,  boarding,  whitening,  polishing,  pebbling, 
and  other  modern  mechanical  inventions,  and  our  steam-power  so 
economically  derived  from  the  use  of  spent  tan  as  fuel ;  turn  us 
out  of  doors  to  work  among  the  rude  contrivances  of  a  century 
past,  and  would  the  result  of  our  labor  show  an  extraordinary 
gain  either  in  time  or  qiiality  over  that  of  our  predecessors  ? " 
Any  review  of  this  development,  therefore,  though  it  is  a  record 
of  splendid  achievements,  is  not  one  of  the  discovery  or  introdun- 
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Fio.  1. — Section  of  Animal  Skin  (raagnitied).  a,  epidermis  ;  6,  dermis;  r-,  corium,  <ir  base  of 
the  skin ;  d^  fibrous  tissue ;  <?,  fat-cells  ;  /"  and  ij,  ducts  of  the  sweat-gland  ;  A,  sweat-glands  ; 
i,  hair;  ^,  hair-bulb ;  2,  sebaceous  gland. 

tion  of  new  principles.    It  is  a  record  of  mechanical  improvements 
and  business  economy. 

Unfortunately,  history  gives  us  little  definite  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  this  one  of  the  industrial  arts.  Surmises, 
however,  go  for  considerable  in  this  case.  The  skins  of  birds  and 
animals  formed  a  large  part  of  the  first  clothing  of  man.  Now 
these  would  be  found  to  grow  hard  and  horny  in  their  natural 
state,  and  on  exposure  to  moisture  to  become  putrid  and  offensive. 
Efforts  to  counteract  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  skins 
soft  and  pliable  for  use,  would  be  most  natural,  and  to  these  are 
traced  the  beginning  of  the  leather  industry — an  industry  which 
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in  its  iiK'ei)tion  can  ])rnperly  bear  iid  wider  dcsigiiatiuu  tliaii  tlie 
"dressing  of  skins." 

Leather,  in  the  Viroad  application  of  the  term,  is  a  combination 
of  gelatin  and  mineral  salts,  oil  or  tannic  acid.  The  hide  or  skin 
of  an  animal  consists  of  two  layers — the 
outer  (e])i(lennis),  a  liard  cellular  i)late 
into  which  neither  nerves  nor  blood-ves- 
sels penetrate ;  and  the  inner,  or  true  skin 
(dermis),  a  dense  membrane  composed  of 
fibers  interlacing  in  a  curiously  complex 
manner.  These  connecting  fibers  consist 
almost  wholh'  of  gelatigenous  tissues. 
They  will  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  thus 
forming  gelatin,  will  enter  into  solution 
with  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  will  combine  with  oil  and  tannin. 
As  such  this  tissue  forms  the  basis  of  all 
leather,  and  the  labor  of  the  tanner  be- 


comes one  of  bringing  it  into  chemical 

with  these 


Fig.  2. — Divisions  ok  a  Hide. 
.\  B  C  D  is  termed  the  "  butt.," 
.111(1  the  halves  of  the  butt 
marked  by  the  dividing;  Hue 
E  F  are  known  as  "  bends." 
II  H  are  the  "  cheeks,"  while 
the  upper  portion  of  the  butt 
figures  as  the  "  shoulders.'' 


or  mechanical  combination 
other  components. 

The  original  process  of  curing  skins 
was  probably  the  simple  one  of  cleaning 

and  drying  them.  Removal  of  the  hair  by  maceration  in  water 
seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  very  early  tribes,  and 
one  writer  has  suggested  that  the  idea  was  obtained  from  the 
natural  process  of  depilation.  They  must  certainly  have  been 
familiar  with  it  in  the  case  of  drowned  animals,  where  macera- 
tion can  be  j)lainly  observed.  Following  this,  smoke,  sour  milk, 
oil,  and  the  brains  of  the  animals  themselves  were  found  effica 
cious.  Many  of  these  primitive  methods  are  employed  at  the 
present  time,  thus  bringing  into  novel  conjunction  the  days  of 
the  roving  Massagetie  and  those  of  the  thrifty  American.  An 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  a  Massachusetts  tanner,  traveling  re- 
cently through  the  province  of  Winni])eg,  chanced  upon  a  small 
Indian  village.  The  place  was  in  no  way  interesting  except  in 
the  employment  of  the  squaws.  They  were  all  busily  engaged  in 
removing  the  hair  and  muscles  from  the  skins,  largely  those  of 
deer  and  moose,  which  tlie  bucks  had  taken  in  the  chase.  This 
they  did  by  means  of  sharpened  bones  which  thej'  i>lied  in  a  vig- 
orous manner,  rubbing  away  both  flesh  and  hair.  The  skins,  it 
seemed,  had  been  taken  from  the  animals  some  time  before,  and 
together  with  the  brains  partially  dried  in  the  sun.  After  the 
squaws  had  completed  this  scraping  process,  the  skins  were 
steeped  in  a  lather-like  mixture  made  from  water  and  dried 
brains,  and  were  then  reduced  to  a  soft  texture  l)y  frequent  knead 
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ing  and  similar  manipulation.  Ten  days  later  this  same  manu- 
facturer was  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  in  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
modern  tanneries,  and,  though  the  space  of  time  intervening  was 
only  a  little  more  than  a  week,  yet  in  it  he  had  traversed  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  art. 

In  order  of  development  after  these  crude  methods  came  the 
discovery  that  certain  astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances 
possessed  the  property  of  condensing  and  arresting  the  septic 
tendency  of  animal  membranes.  This  discovery  must  have  been 
made  very  early,  however,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  appears  among 
many  of  the  ancient  nations.      But,  whatever  the  time,  from  it 

dates  the  beginning  of  the  tan- 
nery. The  Egyptians  were 
])robably  among  the  first  to 
become  proficient  in  this  pro- 
cess of  preparing  what  had 
come  to  be  such  an  important 
article  of  personal  economy. 
Among  the  tapestries  and 
sculptures  that  remain  to  us 
from  them  are  several  which 
picture  the  operations  of  cur- 
rying, working,  and  stretching 
leather.  One  in  viewing  them 
might  almost  imagine  himself 
in  a  small  country  tannery. 
Figures  are  seen  using  the  fa- 
miliar awl,  polishing  -  stone, 
and  the  semicircular  currier's 
knife,  while  the  processes  de- 
picted are  very  suggestive  of 
the  present  day.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians are  by  no  means  to  be 
given  all  the  credit  for  this 
progress.     They  undoubtedly 


Flu.  3. — Tannku's  Bkam  and  Knivks.  The  hide 
wius  tlirown  over  this  hesim  after  tlie  liair  had 
Liecn  loosened,  and  with  the  worl<in(,'-knives  obtained  many  of  their  most 
(a  and  <•)  and  tlie  Hcshing-kuife  (t)  was  seraped  y^j^j.^l  ,ly  sut^'estious  from  the 
free  of  botli  hair  and  refuse.     Machinery  ha.s  "'^ 

very  larfjely  superseded  tliese  now. 


Arabs.  Those  roving  Bedou- 
ins were  by  n  ">  means  botanists 
in  the  mf)dern  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  had  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  peculiarities  of  such  plants  and  shrul)s  as  marked 
the  desert,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  Avas  the  acacia. 
That  this  knowl(>dge  was  a  ])ractical  one  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  tanning  properties  of  the  pods 
of  this  plant.  Tliey  were  experts,  too,  in  the  nuthods  of  depila- 
tion,  .so  tli.-it   the  Egyptians,  by  making  a  slmrt   excursion,  liml  at 
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hand  a  considerable  foundation  upon  wliicli  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  their  art.  But,  once  known,  its  extension  could  not  be 
hindered.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Libyans  wore  leather  cloth- 
ing, and  that  the  Phcjenicians,  whose  home  was  a  barren  stretch 
of  shore,  depended  largely  upon  it  in  the  construction  of  their 


Fig.  5. — Dash-wheel. 


ships.  Persian  and  Babylonian  leather  was  long  celebrated,  and 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Russians  were 
famoiis  as  skilled  tanners.  Hungary,  too,  acquired  an  early  name 
for  its  leather,  having  learned  a  peculiar  jirocess  for  making  it 
from  Senegal.  Boucher  carried  the  art  into  France;  while  Col- 
bert, the  enthusiastic  patron  of  all  the  industries,  did  all  that  he 
could  in  the  way  of  personal  and  public  effort  to  extend  it.  Thus 
it  was  that  leather  became  more  and  more  an  article  of  general 
use,  and  thus  it  was  that  by  the  time  Columbus  started  on  his 
hazardous  voyages  there  had  already  grown  nj)  a  considerable 
industry  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

But  despite  all  this  growth  the  processes  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  tanning  were  not  really  understood  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  became  objects  of  scientific  study. 
Before  that  time  the  art  was  purely  an  em])irical  one.  Tlie  im- 
mediate successors  of  Columbus  brought  with  them  to  America 
such  crude  knowledge  of  it  as  was  curi-ent  at  the  time.  Leather 
being  a  prime  necessity,  tanneries  were  started  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement of  each  community,  either  by  the  men  of  that  craft  or  by 
the  large  farmers  for  their  own  convenience.  Leather  formed 
at  tliat  time  no  small  i>art  of  people's  clothing;  indeed,  leather 
breeches  ajipeared  clear  into  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the 
wearing  of  them   was  largely  conliiicd  tn  servants  ami  laborers. 
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It  figured  ill  nearly  all  the  arts.  It  was  used  for  harnesses  and 
saddles.  It  was  fashioned  intn  boxes  and  articdes  of  ornament. 
It  served  both  as  a  proteetioii  and  defense.  Nevertheless,  but  lit- 
tle progress  eould  be  made  until  tlie  settlers  had  C)btaiiied  a  stfjck 
of  domestic  cattle.  Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  of 
these  animals  to  America  on  his  second  voyage  thither  in  1493. 
By  IGIO  they  had  been  introduced  into  Virginia,  while  Plymouth 
and  the  New  Netherlands  received  a  supply  a  few  years  later. 
Tanneries  then  were  started  North  and  South.  In  a  list  f>f  trades- 
men to  be  sent  to  Virginia  in  KJtid  are  enumerated  tanners,  leather- 
workers,  and  shoe-workers.     In  1649  Captain  Matthews,  an  active 


Fit;,  tt. — iliDE-MiLL.  The  aluivo  figures  ( rt  and  A I  represent  a  workinjr  plan 'iftlic  "  .Sliuver" 
hiile-niill.  or  ordinary  "tullinj;"  ^toek.s  fur  sort<iiin(.'  hiilis.  It  is  essiiitially  the  same  as 
the  apparatus  used  for  fulling  eloth,  and  is  undouliteilly  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
washint;  maehine. 


figure  in  Virginian  history,  received  legislative  commendation 
for  his  enterprise  in  the  building  of  a  tan-house,  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  and  the  employment  of  eight  shoe-workers.  The  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  however,  a  dozen  years  afterward  had  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  industry,  passing  a  law  which  required  that  tan- 
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houses  should  be  built  in  every  fi>unty  :it  the  ouunty  tharge,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  eiuploynieiit  of  tanners  and 
curriers.  The  rates  of  liides  and  shoes  were  fixed,  and  stringent 
eflforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  hides.  Maryland 
adopted  similar  measures:  but  Beverly,  writing  a  few  years  later, 
says  (jf  these  enterprises  that  "a  few  hides  were  with  much  ado 
tanned  and  made  into  .servants'  .shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate 
that  planters  don't  care  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  others." 

Fortunately,  the  industry  fared  better  in  its  first  planting  in 
New  England,  and  Higginson  probably  struck  the  secret  of  this 
good  fortune  when,  in  lt;:i(i,  he  called  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  cattle  in  ilassachusetts,  and  the  "  store  of  sumacke 
trees,  good  for  dyeing  and  tanning  leather."  Cattle  continued  to 
inulti])]y  ra])idly  from  lti:!o  to  It'i.'iO,  but  the  j)rices  jdaced  upon 
them  were  so  high  that  few  were  slaughtered.  But  in  the  latter 
year  the  cessation  of  immigration  from  Europe  caused  a  depres- 
sion in  the  cattle  market,  and  they  began  to  be  killed  freely,  thus 
supplying  the  tanners  with  the  necessary  hides.  Tlie  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  in  lti40,  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
industry,  and  jiassed  a  law  puni.shing  those  who  slaughtered  cat- 
tle and  neglected  \o  save  the  hides  and  have  them  tanned.  But 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  thought  that  they 
mu.st  take  a  stronger  hand  in  the  jtushiiig  of  this  industry — those 
were  in  truth  the  (.lays  of  infant  industries,  and  of  detailed  trade 
regulations — and  so  special  laws  were  passed  for  tliat  purpose. 
Proti'ction,  in  the  current  political  sense  of  the  word,  was  not 
known  tlien,  but  the  same  ends  were  attained  through  the  guiltl 
privileges.  The  general  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1042,  is 
ty])ical  of  tlicse  regulations.  This  declared  that  no  leather  over- 
limeil  or  insulliciently  tanned,  or  not  thoroughly  dried  after  tan- 
ning, should  be  exposed  for  sale.  Tanners  jmtting  leather  into 
hot  or  warm  "  moors,"  where  the  leather  shoulil  heat  .•md  burn, 
were  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  each  olTense.  Curriers  were 
not  to  dress  any  leather  imi)erfectly  tanned  or  dried,  nor  use  "  any 
deceitful  or  subtle  mixture,  thing,  way  or  means  to  corrupt  or 
hurt  the  leather,  nor  curry  any  sole  leather  with  anything  but 
with  good,  hard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  would  re- 
ceive ;  nor  dress  or  curry  any  upper  leather  but  with  good  and 
sufli<-i«'nt  stuff,  not  .salt,  ami  .should  thoroughly  li(pior  it  until  it 
would  receive  no  more ;  tiiey  Were  not  to  burn  or  scald  .'iny  leather 
in  tile  currying,  on  forfeiture  for  every  one  marred  by  unworkman- 
like handling,  to  bo  judged  by  the  oath  of  suOicient  witnesses." 

Tiiis  hiw,  jirobalily.  was  of  little  value  to  the  industry,  as  soim- 
years  later  it  was  repealed,  and  all  efforts  to  enact  simihir  meas- 
ures prove<l  fruitless.  It  tiirows  an  interesting  light,  however, 
upon  some  of  the  methods  and  |iractic«'s  then   in  vogue,  as  it  was 
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stated  tliat  these  laws  were  jiassni  in  consideration  "<if  the  dam- 
aj^e  or  injury  wliieli  many  sustaincii  by  the  ill-eurinf;  of  leather, 
and  by  the  shoemakers  in  makin^j  it  ujj  into  shoes  and  boots." 
Thus  left  to  shift  for  itself,  the  industry  steadily  thoujjh  slowly 
projjressed  with  the  country  until  IStio,  when  new  inventions  and 
imi)niv«'ments  in  jirocesses,  and  enerjfetic  men  at  the  head  of  it, 
jfave  it  a  decided  impetus  which  has  constantly  gained  in  force 
since. 

As  has  been  said,  the  fun<lanit  iital   processes  of  tanninp  have 
changed  very  little  since  the  early  days.     The  hides,  as  they  came 
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t(j  tile  tanner,  were  first  waslieii,  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  the 
hair,  soaked  in  vats  of  water  an<i  lime  or  ashes.  After  having 
been  thus  unhaired,  they  were  put  over  a  beam  and  scrajied  until 
evtiy  remnant  of  (lesh  had  been  renioveil.  After  anotln-r  wjisli- 
ing  tliey  were  "  laid  away  " — that  is.  jiacked  in  vats  in  alternate 
layers  of  ground  hemlock  or  oak  b.iik.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
bring  about  the  desireil  unitm  of  the  gelatin  and  tannin.  The 
ojieration,  however,  was  a  slow  one,  :ind  oftentimes  many  months 
wore  re(|uired  to  comjilete  it.  Hut  study,  of  course,  b.is  lieeii 
since  given  to  tin-  details  of  these  various  st«'ps,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  saving  of  time.  In  the  preliminary  jirocess 
of  depilation  there  jire  two  methods  wiiich  are  now  commonly 
followed  by  Ameri<'an  t.-mners.  The  first  is  known  as  the  "  liming." 
which  is  used  largely  in  the  preparation  of  u)iper  leather ;  and  the 
second,  known  n,s  "sweating."  which  is  use<l  for  stde  leather.  In 
flu-  "liming"  pmcess  the  hides  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  linu» 
and  water,  as  indicated  above,  until  the  hair-bulbs  are  looseniHl. 
In  sweating  then'  are  two  mi-thoils  also:  the  warm  swi-at.  with 
the  temperature  of  the  pit  at  Hm»";  and  the  cold  sweat,  with  it  at 
'lO"  or  <i<»".  The  former  method  is  in  general  use  in  southern 
Kurope.  while  the  latti-r  is  not  only  .\merican  in  origin. but  is  the 
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fiivorite  one  wit li  taniifr.s  cm  this  side  of  tlie  water.  Again,  the 
])i-()C('ss  of  (Icpilation  is  still  further  hastened  by  the  use  of  a 
mineral  acid,  like  sulj)huric,  or  by  the  handling  of  the  hides  in 
the  old  sour  li(|uors  where  the  tannic;  acid  has  become  largely 
converted  into  gallic  acid.  There  are  strong  advocates  of  both 
cold  sweating  and  warm  sweating,  and  of  acid  and  non-acid 
methods,  but  there  are  no  data  on  which  pre-eminence  can  be 
assigned  to  any  one  of  them.  All  have  played  an  important 
part  in  abbreviating  the  tanner's  work.  Following  depilation 
the  hides  are  colored  or  x>assed  through  a  series  of  vats  contain- 
ing liquors  of  varying  strengths,  and  then  laid  away.  Here,  also, 
it  is  a  matter  of  oi)inion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  time  that 
should  be  given  to  each  of  these  operations.  The  late  Hon. 
Gideon  Lee,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  tanning,  de- 
clared that  he  found  quick-tanned  leather  of  firmer  and  closer 
texture,  and  at  the  same  time  heavier  and  more  durable.  By 
keeping  the  hides  too  long  in  the  liquors  or  vats  the  gelatin 
was  disolved.  But,  whatever  the  general  census  of  opinion,  these 
processes  have  reduced  the  time  required  in  the  tanning  of  a  hide 
from  twelve  and  eighteen  months  to  f<mr  and  six  months.  Visions 
of  a  still  greater  abbreviation  have  been  common,  and  "  quick  tan- 
ning processes"  appear  about  so  often.  Some  of  these  are  his- 
torical.   They  include  attempts  to  force  the  tannin  into  the  hide  by 


Fig.  It. — Belt  Si'Littino  Maohink. 

hydrostatic  pressure,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  They  include  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  osmose  and  kyanizing.  The  latter  experiment  was  made  by  a 
yoiing  English  engineer,  who  in  his  early  life  had  been  engaged 
in  preserving  wood  by  kyanizing  with  chemical  agents.  He  came 
to  this  country  and  spent  ten  thousand  dollars  in  constructing  a 
large  iron,  egg-shaped,  copper-lined  tank.  This  was  capable  of 
holding  one  hundred  butts,  and  of  resisting  an  immense  pressure. 
He  provided  pumps  so  that  he  couM  exhaust  the  air  of  this  tank, 
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converting  it  into  an  alnmst  I'lrfict  vacmnn,  an"!  at  the  same 
tiint*  ftiive  liiiuor  into  it,  iiro«lncin^  a  pn-ssure  of  om-  hundred 
pounds  to  till'  square  inch.  Bi-tween  the  hides  lie  placed  cocoa 
matting,  so  tliat  the  free  circulation  of  the  liquor  should  be  in  no 
way  intfrfen-d  with.  In  tlit-  top  of  tlie  tank,  whi-n-  it  was  impos- 
sible to  put  hides,  some  small  blocks  of  wood  were  ])laced.  He 
afterward  exhausted  the  air  in  bis  tank,  foree<l  in  the  liquor,  and 
then  waited  several  days,  but  his  exjieriment  was  a  complete 
failure.  On  examining  the  contents  of  the  tank,  he  found  the 
wood  thoroughly  saturated  with  tannin,  but  the  hides  were 
scarcely  cohired.  Th»^  pressure  that  would  kyanize  wood  would 
not  tan  leatiier.     Recently  attemjits  have  bi-iMi   made  to  emjiloy 
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I'lectricily  to  lia-strn   the  operation,  but   as  yet   no  jiractical  and 
satisfactory  "(piick  tjinning"  jtrocess  has  been  found. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  pioneer  tanneries  remain.  Tliat,  however, 
which  used  to  belong  to  .Matliias  ( )g<len  and  I'olonel  ( (liver 
Spenci-r,  at  Klizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  17H4.  was  probably  a  good 
exani|*l)-  of  tlie  original  type.  That  c'onsisted  only  of  forty  or 
lifty  oblong  boxes,  without  cover  or  outli-t  below,  sunk  into  n 
bod  of  clay  n<'ar  a  small  stream.  The  boxes  did  duty  h,s  vats 
ami  lca<'hi'S.  ( )n  oni-  siile  of  thi'in  stood  an  open  shed  which 
fronted  a  half-dozen  more  boxes,  the  "  limes"  and  "  pools  "  of  the 
iM'ani-house,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  circular  trough,  made 
of  hi'Wfd  timbiT,  fifteen  fei-t  in  diametiT,  in  which  tin-  bark  was 
cruslii'ii  by  alternate  woodi-n  and  stone  whet-Is  |iropi'lled  by  two  old 
horHOH.  It  was  esHentially  a  honie-nmde  plant.  The  wind  swept 
through   it   without  hin<lranci>.  an<l   the  rain  and   snow  beat  tin- 
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challenged  upon  it,  hasti'iiing  tlie  decay  of  the  vats  and  boxes, 
and  giving  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  tannery.  But  despite  all 
this  crudeness,  as  Bolles  has  said,  and  investigation  tends  to  con- 
firm, in  tliis  way  throngliout  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  European  country  except 
England,  was  made  even  before  the  separation,  to  an  extent 
more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

As  already  noted,  the  tanner  owes  more  to  the  mechanic  and 
machinist  than  to  the  chemist.  In  1793  Deyeux,  a  French  chem- 
ist, discovered  that  tannin  was  a  peculiar  body,  and  two  years 
later  Seguin  proved  that  it  was  the  active  principle  demanded  in 
the  operation  of  tanning.  This  led  to  something  of  a  study  of  the 
properties  of  tannin  and  its  distribution.  In  1801  Banks,  an 
English  chemist,  foi;nd  that  it  was  contained  in  terra  japonica 
or  catechu,  and  since  then  the  list  from  which  it  can  be  extracted, 
and  profitably,  too,  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  use  of  liquor 
containing  this  active  principle  of  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  the 
"ooze,"  as  it  is  called,  was  suggested  in  England  in  17.51»,  but  it 
was  first  rendered  practically  successful  by  Fay  in  1790,  and 
Seguin,  of  France,  in  1795.  The  English  had  rendered  their 
leather  flexible  by  giving  it  a  thorough  beating  with  hammers 
by  hand.  Switzerland,  as  early  as  1800,  used  water-power  ham- 
mers, and  subsequently  replaced  them  with  stamps.  Berendorf, 
of  Paris,  in  1842,  invented  a  pressing  stamp,  afterward  supple- 
mented by  Harvey  and  Devergue  with  a  roller  which  accom- 
plished the  same  thing  by  passing  it  back  and  forth  over  the 
leather. 

These  advances  in  Europe  were  not  duplicated  in  the  industry 
in  this  country.  They  had  their  counterparts  here,  however,  and 
in  the  end  the  progress  of  the  Americans,  which  is  measured  in 
this  case  by  the  shortening  of  the  operations  and  the  cheapening 
of  the  product,  kept  pace  with  their  craftsmen  across  the  water. 
Accidents  are  said  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  any  industry.  Analyses  of  these  incidents,  however,  usually 
show  that  the  accident  lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  there  happened 
to  be  an  observing  man,  of  suggestive  mind  and  quick  applica- 
tion, about  when  the  occurrence  took  place.  Barrels  full  of  apples 
probably  had  fallen  before  the  historic  one  caught  the  eye  of  a 
Newton.  The  steam  of  the  tea-kettle  might  be  making  music  to- 
day without  any  further  results  had  not  fertile-minded  Watt.s,  or 
his  double,  heard  it  and  seen  it.  In  the  same  way  these  forward 
steps  in  the  making  of  leather  came  from  a  combination  of  ordi- 
nary incidents  and  practical  men  who  saw  in  them  suggestions 
for  better  things.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  about  these 
changes  in  this  country  was  Colonel  William  Edwards.  He  built 
a    tannery    at    Northamjiton,    Mass.,   about    1790,  selecting   the 
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clayey  side  of  u  hill  for  its  location.  There  was  a  fine  spring  of 
water  just  above  his  vats,  ami  tlu'  natural  tlow  of  it  was  enougli 
to  keep  them  tilled.  Colonel  Edwards's  tirst  inijirovoincnt  on  the 
tannery  of  the  day  was  the  making  of  a  place  beneath  the  vats 
for  carrying  away  the  spent  liqnor.  The  Ogden  and  Spencer 
tannery.it  will  be  vomemborod.liad  no  ]jrovisinn  for  g(>ttingrid  of 


Fio.  13. — Glossing  J.vck. 

Fiiis.  11, 12,  I.'?,  iind  14. — A  {,'reat  variety  of  machinery  lia.s  been  introduced  for  finishiii<r  the 
leather  after  it  has  been  tanned.  Most  prominent  among  thera  are  those  figured  above. 
The  object  of  the  boarding  machine  i.s  to  bring  up  tlie  grain  and  give  a  granular  appear- 
ance to  tlie  leather.    The  other  machines  are  for  the  details  of  the  process. 


that  refuse.  Colonel  Edwards,  too,  arranged  his  leaches  in  tiers, 
one  above  the  other,  and  used  a  suction-pumiJ  for  raising  the 
liquor.  He  built  a  mill  for  grinding  his  bark,  and,  instead  of  the 
customary  horse  as  motor  power,  used  water.  Perceiving  that 
his  leather  tanned  faster  in  summer,  the  application  of  heat  was 
suggested,  and  the  result  was  the  invention  of  the  copper  heater. 
Dry  hides  had  become  very  plentiful  at  that  time,  and  Colonel 
Edwards  had  used  a  stone  wheel  to  soften  them.  This,  however, 
was  a  slow  operation,  and  as  an  experiment  the  colonel  took  a 
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few  of  the  hides  oue  day  to  a  fulling  mill  that  was  ueai*.  The 
result  of  that  venture  was  the  hide  mill.  The  work  of  Colonel 
Edwards  was  amplified  and  supplemented  by  others,  until  the 
leather  industry  had  become  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  in 
the  country.  Of  these  changes  Mr.  Pratt,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made,  said  in  1859 : 

"  From  18]  5  to  1835  tanneries,  which  luul  jsreviously  been  host- 
less  though  not  homeless,  were  provided  with  roofs  and  shelter. 
From  1830  to  1836  we  adoi^ted  several  improvements  in  manufact- 
uring, among  which  was  a  change  in  the  method  of  unhairing 
the  hides.  Discontinuing  the  use  of  lime,  we  adopted,  for  sole 
leather,  the  process  of  sweating,  a  method  which  was  falsely  pat- 
ented in  this  country,  having  been  known  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Germany.  Another  improvement  was  the  substitution 
of  fulling  or  softening  in  the  hide  mill  in  place  of  the  old  process 
of  soaking  and  breaking  over  the  beam.  "We  also  discontinued 
the  wasteful  operation  of  skiving,  and  by  these  imjarovements  we 
succeeded  in  producing  at  less  expense  a  larger  quantity  and  a 
better  quality  of  leather.  The  old  method  of  thrashing  the  bark 
was  rejjlaced  by  the  rotary  grinding  stone,  and  this  plan  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  the  bark  mill,  invented  by  Tobey  and  others, 
worked  at  first  by  horse-power  and  afterward  by  steam  and  water 
power.  As  the  principles  of  tanning  became  better  understood, 
the  bark  was  ground  fine,  instead  of  coarse,  as  before.  The  old 
lever  pump  made  way  for  the  i^ress  and  screw  pump ;  the  old 
slicker  of  wood,  stone,  or  glass  gave  place  to  the  rollers  made  of 
brass.  The  water,  also,  was  no  longer  applied  cold  to  the  bark, 
but  heat  was  added  to  the  leaches,  by  heaters,  pan  and  steam,  and 
thus  the  tannin  was  more  efi'ectually  extracted.  Larger  leaches 
came  into  use,  and  the  leather  was  put  through  a  series  of  baths 
containing  ooze  of  diif  erent  strengths.  Manual  labor  gave  place 
to  the  more  economical  force  of  steam  and  water  power.  The 
change  from  the  tanneries  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  present  may 
be  described  as  a  change  from  chaos  to  system,  from  waste,  confu- 
sion, and  long  delay,  to  method,  economy,  order,  and  dispatch." 

These  changes  are  represented  in  the  hide  mill,  the  bark  mill, 
the  splitting  machine,  the  stuffing-wheel,  the  scouring  machine, 
and  the  boarding  machine.  The  hide  mill  was  the  invention,  or 
rather  adaptation,  of  Colonel  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made,and  the  patent  granted  him  by  the 
Government  bears  the  date  of  December  30, 1812.  The  next  patent 
on  this  mill  was  not  taken  out  until  1807,  the  patentee  being  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brown,  of  Boston,  thus  showing  how  comparatively  few  and 
slow  were  the  changes  in  it.  The  object  of  these  mills  is  to  soften 
the  tough,  dry  hides  so  as  to  render  them  not  only  easier  of 
manipulation  biit  readier  to   absorb  the  tannin.     The  mills,  as 
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used  at  the  present  time,  vary  in  coiistruction  according  to  the 
grades  of  leather  desired.  Some  of  them  ai'e  simply  great  dnims, 
the  interiors  of  which  have  been  stuck  over  with  rows  of  oak  pins. 
In  this  way,  when  these  drums  are  put  in  motion,  tlie  hides,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  number,  fall  upon  the  pins 
and  are  thoroTighly  beaten  and  their  fibers  loosened.  The  more 
common  form  of  the  mill,  however,  consists  of  a  reservoir  into 
which  are  projected  a  number  of  arms  or  beaters  connected  by 
rods  to  a  shaft  outside,  and  this  latter  as  it  revolves  imparts  a  re- 
ciprocatorj-  vibrating  motion  to  the  beaters.  But  how  little  ad- 
vance even  tliis  is  upon  the  ancient  Egyptian  fuller  is  apparent  to 


Fig.    15. — .STlKtlXQ-WllKEL. 


one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  some  of  tlu'  old  prints. 
These  show  the  rolls  of  cloth  wetted  and  manipulated  between  a 
block  and  concave  inclined  table,  with  the  water  passing  into  a 
trough  at  the  bottom.  These  all  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
modern  fulling  or  the  modern  hide  mill.  The  hide  mill  was  in- 
troduced among  American  tanners  about  18:i(i,  at  Salem,  but  it 
did  not  really  come  into  general  use,  especially  among  the  hem- 
lock tanners  of  New  York,  until  Is.Vi.  Perha])S  the  invention 
best  entitled  to  the  term  "  epoch-making  "  is  that  of  the  splitting 
machine.  Indeed,  it  was  the  pioneer  of  the  great  improvements 
in  the  industry,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  no  other  than  to  revolu- 
tionize the  currying  and  finishing  business  in  this  country.  Pre- 
vious to  its  invention  the  tanned  hides  had  been  shaved  down  to 
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the  (lesiivd  tliirkiifss  hy  liaiid,  entailing  obviously  a  great  waste 
not  only  in  time  but  in  the  large  portions  of  the  hide  which  it  was 
necessary  to  throw  away.  By  the  use  of  these  machines,  however, 
these  same  liidcs  may  be  split  into  two,  three,  or  even  five  parts, 
of  such  thickness  as  is  desired,  and  each  part  rendered  available. 
This  machine  was  not  really  perfected  until  about  1860.  As  early 
as  1800  rough  attempts  had  been  made  to  split  leather  by  ma- 
chinery, and  in  1809  Setli  Boyden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  secured  a  pat- 
ent for  such  au  inveutioTi.     But  there  were  serious  obstacles  which 


1»ai:k  Mill. 


rendered  it  impracticable,  and  it  was  left  to  the  ingenious  mind 
and  skilled  hand  of  Alpha  Richardson,  of  Boston,  to  overcome 
them.  He  secured  his  first  patent  in  1831,  but  lie  continued  to 
make  improvements  upon  this  device  until  185G.  Then  all  were 
grouped,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  splitting  machine  was 
the  result.  This  machine  is  the  one  which  is  now  in  common  use 
among  American  tanners.  Its  machinery  is  somewhat  complex. 
It  consists  of  a  small  cylinder  upon  which  is  placed  the  hide  or 
leather  to  be  split.  As  this  cylinder  turns,  the  leather  is  drawn 
against  a  sharp  knife  firmly  bolted  to  the  bed  of  the  machine. 
Above  the  knife  is  a  stiff  spring  which  holds  the  leather  closely 
to  the  edge  of  the  blade,  and  a  gauge-roller,  which  by  means  of 
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screws  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  side,  and  by  sectional  tubes 


or  rings  serves  as  a  friction-roller. 


ill  length,  and  by  thi.'iu  an  urdinary  cnw 
three  or  foiir  distinct  parts  witli  tlic 


When  it  is  desired  to  split 
whole  hides,  a  still  more 

^.  complicated  machine 
is  employed.  This  is 
known  as  the  belt-knife 
splitting  machine,  and 
was  invented  in  1854 
by  Josej^h  F.  Flanders 
and  Jere.  A.  Harden, 
of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
The  knife  in  this  ma- 
chine consists  of  an 
endless  band  of  steel, 
which  revolves  at  a 
high  speed,  with  its 
cutting  edges  close  to 
the  sides  of  a  pair  of 
rollers.  Through  these 
latter  the  leather  is  fed 
and  pressed  closely 
against  the  knife.  The 
lower  roller  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  rings 
which  are  capable  of 
yielding  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate themselves 
to  the  varying  thick- 
ness of  the  hides.  The 
thickness  of  the  splits 
is  determined  by  a 
small  hand-screw,  by 
which  the  upper  roller 
is  raised  or  depressed 
as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. The  knife  itself 
in  its  course  of  revolu- 
tion comes  in  contact 
with  an  emery-wheel 
and  thus  is  kept  keen. 
These  machines  pre- 
sent a  blade  varying 
between  fifty  -  seven 
and  seventy-two  inches 
liidc  can  be  split  into 
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It  wuuld  be  iiuijuy.sible  to  even  enumerate  tlie  many  inventions 
that  liave  been  made  to  save  hand  labor  and  hasten  the  various 
])roc'esses  of  finishing.  Amono;  the  most  serviceable  is  the  scour- 
ing machine.  "When  the  leather  is  taken  from  the  vats  it  is  usu- 
ally covered  with  dust  and  sediment  and  stained  with  i-esinous 
matter.  Formerly  these  defects  were  removed  liy  hand  with 
Ijrush,  stone,  and  slicker;  now,  however,  it  is  done  by  "scrub- 
bers ■'  and  st'ouring  machines.  There  is  a  variety  of  these,  but  in 
general  they  consist  of  a  level  table  or  platform  which  is  freely 
movable  in  all  directions.  Mounted  above  it  is  a  reciprocating 
frame,  in  which  are  fixed  brushes  and  pieces  of  slate  and  thin 
stone.  Bj-  the  movement  of  this,  with  a  small  jet  of  water,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leather  is  scoured  aud  brushed.  Another 
invention — this  to  replace  the  work  of  the  currier  in  paring  and 
evening  and  bringing  out  the  grain  of  the  leather — is  the  whitener. 
Essentially  this  machine  is  like  a  lawn-mower.  It  performs  its 
work  through  the  cutting  action  of  a  small  cylinder  with  sharp, 
oblique  edges.  The  cj'linder  itself  moves  to  and  fro  over  the 
leather  while  the  knives  revolve  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  times 
per  minute.  In  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Korn,  one 
of  the  most  skillful  leather-finishers  in  the  country,  these  knives 
are  fastened  to  an  endless  leather  belt,  and  are  set  diagonally,  so 
that  when  the  cut  is  made  on  the  beam  as  it  passes  down  in  front 
of  the  operator  it  is  a  sliding  one.  The  knives  are  cleared  on  the 
edge  by  an  automatic  finger  and  sharpened  by  an  automatic  hand. 
In  the  Union  leather  whitener  the  belt  contains  thirtj^-two 
knives,  while  the  cylinder  revolves  3,780  times  per  minute,  and 
the  pendulum  swings  to  and  from  the  operator  at  a  speed  of 
ninety  a  minute.  These  machines  can  do  the  work  of  from  four 
to  eight  men,  and  do  it  as  well.  Still  another  finishing  machine 
is  the  stuffing-wheel,  l)y  which  the  tallow  and  oil  are  worked  into 
the  leather.  This  was  jiatented  in  this  country  in  185.5  by  L.  W. 
Fiske,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  though  it  had  been  previously  used  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  crude  idea  of  a  stuffing-wheel  is  a 
revolving  hogshead  into  which  the  leather  and  grease  are  put 
and  a  current  of  steam  or  heated  air  passed  through.  The  success 
of  this  wheel  did  much  to  revolutionize  the  character  of  the  upper 
leather  of  this  country.  By  it  the  oil  and  tallow  were  worked 
into  the  center  of  the  fiber,  thus  making  the  leather  soft  and 
yielding  instead  of  stiff  and  hai-d  as  of  old.  These  devices  near- 
ly all  had  tlieir  origin  about  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  when 
workmen  were  scarce  in  the  North,  aud  when  manufacturers 
had  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  means  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. 

In  point  of  importance,  next  to  the  invention  of  the  splitting 
machine,  stands  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  utilizing  spent  wet 
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tan.  Both  were  economical  devices.  The  New  England  tanners 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  dry  their  spent  tan  during  the  sum- 
mer and  store  it  for  winter  iise.  It  was  then  broiight  into  service 
to  heat  li(iuors,  and  in  some  cases  to  generate  steam  for  general 
tanning  purposes.  It  was  found,  however,  that  nearly  a  half  of  it 
was  lost  in  drying.  The  result  was,  that  attention  began  to  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  it  to  greater  advantage.  In 
1852  Joseph  B.  Hoyt  conceived  the  ideathat  the  wet  spent  tan 
might  be  burned  in  a  detached  brick  furnace.  He  made  the 
experiment  at  his  tannery  in  Woodstock.  Ulster  Coimty,  N.  Y. 
After  several  trials  he  was  successful,  and  got  from  the  utilization 
of  this  hitherto  useless  product  enough  power  to  drive  his  whole 
machinery.  Since  the  success  of  Mr.  Hoyt  a  number  of  furnaces 
have  been  devised  for  burning  this  wet  tan.  That  of  Mr.  Hoyt, 
as  perfected  by  him,  consisted  of  two  pairs  of  ovens,  each  pair 
being  connected  with  three  horizontal  flue  boilers.  Each  oven, 
with  its  boiler,  was  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  had  a 
separate  feed-pipe,  steam-pij^e,  and  water-tank.  The  only  things 
in  common  between  the  ovens  were  the  fire-room  and  the  chimney. 
The  ash-pits  were  the  entire  width  of  the  grate,  and  the  distance 
from  the  under  side  of  the  grate-bars  to  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit 
was  nearly  five  feet.  This  permitted  a  double  current  of  air  to 
form  in  the  ash-])it,  the  cold  one  entering  at  the  front  near  the 
bottom,  passing  toward  the  back  end,  becoming  gradually  warmed 
by  the  intense  heat  from  the  grate,  a  part  entering  the  oven 
through  the  gi'ate,  and  the  rest  finally  passing  out  of  the  ash-pit 
at  the  front  at  a  temperature  of  300°.  By  closing  the  furnace  so 
as  to  prevent  the  return  current,  the  temperature  of  the  ash-pit 
could  be  raised  to  500°.  The  success  of  these  furnaces  worked 
an  immediate  change  in  the  whole  tannery  economy.  Hitherto 
tanneries  had  been  limited  to  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they 
could  get  good  water-power.  Now  such  power  was  not  necessary. 
Tanneries  could  be  located  in  the  open  flats,  where  access  was 
easy,  and  where  the  inconveniences  and  expenses  of  elevations 
could  bo  avoided.  Fuel  was  no  longer  an  item  of  importance. 
Tanners,  therefoi-e,  were  not  obliged  to  confine  tliemselves  to  one 
great  building,  but  they  could  spread  out  into  as  many  smaller 
ones  as  their  convenience  and  business  demanded.  They,  further- 
more, were  no  longer  obliged  to  consider  the  cost  of  generating 
steam,  and  as  a  result  labor-saving  machinery  commended  itself 
to  all.  The  discovery  of  this  method  of  burning  wet  spent  tan 
has  been  the  determining  element  in  the  construction  of  the 
modern  tannery.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  leather. 

From  the  definition  of  leather  already  given — a  cbemical  or 
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mechauical  coiuliinatioii  of  gelatin  and  tannin  ur  niim-rul  suits 
or  oil — it  is  evident  that  tanne<l  leather  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
leather.  Indeed,  there  may  be  wiid  to  be  tliree  kinds,  deju'iidinfj 
on  the  constituent  elements.  There  are  (1)  tanne<l  leather,  in 
which  the  gelatin  is  combined  with  ttinnin  or  tannic  acid ;  (2) 
tawiil  leather,  in  which  tlie  m'ehitin  is  combinetl  with  mineral 
wilts;  and  (3)  shanioyed  leather,  in  which  the  gelatin  is  com- 
binetl with  oils  and  fatty  substances.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has 
distinguishe«l  between  the  first  of  these  and  the  s«*cond  and  third 
by  the  st^iteinent  that  tanne<l  leather  is  a  chemical  combination, 
its  characteristic  being  that  water  will  not  separate  its  constituent 
elements  or  dissolve  their  connection,  whereas  in  the  cas««  of  the 
others  it  will  return  them  to  their  original  comiM>nents.  All 
three  kinds  of  leather  are  made  largely  in  this  country.  Tawed 
and  shamoyed  leather  are  used  extensively  for  gloves,  clothing, 
and  domestic  purjMjses.  Some  of  the  liner  tjualities  have  a  wide 
use  for  fancy  finish  and  ornamentation ;  but  ri*d  tanmnl  leather  is 
the  oltlest  in  this  country,  and  overt ojts  the  others  by  far  in  ex- 
tent anil  importance,  and  the  jirocesses  descrilxil  have  Ix-en  those 
I>ertaining  to  its  manufacture.  And  there  is  a  wide  variety  iu 
tliat.  The  heavier  grades  of  leather,  such  as  are  used  for  trunks 
aiid  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  mivde  from  the  butts  or  the 
back  of  the  hi<les  of  the  buflfalo,  ox,  and  cow.  The  lighter  grades, 
such  as  kip  or  upper  leather,  are  made  from  the  hides  of  young 
cattle  older  than  calves  and  from  the  hides  of  a  small  bree<l  of 
cattle  common  to  India,  Russia,  and  Africa;  while  all  the  si>ongy 
leather  and  morocco,  or  its  imitation,  is  prejiared  from  sheep  and 
goat  skins.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  only  general,  but 
they  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry  ilivide.  American  tanners,  too,  have  not  Wfu  slow  alxiut 
intnxlucing  new  varieties  of  leather.  Japanntnl  h-ather,  iise«l 
largely  for  fancy  work  and  for  certain  styles  of  shoes,  was  first 
matle  in  this  country  in  ISls  by  Seth  Boydeii,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  the  manufacture  of  this  the  leather  is  first  coat*-*!  with  a  com- 
pound of  lins(M>d  oil,  umber,  and  lampblack,  apjilird  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  is  treatinl  t<j  a  varnish  made  of  i'russian  blue  and 
linseed  oil."  The  leather,  which  hml  prt«viously  b«HMi  stretched 
over  frames,  is  afterward  run  into  ovens  heated  »ip  to  K.'*"  Fahr. 
Ni'Wark,  too,  wa-s  tlie  original  home  of  the  enamele«l  leather  in- 
dustry, David  Cnx'kett  having  intnHlucod  that  finish.  This  is 
made  much  like  the  japanned  leathi-r.  exct-pt  that  it  is  less  smooth 
and  less  highly  poliHiii«i,  the  aim  iN-ing  to  bring  the  grain  into 
relief.  This  is  uw-*!  almoM  wholly  in  the  covering*  of  carriages, 
and  it  is  n  branch  in  wliich  America  has  always  held  the  lead. 
Alligator  skins  were  lirst  t^nined  in  Louisiana  alniut  is.'t.'i,  and  a 
roiiHidorabln  buBiness  hiu*  since  grown  up  in  sonte  of  the  States. 
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The  leather,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  novelty  than 
as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  industry.  American  tanners,  too, 
have  been  quick  to  learn  the  methods  of'making  the  best  of  the 
foreign  varieties  of  leather,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  even  im- 
proved on  the  original  processes.  Among  these  leathers  of  for- 
eign origin  are  russia,  a  strong  and  pliant  variety,  generally  of  a 
red  or  black  color,  and  with  a  peculiarly  penetrating  odor  due  to 
the  oil  of  birch ;  and  Cordovan,  a  small-grained,  soft  leather, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Sjianish  city  of  Cordova.  It  was 
from  the  gradual  modification  and  improvement  of  this  last  that 
the  so-termed  morocco  leather  has  resulted.  This,  with  its  brill- 
iant colors  and  beautiful  finish,  has  come  to  be  very  widely  used. 
The  manufacture  of  it  is  carried  on  in  nearly  all  places  where  the 
leather  industry  flourishes  at  all,  but  the  centers  of  the  business 
are  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Lynn,  Mass. 

The  distribution  of  the  tanneries  in  this  coimtry,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  centers  of  the  leather  trade,  has  been  largely  determined 
by  the  distribution  of  tanning  materials.  Tannin,  the  active  vege- 
table principle  of  tanning,  has  been  found  in  a  wide  variety  of 
plants  and  trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  only  sub- 
stances used  largely  here  are  the  bark  of  the  oak,  the  hemlock, 
and  the  si;mach.  Hemlock  bark  is  found  generally  north  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  throughout  northern  New  York,  north  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  throiigh  Maine  and  Canada.  Oak  bark,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  lesser  ranges  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  while  the  sumach  flourishes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Southern  sumach,  however,  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  that 
obtained  from  Sicily,  and  much  of  this  is  imported.  Some  other 
varieties  of  tanning  materials  also  are  imported,  like  terra  ja- 
ponica,  but  the  staff  of  the  tanner  in  this  country  is  the  oak  and 
hemlock.  It  is  in  those  sections  of  the  country  that  the  tanneries 
are  found.  New  York  is  the  largest  general  leather  market  in 
the  United  States,  while  Boston  stands  close  to  it,  especially  in 
upper  leather.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore, 
too,  are  leading  trade  centers.  The  growth  of  the  industry  has 
been  very  marked  since  18G0.  In  1850  the  total  product  of  leather 
in  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $32,801,796,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested was  estimated  at  $18,900,.557.  New  York  State  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  with  an  output  valued  at  $9,804,000;  while  Penn- 
sylvania came  next,  with  $5,275,492 ;  and  Massachusetts  third, 
with  $3,519,123.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  output  had  increased  to 
$113,348,330,  and  the  capital  invested  to  $50,222,034.  There  were 
then  3,105  tanneries  in  the  country.  The  position  of  the  six  lead- 
ing States  is  well  represented  by  this  table : 
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Statb. 

■MablU- 

BMOU. 

C^4laL 

BUM. 

Sidaiu 

TbulTalorof 
ptoiaa*. 

648 
SHfl 
1S3 
H3 
M 
808 

§;ia,<WI8,6S5 
11.71<i,4U 

^..-•M  1-4 

S.022.»»0 

4S4,78t 

^ 

N,»  York 

Ma>-it(*bujketui 

\|  ,1.,    

IllilmU 

Ohio 

4!sft7,87S 

• 

Tljere  wore,  besides  this,  2,319  currying  establishmeut^  in  this 
country,  with  a  product  valued  at  more  than  $71,000,U(iO.  Tlie  cen- 
sus fifjfures  for  ISOOwill  undoubtedly  show  even  larper  increases 
in  production.  This  increase  is  rellecteil  in  the  importation  of 
hides,  which  for  the  year  18'J1  afffrrej^attnl  $','T,!t3(i,75"J.  During 
the  decmle  ini]>ortant  tanneries  liave  been  started  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  industry  is  constantly  expanding.  This 
fact  ap|>ear8  in  the  extension  of  the  American  leather  trade  abr<>nd. 
but  this  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  The  exports  of  leather 
in  IH',11  aggregated  gtri.dv'O.sr)!!,  a  gain  of  a  little  more  than  a 
million  dollars  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Sole  leather 
led,  with  a  sale  of  40,OS4,8;).'J  pounds  abroad,  at  a  total  sum  of 
$0,4.11 1,71;  1.  It  is  interesting  further  to  compare  the  exinirts  of 
leather  and  the  manufactures  of  it  for  the  past  five  years  : 

Vs*r.  Vilac  of  Kxporu. 

1886 $1  I.SC.I.US? 

1887 ir..-.':».'..;c»2 

1888 l'.t..578,489 

1889 23,712,814 

18tK) 27.<XHi,1.34 

1891 ;t(',73(;,319 

The  gain  in  the  exports  of  leather,  inileo<l,  have  kept  pace  rela- 
tively with  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of  it  abroa<l,  such  u»  Ixwta 
and  shoes.  Rut  .\niericans  possess  certain  im]Mirtant  advant;i.:'  - 
in  the  making  of  h  nther  that  shouhl  give  them  a  stronger  hoi. 
the  Eun»|M'an  markets.  The  continental  tanneries  have  no  In-lter 
facilities  for  getting  hides,  and  they  are  handicajiped  by  the  lack 
of  oak  and  hemlock  l>ark  which  our  own  maniifacttinrs  have  jit 
hand.  But,  despite  all  this,  the  leather  industry  stands  among  the 
first  in  thi«  country  in  dignity,  enterprise,  nnd  magnitude.  In)|><>r- 
tant  advaiu'es  are  y<'t  to  Im<  niade  :  but  with  the  natural  a<lvan- 
tages  of  our  tanners,  their  thrift  and  inventiveness,  with  a  con- 
Ktantly  expanding  home  nuirket  and  a  i>ossible  foreign  one,  then* 
ttppearu  to  be  no  reasrui  why  it  should  lose  its  relative  rank. 
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PROPER  DIET  FOR  HOT  WEATHER. 

Et  ])r.  n.  e.  yorke  davies. 

THE  Englishman  is  very  conservative  in  his  ideas  and  averse 
to  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  at  all  events  so  far  as  his  diet 
is  concerned,  and  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  is 
averse  to  change  even  where  the  change  is  for  his  good  in  this 
respect.  The  manners  and  customs  of  generations  gone  by  with 
regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  are  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  present  age,  with  this  exception  that,  of  course,  the  refine- 
ments of  cookery  have  brought  into  requisition  many  delicacies 
in  the  way  of  dishes  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  The  maid  of 
lionor  in  these  days  does  not  drink,  or  have  allowed  her,  a  gallon 
of  ale,  as  did  those  of  the  time  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  for  her 
breakfast  (it  is  to  be  hoped  she  did  not  consume  it),  for  she 
now  drinks  tea  or  coffee,  then  unknown.  But  though  her  appe- 
tite may  be  the  same  as  in  those  days,  and  doubtless  even  in 
maids  of  lionor  is,  custom  has  altered  its  constituents.  The  exi- 
gencies of  season  compel  the  individual  to  dress  differently  win- 
ter and  summer,  so  as  to  equalize  the  warmth  of  the  body ;  and 
to  a  certain  extent  most  people  do  this,  but  it  is  very  apparent 
that  it  is  the  discomfort  of  feeling  the  cold  that  induces  them  to 
put  on  in  winter  a  different  kind  of  dress  to  that  worn  in  summer. 
A  man  would  look  very  absurd  if  during  the  summer  and  the  hot 
months  he  was  seen  out  wrapped  in  furs  and  thick  clothing ;  but 
though,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  one  or  two  former  papers  on 
diet,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  better  and  more  perfectly  equalized 
by  the  food  that  is  taken  than  by  its  external  covering  in  the  way 
of  clothes,  few  people  adapt  their  diet  to  any  particular  season  of 
the  j-ear  or  its  temperature.  The  ordinary  individual  eats  the 
same  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter — the  same  routine  of  bread,  meat,  puddings — and  the 
majority  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  consume  almost  identically 
the  same  food,  only,  perhaps,  more  delicately  manipulated  in  our 
time  by  culinary  art.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  middle-class  cook,  or  the  aristocratic  chef,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  physiology  of  dietetics.  His  aim 
seems  to  be  to  furnish  a  substantial  or  delicate  meal,  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  utterly  regardless  of  the  dietetic  value  of  its  constitu- 
ents, and  whether  they  are  more  particularly  adajjted  to  hot  or 
cold  weather.  Eating  is  considered  by  many,  whose  intellectual 
attainments  ought  to  teach  them  better,  almost  a  religious  duty, 
an  irksome  one,  it  is  true,  as  some  would  say,  but  one  that  neces- 
sity compels  them  to  perform.  My  own  ojiinion  is  that  the  physi- 
ology of  food   should   be  taught   the  rising  generation  as   an 
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important  item  of  sclioul  life.  If  tliis  wiTe  so,  wliat  a  vast  diffiT- 
t-noo  it  would  make  in  the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual ;  and  with  what  a  reserve  of  strength 
lie  would,  if  properly  nourished  in  early  life,  commence  his  strug- 
gle with  the  world,  whether  lliat  struggle  involved  physical  or 
mental  work! 

In  the  first  place,  his  frame  would  be  jiroperlj'  developed,  his 
brain  nourished,  his  digestive  powers  in  perfect  condition,  and  he 
would  not  have  in  his  daily  work,  literary  or  otherwise,  or  when 
old  age  advances,  to  fall  back  upon  stimulants  to  give  him  the 
necessary  appetite  fur  his  midday  or  evening  dinner.  Cicero 
says,  "  To  live  long,  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly."  When  I  say 
that  the  jihysinlogy  of  food  .should  form  a  ])art  of  every  man's, 
and,  I  may  aiM,  more  particularly  of  every  woman's  education,  I 
mean  that  they  should  know  what  particular  use  each  food  is 
applied  to  in  the  economy,  and  what  jiarticular  food  is  suited  for 
intellectual  work  in  contradistinction  to  muscular  work;  and 
further,  what  particular  food  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  system  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Fewer  wives 
would  be  widows  and  children  orphans  if  the  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold a<lai)ted  or  ordered  her  husband's  food  to  meet  his  re<iuire- 
ments,  and  made  it,  or  saw  that  it  was  made,  tempting  and  i>ala- 
table.  But  what  obtains  now  in  most  middle-chvss  households  ? 
The  husband  comes  home  to  dinner  weary  and  hungry  to  fin<l 
warmed-up  meat,  or  a  washy  stew,  awaiting  him,  or,  worse  still, 
an  underdone  joint  and  half-cooked  vegetables.  Perhai>s  this 
goes  on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  until  some  day  or 
other  an  illness  occurs,  and  his  constitution,  exhausted  for  the 
want  of  proper  food  to  nourish  his  complex  organism,  succumbs 
to  it. 

In  the  houses  of  the  very  wealthy  this  stjito  of  things  seldom 
occurs — perhaps  it  would  be  bettor  if  it  occasionally  did,  for  a 
lif»!  of  indolence'  and  ease  would  be  h'ngthened  by  occasional 
starvation.  Half  the  illness  that  occurs  at  one  season,  I  think  I 
can  safely  say,  is  duo  to  im])roi)er  dieting  taken  at  another.  Wo 
lii-ar  of  jH'opIf  feeling  wcjik  in  the  spring,  or  suffering  from  those 
different  ailments  due  to  malnutrition,  such  as  lioils,  skin  dis- 
eases, obesity,  or  debility.  Now  this  would  not  bo  so  if  the  ix?r- 
Hon  adaptei]  his  diet  to  his  r<M|uirements  and  to  the  season.  No 
sensible  person  would  tiiink  of  kee]iing  a  large  lire  burning  in  liis 
room  in  the  summer.  If  he  did,  he  would  undoubt^Hlly  soon  foel 
the  effect  of  it;  but  many  a  man  who  would  feel  himself  insull^nl 
if  lio  were  not  thought  ii  sensible  jtersoii,  will  e.-tt  in  the  summer 
to  roplotion  foods  the  jjarticular  action  (»f  which  is  to  supply 
heat  in  excesH.  Perhajis  I  can  not  do  betli-r  hen-  tbaii  to  exjilain 
tliiit  llie  fttods  that  ore  converted   into  heat— that  is,  keep  up  the 
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heat  of  the  body — are  starches,  sugar,  and  fat ;  and  those  that 
more  particularly  nourish  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  are 
the  albiimen  and  salts;  and  a  perusal  of,  or  reference  to,  the 
following  table  will  show  what  these  are,  and  also  the  amounts 
of  the  different  constituents  they  contain.  At  a  glance  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  largest  proportion  of  summer  food 
should  consist  of  green  vegetables,  cooked  or  as  salads;  white 
or  lean  meats,  such  as  chicken,  game,  rabbits,  venison,  fish,  and 
fruits. 


Table  thawing  the  Percentage  Composition  of  Various  Articles  of  Food. 

Water. 

Albumen.      £ 

tarch. 

Snga 

I.          Fat. 

Salts. 

Bread 

87 

8 
16 
15 
15 
13 
15 
18 
75 
83 
82 
91 
91 

5 
23 
86 
66 
88 
88 

36-8 
36 
44 
72 
51 
72 
63 
63 
39 
24 
15 
74 
68 

64 
74 
78 
75 
77 
74 
78 
62 
16 
91 

8-1 
15-6 
10-8 

6-3 
12-6 

6-3 
23-0 

2-1 

1-3 
11 
1-2 
2-0 

4-1 

2-7 

4-0 

41 

33-5 

28-4 

44-8 

19-3 

14  8 

18-3 

12-4 

16-5 

9-8 

7-1 

8-8 

18-9 

13-2 

27-6 
21-0 
18-1 
9-9 
16-1 
140 
20-4 
16-0 

'6'i 

47-4 

73-4 

66-3 

69-4 

58-4 

79-1 

55-4 

32-0 

18-8 

8-4 

9-6 

5-1 

5-8 

3- 
73- 
4- 
4- 
5- 
0-' 
2- 

'3- 

6- 
5- 
2- 
6- 

77M 
5- 
2-f 
5-' 
6-^ 

3            1-6 

1  1-3 

2  2-0 
9            2-4 
t             5-6 
t             0-7 
5             2-1 

l           '6-2 
I            0-2 
i            0-5 

i         h'-h 

5  3-9 
t  26-7 
1             1-8 

0-7 
24-3 
31-1 

6-3 

3-6 
29-8 

4-9 
31-1 
15-8 
48-9 
66-8 
73-3 

4-1 
16-4 

15-45 
3-8 
2-9 

13-8 
5-5 

10-5 

30-7 
83-0 

2-3 

1-7 

Wheat-flour 

Barley-meal 

1-7 
2-0 

Oatmeal 

3-U 

Rice 

0-5 

Peas 

2-5 

Arrowroot 

0-7 

Carrots 

1-0 

Parsnips 

1-0 

0-6 

Cabbage 

0-7 

Sugar 

Treacle 

New  milk 

0-8 

1-8 

Skim  milk 

0-8 

Buttermilk 

Cheese 

0-8 
5'4 

Cheddar  cheese 

4-5 

Skim  cheese . 

Lean  beef 

4-9 
5-1 

Fat  l)eef 

4-4 

Lean  mutton 

4-8 

Fat  mutton 

3-5 

4-7 

Fat  pork 

2-3 

2-1 

Dried  bacon 

2-9 

().\  liver 

3-0 

Tripe 

2-4 

Cooked  meat,  roast,  no  dripping 
being  lost ;   boiled  assumed 

2-95 

Poultrv 

R-' 

1-2 

1-0 

Eels 

1-3 

1-4 

Entire  egg 

White  of  egg ...    

Yolk  of  egg 

1-5 
1-6 
1-3 

Beer  and  porter 

2-0 

0-2 

I  know  that  I  am  warring  with  many  established  opinions, 
and  I  know  that  the  ideas  I  am  promulgating  in  regard  to  diet 
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arc  a  little  contrary  to  those  generally  received ;  but  I  think  I 
shall  succeed  in  convincing  those  who  will  go  carefully  into  the 
matter  with  nu-  that  many  j)reconci'ived  Cdneejitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diet  will  not  bear  invi-stitcation.  Perhaj)s  the  jmrticular 
condition  of  the  system  that  I  am  called  upon  to  treat — obesity — 
gives  me  a  greater  insight  into  the  exact  effect  of  diet  than  falls 
t«  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  physician  or  specialist.  To  begin  with, 
I  will  assail  a  time-hcmored  belief — viz.,  that  meat  is  a  heating 
food — tliat  is,  in  tlie  sense  of  giving  warmth,  and  raising  the  heat 
of  the  body;  and  that /ari;i«cro».v  foods  are  the  rfiYr.sf.  People 
believe  that  the  less  meat  they  eat  in  the  summer  the  better, 
"  because  it  tends  to  heat  the  system."  Now,  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  dieting  people  for  the  reduction  of  fat  by  dietetic  means 
only — and  this  I  have  to  do  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — I  am 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  farinaceous  foods,  sugar,  and  fat, 
and  giving  large  (juantities  of  meat,  green  vegetables,  stowed 
fruit,  and  other  non-fattening  substances,  in  quantity  regulated 
according  to  the  height,  weight,  and  jdiysical  or  mental  work  of 
the  individual,  male  or  female,  as  the  CJise  may  be;  with  the 
result  that  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year  peoi)le  tell  me  that 
they  do  not  feel  too  warm,  ck)the  as  they  will.  To  so  great  an 
extent  does  this  sometimes  occur,  that  I  am  obliged  to  supple- 
ment the  non-fattening  diet  by  giving  a  little  heat-forming  food, 
such  lis  cream,  or  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  bread,  or  a  small 
(juantity  of  fat.  The  result  is  at  once  apparent.  The  body 
warmth  becomes  more  comfortable.  Now,  what  does  this  show  ? 
It  shows  that  the  foods  that  supply  heat  are  more  particularly 
farinaceous  foods,  sugar,  and  fat ;  *  and  this  is  a<lmitted  by  all 
dieticians  now.  If  this  is  so — ami  it  undoubtedly  is — it  naturally 
stands  to  reason  that  when  the  external  temperature  j>erforms 
this  duty,  the  individual  can  not  require  so  much  food  that  will, 
by  its  chemical  dccmnposition  in  the  body,  maintain  a  high  tem- 
perature, and,  if  taken,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  excess,  become 
an  incumbrance  by  being  stored  as  fat.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  argument  which  I  have  use<l,  where  the 
heat-forming  food  is  cut  off  by  ine,  is  wliere  the  surplus  fat  in 
the  body  is  in  excess — that  is,  in  corjiulency — and  when  it  is 
desirable  to  get  rirl  by  dietetic  means  of  the  a<*cuinulate<l  fat  in 
tiio  .system.  In  this  case  the  fat  is  the  storehouse  from  which 
the  system  ilraws  to  sustain  its  warmth,  as  long  as  the  stonnl  fat 
is  in  excess. 

A  fat  animal  will  live  without  food  months  longer  than  a  thin 
one.  A  pig  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  cliff  at  Dover  was  dug  out 
ulivo  one  humlreil  and  sixty  days  after.     Wlien  it  was  buried  by 

*  Thp  Ki-klinn  rain  Iwrlvr  |iounil«  uf  f*l  ■  day. 
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the  fall  it  weiglied  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  when 
dug  ovit  it  weighed  only  forty. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  proper  diet  for  hot  weather.  In  tlie 
first  place,  we  .must  take  into  consideration  the  occupation  of  the 
individual.  A  man  doing  sedentary  work  or  intellectual  work 
would  not  require  the  same  diet  as  a  person  doing  laborious  mus- 
cular work  ;  but  this  article,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  individual  earning  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain.  If  a  man 
earns  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain  he  must,  if  he  wishes  to 
live  long,  maintain  his  health  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  is,  he 
must,  in  some  form  or  other,  take  muscular  exercise.  He  may  do 
it  by  brisk  walking,  tennis,  bicycling,  shooting,  hunting,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  pursuits  that  the  average  Englishman  indi;lges 
in ;  so  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  diet  that  I  should  lay  down  as 
suitable  for  summer  will,  under  these  conditions,  almost  univer- 
sally applj'. 

Nature  apparently  knows  what  is  good  for  us,  and  Nature 
furnishes  for  the  different  seasons  suitable  substances  in  the  way 
of  food.  But,  of  course.  Nature  assumes  that  man,  being  a  rea- 
sonable being,  should  study  and  apply  them  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
but  Nature  in  this  case  credits  man  with  attributes  that  in  this 
matter  he  seldom  possesses,  or,  at  all  events,  does  not  care  to  use 
if  he  does  possess  them.  Men  do  not  study  Nature  as  much  as 
they  should,  at  least  the  majority  do  not.  If  they  did,  they  would 
see  that  in  the  warm  weather  fruit  should  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  daily  food.  The  most  suitable  articles  for  hot 
weather,  experience  tells  me,  are  fish,  such  kinds  of  meat  as  fowls 
and  game,  green  vegetables,  salads,  and  fruit.  Farinaceous  food, 
that  is,  starches,  should  be  taken  in  the  very  smallest  quantity 
only.  Sufficient  sugar  would  be  found  in  the  different  fruits  that 
the  season  of  the  year  produces,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
supplemented. 

In  a  former  article  on  The  Proper  Diet  for  Cold  Weather,  I 
illustrated  what  I  meant  by  giving  one  or  two  samples  of  a  day's 
dietary  for  an  ordinary  individual,  and  I  will  here  do  the  same. 
Of  course,  in  an  article  of  this  kind  it  would  be  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  distinctly  draw  a  dietary  suitable  to  each  individual. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  taking  into  consideration  the  mode  of 
life,  the  idiosjaicrasies,  the  intellectual  work,  the  peculiarities  of 
constitution  of  a  particular  person ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary healthy  person,  of  course,  these  distinctions  are  not  neces- 
sary. If  a  man  is  too  fat,  he  would  require  certain  modifications  ; 
if  he  is  gouty  or  biliously  inclined,  slight  change  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  to  go  into  this  would  be  unnecessary  and 
out  of  place,  and  every  intelligent  person  must  alter  and  adapt  the 
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<liptai_>  Ki  iii>  111.  .Ill-- and  to  liih  .sjMcial  rt^juiri-iin-m^.  PojK'  wivs. 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  uuin,"  and,  undnuljt^Hlly,  if  l«.>ng 
lifo  and  comfort  aro  to  bo  uttaincxl,  many  would  do  well  to  lay  hii;! 
aphorism  to  heart.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  ordinary  sizo  doinp 
ordinary  ]>hysioal  or  mental  work,  this  would  represent  an  ortli- 
nary  day's  food  for  hot  weather,  a^j  far  as  quantity  and  constitu- 
ents are  coueorntHl : 

UcEA.KFjLaT,  8.30  to  9  A.  M. — Two  cujtt  of  tea  or  ooffi^j,  ^weetenixl  with  Mccb*- 
rine,  one  or  two  t^-a^ixiuDfiiU  of  crcruii  in  each ;  1  or  of  dry  toast,  thinlT  but- 
\»T\A  ;  4  on.  of  fillet]  or  boiled  fisli,  Huch  a«  pluicc,  solo,  whiting,  haddock,  ood, 
or  trout,  or  K  om.  of  cold  chicken,  cold  tongue,  or  of  grilled  steak  or  chop. 

Lrscn,  1.30  i-.  m. — Two  or  tliree  fiunces  of  cold  inutlun,  beef,  or  lauih:  8  or  4 
ozs.  of  green  vi-gi-taliles,  plainly  boili'd,  plenty  of  green  MtUd,  made  with  vioeigar, 
hut  without  oil ;  4  or  5  ots.  of  stewed  fruit ;  water,  or  3  or  8  glasses  of  pure  dry 
Moselles  or  other  lihino  wines. 

AFTBB.Noo.t  Tka,  4.30,  ir  UKsiuBu. — Two  cu[>8  of  tea  OS  at  breakfast ;  nothing 
to  eat. 

Di.vNeit,  7  to  8.  — Julienne,  or  clear  vegetable  soup;  3  or  4  ozs.  of  fish;  3  or  4 
ott.  of  any  rtd  mettt,  or  of  chicken,  rabbit,  game,  or  venison  ;  fl  o£«.  of  any  grt<en 
vegetable,  with  gravy  from  the  meat  only ;  4  ors.  of  stowed  fruit  or  of  r.nw  fruit  ; 
a  little  stole  or  pulled  bread,  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese. 

This  diet  may  be  variwl  as  to  hour;  but  three  meals  only 
.should  be  taken  daily,  and  only  snflicient  at  each  meal  to  satisfy 
ai)petite.  Fruit  may  be  t^tkeu  at  otlu-r  times,  and  any  quantity  of 
fluiil,  so  lont?  Its  it  does  not  contain  sugar;  any  number  of  pleas- 
ant alcoholic  and  other  beverajfes  suitable  for  the  hot  weather, 
and  particularly  suitable  for  tlio.-ie  who  should  not  take  i]uantitie6 
of  sugar,  will  be  found  in  a  bo<jk  I  wroto  two  or  three  yejirs  ago,* 

Fruit  is  only  beneficial  in  moderate  quantity.  If  taken  in  ex- 
cess, ami  out  of  jiroportioii  to  other  fiH>d,  it  is  apt  to  deninge  the 
bowels  and  cause  diarrh(i*n;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  if 
it  is  eaten  underripe  or  overrijM^ — in  the  former  case,  from  it« 
undiii;  acidity  ;  ami  in  the  latter,  from  its  strong  tendency  to  fer- 
ment and  decompose  in  tlu'  digestive  tract.  Fruit  diminishes  the 
acidity  of  the  sin-retion  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  virtue  of  this  is 
a'lvantageous  in  gout. 

It  goes  without  Kjiying  that  more  fluid  is  nec<>s.snry  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold.  IndiiHi,  so  long  as  it  is  a  harmless  fluid,  I 
quiMition  whether  too  much  can  Im-  taken.  Fluid  in  this  way  is  to 
llie  kidneys  what  fresh  air  is  to  tin-  lungs,  and  the  wiuste  of  meat 
not  used  in  the  system  is  carriisl  ofl'  by  its  aid. 

A  meat  diet  is  he<ilthy  an<l  life-prolonging  if  supiilement^l 
with  plenty  of  fluid  to  <arry  olT  its  wiute.  Tliat  fluid  should  lx> 
taken  in  large  (|uantilies  in  tlie  summer  is  a  wise  itmvision  of 
Nnttir(>,  AM  the  skin  carries  off  a  larg(«  amount  of  witslv  fmm  tho 
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system,  and  therefore  its  activity  should  be  stimulated  in  every 
way,  and  it  is  most  desirable  by  frequent  baths  to  keep  the  pores 
open.  The  perspiration  drying  on  the  skin  leaves  a  deposit  of  its 
salts  and  other  waste  constituents,  and  these  should  be  washed  off 
as  a  matter  of  health.  A  very  useful  appliance  for  this  purpose  is 
the  "  massage  rubber,"  patented  by  Mr.  Crutchloe.  This  consists 
of  a  serrated  India-rubber  surface,  and  when  used  it  cleans  the 
skin  of  all  scurf  as  a  Turkish  bath  does,  rapidly  brings  the  blood  to 
the  surface,  and  has  the  conditioning  effect  that  grooming  has  on 
a  horse.  The  India  rubber  seems  to  act  on  the  skin  much  as  it 
does  in  erasing  lead-pencil  marks  from  paper,  and  acts  in  a  way 
that  no  towel  or  brush  can  equal.  All  the  old  loose  scurf  of  the 
skin  is  cleared  off,  and  a  soft  and  smooth  surface  results.  After 
the  brisk  use  of  this  dry  rubber,  a  tepid  bath  is  a  great  adjunct  to 
health  in  hot  weather,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cooling  and  refreshing 
results.  I  see  a  well-known  man  in  the  Hospital  Gazette  says  the 
massage  rubber  acts  like  a  charm  in  rheumatism. 

It  would  be  no  use  advising  those  who  take  stimulants  for  the 
sake  of  their  stimulating  qualities,  that  spirits  and  beers,  and  cer- 
tain wines,  are  too  heating  in  the  summer ;  and  that,  however 
suitable  port,  sherry,  spirits,  and  beer  may  be  in  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  the  most  suitable  beverages  containing  alcohol,  for 
this  reason,  are  those  known  as  the  light,  dry  Moselle  wines. 
Even  claret  and  Burgundy  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin, 
and  taken  in  excess  are  therefore  apt  to  disagree  and  derange  the 
stomach.  Where  a  nice  dry  Moselle  is  drunk  in  fairly  moderate 
quantity  no  harm  can  accrue.  Of  course,  the  quantity  that  wovild 
apply  to  one  person  does  not  apply  to  another,  and  a  free  drinker 
would  certainly  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  two  bottles. 

The  man  who  lives  to  eat,  drinks  after  his  soup  a  glass  of  pale 
sherry;  after  his  fish,  Rhine  wine;  with  his  joint.  Burgundy  and 
champagne ;  with  the  entrees,  Bordeai;x  or  Burgundy ;  with  the 
ice,  champagne  or  liqueur,  and  with  his  dessert  probably  some  old 
crusted  port.  But  the  man  who  eats  to  live  would  be  satisfied 
with  one  pint  of  dry  and  delicate  white  wine,  such  as  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  to  cover  the  whole  of  this  menu. 

It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the  system  can  not 
assimilate  more  alcohol  than  is  contained  in  a  pint  of  dry  Moselle 
or  claret,  or  in  a  half-pint  of  sherry  or  three  pints  and  a  half  of 
table  beer,  supposing  it  to  be  in  that  form ;  or,  if  taken  in  the 
form  of  whisky,  about  a  wineglassful  of  pure  whisky  per  day. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  excess  of  any  of  these  quantities 
would  be  absolutely  injurious  to  health,  and  many  might  and  do 
exceed  them  considerably  for  very  many  years  with  impunity ; 
but  still,  in  ordinary  individuals,  this  is  the  quantity  that  can  be 
taken  with  no  harm  whatever.    In  some  houses  people  seem  to 
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tako  stimtilauts  at  all  hours,  ami  only  the  nther  day  a  nobloinaii 
ttiltl  me  that,  visiting  a  certain  house,  his  valet  came  into  his  IkmI- 
r<Kim  at  ten  in  the  morning  bringing  a  pint  of  champagne.  On 
his  telling  him  he  did  not  want  it,  his  valet  said, "  If  your  lord- 
ship does  not  drink  it,  they  will  think  you  are  ill  I"  "  His  lord- 
ship" did  not  drink  it,  but  the  champagne  did  uui  go  down  to 
frighten  his  host.  I  imagine  gout  must  Ix'  a  jiernument  institu- 
tion in  that  household,  and  that  the  family  vault  must  be  as  well 
stocked  as  the  wine-cellar. 

In  the  summer  acidulatt'd  drinks  are  the  most  grateful  to  the 
palate,  and  in  the  August  number  of  this  journal  last  year  I  gave 
a  number  of  these  in  an  article  called  Beverages  for  Hot  Weather. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  refreshing  beverage  in  sum- 
mer, and  certainly  the  most  harmless,  is  the  proj)orly  made  cup  of 
tea;  but,  alas  I  huw  seldom  does  the  ordinary  English  household 
in  England  get  a  properly  made  cuj)  of  tea  or  coffee  I  The  lirst 
cup  may  be  by  chance  drinkable,  or  it  may  have  infused  half  an 
hour,  and  therefore  contain  all  the  tannin  and  other  <:'  ible 

and  injurious  products  of  the  leaf.  Now,  while  on  tli'  .  '.of 
tea,  I  should  like  to  give  a  rational  and  sensible  mode  of  making 
it  for  breakfast  or  other  meal  with  which  it  may  be  tjtken.  Any 
one  walking  up  or  ilown  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.,  will  s»h'  in  a 
win<lo\v  half  a  dozen  cups  that  he  might  reasonably  imagine  had 
been  becjueathed  the  establishment  by  fioliath  of  Gath.  These  t«i- 
cups  are  called  magnums,  and  they  hold  exactly  a  jiint,  and  one 
of  them  is  sufficient,  therefore,  or  more  than  suflicient,  for  n 
bn-akfast.  To  secure  a  delicious  cup  of  t<'a,  the  proju-r  iiuantily 
should  1k'  put  into  the  teapot  according  to  the  number  of  i>eople 
rtfquiring  a  s»ii)ply,  and  when  it  has  infused  nine  or  ten  minutes 
— not  longer — the  magnum,  as  it  is  calh*!!.  should  be  fille«I.  This 
being  suflicient,  and  e<jual  to  two  large  breakfiust  cuj>s,  is  of  uni- 
form strength  and  flavor  throughout.  Its  contents  will  please* 
the  most  fastidious  taste  and  suit  the  most  delicate  stomach.  In 
the  sununer  time  it  slmulil  be  sweetontHl  with  siic<harine  inst««d 
of  sugar,  and  flavored  with  a  little  creom.  Stune  prefer  (4.«a  with 
a  H<pieeze  of  lenmn-juice  in  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  possibly 
more  wholesome  and  suitable  as  a  cooling  beverage. 

It  wouM  occupy  too  gre<it  a  space  in  a  short  article  like  this  to 
give  the  most  suitable  fruits  and  vegetaldes  for  the  summer 
months  Ut  \\w  different  conditions  of  the  syst<<m.  In  a  dietetic 
work  I  wrot<<  some  two  years  ago  this  subje<'t  was  fully  dis- 
<miss(mI,*  more  partieularly  in  relation  to  tli'-'  "f  .  ..ti.ul.  ui, 
gouty,  and  rheunwitie  habit  of  IkmIv. 

Three  quartent  of  'at  humanity   is  su: 
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■undoubtedly  arise  from  errors  in  dieting,  that  is,  in  the  quantities 
of  food  taken,  in  its  not  being  adapted  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements and  environment  of  the  individual,  in  its  not  being 
properly  estimated  in  its  constituents,  or  applicability  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  if,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  people  would  take  as  much  trouble  in  adapting  the  food 
to  suit  their  needs  as  they  do  in  so  many  other  things  of  minor 
imjDortance,  they  would  enjoy  life  more,  and  see  more  of  it.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  complete  change  in  diet  will  do.  Change  in 
diet  acts  like  change  in  air,  and  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  conditions  that  indicate  exhaustion  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and,  as  a  corollary,  general  collapse.  Man  is  some- 
thing like  a  steam-engine,  and  he  requires  fuel  according  to  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  The  driver  of  an  express  train  does  not  have 
his  engine  fed  as  the  driver  of  a  slow  train  does,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  human  engine.  The  fuel  in  this  case  should  be  to  a  certain 
extent  adjusted  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  utilized  for  intellectual 
or  muscular  work ;  and  if  this  is  done,  a  large  amount  of  intel- 
lectual or  physical  work  may  be  accomplished  without  strain. 
But  if  these  facts  are  ignored,  the  complex  mechanism  on  which 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  perhaps  even  a  nation  may  de- 
pend, will  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards. 

When  the  diet  is  properly  regulated  for  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year  in  regard  to  its  constituents,  there  is  seldom  any 
necessity  to  take  what  some  people  are  so  fond  of  doing,  that  is, 
purgative  medicines  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn.  A  little  alka- 
line aperient,  such  as  the  "  Franz  Josef  "  mineral  water,  may  be 
taken  at  any  season  with  benefit  by  people  who  live  well  and  who 
are  of  sedentary  habits,  but  beyond  this  it  is  a  mistake  to  take 
irritating  and  powerful  jiurgatives  during  the  early  spring  and 
summer,  as  they  are  sure  to  set  up  diarrhoea  that  may  go  on  for 
some  time,  especially  if  unreasonable  quantities  of  fruit  be  in- 
dulged in.  Fruit  in  itself  is  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  though 
beneficial,  as  before  borne  out,  if  not  taken  in  excess,  will  with 
some  people,  when  more  is  taken  than  should  be,  set  up  persistent 
and  troublesome  irritation  throughout  the  digestive  tract.  This 
was  one  of  the  evils  attending  the  "grape  cure,"  so  much  in  vogue 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  every  well-appointed  household,  dinner  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  meal  of  the  day,  and  a  fashion  in  regard  to 
this  has  lately  crept  into  use,  which  is  neither  physiologically 
correct  nor  conducive  to  its  enjoyment.  I  refer  to  the  custom 
now  prevalent  of  commencing  dinner  with  some  anchovy  toast, 
caviare,  or  sardines  on  bread  aijd  butter,  or  some  other  savory  of 
a  like  nature.  The  proper  commencement  of  dinner  should  be 
the  old-fashioned  dish  of  good  soup,  and  for  this  reason:  that  it 
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in  nioNHMary  that  the  fimt  f<"i<l  tnkcn  ut  diiiucr  libuuld  Ix*  quickly 
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is  like  an  impregnable  furtrettii — it  may  be  a««ault<<d,  but  it  can 
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wiiAt*',  ill  the  form  of  K"»t  |MiiKon  or  acidity. 

'■  (.fliittony."  sayH  aii  old  writer.  "  kills  more  than  the  sWiird." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reiiHon  why  food  HhouM  not  be 
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KINDERGARTENS— MANUAL  TRAINING— INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

By   Mrs.   H.   M.   PLUNKETT. 

IN  1877  a  promiueut  Chicago  law  firm  advertised  for  an  office- 
messenger.  In  response,  more  than  six  hundred  college-bred 
and  academy-taught  boys  applied  for  the  position.  In  the  same 
year,  in  the  same  city,  a  man  engaged  in  trade  put  a  very  incon- 
spicuous advertisement — with  no  indication  that  his  was  a  large 
and  old-established  house — into  an  inconspicuous  column  of  a 
daily  paper,  calling  for  the  services  of  an  office-boy  and  messen- 
ger. More  than  three  hundred  answers  were  received — many  of 
them  from  grown  men,  some  of  them  coming  into  the  category 
"educated"  as  commonly  understood.  Much  later  than  the 
above  date,  the  position  of  book-keeper  and  confidential  clerk  to 
a  down-town  merchant  in  New  York  suddenly  became  vacant. 
He  advertised ;  more  than  two  hundred  applicants  responded. 
"  Which  one  did  you  take  ?  "  queried  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
relating  the  incident.  "  Not  any  of  them  ;  for  the  fact  was  that, 
on  my  way  to  my  business,  I  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  a 
man  in  a  btisiness  similar  to  my  own.  I  knew  that  his  affairs 
would  have  to  be  closed  up,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  just  the  man 
I  wanted — one  who  understood  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business  to 
perfection ;  so  I  just  stopped  and  told  the  clerk,  who  was  at  the 
moment  closing  up  and  putting  crape  on  the  door,  that  when  he 
was  at  liberty  I  wished  an  interview  with  him,  and  I  thought  it 
might  result  to  his  advantage.  In  a  few  days  he  came,  and  he 
suits  me  to  a  dot."  One  of  these  cities  it  will  be  noticed  was  in 
the  young  and  growing  West,  the  other  was  in  the  older  and  pre- 
sumably more  crowded  East. 

No  doubt  these  incidents  can  be  matched  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country,  and  what  is  their  moral  ?  What  message 
do  they  convey  to  the  well-wisher  of  his  country  or  his  race  ? 
What  was  the  matter  with  these  so-called  "  educated  "  men  that 
they  could  find  no  place  in  one  of  the  bi^siest  spots  on  earth ;  and 
why  did  the  merchant  ignore  his  two  hundred  replies  ? 

Perhaps  we  need  to  revise  our  ideas  of  what  education  con- 
sists in,  and  certainly  the  merchant  demanded  trained  faculty,  and 
instantly  seized  upon  it  because  he  knew  that  he  was  getting  it. 

College  education,  simply  of  itself,  no  longer  gives  a  man  that 
pre-eminently  superior  position  that  it  once  did  ;  in  addition,  he 
must  be  able  to  bring  his  faculties  to  bear  among  the  practical  and 
pushing  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  or  he  will  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  learned  incapables,  whose  pathetic  stories  come  to 
the  surface  daily  in  the  column  "  Situations  wanted — males." 
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The  first  step  in  rectifying  an  error  is  to  probe  ami  analyze  it, 
so  as  to  discover  its  real  nature  and  dimensions,  and  tbo  inquirj' 
at  once  arises.  Were  those  six  hundred  men  really  ulucaied,  or 
had  part  of  their  powers,  and  jierliaps  the  powers  best  wortliy  of 
cultivation  in  eadi  individual  case,  been  ignored,  or  neglected 
through  giving  undue  attcniion  to  tlie  so-called  jiurcly  "  intellect- 
ual faculties"  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  tliis  great  army  of  the  unemploye<l  ought 
to  disperse,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  abandoned  farms  that 
are  crying  out  for  owners  and  cultivators:  but  tlu-y  would  be  just 
as  helpless  and  unadapted  there,  for  the  simi)le  reason  that  the 
taste  and  skill  for  farming  need  to  be  acquired  in  youth,  and 
these  poor  creatures  are  best  described  by  a  word  used  by  a  coun- 
tryman in  ap(dogizing  for  his  wife's  shortcomings  as  a  house- 
keeper, "  She  means  well,  but  she  ain't  \\uv>ay&  faculizfd." 

There  has  been  a  silent  revolution  going  on  for  the  last  fifty 
years  tlirough  which  a  "college  education"  has  been  deposed 
from  its  position  of  prime  fetich  among  English-speaking  i)eop]e, 
and  a  new^  set  of  men — happily  named  captains  of  industry — are 
making  tlnir  way  to  the  front  rank.  Never  was  it  truer  than  to- 
day tliat  "  new  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men,"  while 
it  is  being  discovered  that, even  for  the  highest  development  of 
wliat  are  termed  the  jiurely  intellectual  faculties,  l>ook-]earning 
and  those  studies  that  can  be  pursued  in  the  isolatetl  cloister  or 
seminary  are  not  all-sufficient.  We  are  sUmding  in  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day,  in  which  the  tt-rm  innininl  (ni'miiiij  is  coming  into  uni- 
versal use,  and  we  are  destined  to  hear  much  more  of  it  and  learn 
mudi  more  of  its  relations  to  the  well-being  of  individuals  and 
tlie  body  politic  in  the  near  future. 

Betwfun  the  years  1800  and  IVIJO  a  spirit  may  be  sjiid  to  have 
been  moving  upon  tlie  waters,  iu  several  countries  at  the  same 
tinie,  to  ffTect  a  ri'Volution  in  men's  id»'as  as  to  the  cajiat-ities  for 
improvaliility  in  man,  and  the  means  by  whii-h  tlu-sc  capacities 
can  bo  devel<Ji»ed,  till  at  length,  what  may  be  calh-d  the  gospel  of 
culture  was  initiated.  Twenty  years  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Uousseau  ha<l  ]iut  forth  his  Kmile,  a  haml-book  on  (nhu'a- 
tion,  wliich  \\nn  one  of  those  germinal,  potent  books  that,  though 
Iturned  in  France,  was  a  seed  that  brought  forth  a  hundred-fold 
wIkmi  it  was  dropped  into  the  minds  of  restalo/.y.i  in  Switzerland 
ami  (ioethe  in  (ierinany  :  it  le<l  them  to  study  the  human  faculties 
in  a  new  way — to  take  cognizance  of  the  physical  nature,  ax  the 
concomitant  if  not  the  basis  of  sane  and  prolitjtble  action  in  the 
mind.  Those  men  died  nearly  at  th(>  same  time,  and  when  Kng- 
land  was  on  the  verge  of  a  mighty  indtistrial  u])|ieavitl ;  and  its 
tin*  torch  of  wisdom  fell  fmnj  their  relaxing  hands,  it  was  caught 
up  in  Kngland  by  men  who  wore  scourge*!  to  action  through  fear 
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of  a  terrific  crisis.  Its  light  shot  across  the  Atlantic  to  safe  and 
peaceful  America,  and  a  new  style  of  teaching  was  inaugurated — 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Horace  Mann ;  but  this  again 
was  improved  upon,  and  broiight  more  into  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  mind  by  Froebel  in  Germany — one  of  his 
most  earnest  American  propagandists  being  the  venerable  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody — and  now  it  seems  as  if  his  ideas  are  on  the 
verge  of  universal  realization. 

In  lS31-'32  England  was  in  a  state  of  ferment;  incendiaries 
kept  the  country  lighted  up  by  a  line  of  blazing  hay-ricks  from 
county  to  county,  cattle  were  laoisoned  or  mutilated,  and  every 
day  brought  news  of  some  fine  machine  broken  up  by  the  factory 
people,  as  a  devouring  monster  that  had  come  to  eat  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  real  oppressions  and  fancied  injuries 
of  the  factory  population  had  become  so  unbearable  that  Parlia- 
ment could  no  longer  remain  apathetic  and  supine. 

In  1833  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  labor  of  young  persons  and  children  employed  in 
factories.  The  commissioners  found  generally  that  the  children 
were  worked  during  the  same  stages  as  adults — eleven,  twelve,  or 
more  hours  daily — and  this  long-time  labor  had  practically^  ex- 
cluded the  children  from  the  means  of  education,  so  that  a 
population  had  been  growing  up  deteriorated  morally  as  well  as 
physically  by  excess  of  labor.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  was  charged 
with  the  work  of  drawing  up  a  bill  that  should  remedy  the  evils 
of  their  condition.  The  commission  declared  that  six  hours  of 
daily  labor  was  all  that  young  children  could  endure  without 
permanent  bodily  harm,  and  insisted  that  manufacturers  enforc- 
ing work  during  those  long  hours  should  do  it  with  double  sets 
of  children,  six  hours  to  each  set.  The  provision  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  proposed  as  an  efficient  protection  to  these  little  fac- 
tory slaves  against  exclusion  from  education  was,  "that  it  should 
be  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  children  by  the  manufact- 
urer that  every  child  so  employed  should  produce  a  certificate 
from  a  competent  teacher  in  a  fitting  school,  certifying  that  the 
child  had  been  under  instruction  three  hours  every  working-day 
during  the  week  preceding ;  three  hours  being  half  the  time  then 
generally  occupied  in  the  working-schools.  Hence  the  name 
" half-school-timers,''  which  soon  shortened  into  "half-timers."' 
These  three  hours'  schooling — much  of  it  in  inferior  or  nominal 
schools — was  primarily  intended  as  a  security  from  overwork, 
for  it  was  reasoned  "  Three  hours  in  the  school-room  keeps  them 
out  of  the  workshop  three  hours,"  and  the  immediate  effect,  as 
testified  by  competent  medical  men,  was  a  better  growth :  and, 
quite  imexpectedly,  employers  admitted,  a  better  quality  of  work. 
But,  over  and  above  these  results,  there  came  out  of  these  inves- 
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tijjations  ami  uu-anurt's  Koine  Hurjirihing  revelatiouB  and  praotioal 
n-sults,  wliicli  ovi-iitually  affi-ct«-<l  the  whole  of  the  pivvak'ut  prac- 
tice of  infantile  and  ju\  tMiili-  training;  and  itlucalion.  Tin-  gradixl 
school  and  the  trained  teacher  were  i)artially  the  incidental  out- 
come of  a  work  primarily  undertaken  to  rescue  mentally  and  physi- 
cally the  youn^f  factory  (slaves.  There  were  a  few  enlightened 
and  humane  euiployeris,  i)ermeated  with  the  progressive  s)jirit 
of  the  time,  who  estahlished  schools  in  connection  with  their 
works,  and  there  were  some  g«n>d  schools  kei)t  by  traiiUMl  '  "  ~ 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  as  at  Manchester  and  '  '  , 

where  the  half-timers  could  be  sent.  Mr.  Chad  wick  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  conditions  for  mental  work  among  twelve  thou- 
auds  pupils,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  has  left  on  n^cord 
some  very  surprising  but  accurately  thought-out  conclusions.  He 
thinks  that  alert  voluntary  attention  is  the  only  profitable  atten- 
tion, and  he  is  sure  that  "  three  hours  is  as  much  time  as  can  be 
occupied  profitably  with  any  subject-matters  of  instruction,  with 
very  young  children,''  but  it  was  found  tluit  the  half-timers  got  a 
superior  habit  of  mental  activity,  so  that  employers  came  to 
I>refer  short-timers  to  long-timers,  and  the  military  drill  that  ha<l 
Ix-en  introduced  in  the  schools  resulted  in  such  suiK-rior  binlily 
aptitudes  that  the  stunted  iiauiiir  boys  of  town  got  the  pn'fer- 
ouce  over  strong,  robust  rustics  from  the  coast;  but  the  most  sur- 
])rising  result  remains  to  be  stated,  for  it  soon  began  to  ai<i)ear 
that  in  mental  at  tainments  the  lialf-t  ime  factory  boy  was  in  advance 
of  the  jmpils  of  the  board  schools  of  the  same  age,  the  factory 
boy  attaining  the  fourth  standard  by  his  tenth  yc<ar,  while  the 
"  long-time"  board  scholar  reached  it  in  his  twelfth  or  thirt<.«i-nth 
year. 

In  1KS.>.  after  half  a  century  of  observation  and  exiK-rimont, 
Mr,  Chatlwick  summed  up  some  of  tho  defwts  of  the  currt'Ut 
systems  in  wonls  too  apt  to  be  iinjirovtil  uiKtn.  He  says:  "Un- 
fortunately, the  jirimary  jirinciple  of  iHluration,  the  cajmcity  of 
tljo  recii)ient, /A*  »ii»i(/,  is  not  understoo*!  or  reganlwl.  .  .  .  The 
receptivity  of  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  children,  for  dir> .  i 
simultaneous  class-teaching — the  only  effective  teacliing — is  it  .-•.- 
than  thrt<e  hours,  and  where  these  limits  an.'  undistinguisheil 
and  disregar<lf(l,  the  coiistNiuenccs  are  disjilayt*<l  in  wearisome  ef- 
forts, as  it  were,  to  get  (juarts  into  ment^il  capacities  of  pints  and 
gallons  into  (|Uarts,  with  prolonged  sinlentary  detentions  for  this 
fo<ilisli  i>nr|Mis<>,and  witli  grii-vons  bodily  as  Well  as  mental  injury." 
Meantime,  •••lucators  liavi-  now  )>t'ttle<l  tlii's«'  juiints: 
1.  Tho  iniuiLM|uacy  of  tho  old-fiuihioniHl  oollegt«  educAtion 
t  ■  '.•  Ijie  a\'  '       .ki'  and  hold  a  )>lacc  aiii 

MctMlcd  w  .\  hundred  apjilicants  ill  > 

provu  thin. 
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2.  They  have  entirely  changed  their  views  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  bodily  powers  to  mental  training ;  and — 

3.  They  have  changed  their  views  as  to  the  right  time  in 
which  to  lay  the  foundations  of  moral  character. 

While  these  advances  were  being  made  in  the  science  of  ped- 
agogy the  human  body — as  a  means  of  development  for  the  mind 
and  soul — began  to  be  discovered ;  and,  instead  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  a  mere  shell  or  scaffolding  wholly  outside  and  apart 
from  the  unseen  nature,  it  was  found  out  that  the  "  sound  body  " 
in  which  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  lodged  their  "  sound  mind," 
had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
nature. 

In  April  of  1891  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  country 
held  in  Boston  a  conference  on  manual  training ;  and  we  make  no 
apology  for  copious  extracts  from  the  phonographic  report  of 
their  addresses,  as  they  contain  the  latest  utterances  of  the  per- 
sons best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  theme  we  are  considering. 

Said  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard :  "  The  wisdom  of  my  parents 
caused  me  to  be  taught  carpentry  and  wood-turning  before  I  was 
fifteen  years  old — while  I  was  yet  a  member  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  It  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  all  my  life,  and  a  great 
pleasure.  Then,  later,  after  graduating  at  college,  I  became  a 
chemist  by  profession.  I  studied  that  difficult  science  for  years, 
and  then  I  taught  it  for  years.  In  every  science  a  great  deal  of 
manual  skill  is  necessary  for  the  student  and  the  teacher.  The 
progress  of  the  world  in  natural  science  during  the  last  century 
has  been  greatly  due  to  the  trained  senses — eyes,  ears,  noses,  and 
fingers — of  the  experts  in  those  sciences. 

"  Then  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  wrought  in  education  in  all 
civilized  countries  has  been  the  individualization  of  instruction 
so  as  to  meet  the  precise  needs  and  develop  the  capacities  and 
powers  of  each  individual,  at  each  stage  of  his  development. 

"'  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  brain  was  supposed 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind,  just  as  the  lungs  were  held  to  be  the 
furnace  that  warms  the  body.  I  remember  being  taught  that  the 
animal  heat  was  kept  up  in  the  lungs,  but  we  all  know  better 
now ;  we  know  now  that  whenever  an  atom  is  consumed,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  body,  there  heat  is  generated,  and  therefore  that 
the  animal  heat  pervades  the  whole  organism.  It  is  just  so  with 
regard  to  the  human  mind :  it  pervades  the  body.  It  is  not  in  the 
head,  biat  it  is  all  over  the  body,  and  when  j'ou  train  the  hand  or 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  you  train  the  mind :  manual  training  is  mental 
training.  Never  admit  that  manual  training  is  anything  distin- 
guished from  or  in  opposition  to  mental  training.  In  the  skill  of 
the  artist's  hand,  in  the  methodical,  accurate  movement  of  the 
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mecliauic's  arm,  in  the  acute  oLservation  through  the  physician's 
eye  or  ear,  there  is  always  mind.  We  are,  in  manual  training, 
sini]»ly  training  another  kind  of  faculty — not  memory,  but  dis- 
criminating observation  and  correct  ijerccptiou.  The  old-fash- 
ioned education  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  training  of  mem- 
ory :  most  of  the  work  in  tlio  grammar  school  to-day  is  memory- 
training.  I  am  thankful  fur  every  eilort  to  train  our  youth  to 
correct  observation,  just  discrimination,  and  accurate  measure- 
ment. 

"  Tliere  is  another  value  in  manual  training  in  that  it  trains 
the  mind  through  success,  through  achievement,  through  doing 
something  tangible  and  visible  and  doing  it  well.  "When  a  boj* 
has  planed  a  parallelopipcd  of  iron  so  well  that  no  light  shows 
under  the  edge  of  his  try-square  when  he  applies  it  to  the  faces  of 
the  block,  he  has  done  something  which  demands  patience  and 
care  and  attention,  something  which  he  can  prove  to  be  well  done 
— something  which  he  be  proud  of.  There  is  mind  in  such  work, 
and  there  is  also  sound  morality  in  it."' 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  says :  "  It  is  proved  practically  that  the 
physical  training  in  the  school  stage,  giving  the  use  of  hands, 
arms,  eyes,  and  legs,  is  giving  aptitudes  for  o//  industrial  occujia- 
tions" ;  and,  also,  in  commenting  on  the  military  drill  as  introduced 
largely  through  his  influence  in  the  public  schools  in  England : 
"  The  physical  exercise  in  the  military  drill  is  a  visible  moral 
exercise  in  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  discipline — viz.,  duty, 
obedience  to  command,  oi'der,  self-restraint,  punctuality,  and  pa- 
tience. There  is  good  and  bad  elementary  moral  education,  as 
shown  by  the  outcome,  and  especially  by  the  outcome  of  the  lialf- 
time  system  of  education;  but  the  half-sedentary  or  intellectual 
and  dogmatic  education,  and  the  half-physical,  has  now  been 
proved  to  be  far  more  successful  than  any  other  system  yet  known 
or  ])racticed." 

The  eminent  manual  instructors  all  over  the  country  echo  this 
experience,  as  above  set  forth,  by  two  of  the  foremost  authorities 
among  English-speaking  peojile. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  and  especially  during  the  last 
ten,  the  great  army  of  Christian  nnu  and  women,  who  have  been 
striving  to  uplift  liumanity,  have  been  revising  and  modifying 
tlieir  views  as  to  tiio  /».s7  tiinc  in  which  io  begin  setting  young 
feet  in  tlioso  right  patlis  tliat  shall  lead  them  to  usefulness  and 
]iai)i)iness;  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  between 
the  years  of  three  and  six  is  the  most  jirecious  seed-tir.ie  for  the 
im])lanting  of  moral  i)rinci])les — tliat  then  is  the  time  for  "bend- 
ing tlit^  twig"  effectively.  One  of  the  men  in  New  York  of  the 
hirgest  experience  anuingtiie  ciiildren  of  tlie  ji(>glecled  and  crimi- 
nal classes  says,  "  We  liml  that  all  Wf  can  dn  fur  tluir  moral  im- 
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provement  must  be  accomplished  before  they  are  twelve  years 
old,  and  we  find  that  the  earlier  we  begin  the  better." 

An  instrninent  seems  to  be  provided  in  the  Ixindergarfev, in 
which  a  thoroughly  thought-out  science  of  instruction  adapted  to 
the  child-mind  is  put  in  practice  with  children  as  soon  as  they 
show  a  longing  for  the  companionship  of  other  children;  it  is  an 
institution  which  bridges  over  the  chasm  between  the  niarsery 
and  the  school. 

Philanthropists,  looking  at  human  material  as  a  whole,  i^er- 
ceive  that  true  economy  of  force  concerns  itself  with  forming, 
thus  preventing  the  need  of  reforming.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
from  the  money  standpoint  alone,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inevi- 
table misery  involved  in  the  latter  process. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  now  143,519  children  under  five 
years  of  age  whose  homes  are  in  the  tenement-houses.  The  latest 
report  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association  states  the  cost 
of  conducting  a  kindergarten  of  fifty  pupils  at  fourteen  hiindred 
dollars  per  annum — twenty-eight  dollars  per  capita.  At  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory  it  costs  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars 
per  annum  to  support  one  of  these  children  whose  manual  and 
moral  training  has  been  neglected  after  the  commission  of  some 
crime  has  placed  an  indelible  stain  on  his  name.  Mr.  Brockway 
states  that  very  few  of  these  young  burdens  on  society  have  "  any 
acquaintance  with  any  craft  requiring  skilled  labor,  and  their 
imrents  are  just  as  deficient " ;  so  that  the  earnest  men  and  women 
who  are  now  striving  to  lift  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  toward 
the  level  already  attained  by  Boston,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
and  a  host  of  other  cities  by  the  establishment  of  free  kinder- 
gartens, are  taking  possession  of  the  largest  and  most  hopeful 
missionary  field  still  lying  unoccupied  under  the  broad  arch  of 
heaven.  Mr.  Gilder  truly  says,  "  Plant  a  free  kindergarten  in  any 
quarter  of  this  overcrowded  metropolis,  and  you  have  begun,  then 
and  there,  the  work  of  making  better  lives,  better  homes,  better 
citizens,  and  a  better  city." 

Pestalozzi  saw  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  human  soiil — feel- 
ing and  will — require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  that  a  training  school 
is  needed  for  the  moral  side  of  cultivation — one  in  which  the 
power  of  moral  action  may  be  acquired.  He  said, "  There  miist  be 
a  definite  system  of  rules  by  which  always  without  exception  a 
firm  will  may  be  produced  " ;  and  the  Baroness  von  Biilow  adds, 
"The  development  of  children  into  men  and  women  must  be 
brought  under  the  laws  of  a  well-considered  system,  which  shall 
never  fail  to  accomplish  its  end,  viz.,  the  cultivation  in  them  of  a 
firm  and  invariably  right  will." 

In  discussing  the  necessity  for  the  kindergarten,  physiology  and 
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psychology  unite  in  crying  out  against  the  •waste  of  the  years 
fruui  three  to  six.  Says  Prof.  Bain,  in  liis  Education  as  a  Sci- 
ence: "Tlie  brain  grows  with  great  rapidity  up  to  seven  years  of 
age.  It  then  attains  an  average  weight  of  forty  ounces  in  the 
male;  from  that  time  it  grows,  but  at  a  diminishing  rate,  till 
twenty,  when  it  has  nearly  attained  its  greatest  size."'  It  would 
seem  jjretty  clear  that  there  is  some  connection  between  intellect- 
ual power  and  brain-growth.  Whatever  it  can  take  hold  of,  it 
can  fix  and  ingrain  with  an  intensity  proi)ortionate  to  its  rate  of 
growtli,  and  we  begin  too  late  if  we  allow  time  to  pass  by  when 
good  and  useful  impressions  could  be  made  with  perfect  safety 
to  physical  and  mental  health,  and  nearly  all  thoughtful  teachers 
and  psychologists  agree  that  for  certain  classes  of  impressions 
the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  life  are  worth  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether :  it  is  at  this  period  that  curiosity  to  see  and  to  know  is  at 
its  intensest." 

In  the  town  of  Christchurch,  England,  we  hear  of  children 
under  six  put  to  making  the  delicate  chains  that  cf)nnect  the 
maiusjirings  of  watehes  to  the  works,  because  when  older  their 
fingers  are  too  large  and  clumsy;  aud  of  still  smaller  ones  in 
London  who  are  made  to  rub  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  usiM  in  dye- 
ing sealskins,  because  their  tiny  slender  fingers  can  piiss  effect- 
ively in  and  t>ut  among  the  hairs;  but  there  can  be  no  delight  in 
this  work  to  the  jioor  child-slave,  such  as  is  felt  in  the  kinder- 
garten, where,  seated  at  a  table  in  company  with  others  of  his  own 
age,  the  child  plaits  strips  of  straw  or  leather  or  C(jlored  paper,  or 
models  from  clay  a  nest  of  birds  and  its  eggs,  or  forms  a  minia- 
ture house  and  garden  and  fence,  from  pretty  materii'.ls  after  a  pat- 
tern of  his  own  ilesigning,  in  which  his  mintl  has  jia.ssed  through 
the  natural  stages  of  percei)tion,  observation,  comparison,  jutlg- 
ment,  conclusion,  and  jiroduction.  Then  a  i)rctty  song,  descriptive 
of  some  incident  or  |)rocess,  in  which  all  join,  is  followed  by  mild 
gymnastic  exercises  a<lapted  to  the  childish  frame,  and  thus,  as 
the  Baroness  von  Biihjw  says:  "In  playful  work  or  workful 
l)lay  the  child  finds  a  relief  for,  and  a  sjitisfaction  of,  his  active 
impul.ses,  and  receives  an  elementary  groundwork  for  all  later 
work,  whether  artistic  or  professional."  Many  of  the  articles  made 
are  intended  as  special  gifts  for  soiiu'  birthday  or  for  Christmas, 
<ir  they  are  sold  to  procure  the  means  of  dressing  a  ("hristma.« 
tree  for  some  poor  or  sick  child,  for  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
princMpIes  of  th(>  system  totea<"h  the  cliihl  consideration  for  others, 
uiitl  also  to  give  him  a  true  resjiect  for  useful  work — "  work  whidi 
iH  at  the  same  time  a  fulfillment  of  duty  is  the  (mly  true  basis  of 
moral  culture."  lint  it  is  necessary  that  such  work  should  witisfy 
the  chilirn  instinct  of  love,  and  the  oliject  of  it  must  be  to  give 
]>lea8ure  to  others,  ond  a  systcui  of  etlucntion  such  as  is  <lemand«Hi 
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by  modern  times  should  make  work  sucli  as  shall  connect  artistic 
dexterity  with  the  cultivation  of  intelligence  its  basis.  A  writer 
in  the  Philadolpliia  Times,  commenting  on  the  public-school "  edu- 
cation "  as  conducted  mostly  hitherto,  says :  "  Nine  tenths  of  the 
young  criminals  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  have  enjoyed  school 
advantages,  but  three  foiirths  of  them  have  never  learned  to  do  an 
honest  stroke  of  ivorlc.  Our  children  have  their  poor  little  heads 
crammed  full  of  all  kinds  of  impossible  knowledge  of  nanjes,  of 
dates,  and  niimbers  of  unintelligible  rules,  until  there  is  no  room 
left  to  hold  any  of  the  simple  truths  of  honor  and  duty  and  mo- 
rality." The  military  trainers  declare  that  they  obtain  in  the  very 
infantile  stages  (five  years)  a  better  drill  than  they  do  or  can  get 
afterward,  and  Chadwick  says :  "  The  drill  conduces  to  qualities 
of  a  high  moral  order  and  value,  denoted  by  the  terms  discipline, 
patience,  order,  self-restraint,  prompt  and  exact  obedience.  Chil- 
dren so  trained  learn  to  move  quickly  together  and  to  pull  to- 
gether, and  exert  force  with  fewer  hands." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  three  of  the  most  valuable  years  of 
a  large  majority  of  our  children  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  and,  as  the  educational  policy  of  a  country  should 
be  directed  toward  developing  all  its  intellectual  wealth,  a  move- 
ment which  seems  to  be  "  in  the  air,"  that  will  eventually  graft 
the  kindergarten  on  to  the  common-school  system  of  the  whole 
country,  should  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist. 

There  are  already  thirty-nine  in  St.  Louis  in  connection  with 
the  public  school,  thirty-eight  in  Philadelphia,  twenty-two  in 
Boston,  twenty-two  in  Milwaukee,  and  from  five  to  twelve  in 
other  cities.  If  a  good  many  thousands  of  the  unoccupied  young- 
women  of  the  land  would  learn  to  be  first-class  kindergartners,  and 
each,  gathering  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  neglected  children  now 
crowded  out  of  the  schools  about  themselves,  and  bestow  some  of 
their  unused  capacity  for  "  mothering  "  upon  them,  what  a  prophy- 
lactic it  would  be  against  the  corrupting  "  reformatory  "  in  later 
years,  and  jierhaps  the  penitentiary ! 

Now  that  really  wise  and  discriminating  educators  affirm  that, 
in  the  time  beyond  the  kindergarten  years,  the  use  of  the  hand  is 
not  antagonistic  to  intellectual  achievement,  but  rather  promotive 
of  it,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  the  phrase  manual  (raining  on 
every  hand,  the  more  because  that,  for  successful  pwericulture  as  a 
factor  in  national  life,  we  must,  as  Chadwick  says, "  add  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist  that  of  the  political 
economist,  by  whom  man  is  regarded  as  an  intelligent  productive 
force  " ;  and  in  another  stage  to  which  wo  are  advancing — that  of 
the  general  use  of  machinery — Jules  Simon  defines  man  as  "  an  in- 
telligent director  of  productive  force,  valuable  to  the  extent  and 
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quality  of  its  yield."'  Five  tliousand  jiersons  are  killed  by  steam 
power  and  machinery  in  England  and  Wales  annually.  Sir  Will- 
iam Fairbaini  says:  "These  deaths  are  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
ignorance  or  clumsiness  of  the  hands  to  whom  machines  were 
intrusted ;  occurring  singly  as  they  do,  and  making  monoto- 
nously similar  newsjiajier  paragraphs,  we  become  brutalized  and 
tail  io  take  in  the  enormity  of  the  destruction."  America  could 
show,no  better  record ;  it  is  as  if  ten  times  the  number  of  persons 
who  make  up  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  be  brought  together 
and  visibly  blown  to  jiieces,  scalded,  and  crushed,  by  bodily  clum- 
siness and  defective  training.  In  England,  for  lack  of  the  kinder- 
garten or  infant  school,  fifteen  hundred  children  are  scalded  or 
burned  to  death  each  year,  and  probably  more  in  America. 

What  is  manual  training  ?  It  is  the  subiugation  of  the  hand 
and  arm  (an  appendage  of  the  head)  to  the  direction  of  the  brain, 
so  that  they  shall  touch  some  definite  point,  or  exert  some  defi- 
nite measured  force,  in  obedience  to  the  will,  at  the  exact  instant 
desired. 

When  should  it  begin ;  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  effects  on 
the  common  weal  ? 

The  human  hand  is,  of  all  instruments,  the  most  wonderful. 
Sixty  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  great  anatomist,  who  discov- 
ered that  the  nerve  filaments  of  sensation  are  distinct  from  those 
of  motion,  wrote  a  volume  on  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
Endowments,  as  evincing  Design.  In  the  intervening  years  so 
much  has  been  learned  of  the  relation  of  the  nervous  elements  to 
the  muscular  fibers  which  they  animate  and  control,  and  so  much 
of  the  effects  of  the  interaction  of  the  brain  and  hand  in  those 
l)rocesses  which  wo  call  "reflex."  that  another  and  most  interest- 
ing volume  might  now  be  written  on  tiie  hand  in  these  aspects. 
It  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  there  are  certain  limited 
areas  of  the  brain  which  control  and  direct  the  motions  of  certain 
limbs  and  no  otln'r;  and  as  in  tlie  i)ro(hiction  of  certain  definite 
motions — e.  g.,  those  used  in  sewing  or  piano-])laying — this  definite 
ri'lafeil  area  of  the  brain  is  called  into  exercise,  why  may  not  its 
rr|ii'atediy  bring  aroused  to  action  i)roinote  its  growtli  and  per- 
fection as  surely  as  exercise  of  tlie  blacksmitli's  muscle  causes  its 
growtli  and  tlie  perfection  of  its  finely  compacted  fibers  ? 

But,  speculations  aside,  experienct*  i)roves  that  the  education 
of  tin,'  hanil  can  bo  begun  at  tlireo  years  in  tlie  kindergarten,  so  that 
the  child,  whose  sui)])!e  and  growing  fing(>rs  have  been  taught  to 
move  in  dulinite  directions  for  delinit((  ends,  has  at  six  a  long  sl.art 
in  mainml  dexterity  ahead  of  tlie  child  wliose  nnitiiring  joints 
have  lii'on  n<«glected.  ( )ur  great-grandmothers  tauglit  their  daugh- 
ters to  make  "fine  shirts  for  |ia]iM,"  neatly  and  thoroughly,  at 
wluit  seems  to  us  an  incredibly  early  age;  .'ind  now  that  the  hand 
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as  an  element  in  human  development  is  again  being  discovered,"  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  highest  specimens  of  plain  sewing, 
shown  as  "  prize  exhibits  "  in  the  public  schools  where  sowing  is 
taught,  is  a  tiny  pair  of  old-fashioned  shirt  sleeves,  made  with 
straight,  doubled  and  stitched  wristbands,  gussets  overhanded 
on  and  felled,  and  neat  gathers,  made  by  the  formula  "  skip  four, 
take  up  two,"  and  "smoothed"  A'ecuruZe/M  ariem.  The  girl  who 
never  uses  a  needle  till  twelve  years  old  can  not  become  a  facile 
seamstress.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  early  age  at  which  pro- 
fessional acrobats  commence  the  training  of  their  children.  There 
may  be  an  inherited  muscular  aptitude,  but  the  parents  do  not 
rely  upon  that  to  make  their  son  into  an  "  infant  prodigy."  No 
one  needs  be  told  that  miisical  performers  must  get  the  music 
"into  their  fingers"  before  they  are  stiffened  and  full-grown. 
These  persons  illustrate  best  of  all  the  subtle,  inexplicable  connec- 
tion between  brain  and  hand.  What  undivided  attention  does 
the  neophyte  give  to  the  striking  of  each  separate  note  on  the 
piano.  Those  who  have  listened  to  much  "  practicing  "  know  how 
tiresome  it  is,  until  by  unremitting  iteration  and  repetition  there 
comes  a  day  when,  lo !  the  fingers  glide  over  the  keys,  touching 
each  minutest  fraction  of  a  note  perfectly — each  in  obedience  to 
its  own  nervous  impulse — while  perhaps  the  performer  is  answer- 
ing your  questions  on  an  entirely  irrelevant  subject.  Mozart  had 
absorbed  a  knowledge  of  music  by  listening  to  the  lessons  given 
his  sister  Maria,  and  had  undoubtedly  experimented  by  himself 
till  at  four  he  played  the  piano  with  ease  and  expression ;  and  his 
father  having  given  him  a  small  violin  at  six,  he  learned  by  him- 
self how  to  play  it,  so  that  before  he  was  seven  he  played  his  part 
in  a  trio,  reading  at  sight  withoiit  mistakes  or  hesitation.  The 
musicians  certainly  know  the  value  of  maniial  training  and  give 
a  fresh  emphasis  to  the  old  adage  "  practice  makes  perfect."  Eev. 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  commenting  on  the  accuracy  of  aim  with  which 
David's  stone  "  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the  stone 
sunk  into  his  forehead,"  an  aim  that  presents  itself  to  many  minds 
as  supernaturally  aided,  said :  "But  it  wasn't  Ms  first  stone  ;  he  had 
practiced  while  out  there  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  watching  his 
father's  sheep,  and  the  unerring  shot  was  the  legitimate  result  of 
long  training." 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  introduction  of  machinery 
needs  to  be  considered  by  his  country's  well-wisher.  In  the  Bos- 
ton Conference  on  Manual  Training,  Colonel  C.  W.  Lamed,  of 
West  Point,  said :  "  There  are  altogether  too  few  men  in  the 
world  who  are  skillful  to  do  with  their  hands — not  to  talk,  or  to 
write,  or  to  imitate — but  to  perform  with  skilled  faculties ;  the 
eye  of  that  miich-traduced  creature,  the  average  man,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dull  and  indiscriminating,  the  hand  increas- 
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iiiyly  unn]it  nud  inoxiwrt,    Tlie  more  unu'liiiivry  and  the  arti- 
ficiHlitJi'S  of  lify  rt'lifve  tho  iinlivi<lual  from  tliu  ri^hiKmsibilitifs  uf 
physicul  iK'tiou,  tlie  inoro  the  farultifs  will  sufftT  from  utni^  ' 
for  ihi-  rfiffu  of  tho  nmchino  has  a  dulling  I'ffwt  ui>on  tin-  ^rci 
acutenesi*  of  Iho   phviiicul  fju-ultit«  that  uiu«t  bo  ] 

fflt,  unKws  education  Hystvinutioally  counti-ractu  n     . 

and  it  is  the  function  of  industrial  training  to  do  this  for  the 
hniid-worker." 

But  the  (freat<?6t    injury  which  comes  to  the    \nAy  jjolitic 
through  neglect  of  training  in  the  most  impressionable  years  is 
the  failure  to  ini]>art  mural  ideas,  au<l  to  secure  hal>itual  >  ' 
to  moral  laws — lack  of  character-building.    The  half-tinn  —     .s 
of  England  have  been  so  long  in  operation  that  their  statistics 
furnish  cunclusions  of  tlie  highest  value;  and,  that  InMik-lear- 
is  no  guaranty  of  the  moral  worth  of  its  jMissi'ssor,  look  ai 
criminal  returns  for  London  for  one  year.    The  education  of  some 
was  "  suiK-rior ";  among  the  criminals  there  were  more  than  a 
thous^md  clerks,  forty-two   lawyers,  and   many  more   who  had 
received  the  usual  middle-class,  long-time  education.   The  apjKvir- 
anco  of  a  half-tinier  trainnl  on  the  mixed  principle  of     ' 
and  mental  training  is  exci-etlingly  rare,  that   of  iK-rs^' 
some  of  the  religious  denominations  e»iually  so  —  showing  the 
thi«r        '        s  of  their  moral  teaching;  while  the  governor  of  one 
pri>  "  Tlie  greatest  rascal  I  have  in  custtnly  can  write  out 

our  Lord's  prayer  in  seven  languages."  The  ancient  Jews — 
while  still  living  in  Palestine— hiwl  a  maxim,  "  He  who  dtx^s  not 
tea<h  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him  to  l>e  a  thief."  Mr.  Chadwick 
collecto*!  some  fiu-ts  that  shouM  bring  gn.«t  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  bwn  n»)V(Hl  to  lalwr  for  the  salvation  of  the  si:-: 
b<»rn  chihlren  "f  the  criminal  classes.  It  was  shown  that  in  > 
of  the  long-time  middle-class  schoiils  twenty  jkt  cent  of  the  pu- 
jiils  were  dis<|ualified  from  obtaining  iM>8itions  by  miscond"  ••  : 
while  among  pupils  of  low  jiarentiige  in  g«K«l  half-time  scl. 
these  dismal  failures  averagtHl  only  two  or  thn>e  jH-r  cent;  ami 
that,  too,  when-.  In-fore  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  the 
avenige  had  formerly  lH.<en  as  high  as  sixty;  and  a  manager  of 
one  of  the  district  half-time  schools  stat4><l  that  he  had  had  CAse« 
of  habitual  criminality  to  treat- that  in  a  few  montlis  a  grtMit 
alteration  in  their  characters  IiimI  taken  place  through  their  indus- 
trial training.  I  askixl  if,  say,  a  hundnil  such  were  committal  to 
your  charge,  h<iw  matiy  could  you  undert^tk)-  t<i  M-nd  to  the 
good  ?  "  He  Miid.  "  With  fair  sup)H)rt,  I  would  untK'rtAke  to  semi 
nin'  •  xl." 

I 'f  se|»arate  confinement  in  the  prinon  the 

tbought«  of  tho  young  criminal  nn>  not  compunctioua  visitings 
for  wrong-iloing,  but  uf  Ilia  ill  luck,  and  the  chauci«  of  oncAping 
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detection  in  ill-doing  wlien  lie  gets  out ;  and  this  child  of  the  beg- 
gar or  thief,  with  no  skill  in  hand  or  arm  for  work,  sees  no  way 
but  to  do  as  he  has  done  before.  In  the  half-time  industrial  school 
he  is  placed  under  new  conditions,  by  which  good  thoughts  are 
impressed  from  day  to  day  to  the  exclusion  of  bad  ones :  he 
becomes  grounded  in  the  primary  moral  principles  of  attention, 
patience,  self-restraint,  prompt  and  exact  obedience  ;  hope  springs 
up  in  his  poor  crushed  soul,  as  he  gets  interested  in  his  work  and 
does  it  with  a  will.  There  is  enough  accumulated  experience  in 
England  and  America  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  most 
profitable  investment  that  can  be  made  in  "  futures  "  is  in  those 
of  the  living  children  of  the  country  by  making  the  kindergarten 
and  manual  training  part  of  the  ijublic-school  system  throughout 
the  broad  land.  >It  would  undoubtedly  add  much  to  the  cost  of 
education,  but  it  would  be  more  than  offset  by  lessening  the  cost 
of  reformatories  and  the  support  of  criminals.  More,  it  would 
afford  useful  and  congenial  employment  for  thousands  of  women — 
for  it  is  really  impossible  to  imagine  a  man's  becoming  a  success- 
ful kindergartner  ;  the  teacher  in  that  school  needs  to  be  endowed 
with  the  divine  instinct  of  motherhood,  and  succeeds  because  she 
follows  it,  just  as  a  good  trained  nurse  succeeds  through  her  in- 
herent I-must-care-for-somebody  characteristic.  A  doctor  of  wide 
experience  predicts  that  the  movement  for  the  training  of  mascu- 
line nurses  will  be  a  comparative  failure,  simply  from  lack  of  this 
foundation  element  in  the  pupils.  There  are  now  good  training 
schools  for  kindergartners,  where  all  that  can  be  imparted  by 
teaching,  to  supj^lement  natural  ability  can  be  learned ;  and  we 
venture  to  declare  that  the  most  promising  missionary  field  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  on  the  outer  fringe  of  our  large  cities, 
where  in  a  narrow  tenement  the  mother  has  her  creclie  on  her  lap 
and  her  "  kindergarten  "  and  her  "  primary  "  and  "  secondary  " 
pupils  at  her  side,  all  under  the  age  to  be  admitted  in  the  public 
school.  What  more  natural,  when  the  smallest  goes  to  sleep,  than 
to  send  the  others  into  the  street,  where  they  must  perforce  learn 
its  evil  lessons  ?  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  these  children.  Sujipose  that  one  thousand  young  women, 
well  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  according  to  Froebel's  sys- 
tem, should  each  gather  about  her  a  score  of  these  undisciplined 
waifs,  teach  them  till  they  were  six,  and  then  pass  them  on  to  a 
school  where  manual  training  is  mixed  with  "  book-learning  "  in 
the  measures  experience  has  demonstrated  is  wisest,  to  be  taught 
till  twelve — it  would  result  in  the  greatest  salvation  from  evil, 
and  in  the  greatest  addition  to  the  working  capacity  of  the  gen- 
eration, that  could  be  made. 

In  1870,  at  the  solicitation  of  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  the  Boston 
School  Board  established  a  kindergarten  and  conducted  it  for  sev- 
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eral  years ;  but  it  was  to  another  woman's  enthusiasm  and  her 
private  munificence  that  the  cause  was  to  owe  its  conquering 
impulse.  In  1877  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  opened  two :  and  from 
time  to  time  others  were  added,  till  in  188.'j  she  had  established  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  thirty-one.  In  1887  the  Boston  School 
Board,  having  become  convinced  of  their  value,  incorporated  four- 
teen as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  and  others  have  been 
gradually  added,  till  now  it  has  thirty-one,  with  an  attendance  of 
nearly  two  thousand  children.  But  this  children's  crusade  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Boston ;  there  are  kindergartens  and  man- 
ual training  schools  in  St.  Loiiis,  in  Philadelphia,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  in  short,  they  are  taking  root  all  over  the  country. 
Nowhere  are  the}"  so  much  needed  as  in  New  York,  where  there 
is  annually  so  much  ignorance  dumjied  from  abroad ;  but,  until 
there  is  not  a  single  score  of  neglected,  untaught  children  left 
unreached  by  this  beneficent  agency,  let  us  hear  no  more  wailings 
over  superfluous  womanhood.  Where  is  the  practical  philanthro- 
pist who  desires  to  leave  noble  men  and  women  as  his  monument, 
who  will  supply  the  funds  needed  to  rescue  these  children,  while 
the  municipal  authorities  are  waiting  to  be  convinced  of  the  util- 
ity of  not  opening  the  stable-door  at  all,  when  thieves  are  about  ? 

If  there  is  such  a  waiting  benefactor  of  his  kind,  there  is 
plenty  of  accumulated  exj^erience  to  guide  liim  in  the  choice  of 
instruments.  Lest  those  who  have  failed  in  other  fields  should 
fancy  that  here  is  a  niche  that  they  can  fill,  let  them  understand 
that  it  needs  a  high  order  of  talent  to  succeed  here.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  says,  "  Those  who  have  given  earnest  study  to  primary  edu- 
cation are  aware  that  the  highest  training  power  should  be 
applied  in  the  most  formative  period — the  infant-class"';  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Boston  conference  we  read,  "  One  strong  feat- 
ure of  Mrs.  Shaw's  management,  perhaps  the  one  which  raised 
the  educational  value  of  the  Boston  kindergartens,  was  tlie  ex- 
treme care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers";  and  when- 
ever the  kindergarten  is  to  win  its  way,  this  care  must  bo  exer- 
cised. In  188:5  she  induced  two  kindei-gartners  of  St.  Louis,  each 
excelling  in  a  special  line,  to  come  and  give  advanced  courses  to 
her  teachers,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  lectures,  teachers' 
meetings,  etc.. 

-Miiiiual  training — still  in  tlic  dawn  of  its  development — lias 
come,  and  come  to  stay.  It  will  enhance  the  resjiect  duo  to  hon- 
est labor,  and  go  far  to  cure  the  disease  of  "millionism"  from 
which  wo  are  just  now  sulTering;  and  tlioso  who  look  to  tlie 
Scriptures  for  guidance  will  remember  that  the  brilliant  reasoner 
and  follower  of  the  cariHiiter's  son,  St.  Paul,  was  a  tent-maker, 
who  called  the  ciders  of  Ei)hesus  to  witness  tliat  "those  hands 
have  ministered  to  my  uecessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me." 
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I!v   Dit.   L.   IIECK, 

DIEECTOK    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL    OAHDEN    IN    BEULIN. 

THE  slender  and  tlie  .short -thumbed  monkeys  belong,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  to  an  old  simian  family.  The  fact 
is  demonstrated  as  to  the  Indian  slender  monkeys,  for  indubita- 
ble representatives  of  this  genius  (the  Semnopithecus)  lived  in 
the  Tertiary  period. 

The  form  of  the  skull  gives  the  slender  and  short-thumbed 
monkeys  a  peculiar  appearance.  It  is  roundish,  the  snout  ad- 
vancing but  little  in  front  of  the  forehead,  and  the  bony  crests 
and  edges,  which  often  give  the  skull  of  the  male  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  beast  of  prey,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  In  a  cor- 
resjionding  w?y  the  jaw  is  relatively  only  slightly  projecting,  and 
less  obvious  in  the  slender  than  in  the  short-thumbed  monkeys. 
The  entire  skeleton  in  both  groups  is  distinguished  by  the  slen- 
derness  and  lightness  of  its  form,  from  which  the  slender  monk- 
eys get  their  name.  The  name  of  the  African  short-thumbed 
monkeys  relates  to  a  peculiarity  of  their  bony  structure,  in  that 
the  thumbs  of  their  fore  limbs  are  not  visible  externally  except  as 
stumps ;  and,  while  in  the  slender  monkeys,  too,  the  thumb  is 
behind  the  other  fingers  in  development,  the  complete  arrest  of  it 
in  the  others  has  been  held  sufficient  to  mark  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  families.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  a  peculiarity 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  slender  monkeys  mentioned  in  only  a  few 
descriptions,  and  in  those  casually,  which  appears  to  me  as  doubly 
striking  in  the  monkeys  as  climbing  animals,  and  is  not  elsewhere 
repeated  in  them,  at  least  in  those  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  that 
the  slender  monkeys  have  much  longer  and  thicker  hind  legs  than 
fore  legs  ;  the  development  of  the  hind  limbs  evidently  surpasses 
that  of  the  fore  limbs  ;  and  this  occasions  characteristic  deviations 
in  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  animals,  as  I  have  observed 
daily  with  my  pets.  The  slender  monkeys  run  half  erect  with 
their  hind  legs  bent  up,  and  make  great  leaps  from  this  position 
direct.  Thus,  notwithstanding  their  great  agility,  they  have  some- 
thing hasty  and  angular  in  their  motions,  and  maintain  so  i)ecul- 
iar  a  gait  that  any  one  who  has  studied  them  continuously  in 
living  specimens  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  whether  a  picture  of 
them  is  made  from  life,  or  whether  it  has  been  constructed  by 
adding  a  few  special  outward  marks  of  the  slender  monkej^  to  the 
figure  of  a  common  monkey.  In  their  inner  structure  the  slender 
monkeys  and  the  short-thumbed  monkeys  have  a  highly  important 
peculiarity,  unit^ue  in  its  way,  in  the  shape  of  a  composite,  divided 
stomach,  suggestive  of  the  ruminants,  or  rather  of  the  kangaroo, 
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which   is  sullii-ient, 
ill  uiy  opinion,  ilo- 
-jiite    some    sjH'ciul 
lifterences,  U>  char- 
u'tt-rize     them     as 
.Icsi'lyi-ehiti-d.  This 
peculiar     structure 
of  the  stomach,  un- 
|)recedented     in     a 
monkey,    naturally 
imluccs      the      pre- 
sumption   of    a   JK'- 
culiar     method     of 
feeding,',      and      in- 
deed shows  induhit- 
ably  that  the  slen- 
der   monkeys    and 
the    short-tliuml)e<l 
monkeys  are  more 
fully  an<l  exclusive- 
ly vegetable  feeders, 
or.  to  he  more  exact, 
1,'reeiis-caters,    than 
the  other  monkeys. 
This  iniUictive  con- 
clusion is  fully  ron- 
lirnied  1»y  observa- 
tion of  the  animals 
in  captivity.      Our 
representative       of 
the  short -thumbe<l 
monkeys,  the  ;/»«  n  - 
rn.v,  as  well  as  the 
two  sjiecies  of  short- 
thumbed    monkeys 
which  1  havetame<l, 
eat     regularly     but 
daintily  of  the  hay 
that  serves  ihem  for 
straw  ami  bediling. 
nndtheguere/,a.seat 
with  particular  rel- 
ish    the     heads    of 
green    salad    which 
they  havi'learuiHl  to 
expect     eagerly    for 
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their  daily  supjter.  In  outer  general  appearance,  which  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  hair  coating,  the  slender  and 
short  -  thumbed  monkeys  exhibit  some  important  jDeculiarities 
which  distinguish  both  groups,  while  the  Indian  slender  monkeys 
generally  have  a  short  fur  and  their  hair  makes  a  conspicuous 
growth  only  in  spots  in  the  shape  of  head-tufts,  manes,  whiskers, 
and  gorgets.  The  African  short-tailed  monkeys  are  distinguished 
by  a  long,  luxuriantyhair  covering  over  the  whole  body,  the  effect 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  handsome  and  conspicuous  markings. 
The  more  delicate  differences  of  hairiness,  coloring,  and  marking 
serve,  in  both  groups,  to  fix  the  distinctions  of  a  considerable  list 
of  species.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  species  rep- 
resented ill  the  pictures. 

First,  we  have  tlie  two  comrades  so  j^leasantly  sitting  together 
on  the  limb  in  Fig.  1.  They  are  White-bearded  Slender  monkeys 
{Semnojjitheens  leucopnjmnus,  Desm.)  of  Ceylon,  the  single  spe- 
cies which  has  been  brought  to  Europe  with  considerable  fre- 
quency, and  which  is  therefore  easily  found  in  the  zoological  gar- 
dens. This  harmless,  quiet,  gentle  animal  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  external  appearance,  which  is  felicitously  in  harmony  with 
its  name.  It  has  a  white  cheek-beard,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs 
turned  forward.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  tail  are  gray- 
ish white.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  brownish  black,  while  the  hair 
on  the  head  is  longer  and  more  distinct.  Sailors  can  always  buy 
these  monkeys  cheaply  in  the  port  of  Colombo,  and  they  are 
probably  common  on  the  island. 

In  Fig.  2  are  moving  some  representatives  of  a  famous  species 
of  monkey,  the  Hulman  or  sacred  monkey  of  India  {Semnopithe- 
cus  entellus,  Cuv.).  This  monkey  is  accredited  with  having  per- 
formed great  acts  of  heroism  in  primitive  times.  It  is  in  the 
Indian  mythology  a  kind  of  Perseus  and  Prometheus  in  one,  inas- 
much as  it  delivered  a  goddess  from  captivity  to  a  giant,  and 
used  its  opportunity  to  give  to  India,  not  lire,  but  the  mango.  It 
extinguished  the  funeral  fire  on  which  it  was  to  have  expiated  its 
rash  adventure,  and  therefore  appears  now  with  singed  face  and 
black  hands.  The  rest  of  its  body  is  colored  a  whitish  gray  ;  on 
its  forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  it  wears  long,  stift",  bristling  hairs, 
out  of  which,  as  from  a  frame,  peers  the  round  black  face  with  a 
lively  and  peculiarly  droll  expression.  The  pious  Hindu,  who 
will  kill  hardly  any  animal,  of  course  does  as  little  harm  as  pos- 
sible to  his  ardently  revered  monkey-saint,  but  gives  it  freely  of 
the  fruits  of  his  gardens  and  fields.  He  even  in  a  literal  sense 
lets  it  take  the  already  jn'ej)ared  meal  from  his  own  mouth. 
Through  the  credulous  simplicity  of  men,  which  has  permitted 
them  in  (piiet  acquiescence  from  time  immemorial  to  do  their 
pleasure,  the  hulmans  have  become  so  bold  and  impudent  that 
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they  go  into  tho  hou8i*K  as  well  hk  into  the  gnnlens  au<l  tsti^l. 
plundtT,  niid  doKtroy  at  tlu-ir  heart*'  desire.  In  many  i»art«  of 
India  tlu*y  have  IxH-'onie  a  n-al  pluffue,  and  the  En^jli  '  "  "^  ri- 
at  tinu'8  ohlipHl,  in  order  to  limit  the  nuisjtiK-e,  to  \n  ..         t 

the  tail-Wfarin>{  saintK  with  di-struetive  measures,  to  the  joy  of 
'' ..IIl'1'' nI,  iiit4.'lli|i;ent    natives,  hut    to   the  diiigust  of  the 
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.■••.Bti    lliiu.-   Mi'XKST*  or  Ixrtk. 


piouK,  who  are  ohstinately  convinciHl  that  the  plaee  wherv 
a  inoiiki-y  is  kilh^l  is  unhieky  forv\  !. 

Another  sjKvifs  of  slender  n>onk<)  usln"*!  hy 

a  HtrikinK  jHTuliarity  which  is  expn'Hs««d  in  their  name- 
tin-  I'  "  iiki'ys.  In  fln-ir  tn<'f  '  '  \. 
Ji'  i«T  1"  ire  tlicy  an*  nion-  liU' 
oyH,  the  principal  and  most  nnm«T<>us  Rroup  of  the  family 
in  lln'  Ii  '  c  "  '  '  to  which  the 
niiuw  of  the  |Hipu 

The  pmlKiitciii  monkey  (Srmnopiihrcus  na»tetis,  C'uv.),  in  tJio 


on  lU'cotint  of  tliiH  feature, 
lontritudinally    furrowol 
over  till'  nioulh  and  an 


It  live*  m  tin-  island  of  iiorneo.     Ihe 
'     '   .i<hI,  llcxihle   now,  im]x'ndin({ 
.    in  the  middle,  is  iNVMiliar  t4» 
the  old  mule.     Keniali«i(  and  the  youuK  have  in(it4Mui  of  it  only  a 

"     '    ■■  '• The  tuftiil  >r    •  '     •        '        '       rvi- toU^ 

:  their  out  wani   :  !i«>  short - 

thumitofi  monkeyn,  whirh  in  fn^'en  them  hy  the  ionii.  rirh  hairi- 
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ness  of  tlie  whole  dark-gray  body,  even  of  the  under  side  and  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet.  On  the  head  the  hair  is 
proh)nsed  and  erected  in  a  peculiar  way  to  form  a  long,  stiff  tuft, 
or  rather  maue,  which  extends  down  to  the  neck.  Its  habitat  is  in 
Farther  India  (Siani)  and  the  larger  Sunda  Islands  (Java  and  Su- 
matra). 

The  most  prominent  members  of  the  group  of  South  African 
short-thumbed  apes  is  the  guereza  {Colohus  guereza,  Riipp).  This 
monkey  is  one  of  the  most  famous  animals,  and  one  of  those 
which  are  most  fully  and  imaginatively  described  in  all  special 
works  and  portrayed  in  plain  and  in  fantastic  styles ;  so  that 
every  owner  of  a  natural  history  knows  it  by  name,  but  nobody 
has  seen  it  living.  We  do  no  wrong  to  truth  when  we  say  that 
the  first  guerezas  which  were  seen  living  in  the  European  public 
wore  the  three  specimens  which  were  carried  in  a  drosky  in  Au- 
gust, 1890,  before  our  offices  in  the  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens.  A 
Greek  had  brought  them  from  Massawali  to  Berlin,  but  oiir  privi- 
lege of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  is  due  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
interested intervention  of  Herr  Menges,  a  much-traveled  dealer 
and  the  director  of  the  Somali  exhibitions.  I  paid  a  considerable 
sum  for  them,  and  am  not  sorry  for  it,  for,  althoiigh  none  of  these 
specimens  is  living  now,  they  made  students,  artists,  and  friends 
of  animals  acquainted  with  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  re- 
markable creatures  known,  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  make 
the  first  correct  pictures  of  it  from  life.  The  picture  makes  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  coloring  of  the  guereza  unnecessary ; 
and  I  will  only  say  that  the  way  in  which  the  white  appears,  as  in 
a  certain  sense  a  border  and  trimming  of  the  dark  ground  color, 
varies  somewhat  and  might  probably  afford  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  geographical  varieties  of  a  species  that  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  interior  Africa.  Hans  Meyer,  the 
hardy  conqueror  of  Africa's  giant  mountain  Kilima  Njaro,  found 
in  that  region  a  form  which  he  named  caudafus,  in  which  the 
whole  tail  is  white ;  our  specimens  belong  to  a  variety  called  occi- 
denialis  in  Rocheprune's  monograph  on  the  short-thumbed  mon- 
keys. A  considerable  number  of  species  of  monkeys  of  western 
and  central  Africa  are  pictured  and  described  in  this  special 
work ;  many  of  them,  including  the  bear  short-thumbed  monkeys 
{Colobufi  ui-sinus,  Watei'h.),  look  much  like  a  guereza  without  a 
side-mane;  others,  like  the  devil-monkey  (Colohits  safanas,  Og.), 
are  described  as  black ;  and  still  others  are  red.  Of  all  these  we 
know  little  except  concerning  the  skins  and  the  skulls,  for  they 
reach  us  living  only  exceptionally.  I  return  to  the  guereza,  the 
handsomest  and  most  interesting  species. 

The  trio  of  them  which  I  got,  all  three  young,  perhaps  half- 
grown  fellows,  were  distinguished  by  something  pretty  and  pleas- 
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iiig  in  their  behavior,  and  a  similar  account  is  given  of  them  by 
those  who  liave  observed  them  in  tlie  wild  state.     The  guereza 


Kio.  3. — GuKKEZA  Monkeys.     (From  a  picture  by  W.  Kuhnert.) 


is  not  one  of  the  hated  hold  robbers,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
hunted  in  Abyssinia  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  get  matei'ial 
for  the  adornment  of  the  small,  round  leather  .shields  formerly  in 
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use  there.  These  sliii'lds  have  ^oiu'  out  of  use  since  the  style  of 
armor  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  no\Y  molested  but  little,  and 
leads  a  peaceful  life  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men.  "In  Galla- 
land,  whence  your  specimens  have  come,"  Menges  writes  to  me, 
"  the  guereza  lives  in  the  thick  woods,  especially  in  deep,  moist,  and 
warm  mountain  gorges.  It  prefers  a  home  in  the  giant  sycamore 
trees,  or  wild  figs,  the  fruits  of  which  constitute  its  princijjal  food. 
The  Abyssinian  juniper,  which  is  from  twentj^-five  to  thirty  me- 
tres high,  and  forms  whole  forests  there,  is  also  much  resorted  to 
by  it."  Brehm,  relying  upon  the  unanimity  of  the  accounts  which 
have  ap])eared  since  the  discovery  of  the  guereza  by  the  Abyssin- 
ian traveler  Riippell,  of  Frankfort,  enthusiastically  jDraises  the 
beauty,  gracefulness,  and  elegance  of  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  animal  and  the  agility  and  grace  of  its  motions,  especiallj'  its 
colossal  leap,  in  which  the  body  seems  to  be  carried  along  by  its 
waving  robe.  Hans  Meyer  unconsciously  complements  this  sketch 
with  a  description  of  the  quiet,  still  life  of  the  societies  of  four  or 
five  members  in  the  secure  height  of  their  tree-top,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  mentions  a  habit  not  to  my  knowledge  observed 
before,  by  which  the  presence  of  a  band  of  guerezas  can  be  recog- 
nized from  a  distance.  It  is  a  monotonous,  sing-song  humming, 
witli  an  alternating  crescendo  and  climinuendo,  proceeding  from 
the  members  of  the  families  sitting  lazily  together,  and  to  all 
appearance  expressive  of  complete  satisfaction.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  the  absence  of  this  satisfaction  that  I  never  heard  this 
Ixummiiig  from  my  pets.  They  usually  kept  themselves  quite 
still,  and  were  accustomed  only  to  greet  their  beloved  greens  with 
a  peculiar  cry  toned  between  the  whimper  of  the  capuchin  and 
the  crowing  of  the  young  mandrill.  With  this  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  our  observations  on  these  two  peculiar  families  of 
monkeys  which  have  been  crowded  away  into  the  background  in 
our  zoological  gardens  by  their  livelier,  more  striking,  and  more 
hardy  congeners.  But  we  hope  that  what  we  have  said  of  their 
remarkable  organization  will  be  enough  to  make  them  seem 
worthy  of  some  attention  from  the  animal-loving  reader. — Trans- 
lated for  The  Popular  Science  Montldtj  from  Die  Gartenlaube. 


One  of  tlie  incentives  that  send  explorers  so  often  back  to  their  work  was 
descrihed  by  Captain  Youngliusband  after  relating  to  the  Eufjlisli  Society  of  Arts 
the  story  of  his  experiences  in  the  Pamirs.  Like  most  travelers,  he  said,  he  had 
often  thought  ho  should  not  go  again  on  such  arduous  adventures;  but  when  the 
traveler  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  saw  tliat  an  interest  was  taken  in 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  people  would  still  be  interested  in  further  journeys  he 
might  make,  he  felt  his  energies  renewed  and  was  (juite  willing  to  undergo  the 
hardships  which  must  necessarily  befall  him,  feeling  that  he  was  doing  something 
for  his  government  and  his  country. 
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"NEW"  AND   VARIABLE   STARS. 

By  J.  ELLAED  GORE. 

TO  ordinary  observation  the  light  of  the  stars  seems  to  be  con- 
stant. Althongh  of  various  degrees  of  brilliancy,  the  bright- 
ness of  each  individual  star  appears  to  most  people  to  be  invari- 
able. This  is,  of  course,  true  with  reference  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  stars  which  deck  our  midnight  sky.  There  are,  however, 
many  objects  the  light  of  which  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctu- 
ations. These  are  known  as  variable  stars,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  classes  of  objects  visible  in  the  stellar  heavens. 
Over  two  hundred  are  now  known  to  be  certainly  variable  in 
light,  and  many  others  have  been  siispected  of  inconstancy.  In 
some  of  these  stars  the  changes  of  brightness  can  only  be  detected 
by  careful  watching,  bvit  in  many  the  light  is  variable  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  In  the  variable  star  Chi  Cygni,  for  example,  the 
star's  light  at  maximum  is  about  sixteen  hundred  times  the  light 
at  minimum.  At  its  brightest  it  is  sometimes  fairly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  whei-eas  in  its  faintest  phase  a  pretty  good  telescope  is 
required  to  see  it  at  all. 

These  most  interesting  and  mysterious  objects  have  been 
divided  into  different  classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
light-variation  and  the  length  of  the  period  which  completes  the 
cycle  of  their  curious  changes.  The  classification  now  generally 
adopted  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, U.  S.  A.  This  includes  five  classes,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Temporary  or  "  new  stars  "  ;  2.  Stars  with  regular  peri- 
ods of  considerable  length  ;  3.  Irregulai-  variables,  having  no  defi- 
nite period  ;  4.  Variables  of  short  period — say,  under  thirty  days  ; 
and,  5.  Variables  of  the  type  of  Algol,  or  those  which,  at  regular 
intervals,  imdergo  a  sudden  (or  comparatively  sudden)  dimini;- 
tion  of  brightness  lasting  for  a  few  hours  only,  the  star  remaining 
constant  in  light  (or  nearly  so)  during  the  remainder  of  its  period. 
A  short  account  of  these  different  classes  may  prove  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

1.  "  Temporary  "  or  "  new  stars  "  are  perhaps  the  rarest  phe- 
nomena visible  in  the  heavens.  Comets — at  least,  those  visible  to 
the  naked  eye — are  rare  celestial  visitors.  Telescopic  comets  are, 
however,  tolerably  numerous,  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
the  discovery  of  several  of  these  faint  objects.  Very  few  "  new 
stars  "  have,  however,  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  astronomical 
history.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  which  can  properly  be  termed 
"  new  " — that  is,  stars  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  un- 
known to  astronomers,  and  which,  blazing  out  suddenly,  remained 
visible  for  a  short  time,  and  then  faded  away  without  again  obtain- 
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ing  a  maximum  of  light.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  these 
novce,  as  they  are  termed,  can  not  correctly,  perhaps,  be  classed 
among  the  variable  stars  at  all.  They  appear  once  only,  and  then 
die  out,  never  to  return  ;  at  least,  no  return  of  a  true  nova  has  yet 
been  recorded. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  about  these  temporary  stars  is  their 
iisually  sudden  appearance.  In  all  the  well-aixthenticated  cases 
tlie  stars  have  blazed  out  with  startling  rapidity.  Such  were  the 
brilliant  stars  of  1573  and  1604  ;  and  in  later  years,  those  of  18GG 
in  Corona  Borealis,  and  of  1876  in  Cygnus.  Tycho  Brahe's  star 
of  1573  made  its  appearance  near  the  star  Kappa  Cassiopeife,  the 
faintest  of  the  four  stars  forming  the  well-known  square  in  Cassi- 
opeia's Chair.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Cornelius 
Gemma,  on  November  9th  of  that  year,  and  it  seems  to  have  blazed 
out  very  suddenly,  as  he  states  that  it  was  not  visible  on  the  i:)re- 
ceding  evening  in  a  clear  sky.  The  attention  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
whose  name  is  generally  associated  with  the  star,  seems  to  have 
been  first  attracted  to  it  on  November  11th.  When  first  seen,  it 
surpassed  Jupiter  and  rivaled  Venus  in  brightness,  and  was  visi- 
ble at  noonday !  At  this  brilliancy,  however,  it  did  not  long 
remain,  but  gradually  diminished  in  luster,  and  in  March,  157-1, 
had  completely  disappeared,  at  least  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  curious 
changes  are  thus  described  :  "  As  it  decreased  in  size,  so  it  varied 
in  color ;  at  first  its  light  was  white  and  extremely  bright ;  it 
then  became  yellowish,  afterward  of  a  ruddy  color,  and  finished 
with  a  pale  livid  color."  Tycho  Brahe  has  left  an  elaborate  rec- 
ord of  his  observations  of  this  wonderful  object  in  a  work  of  no 
less  than  478  pages  of  printed  matter. 

"  Kepler's  nova  "  of  1604  appeared  in  the  constellation  Ophiu- 
chus  in  October  of  that  year.  The  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  were  near  each  other  in  this  region  of  the  heavens,  near 
Eta  Ophiuchi,  and  one  evening  Brunowski,  a  pupil  of  Kepler's, 
remarked  that  a  new  and  very  brilliant  star  had  joined  the  plane- 
tary group.  "When  first  seen  the  new  star  was  white,  and  exceeded 
in  brilliancy  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  was  even  thought  to  rival 
Venus  in  splendor.  It  gradually  diminished,  and  in  six  months 
was  not  equal  in  brightness  to  Saturn.  In  March,  1606,  it  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  also  observed  by  the  famous  Galileo.  Kepler 
wrote  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  still  preserved.  Only  faint 
stars  are  now  visible  with  the  telescope  near  the  positions  assigned 
to  these  bright  stars  of  1573  and  1604. 

In  1670  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  was  observed  by  Anthelm 
near  Beta  Cygni.  It  remained  visible  for  about  two  j^ears,  and 
increased  and  diminished  several  times  before  its  final  disappear- 
ance. 

A  small  temporary  star  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hind  in  Opliiu- 
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chus  on  A])nl  28,  1S4S.  Wlien  first  noticed  it  was  aliout  the  fifth 
nuignitude.  It  afterward  rose  to  nearly  the  fourtli  niafj:nitud(', 
but  gradually  fiwled  away.  Hind  was  certain  that  up  to  April 
.'Jd  or  5th  no  object  of  even  the  ninth  magnitude  was  visible  in 
the  position  of  the  new  star.  This  curious  object  is  still  visible, 
but  has  become  very  faint  in  recent  years.  In  isco  it  was  of  the 
twelfth  niagnitmle.  and  in  1875  not  above  the  thirteenth  nnigni- 
tude. 

On  May  '..'K,  Ifstid,  a  new  star  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pogson  in  the  globular  cluster  known  as  80  Messier  in  Scorpio. 
When  first  seen  it  was  about  the  seventh  magnitude,  and  nearly 
blotted  out  the  nebula  by  its  superior  light.  On  June  10th  the 
star  had  nearly  vanished,  and  the  cluster  again  shone  out  with  its 
usual  bfilliancy,  and  with  a  condensed  center.  Pogson  observed 
the  cluster  on  May  !tth.  and  notice<l  nothing  remarkable:  and, 
according  to  Schrmt'eld,  it  presented  its  usual  appearance  on  May 
15th  in  the  heliometer  of  the  Konigsberg  Observatory. 

The  star  of  ISOO,  known  as  the  "  Blaze  Star,"  suddenly  ai»i)eared 
in  Corona  Borealis  in  May  of  that  year.  Although  it  was  subse- 
quently found  that  the  object  had  been  previously  observed  and 
ri'gistered  as  a  small  star  by  the  famous  German  astronomer,  Arge- 
hlnder,  it  presented  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  nova.  It  seems  to  have  blazetl  out  very  suddenly, 
for  at  about  lt.30  p.  M.  on  the  evening  of  the  I'^th  of  May  in  that 
year  Prof.  Schmidt,  observing  the  constellation  Corona  Borealis 
at  Athens,  saw  nothing  peculiar.  Indeed,  he  afterward  expressed 
his  conviction  that  at  that  hour  a  star  of  even  the  fifth  m.ignitude 
could  not  possil)ly  have  existed  near  the  position  without  immedi- 
ately attracting  his  attention.  Within  three  hours  afterward — 
about  midnight — it  was  discovered  by,  the  late  Mr.  Birmingham, 
at  Tuam,  Ireland,  shining  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  an<l 
riviiling  in  brilliancy  Aljihecca,  "  the  gem  of  the  coronet."  Its 
light,  however,  rapidly  faded.  On  Jlay  14th  it  was  of  the  third 
magnituile;  on  May  litth,  only  of  the  sixth.  On  May  34111  it  had 
become  invisible  to  the  nakeil  eye,  and  by  June  '.itli  had  f.-uled 
to  the  ninth  magnitude.  When  near  its  greatest  brightness  its 
light  was  examined  l>y  Dr.  Huggins  with  the  si)ectrosco])e.  which 
showed  the  bright  liiii-s  of  hydrogen  gas  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary stellar  sja'ctrum.  During  tiie  ten  years  following  this  ex- 
traordinary outburst  of  light.  Schmidt  observed  fluctuations  in  its 
brightni'ss,  which  appeared  to  t.nki'  ]ilace  with  a  certain  regular- 
ity. It  would  (iieri'fore  seem  that  this  object  should  be  considered 
as  an  irregular  variable  rather  than  a  "tem])orary  sUir."  Its 
rejection  from  the  list  of  "  new  stars  "  would  n-niove  the  only  ex- 
ci'l»tion  to  the  rule  that  all  these  wonderful  objects  have  ai>|M'ared 
in  or  near  the  Milky  Way.     Kven  (lie  new  star  which  was  ob- 
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served  in  August,  1885,  in  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  forms 
no  exception,  for  in  Dr.  Boeddicker's  beautiful  drawing  of  the 
galaxj',  which  has  just  been  published,  a  faint  extension  of  nebu- 
lous light  is  shown  stretching  from  Cassiopeia's  Chair  to  the 
nebula  referred  to. 

A  better  example  of  a  true  temporary  star  is  that  which  ap- 
peared in  November,  1876,  near  Eho  Cygni.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Schmidt  at  Athens,  soon  after  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 2-lrth.  when  it  was  about  the  third  magnitude,  and  slightly 
brighter  than  Eta  Pegasi.  The  appearance  of  this  object  was 
also  probably  sudden,  for  between  November  1st  and  20th 
Schmidt  observed  the  vicinity,  aud  was  certain  that  no  star  of 
even  the  fifth  magnitude  could  have  escaped  detection.  Between 
November  20th  and  24th  the  sky  was,  imfortunately,  cloudy,  so 
that  the  exact  time  of  its  appearance  is  unknown.  This  star  was 
quite  new,  as  it  does  not  ajipear  in  any  star-chart  or  catalogue. 
Like  most  of  these  curious  objects,  its  light  faded  very  rapidly. 
In  the  forty-eight  hours  following  the  night  of  November  27th 
it  diminished  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  magnitude,  and  on 
November  .30th  it  was  reduced  to  the  fifth  magnitude.  It  after- 
ward decreased  with  tolerable  regularity,  and  in  September,  1877, 
it  was  below  the  tenth  magnitude.  In  subsequent  years  it  be- 
came very  faint.  Ward  found  the  star  only  sixteenth  magnitude 
in  October,  1881,  and  it  was  estimated  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude, 
at  Mr.  Wigglesworth's  Observatory,  in  September,  1885.  It  was 
examined  with  the  spectroscope  a  few  days  after  its  discovery, 
and  its  spectrum  showed  bright  lines  similar  to  the  star  in  Co- 
rona Borealis.  Subsequent  observations  seem  to  show  that  this 
extraordinary  object  changed  into  a  small  planetary  neb\ila  I 

The  star  which  ajipeared  in  August,  1885,  in  the  great  nebula 
in  Andromeda  (31  Messier)  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  seems 
to  have  been  indeiDcndeutly  noticed  by  several  observers  toward 
the  end  of  August.  It  was,  however,  certainly  seen  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Ward,  of  Belfast,  on  August  19th,  at  11  p.  M.,  when  he  estimated 
it  at  nine  and  a  half  magnitude.  On  September  3d  the  star  was 
observed  at  seven  and  a  half  magnitude,  at  Dunecht,  by  Lord 
Crawford  and  Dr.  Copeland,  and  its  spectrum  was  found  to  be 
"  fairly  continuous."  The  star  gradually  faded  away,  and  on 
February  7,  188(J,  was  estimated  only  sixteenth  magnitude  ■with 
the  twenty-six-inch  refractor  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Auwers  has  jwinted  out  the  similarity  between  this 
outburst  and  the  star  of  1800  in  the  cluster  80  Messier,  and  thinks 
it  very  probable  that  both  phenomena  were  due  to  physical 
changes  in  the  nebula?  in  which  they  occ\irred. 

The  most  recent  example  of  a  new  star  is  one  discovered  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  last  week  of  January 
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in  the  present  year,  and  still  visible  with  an  opera-glass.  It  lies 
about  two  degrees  south  of  the  star  Chi  Aurigje,  in  the  Milky 
Way,  and  when  first  noticed  was  about  magnitude  four  and  a 
half.  The  star  seems  to  have  been  A'isiblo  for  some  time  prc- 
^•iously,  as  it  has  been  found  that  its  spectrum  was  photograjihetl 
at  Harvard  Observatory,  U.  S.  A.,  on  December  1st,  luth,  and 
■joth,  before  it  was  recognized  as  a  new  star.  The  actual  time  of 
its  appearance  therefore  remains  unknown,  but  that  it  is  a  new 
star  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  does  not  ajtjiear  in  any  star- 
chart  or  catalogue.  The  star  is  a  very  interesting  object,  and, 
according  to  observations  by  the  present  writer,  is  subject  to 
sudden  changes  of  brightness.  It  seems  to  be  fading  slowly,  and 
on  Slarch  1st  was  still  somewhat  brighter  than  the  sixth  magni- 
tude.* Its  spectrum  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  showing,  it  is 
thought,  both  bright  and  dark  lines.  The  line  C  and  other  lines 
in  the  red  arc  visible,  the  D  line  of  sodium  and  the  series  of  hy- 
drogen lines  being  also  present.  Most  of  the  lines  are  said  to  be 
double,  each  consisting  of  a  bright  and  dark  component.  These 
double  lines  suggest  the  presence  of  two  bodies,  or  systems  of 
bodies,  one  approaching  the  eye  and  the  other  receding  from  it, 
with  a  relative  velocity  of  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
miles  per  second.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  briglit  lines  char- 
acteristic of  nebular  spectra  are  also  visible.  These  remarkable 
results  suggest  that  the  light  of  this  star,  and  prf>bably  that  of 
all  "  temjiorary  "  star.s,  is  due  either  to  the  rush  of  a  solid  body 
through  a  gaseous  nebula,  or  the  clashing  together  of  two  met<»- 
oric  swarms  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  phenomenon 
might  also  bo  explained  by  two  bodies  forming  a  binary  star 
pa.ssing  through  their  iierihelion,  the  great  increjise  of  light  being 
duo  to  a  "violent  grazing  collision  "  at  the  jioint  of  nearest  aj)- 
l»roach.  Whether  this  new  star  is  a  veritable  nova,  or  "  tomi>o- 
rary  star,"  nr  merely  rei)resents  the  maximum  of  a  hitherto  unrec- 
ognized variable  .star  of  long  period,  like  the  so-called  "  Nova 
Orionis,"  discovered  by  the  present  writ<>r  in  December,  1885, 
must  l)e  left  to  time  to  decide.  In  either  case.it  is  a  most  intcr- 
I'sting  object,  ami  its  future  career  will  be  followed  by  astrono- 
mers with  great  interest. 

Coming  now  to  Class  'i,  we  find  n\gular  variable  stars  with 
poriofls  ranging  from  about  1(H>  to  Too  days,  and  willi  lluctuations 
in  their  light  from  about  one  magnitude  to  over  eight  nuigni- 
tudes.  Among  the  most  remarkable  <>f  these  are  Mira  Cfti.or 
the  "  wonilerful  star";  Chi  Cygni.  already  n-ferriHl  to.  It.  Hy- 
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drse,  R.  Lconis,  etc.  Mira  Ceti  varies  from  about  the  second 
magnitude  to  a  little  below  the  ninth,  with  a  mean  period  of 
about  331  days  from  maximum  to  maximum.  Owing  to  its  un- 
usual brilliancy  at  maximum,  and  the  great  range  of  its  light- 
fluctuations,  this  is  perliaps  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
of  all  the  variable  stars.  The  period  of  Chi  Cygni  is  about  400 
days,  and  its  variation  from  about  the  fourth  to  nearly  the  thir- 
teenth magnitude.  R.  Hydrse  varies  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh  mgnitude,  with  a  period  of  about  437  days ;  and  R.  Le- 
onis  from  about  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  with  a  period  of 
about  313  days.  Most  of  the  long-period  variables  are  reddish 
in  color,  and  show  a  banded  spectrum,  which  seems  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  type  of  variable.  Various  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  variation  of  light  in  long-period 
variables,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  The  periodical 
outbreak  of  sun-spots  on  a  large  scale  has  been  suggested,  and 
also  the  clashing  together  of  meteoric  swarms  revolving  in  an 
elongated  orbit ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  subject  is  still, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  mystery. 

Class  3  includes  the  irregular  variables — that  is,  stars  which 
are  undoubtedly  variable,  but  have  no  regular  periods.  Some- 
times these  stars  remain  for  long  periods  withoiit  any  perceptible 
change,  while  at  other  times  their  fluctuations  of  light  are  very 
noticeable.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  Mu  Ce- 
phei  (Sir  William  Herschel's  "Garnet  Star"),  Alpha  Herculis, 
Alpha  Oriouis  (Betelgeuse),  and  Beta  Pegasi.  Tlie  variation  is 
iisually  small,  not  exceeding  one  magnitude.  Like  the  regular 
variables,  these  have  also  banded  spectra. 

In  Class  4  are  some  very  interesting  objects — variable  stars  of 
short  period.  The  greater  number  of  these  have  periods  of  under 
eight  days.  The  variation  of  light  is  generally  small,  but  regu- 
lar. In  but  few  cases  does  it  much  exceed  one  magnitude,  and  in 
several  it  is  less.  In  some,  as  in  Beta  Lyrse,  Zeta  Geminorum, 
and  Eta  Aqiiilse,  all  the  light-changes  may  be  observed  with  the 
naked  eye,  while  in  others  an  opera-glass  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  fluctuations. 

In  Class  5  are  placed  stars  of  the  Algol  type.  These  are  the 
rarest  of  the  regular  variables,  only  ten  having  been  hitherto  de- 
tected. In  these  stars  the  light  remains  constant,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  period.  A  sudden  diminution  of 
brightness  then  commences,  and  all  the  light-changes  are  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  star  returns 
to  its  normal  brightness.  The  brightest  of  these  remarkable  stars 
are  Algol  (Beta  Persei),  Lambda  Tauri,  and  Delta  Libra-.  The 
others  are  much  fainter,  only  two  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
when  at  their  normal  brightness.    A  star  of  this  class  recently 
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discovered  iu  tbo  Southern  Constellation  (Autlia)  has  the  surpris- 
ingly short  iH?riod  of  only  seven  and  three  quarters  hours — the 
most  ra])i(l  variation  liitlu'rt<i  detet-ted  in  any  variable  star.  All 
the  Alp>l  variables  are  wiiito,  or  only  sli^'htly  colored. 

It  was  long  since  siif,'f,'csted  that  the  periodical  diminution  of 
litjht  in  the  Algol  variables  niijjbt  jxtssibly  Iw  due  to  the  intt'rjM>- 
sition  of  a  dark,  eclipsing  witellite.  Some  few  years  since  Prof. 
Pickering  undertook  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  case  of 
Algol,  and  showed  that  an  eclipsing  satellite  revolving  in  a  nearly 
circular  orltit  in  a  i)eriod  indicated  by  the  light-variations  of  the 
star  would  satisfactorily  exj)lain  the  observed  phenomenon  within 
the  limits  of  errors  of  observation,  and  he  suggesti-d  that  the 
orbit  might  be  determined  by  spectroscopic  observation  of  the 
stair's  light  })efor('  and  after  the  minimum.  Observations  of  this 
kind  nuvde  by  Prof.  Vogel  at  Potsdam,  in  1SS8  and  1J>89,  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  decrease  of  light  is  really  due  to  an  eclipsing 
satellite.  He  found  that  before  tlie  minimum  the  bright  star  is 
receding  from  tlie  earth  (and  therefore  the  dark  companion  ap- 
proaching), and  after  minimum  it  is  approaching,  thus  proving 
the  etdipse  theory  to  be  correct. 

Herr  J.  Pla^smann,  of  Warendorf,  Germany,  has  lately  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  a  secondary  minimum  in  the  light  of 
Algol  and  Lambda  Tauri.  This,  if  contiruud,  would  .seem  to 
show  that  the  edijjsing  .satellite  is  not  absolutely  dark,  but  pos- 
sesses some  inherent  light  of  its  own,  tliis  light  being  cut  off 
when  the  satellite  jjasses  in  its  turn  lnhind  the  disk  of  its  pri- 
mary.—  Tilt  (It  utJi man's  Maijnziiu. 


An  oxteimivo  liiinian  Mttlonu'nl,  bolongini;  to  the  Mono  apo,  lia«  been  di»cov- 
criHJ  Drar  ScliiifTlitiuiten,  Switzorlaiitl,  1>y  l)r.  Kiit'ttrh,  and  Ik  l>oin);  laid  liaro  untlcr 
bill  8ii|>erviition.  It  in  in  a  rocky  niuLo,  about  tliirtvcii  iiivtrcit  \i\(i\\  and  thirty- 
auvco  nu-trva  lont;,  and  i«  the  firnt  of  that  |>i<riod  that  ha«  boon  diarovorvd  in 
Switwriand  «iiich  ia  not  connoclod  witli  a  ra%'cni.  The  ovorhan^ring  riK-kn 
olTuri-d  a  roof  iLt  protoption  aKa<'l^t  the  wi-athvr.  t^naiititioixif  Hint  knivr*.  rhiM'ln, 
and  lanrv-hvadH,  boncH  of  tbo  rclndevr,  rou,  ktii^r,  liaro,  oavo-bcnr,  and  otbpr  ani- 
ninltt,  and  hun)iin  b'>in  v.  mrdlrK,  mid  tlir  lir(,'iiiiiiii),'i  of  dran  iii).'it.  noii'  aliMi  I'onnd 
hlTO. 

A  auoonirioK  wa«  niado  io  Ciol  ot  Torro,  aoino  lime  ago,  that  (ho  dat<'  Ih<  rofpi- 
larly  n<>t4id,  an  a  cliinaloloK'iral  fart,  of  (ho  day,  for  curb  |i|ac<<  on  ubirh  rprtain 
axrii'iiltiiral  oiicrntionii,  pnrti<  ubirly  in  liarvohlinit,  arc  bt-itiin.  .\^  tlio  ri|H-ninii  of 
Ibu  <To|iH  dc|ii'Mdi  on  (br  iibMiliilo  amount  of  boat  tbi-y  have  nvfivid  dtirini; 
tbo  iH-a*on,  (bo  da('0  of  U<Kintiiii|{  (bo  barvoat  will  do(vriiiino  wbrn  (be  amount 
of  hoal  ro<|nirtM]  by  oarh  plant  ho*  bocD  aPFuniula(«<l.     Father  CI.  \\»\i\  car^  of 

I.lnaint'an,  HrlKiiim,  anintoxdi  (ha(  (bp  nioamirrnipnt  of  the  amount  of  boot  '< 

)iriHl(ii'4'<l  from  n  t,'ircn  ijtiantity  of  biM'tn  will  »vrvi<  tbo  aamo  ond  ;  for,  otbot  : 
hoiuK  of|ual,  it  ia  vntlfcly  dopondotit  oil  iii«>(4,>ur«kylcal  coodilloua. 
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THE  following  letter,  respecting  a  former  article  in  the  Month- 
ly, has  been  addressed  to  the  Editor: 

Editor  PopnJar  Science  Monthly  : 

Does  M.  A.  de  L'Ajiparont's  interesting  address  *  on  The  Fu- 
tiire  of  the  Dry  Land  exhaust  all  the  factors  of  the  inquiry  ?  Is  it 
certain,  for  example,  that  some  at  least  of  the  greatest  mountain- 
chains  have  not  in  the  main  risen  in  elevation  faster  than  the 
eroding  agencies  have  depressed  them  ?  Are  not  some  of  them, 
and  those  now  among  the  boldest,  admitted  to  have  been  uplifted 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  geologically  speaking — more  recent- 
ly, for  example,  than  the  advent  of  some  of  the  rivers  which  inter- 
sect them  ?  Erosion  must  have  commenced  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  upheaval  and  have  continued  to  the  present  time ;  yet 
they  grew  in  stature  in  spite  of  it,  for  no  one  now  supposes  that 
the  upheaval  was  a  sudden  one.  Indeed,  the  persistence  of  the 
river's  "  right  of  way "  'proves  both  the  constant  action  of  "  the 
elements  "  and  the  extremely  gradual  character  of  the  upheaval. 
If  our  planet,  as  some  think,  continues  to  slowly  contract  from  a 
once  nebulous  condition,  its  advancing  age  might  be  expected  to 
be  marked  by  wrinkles,  just  as  we  know  it  to  be. 

Again,  is  there  not  good  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  our 
globe,  however  slowly,  is  approaching  a  state  of  desiccation  such 
as  is  manifested  partially  in  our  neighbor  Mars  and  still  more 
notably  in  the  moon  ?  f  Is  there  not  some  lingering  continuance 
of  the  once  active  absorption  ?  Is  there  not,  for  example,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  sea  area  has  in  the  main  steadily 
diminished  and  that  uplieaval  of  the  land  masses  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  Silurian  times  ? 

To  the  lay  reader  this  masterful  and  interesting  paper  of  the 
French  savant  seems  a  courteous  invitation  to  one  of  his  compeers 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  at  the  point  at  which  he 
elects  to  leave  it.  George  Henry  Knight. 

Temple  CorRT,  New  York. 

Other  letters  on  this  subject  have  been  received,  all  of  which 
indicate  that  the  matter  has  attracted  more  interest  than  was  an- 
ticipated. Out  correspondents  may  find  on  closer  examination  of 
M.  de  L'Apparent's  paper  that  ho  avowedly  presents  it  as  covering 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  and  that,  while  he  does  not  discuss 

•Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1891. 

f  Po  not  northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  contain  vast  regions  that  hare  passed 
from  exuberant  fertility  to  hopeless  aridity  even  during  the  historical  period  ? — G.  H.  K. 
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tbo  compeuKJttiiif;  forc««,  hc<  rtvopiizcs  their  existence  aud  their 
title  to  be  considered.  If  we  uudon<taiid  him  aright,  his  article 
was  designed  to  be  tentAtive.  and  u^  j  tlit-  way  t^*  a  diitcuH- 

sfon  in  wliich  uiui-h  may  Iw  said  on  •  s. 

The  discuHsion  which  fnUows  will  help  to  jfive  more  light  con- 
cerniiip  M.  de  L'Ai»j>ari'nf  s  views  and  meaning;  and  tlieir  vnlue. 

M.  Jactjiies  L<'<>tard  lias  written  in  tlie  Kwue  Siienlili«iue  that 
M.  de  L'Appiirent  has  in  his  evidently  very  curious  study  arrived 
at  his  result  only  by  nc^flivting  several  factors  nf  contrary  effect. 

While  it  is  udniitt<-d  that  the  earth  is  swept  by  powerful  at- 
mospheric at^entjj  whicli,  if  tlieir  work  was  continual  without 
corai>ensatory  action  on  the  other  side,  would  ultimately  level  and 
submerj^e  all  the  continentj*,  M.  L/otjird  insists  that  there  exist 
other  very  important  causes  of  increase  of  the  relief,  the  action 
of  which  now  counterbalances  and  may  ultimately  sur|>as6  that 
of  the  solvent  influences. 

One  of  these  causes,  of  which  XI.  de  L'Apparenf  tcmk  some  no- 
tice, is  the  contribution  of  volcjinic  pro«lucts  to  the  soil  It  is  one 
of  the  most  minute  of  the  factors,  but  M.  de  L'ApiMirent's  estimate 
of  one  sixth  of  a  cubic  kilometre  a  year  mh-uis  tmi  small.  The 
thn-*'  hundred  known  active  volcan<x>s  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
ought  to  give  out  a  much  larger  quantity  of  their  internal  prod- 
ucts; and  it  should  be  remark««d  that  the  dejections  of  crat<'rs, 
besides  lavas,  comprise  various  rocks,  mud,  and  ashes.  But  the 
importance  of  this  factor,  little  at  the  most,  is  made  still  le«8  by 
th<-  '  ■  Mr-e  of  Volcanic  «>xi>losions  on  the  wa-i'oast.  in  which 
c<»ii  •■  triwt^  of  land  have  bivn  swallowi-d  up. 

The  chief  essential  cause  of  increase  of  dry  land  at  the  ex- 
{H*nik>  of  the  iMcan  Hi's  in  the  evolution  of  our  planet.  During 
the  g»'ologiral  ejMH-hs  of  thousan<ls  of  cejituries  each  the  up- 
heavals w^hi<-h  forme<I  existing  continents  have  come  in  gradual 
succession,  taking;  from  the  primitive  M-a,  which  originally  ex- 
t4-ndtMi  over  the  whole  (>arth,  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  its  im- 
mense domain.  These  uplu«avals,  under  the  wtion  of  internal 
forces,  have  continued  slowly  till  our  own  time  in  many  regions, 
notably  in  the  nortli  and  c<>nt<'r  of  th<>  S'andinavian  I'eninsula, 
Spitr.U'rgen,  northern  SilK'ria.  Turkislan,  Scotland.  Sanlinia,  Tu- 
nis, on  the  coasts  of  the  It*-*!  S<"a,  etc.,  while  the  depreKsions  of 
viM<t  countries,  whicli  must  not  Im>  confound«<l  with  little  local 
colla|HW4i  pr<><luc«sl  by  the  subterranean  work  of  wati-r.  are  less 
numerous.  J{<>sid<it  the  incrtvtse  of  continents,  n«'w  islands  ctf 
Vtdcanic  origin  rise  at  tinx's  to  the  surface  of  th(>  mvis,  and  lands 
are  alwi  griMlually  formed  by  the  a4cumuIation  of  **•• 
mntt'T  and  organic  n-mains.  The  deltas  which  risi- at  tl.> 
of  large  rivers  in  conwfinence  of  the  de|Hisition  of  mud  and  sand 
tranN|Mirt<<d  by  the  streams,  likewise  constitute  an  atigmentnti<in 
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of  the  emerged  soil,  for  the  space  they  occupy  is  taken  from  the 
se£u  The  sea,  moreover,  does  not  eat  away  all  the  shores.  There 
are  coasts  where  the  waves,  instead  of  carrj'iiig  away  jiarcels  of 
the  dx-y  laud,  operate  to  fill  up  the  bays  and  to  add  to  the  littoral 
and  prolong  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  ocean  every 
year  deposits  several  million  cubic  metres  of  sand  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony. 

Another  accrement  which  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
siderable is  contribiited  by  the  legions  of  polyps  constructing 
reefs  and  atolls  of  coral,  to  which  is  due  the  building  up  of  whole 
archipelagoes  in  Oceania  and  the  Indian  seas.  The  islands  formed 
bj'  these  minute  zoophytes  are  growing  continually  in  extent  and 
number,  and  are  probably  destined  ultimately,  by  joining,  to  give 
rise  to  vast  lands,  real  continents,  which  will  gradually  occupy 
the  immense  voids  of  the  Pacific. 

The  shells  of  numerous  species  of  animals  and  other  remains 
of  dead  organisms,  meteorites  and  cosmic  dusts  falling  from  celes- 
tial space,  certainly  produce  further  sensible  augmentations  of  the 
continental  mass. 

Another  essential  cause  of  increase  of  dry  land  that  might  be 
added  is  the  decrease  of  the  ocean  itself  in  consequence  of  infil- 
trations of  water  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  kind 
of  porous  mass,  into  which  the  liquid  element  percolates  by  in- 
numerable fissures,  taking  possession  of  the  depths  and  directing 
itself  slowly  toward  the  center,  as  the  internal  fire  diminishes 
and  the  crusts  crack  open  in  consequence.  It  is  imderstood  that 
the  activity  of  volcanoes  and  many  earthquakes  is  largely  due 
to  this  inevitable  penetration  of  the  water,  which  internal  heat 
transforms  into  vapor  under  pressure.  Some  geologists  think 
that  the  primitive  ocean  has  already  diminished  in  this  way  one 
fiftieth  of  its  volume. 

The  water  is  all  destined  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe  by  being  absorbed  by  the  subterranean  rocks,  with  which 
it  will  form  chemical  combinations.  The  heavenly  spheres  ex- 
hibit sufliciently  striking  examples  of  such  an  evolution.  The 
planet  Mars  shows  what  will  become  of  the  earth  in  some  thou- 
sands of  centuries.  Its  seas  are  only  shallow  Mediterraneans  of 
less  surface  than  the  continents,  and  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  high ;  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  all  cracked  and 
dried  up,  we  have  a  view  of  the  final  state  of  the  earth — for  the 
absorption  of  the  water  by  the  solid  nucleus  will  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  see,  therefore,  M.  Leotard  continues,  that  not  only  is  there 
no  equilibrium  in  the  struggle  between  the  oceans  and  the  conti- 
nents, but  that,  inversely  to  the  conclusions  of  M.  de  L'Apparent, 
the  event  that  may  be  considered  very  probable  in  a  future  repre- 
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will  wholly  disappear  in  four  or  five  million  years.  Geology 
teaches  us  that  the  history  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  embraces  a 
period  infinitely  longer  than  this.  That  is  enough  to  prove  that 
another  factor  does  intervene — that  is,  manifestations  of  internal 
energy,  which  disturb  from  time  to  time  the  acquired  states  of 
equilibrium,  and  restore  a  new  force  to  the  decreasing  outer  pow- 
ers. Thus,  instead  of  assuming  a  regular  process  of  planing  down, 
I  laid  down  in  principle  that  things  would  not  go  on  in  this  way. 
A  geologist,  besides,  could  not  reason  otherwise,  except  he  mis- 
took the  daily  teachings  of  science  which  show  him  at  every  in- 
stant foldings  and  contortions  of  strata,  certain  signs  of  an  order 
of  things  very  different  from  the  regular  pursuit  of  external  in- 
fluences. 

"  Seeking,  then,  to  place  myself  under  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions for  my  theory,  I  supposed  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe 
divided  into  tranquil  periods,  each  of  four  or  five  million  years, 
separated  from  one  another  by  so  many  ruptures  of  eqiiilibrinm. 
How  many  of  these  periods  would  be  required  to  account  for  all 
the  known  sedimentary  formations  ?  In  trying  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, I  remarked  that  each  period  would  have  cast  into  the  ocean 
a  cube  of  debris  which,  scattered,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Murray, 
through  only  one  fifth  of  its  area  (the  fraction  over  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  soundings,  the  sedimentation  of  detritus  extends), 
would  form  a  bed  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  metres  in  mean 
thickness.  It  seemed  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  thick- 
ness, null  at  the  extreme  fi;rther  side  of  the  deposits,  would  in- 
crease slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly  toward  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast,  where  it  might  attain  a  maximum  of  two  kilo- 
metres. Dana  having  estimated  at  forty-five  thousand  metres  the 
imited  depth  of  all  the  sedimentary  formations  when  each  is  meas- 
ured at  its  point  of  greatest  thickness,  I  drew  the  conclusion  that 
all  geological  history  could  be  inchided  within  a  time  certainly 
less  than  ninety  million  years.  After  the  publication  of  this  note 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety to  supply  the  place  of  a  siieakerwhowas  imable  to  fulfill  his 
engagement.  I  responded,  undertaking  to  call  the  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  erosion  which  I  had  been  studying,  without  elabo- 
rating the  purely  geological  considerations.  I  have  recently  pre- 
sented an  extended  paper  on  these  details  to  the  Catholic  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Congress,  and  in  it  have  examined  all  the  phases 
of  the  question.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full,  and  in  it 
M.  Leotard  will  be  able  to  learn  how  greatly  my  views  differ  from 
those  which  he  has  mistakenly  attributed  to  me. 

"  I  will  here  only  correct  a  grave  error  which  my  critic  commits 
when  ho  charges  me  with  not  having  taken  account  of  the  accre- 
ment  which  volcanic  action  brings  to  the  dry  land.    M.  L(?otard 
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forgets  that  all  the  lava  that  flows  to  the  surface  comes  from  the 
depths  of  the  crust,  where  its  departure  leaves  a  void  which  can 
he  compensated  for  only  by  the  dejjressiou  of  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory to  such  an  extent  that  the  emerged  relief  really  gains  noth- 
ing. More  than  this — volcanic  action,  which  M.  Leotard  would 
make  creative,  is  really,  above  everything  else,  destructive.  I  ask 
no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  great  explosions  of  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  the  witness ;  that  of  1845,  at  Temboro, 
which  covered  the  neighboring  country  and  the  surface  of  the  sea 
with  a  mass  of  debris  estimated  at  a  hundred  cubic  kilometres ; 
and  the  more  recent  eruption  at  Krakatoa,  which  threw  into  the 
Strait  of  Sunda  eighteen  cubic  kilometres  of  debris  and  formed 
an  abyss  between  two  and  three  hundred  metres  deep,  in  a  place 
where  there  had  previously  stood  a  volcanic  mountain  several  hun- 
dred metres  high.  While  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  this  rec- 
tification, I  will  add  that  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  believing, 
with  M.  Leotard,  that  the  final  triumph  of  the  dry  land  is  infinite- 
ly more  probable  than  its  submersion  ;  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
considerable  movements  of  the  crust  and  the  wrinkles  which  lat- 
eral compression  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  cooling  can 
not  fail  to  engender  from  time  to  time." 


SKETCH   OF   LUIGI  GALVANI. 

THE  experiments  of  Galvani  were  the  beginning  of  a  new 
course  of  development  in  physical  science,  the  fruits  of  which 
promise  to  be  infinite  in  number  and  of  incalculable  magnitude 
and  importance. 

LuiGi  Galvani  was  born  in  Bologna,  Italy,  September  9, 1737, 
and  died  in  the  same  place,  December  4,  1798.  He  exhibited 
when  very  young  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  of 
which  he  was  exact  in  observing  the  most  minute  rites.  He  even 
thought  of  going  into  a  monastery,  but  was  diverted  from  his 
intention,  and,  while  his  religious  inclinations  were  still  promi- 
nently marked,  he  became  interested  in  scientific  pursuits.  En- 
tering upon  the  study  of  medicine,  he  gave  his  attention  chiefly 
to  anatomy  and  physiology — liuman  and  comparative.  Having 
successfully  maintained  a  thesis  on  the  Bones,  their  Nature  and 
Formation,  he  was  appointed,  in  1763,  public  lecturer  on  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he  became  kiiDwn  as  a  skill- 
ful and  accurate  teacher,  though  not  eloquent  in  address.  Along 
with  his  professorship  he  gained  liigli  repute  as  a  surgeon  and 
childbed  doctor.  He  produced  during  the  earlier  period  of  his 
professional  career  a  nuinhiT  of  memoii's  of  considerable  merit, 
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among  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  the  urinary 
organs  and  kidneys  of  birds  and  on  the  ears  of  birds.  In  the 
former  i)a])er  lie  treated  the  subject  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
showing  the  position  of  the  kidneys  of  birds  in  the  abdomen, 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  how 
they  arc  adapted,  as  in  quadrupeds,  to  the  secretion  of  iirine. 
The  descriptions,  all  drawn  with  equal  care,  contained  various 
curious  facts,  some  of  which  had  then  the  merit  of  novelty. 
Three  years  after  this  Galvani  had  prepared  a  large  work  em- 
bodj'ing  the  fruits  of  his  studies  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  when 
he  was  anticipated  by  the  publication  of  Scarpa's  Observations 
on  the  Fenestra  Rotunda.  He  was  astonished  to  find  in  this  book 
the  facts  which  he  had  announced  at  special  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  which  he  had  believed  to  be  his  own  exclusively, 
and,  giving  up  the  publication  of  the  larger  book,  satisfied  him- 
self with  imparting  in  a  short  sketch  such  facts  as  were  not 
mentioned  in  Scarpa's  treatise.  He  gave  interesting  details  re- 
specting the  chord  of  the  tympanum,  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
the  semicircular  canals,  and  on  the  single  little  bone  which  in  its 
own  body  and  appendices  performed  the  functions  of  the  three 
little  bones  found  in  the  ears  of  mammals.  His  most  important 
work,  the  one  on  which  his  enduring  fame  is  based,  was  pub- 
lished in  1701,  under  the  title  De  Viribus  Electricitatis  in  Motu 
Musculari  Commentarius,  or  Commentary  on  the  Forces  of 
Electricity  in  Muscular  Motion.  It  embodied,  in  a  small  volume 
of  only  fifty-five  pages,  the  account  of  his  exjwriments  with  the 
frog's  leg,  in  which  the  kind  of  electrical  manifestation  to  which 
Galvani's  name  is  attached  (galvanism)  was  first  remarked  by  him. 
Previous  to  the  piiblication  of  this  little  book  Galvani  sufl^ered 
his  greatest  grief  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lucie  Galeazzi,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  thirty  years,  and  who,  according 
to  some  of  the  versions  of  the  story,  had  no  little  to  do  with  his 
great  discovery.  This  loss  was  followed  by  other  troubles,  which, 
although  they  did  not  so  nearly  touch  his  heart,  were  severe 
enough,  and  eventually  perhaps  hastened  his  death.  The  Cisal- 
pine Republic  required  an  oath  from  all  persons  in  its  service, 
which,  it  being  repugnant  to  his  political  and  religious  convic- 
tions, Galvani  refused  to  take.  The  Government  deprived  him 
of  his  position,  and  he,  nearly  reduced  to  jioverty,  went  to  live 
with  his  brother  Giacomo.  Soon  afterward  he  fell  into  a  decline, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  raised  even  by  the  skill  and  careful 
attention  of  the  eminent  physicians  Uttiui  and  Cingari.  The 
Government  of  the  republic,  recognizing  the  eminent  worth  of  liis 
scientific  achievements,  notwitlistanding  he  persisted  in  refusing 
to  take  the  oath,  ordered  him  restored  to  his  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity, but  he  never  took  advantage  of  the  act. 
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Various  stories  are  told  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  Galvani's  dis- 
covery of  galvanic  action,  or  "  animal  electricity, "  as  he  calletl  it, 
was  1)rouf;lit  about.  According  to  one  version,  he  was  preparing 
a  frog-broth  for  his  invalid  wife,  and  some  skinned  frogs  were 
lying  on  a  table  by  the  side  of  an  electrical  machine.  One  of  his 
assistants  accidentally  touched  the  crural  nerve  of  one  of  the 
frogs  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  when  all  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  seemed  to  be  taken  with  strong  sjiasms.  Mailame  Galvani, 
a  bright,  thouglitful  woman,  who  was  present  and  witnessed  the 
shock,  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon,  and  thought 
that  she  noticed  along  with  it  a  disengagement  of  the  electric 
spark.  She  informed  her  husband  at  once,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
verifying  the  extraordinary  fact.  The  point  of  the  scalpel  lx>ing 
again  applied  to  the  frog,  while  a  spark  was  drawn  from  the  ma- 
chine, the  contractions  were  resumed.  To  determine  whether  they 
were  not  due  to  the  simple  contact  of  the  scalpel,  Galvani  touchetl 
the  same  nerves  of  other  frogs  without  turning  the  machine,  and 
got  no  contractions.  Repetitions  of  the  experiments  were  accom- 
panied with  corresponding  results.  Another  account  makes  Gal- 
vani himself  the  chief  actor  in  the  incident ;  while,  according  to 
a  third  account,  Galvani,  having  dissected  some  frogs,  in  a  study 
of  their  nervous  system,  hung  them  on  an  iron  railing  with  a 
copper  hook  thrust  in  their  lumbar  nerves,  and  the  contractions 
took  [tlace  whenever,  in  the  vibration  of  the  specimens,  these 
nerves  touclicd  tlie  iron  too.  According  to  the  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum  of  Bologna,  the  discovery  was  not  all 
a  matter  of  accident,  as  these  stories  would  make  it  ajipear.  for  it 
is  shown  there  that  Galvani  had  been  engaged,  for  twenty  years 
before  the  jiubiication  of  his  Commentary,  in  investigations  of 
the  action  of  electricity  on  the  muscles  of  frogs.  The  thought  in- 
volved in  these  exiteriments  had  also  been  more  <)r  less  vaguely 
suggested  by  other  writers.  Sulzer,  in  his  Nouvellc  Theorie  du 
Plaisir,  published  in  K'o,  had  spoken  of  the  peculiar  taste  pro- 
duced when  two  jiiecesof  different  metals  were  put,  umlcr  certain 
precautions,  into  the  mouth.  A  jiupil  of  Cot \igno.  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Naples,  in  dissecting  a  nn)use  about  1T>«>.  perceived  ft 
movement  at  the  moment  when  his  scaljiel  touched  one  of  the 
animal's  nerves,  (ialvani  described  his  experiments,  and  claimed 
tliat  lie  had  discovered  a  kind  of  electricity  having  remarkable 
peculiarities,  in  the  Commentary  (De  Viribus  Klectricitatis  in 
Motu  MuHoilari)  already  mentioned,  which  was  publislie<l  in 
17!'l  and  17!r.».  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  his  discovery 
was  the  invention  of  liis  metallic  arc,  the  first  ex|H'riment  with 
which  is  describe<l  in  the  thini  part  of  the  Commentary,  with 
the  dale  Si'jitember  '..'o,  17m!.  This  arc  was  constructed  of  two 
different  metals,  which,  placisl  in  <"ontact,one  with  a  nerve  and 
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the  other  with   ;i  muscle  of  a  frog,  caused   contraction   of  the 
muscle. 

Galvani  recognized  a  gi-eat  similarity  hetween  the  phenomena 
ho  had  observed  and  electricity,  but  denied  their  identity.  He 
thought  an  electricity  of  a  peculiar  nature  was  concerned  in  the 
manifestations,  and  that  he  had  discovered  the  nervous  fliiid.  In 
his  view,  all  animals  possessed  an  electricity  inherent  in  their 
economy,  which  resided  especially  in  the  nerves,  and  was  com- 
municated by  them  to  the  whole  body.  It  was  secreted  by  the 
brain;  the  interior  substance  of  the  nerves  was  endowed  with  a 
conducting  power  for  this  electricity,  and  facilitated  its  move- 
ment and  its  passage  through  the  nerves ;  at  the  same  time  an 
oily  coating  of  these  organs  prevented  the  dissipation  of  the  fluid 
and  facilitated  its  accumulation.  The  principal  reservoirs  of  this 
electricity  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  muscles,  each  fiber  of  them 
representing  a  small  Lej^den  jar,  from  which  the  nerves  were  con- 
ductors. In  the  mechanism  of  the  movements  the  electric  fluid 
was  drawn  out  and  attracted  from  the  interior  of  the  muscles  into 
the  nerves  in  such  a  way  that  each  discharge  of  the  muscular 
electric  jar  corresponded  with  a  contraction  of  the  muscle.  This 
theory  had  many  partisans  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  re- 
futed by  Volta,  who  showed,  as  has  been  related  in  our  recent 
sketch  of  him,  that  the  supposed  nervous  fluid  was  only  ordinary 
electricity,  to  which  the  animal  organs  served  as  condiictors,  and 
of  which  they  might  even  be  generators.  Galvani  did  not  yield 
to  these  arguments  of  Volta's,  but  held  to  his  own  unsound  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  thus  the  glory  of  making  a  scientific  explanation 
and  application  of  his  great  discovery  fell  to  Volta.  An  account 
of  Galvani's  discoveries  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1793.  A  quarto  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Bologna  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  that  city 
in  184:l-'4"?. '  Perhajjs  the  best  and  most  appreciative  accounts  of 
Galvani's  life  and  works  are  by  M.  Arago,  in  Alexandre  Volta,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Arago's  CEuvres  Completes,  and  the  eulogy 
by  J.  L.  Alibert,  Bologna,  1802. 


Mr.  a.  Wilkixs,  of  Tashkend,  central  Asia,  had  a  specimen  of  the  typical 
desert  bird  of  the  coantry  (Podocex  panoeri),  whicli,  on  the  first  day  of  its  life  with 
him,  buried  a  part  of  the  food  given  it  in  the  sinul  with  wliich  the  tloor  of  the 
cage  was  covered.  On  the  next  day,  and  afterward,  the  bird  abandoned  the  liabit 
on  perceiving  that  the  supply  given  it  did  not  fail.  Another  correspondent  of 
Nature  had  a  fox-terrier  puppy,  seven  weeks  old,  which  had  not  seen  any  other 
dog  but  its  mother,  that  buried  bones  in  the  K'arden  with  (,'reat  skill.  It  duj:  a 
hole  with  its  fore  paws,  put  in  the  bone,  pushed  it  down  with  its  nose,  and  cov- 
ered it  witli  garden  soil  which  was  pushed  in  with  its  nose.  He  had  never  seen  so 
young  a  puppy  bury  bones,  or  any  other  dog  do  it  so  well. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENESIS  OF  THE  DUMOND. 
Eililor  Popular  Sdenee  Monthly  : 

SIR:  An  excellent  notice  of  Prof.  A.  E. 
Foote's  paper  on  Diumoiuis  in  Meteor- 
ites has  newly  been  forwarded  to  me,  and,  as 
it  lias  apparently  aroused  no  little  interest  in 
the  general  public  as  well  as  in  scientific 
circles,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  at- 
teiilion  to  the  following  fact.s  through  the 
pages  of  The  Popular  Science  Jlonthly,  to 
which  I  hare  for  some  years  past  been  a  sub- 
scriber ? 

In  September,  1886,  my  husband,  the  late 
Prof.  U.  Curvill  Lewis,  read  before  the  Bir- 
mingham mei'ting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  a  paper  on 
A  Dianiantiferoiis  Pcridotite  and  the  (ienesis 
of  the  Diumiinil,  a  small  specimen  of  which 
he  hud  recently  discovered,  in  silu,  in  a  piece 
of  the  peridolite  rock  underlying  the  tena- 
cious "  blue  clay  "  of  the  Kimbcrley  mines. 
He  further  stated  that  this  "  blue  clay ''  was 
found  upon  subsequent  analysis  to  be  merely 
the  .same  pcridotite  rock  in  a  high  state  t)f 
decomposition.  The  process  of  freeing  the 
diamonds  from  the  "  blue  clay,"  in  which 
they  are  scattered  about  like  plums  in  a  pud- 
ding, is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon. 

The  pcridotite  in  question  is  an  altered 
lava,  filling  the  neck  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
which  burst  its  way  through  a  rich  deposit  of 
earboiwiceous  shales.  Numberless  fragments 
of  this  shale,  of  varying  size,  were  found 
scattered  throughout  the  pcridotite,  and  PRif. 
Lewis  held  that  it  was  \\w  pure  carbon  from 
these,  which,  liberalcil  by  the  intense  heal, 
anil  crystnlli/.iiig  slowly  out  uniler  enormous 
pressure,  had  formed  the  diamonds. 

lu  Si'|)lend)cr,  18S7,  my  husband  ilcliv- 
ered  another  aildresH  nt  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  Brilish  Association  fiu  the 
Ailvanccmi'iit  of  Science,  entillcil  The  Matrix 
of  the  Diamonil,  in  which  he  described  in 
full  the  chi'niiciil  changes  and  metamor- 
plioses  which  the  periilotite  and  il.s  constitu- 
ents  had  undergone  in  passing  into  the  "  blue 
clay."  An  abstnict  of  this  paper  was  dis- 
tributed among  \\w  geiilogistn  pi  extent,  and 
nits  aflcrwiiril  published  in  the  Keport  of 
the  Associaliiin  for  1HN7. 

At  the  ilo-c  of  this  paper  Prof.  Lewis  re- 
marked that  "  if  Ins  liy|Hilhesis  concerning 
the  origin  of  diaiiionds  was  correct,  they 
Would  ceiiaiidy  be  foimil  in  meteorites"  ;  but 
it  was  not  imtil  December  of  the  same  year 
(l'<h<)  that  he  received,  through  llie  courtesy 
of  Mr.  (Iiiirge  Krederiek  Kim/.,  of  New  York, 
»  iininll  fragment  of  meteoric  ore,  in  the 
larger  {Kirtion  of  which  two  Uiissian  geoK»- 
gii>L«  had  newly  rt'|Mir(eil  the  finding  of  sev- 


eral minute  diamonds.  Mr.  Kunz  found  thir- 
teen diamonds,  I  believe,  in  his  share  of  the 
meteorite,  and  my  huslmnd  found  three;  but 
in  both  cases  all  were  microscopic.  This  dis- 
covery was  soon  after  announced  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  .*^'icnces  in  Philadelphia,  and 
a  short  notice  of  it  was  published  with  the 
title  Diamonds  in  Meteorites. 

To  Prof.  A.  E.  Poote,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor  of  finding  the  first  diamonds  in 
American  meteorites,  and  not  of  discovering 
that  abstract  possibility  or  its  first  realiza- 
tion. 

The  manuscript  for  a  comprehensive  ar- 
ticle on  The  Origin  and  Matrix  of  the  Dia- 
mond, embodying  Prof.  Carvill  Lewis's  liir- 
niinghum  and  Slaiicheslor  uddres.ses,  and  the 
subsequent  investigations  made  by  him  as 
to  the  origin  of  that  gem  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  United  .*"tates,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  (i.  H.  Williams,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  I'niversily,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  soon  be  ready  for  the  pre.«s. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  it 
•eems  open  to  (piestion  whether  the  position 
of  the  meteoric  fragments  on  the  side  of  an 
old  volcanic  crater  was  not  an  accidental  one, 
which  at  all  events  calls  for  further  inves- 
tigation before  those  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  scientific  workers  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept so  remarkable  a  hypothesis  ils  to  the 
origin  of  our  terrestrial  diiunonds. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Faithfully  yours,     Jri.iA  F.  Lewis. 
lU'iUELUEBu,  7uHuary  19,  1892. 


MOKE  ADOirr  THK  PKNIKKSK  S(llin>L. 
Kditor  Poputar  Sciencf  Mtmthly  : 

Piif-sioKNT  .Toiihan's  inlewsling  article  on 
Agassi/,  at  Penikesc  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  marine  hilHiralories 
in  this  ciiimtry,  in  gi»ing  a  list,  unfortunaicly 
incomplete,  of  those  in  attendance  al  the 
school  during  its  first  session.  Might  it  not 
be  possible  to  complete  the  list  for  IhiiIi 
years  during  « liich  the  schisil  w  lus  in  exist- 
ence ?  Such  a  list  would  fiuiu  a  valuable 
appendix  to  the  inleresting  account  of  the 
schiKil  given  by  .Mrs.  -Vpissix  in  her  Life 
and  Letters  of  Louis  .\gassit. 

President  .Imdan  docs  not  mention  in  his 
article  the  fact  dial  the  laboialory  building 
no  longer  exists.  It  wiis  deslroywl  by  fire 
during  last  summer.  A  week  befor<>  ils  de. 
siniction  I  visited  Penikese  willi  n  small  parly 
from  llie  Marine  lliological  LiilHiralory  of 
WiKiil's  lloll,  Mass.,  and  bad  llie  pleasure  of 
nitvliiig  the  preseiil  owner  of  the  island,  Mr. 
(i.  S.  Homer,  uf  New  Itedford,  who  kindly 
gave  us  |wniiiM>ion  to  carry  away  for  the  Ma- 
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rine  Biological  Laboratory  anything  wc  might 
find  of  interest  or  of  use.  We  took  advan- 
trtjre  of  this  l<in(l  perinissittn  to  detach  from 
the  walls  the  inseriptiims  nhieh  deeonited  the 
laboratoiT,  and  to  w  hieh  President  Jordan  re- 
fers.  They  were  wiittcn  on  heavy  paper  and 
were  in  perfect  preservation ;  they  will  here- 
after adorn  the  walls  of  the  linear  descendant 
of  the  I'enikesc  school — the  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory. 

The  inscriptions  were  not  written  upon  the 
blaoklioard,  as  President  .Iiirdan  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Eigeniuann.  This  was  oc- 
cupied by  some  notes  and  drawings  apparent- 
ly used  in  illustration  of  a  lecture  on  the  ver- 
tebrata,  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Prof.  Wilder.  The 
inscriptions  themselves  are  not  quite  correct- 
ly quoted  by  President  Jordan.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

"  Study  Xature,  not  books." 
"  Learn  to  say,  I  do  not  know." 
"  A  laboratory  is  to  me  a  sanctuary,  and 
I  would  have  nothing  done  therein  unworthy 
of  the  great  Oeator." 

I  quote  these  from  memory,  and  am  not 
quite  sure  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  sec- 
ond one,  though  w  hat  I  have  given  contains 
the  gist  of  it.  It  is  advice  which  all  young 
teachers,  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended, 
should  conscientiously  heed. 
Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Playfair  McMcrricii. 
UNrTKESiTT  or  Cincinnati,  April  7, 1802. 


FLOWERING  HABIT   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
ALOE. 

Editor  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Sir  :  In  Grant  Allen's  very  readable 
paper  in  the  5Iay  issue — A  Desert  Fruit — 
mention  is  made  of  the  American  aloe  {Agave 
oMerirniia)  in  a  way  to  mislead  as  to  its 
flowering  habit.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the 
plant  in  question  docs  not,  as  the  writer 
savs,  "  flower  .  .  .  once  in  some  6fteen  vears 


or  so " ;  it  Jlowers  once  only,  and  then  diet. 
In  this  city  it  is  somewhat  the  exception  for 

a  summer  to  pass  without  one  or  more  speci- 
mens of  the  agave  throwing  up  an  immense 
flower-stalk — not  a  spike  but  apaniclr — to  the 
height  of  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  with  large 
clusters  of  flowers  on  the  ends  of  its  two-  to 
si.\-foot  branching  pedicels  ;  but,  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flowers  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  nothing  remains  of  the  previous  tall 
rosette  of  fleshy  leaves  but  a  lot  of  withered 
and  empty  skins.  And,  by  the  way,  the  house- 
leek  {Sanpcrvii'um  Icctonim),  which  takes 
several  yeais  to  flower — five  or  si.x  in  these 
parts — has  the  same  trick  of  dying  as  soon 
as  it  completes  the  process.  It  is  doubtless 
on  account  of  the  habit  which  both  these 
plants  have,  of  multiplying  by  suckers  or 
stolons,  that  many  have  overlooked  their 
monocarpous  nature,  and  have  supposed  that 
the  new  plants  standing  around  were  the 
same  as  flowered  fifteen  years  ago. 

George  Ptbcrs. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  1,  189S. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  the  above  particu- 
lars about  the  habit  of  the  aloe,  but  we  do 
not  find  in  Mr.  Allen's  casual  words  any  as- 
sertion that  the  same  plant  flowers  more  than 
once. — Editor.] 


A  CORRECTION. 
Editor  Popular  Science  Monthly  ; 

Sir  :  On  page  1 37  of  your  May  number  you 
inadvertently  do  a  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Nicola 
Tcsla,  by  stvling  him  "  the  able  lieutenant  of 
Mr.  Edison." 

Mr.  Tesla  is  an  independent  investigator, 
whose  path  has  been  the  development  of  the 
alternating  current,  while  Mr.  Edison  has  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  direct  current.  I 
venture  to  suggest  a  note  of  correction. 
Youi-s  faithfully, 

Charles  Paine. 
Centubt  Club,  Kew  York,  April  23, 1892. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

MUCH  advance  lias  been  made  with- 
in the  last  generation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  education  of  women  ;  bnt  even 
the  ambitious  programmes  of  the  present 
day  do  not  make  as  full  or  as  distinct  pro- 
vision as  might  be  desired  for  instruction 
in  the  elementary  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  motherhood.  AVo  are  very 
ready  to  allow  that  not  every  woman  is 


called  to  be  a  mother,  and  we  sympa- 
thize to  a  con.sideriible  extent  with  those 
who  object  to  holding  up  marriage  as 
the  only  goal  at  which  women  should 
aim.  At  the  same  time  we  incline  very 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  educa- 
tion of  no  woman  can  bo  complete  un- 
less it  embraces  the  best  obtainable 
knowledge  as  to  how  children  should  be 
brought  up  and  trained,  and  as  to  the 
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qualities,  physical  and  moral,  which 
tlieir  proper  nurture  and  culture  de- 
mand of  the  mother.  The  woman  wlio 
is  not  called  to  he  a  mother  may  bo 
called  to  he  an  aunt,  and  as  such  may 
have  a  large  share  in  the  education  of 
children.  We  are  not  all  called  upon  to 
rescue  or  resuscitate  drowned  persons; 
hut  most  of  us  would  willingly  possess 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  said,  Why  teach  the 
duties  of  motherhood  more  than  those 
of  fatherhood?  If  so,  the  answer  is,  We 
should  teach  them  more  because  they  ore 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  fa- 
therhood, and  because  the  relation  be- 
tween mother  and  child  is  so  much 
closer  than  between  father  and  child. 
Hut  we  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for 
teaching  the  duties  of  fatherhood  also  ; 
and,  when  moral  culture  receives  due 
attention  in  our  schools,  the  duties 
which  a  father  owes  to  his  children  will 
not  bo  overlooked. 

Meanwhile,  however,  let  us  consider 
the  other  and  more  important  question. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  most  suitable  thing 
to  impress  upon  every  girl  of  proper  ago 
the  sacredness  of  the  maternal  function, 
liow  impressively  might  we  apply  to  the 
ex|(ect«tion  either  of  futherliood  or  of 
motherhood  the  words,  "  lie  that  hath 
this  hope  |)urit]eth  himself."  What 
stronger  argument  for  purity  of  life 
could  ho  urged  than  that  derivable  from 
the  duty  of  giving  sound  and  cleanly 
parentage  to  one's  otVspring?  Why  are 
so  many  marriages  unhappy  ?  Mainly 
because  they  are  entered  u])(>n  without 
any  thought  of  duty  or  responsibility,  or 
any  sense  of  the  restraints  upon  indi- 
viilual  caprice  and  impulse  which  are 
essential  to  8ubsei|uent  liappiiiess.  It 
would  not  bo  ditlicull  to  show  in  a  for- 
cible manner  iho  actual  misery  which 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  plivsiologicul 
laws  entails  not  uhmo  on  the  oHenders 
but  on  their  progeny  ns  well.  Passing 
to  the  important  cpiestion  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  iiiirHurjr,  there  In  much  that  could 
be  taught  on  sure  grounds  of  science ; 


and  the  subject,  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove 
most  interesting.  What  more  satisfying 
object  can  there  be  to  a  normally  con- 
stituted woman  than  a  healthy,  irell- 
conditioned,  intelligent  child  ?  The  re- 
sult of  due  instruction  in  matters  per- 
taining to  a  mother's  duties  would  be  to 
make  the  mothers  of  the  future  happier 
in  their  children  and  the  children  hap- 
pier in  their  mothers.  It  is  science,  as 
we  more  and  more  see,  that  is  chiefly 
required  in  the  household.  It  is  the  les- 
sons of  experience  that  need  to  be  gath- 
ered, collated,  sifted,  systematized,  and 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  both  fa- 
thers and  mothers.  We  constantly  hear 
of  young  couples  who  start  ofl"  with  theo- 
ries of  their  own  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  children,  just  as  if  there 
were  no  established  principles  available 
for  their  guidance.  Surely  this  is  folly  : 
the  very  last  matter  to  which  wild  ex- 
perimentation should  be  applied  is  the 
bringing  uj)  of  children  ;  and  we  pity 
most  sincerely  the  children  whose  par- 
ents think  that  it  has  been  left  for 
them  to  originate  the  true  principles  of 
child  education. 

That  thousands  of  children  suffer 
from  the  over-indulgence  of  their  par- 
ents and  thousands  more  from  their 
over-severity,  does  not  odniit  of  dispute. 
In  any  course  of  instruction  such  as  we 
have  hinted  at  a  considerable  ]>lace 
should  be  given  to  the  jisychology  of  the 
child,  and  a  considerable  place  also  to 
tho  commoner  defects  of  parents.  It  is 
a  wiso  mother  that  does  not  unduly 
stimulate  the  sclf-consciousnoss  of  her 
child,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for 
lifelong  habits  of  tttVectation.  If  clever 
children  do  not  always  make  clever  men 
i>nd  women,  u  |)arlial  reoson  may  be 
found  in  the  way  they  are  commonly 
treated.  They  lind  grownup  people 
constantly  <ui  the  watch  to  hear,  and 
most  industrious  in  repeating,  their  ori- 
ginal speeches;  and  soon  they  exchange 
the  gift  of  originality  which  consisl*  in 
seeing  and  expressing  things  in  an  imcon- 
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ventional  manner,  for  the  very  inferior 
one  of  making  smart  speeches.  They 
are  tims  forpod  by  the  very  admiration 
of  tlioir  elders  into  taking  conventional 
instead  of  unconventional  views,  and 
speaking,  as  it  were,  to  the  "  gallery  " 
instead  of  uttering  spontaneous  truths. 
Thus— 

"Shades  of  the  prison-liouse  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy" 

or  girl  altogether  too  soon.  The  way  to 
promote  originality  is  to  leave  the  mind 
as  long  as  possible  in  direct  and  living 
contact  with  things,  and,  to  do  that,  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  any  great  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  or  astonishment  at 
the  judgments  the  child  forms  or  the 
phrases  it  uses.  As  soon  as  a  child  be- 
gins to  find  its  own  opinions  interesting, 
instead  of,  as  before,  finding  things  in- 
teresting, farewell  to  originality !  Will 
any  one  say  that,  if  girls  were  taught 
how  the  minds  of  children  might  be  kept 
fresh,  they  would  not  value  the  knowl- 
edge imd,  when  the  time  came,  try  to 
turn  it  to  account?  We  hardly  think  so. 
Too  vigorous  denunciation  could 
scarcely  bo  bestowed  upon  the  fashion 
80  many  mothers  have  of  making  their 
children  mere  instruments  of  their  own 
vanity.  Most  mothers,  wo  imagine,  even 
in  this  advanced  age,  regard  their  chil- 
dren as  gifts  from  Heaven ;  but  do  they 
suppose  that  Heaven  gave  them  children 
that  they  might  turn  them  into  prepos- 
terous human  dolls,  and  prematurely  age 
them  with  the  burden  of  social  follies? 
Here  we  see  the  need  of  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  mother-instinct  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  mothers,  that  they  may  be  led 
to  conceive  a  horror  of  sacrificing  inno- 
cent children  to  the  Moloch  of  an  artifi- 
cial and  heartless  society.  What  do  we 
want — manikins,  puppets,  little  bediz- 
ened and  bemannered  creatures  full  of 
social  spites  and  rivalries,  or  children 
full  of  healthy  impulses,  pure,  truthful, 
and  loving,  of  whom  it  might  conceiv- 
ably be  said  that  "  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"?  Alas,  that  so  many 
should  deliberately  choose  the  former. 


and  these  not  the  less  but  the  more  re- 
ligiously devout  members  of  the  com- 
munity ! 

One  point  on  which  a  judicious 
teacher,  addressing  girls  on  the  duties 
of  motherhood,  would  certainly  utter  a 
caution,  would  be  as  to  allowing  the 
mere  maternal  instinct  to  run  to  excess 
and  pass  beyond  control.  The  maternal 
instinct  must  be  considered  as  having 
for  its  object  the  good  of  the  child ;  but, 
like  all  instincts  and  passions,  it  tends 
to  become  an  object  to  itself,  and  then 
the  interest  which  it  is  meant  to  sub- 
serve sufl'ers ;  the  child  is  worried  and 
hampered  by  the  over-abundanco  of  ma- 
ternal caresses  and  attentions,  to  the 
injury  sometimes  of  its  regard  for  the 
mother.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  per- 
fectly balanced  human  being  is  more 
than  the  most  careful  education  can  be 
expected  to  produce ;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  aim  at  a  desira- 
ble and  possible  balance  of  faculties — of 
reason  and  imagination,  of  thoughts  and 
emotions,  of  judgments  and  impulses. 
A  woman  who  is  all  motlier  does  not 
make  the  best  kind  of  mother.  Cases 
are  not  wanting  in  which  an  unrestrained 
excess  of  the  maternal  instinct  injures 
the  relation  between  husband  and  wife 
and  mars  the  harmony  of  the  household. 
All  this  could  bo  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous and  varied  examples ;  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  main- 
tain might  with  great  advantage  be  im- 
parted to  the  rising  generation  of  girls. 
Why  should  human  happiness  be  wrecked 
for  want  of  knowledge  which  so  many 
could  supply  from  their  own  experience, 
and  of  scientific  principles  which  are 
the  commonplaces  of  all  who  think  ? 
The  time  has  surely  come  when  mother- 
hood should  be  redeemed  from  the  au- 
tomatism of  blind  instinct  and  wedded, 
for  its  own  high  purposes,  with  the  force 
of  intellect.  We  shall  be  happy  if  these 
few  words  should  incite  to  thought  on 
this  most  important  subject,  and  cause 
attention  to  be  paid  to  it  in  quarters 
where,  as  yet,  it  has  been  neglected. 
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TllE  Dll«'<l>  KllV  K'Y  AUL'HU'A.      B_V  JollN  KlI-'klL. 

C'amliri(l):e :     liiiuclitun,    Miflliii    \    l.'o. 
XhVi.     Id  two  volumes. 

Pkoi'.  FlHkK  o|K'iiii  liiii  (■ulijiH't  witli  a  iliii- 
ctuuJon  of  the  quii<tiou  uf  the  grade  of  cult- 
ure reached  liv  the  iiitial>itaut«  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  at  tlie  time  of  the  ilin-overi'. 
The  gorpeou*  account*  pvcn  \i\  the  Span- 
iardis  of  the  civiliiatlon  of  Mexico  and  IVru 
have  liunived  until  quite  rwx-nt  tiiuej",  not 
onlv  in  the  popular  ininginallun,  hut  in  the 
writinpi  of  «il>cr-niinded  authoni.  Careful 
research  ha.s  hnwever.  dii^i^ipated  them?  earlier 
conceptions  of  Ameriaui  culture  and  put  it 
in  the  right  relation  to  the  condition  of  ad- 
vancement reache<l  by  the  Hid  World  |>e«>plce. 
Prof,  ^'i^ke  give*  the  chief  credit  to  the  clear- 
ing up  of  thin  ciuci-tiiin  to  the  late  Ix-win  Mor- 
gan, whose  generaliiiationj  he  in  the  main  ac- 
cept*. Aci-or<ling  to  Mr.  MorgauV  elachilii-a- 
tion,  the  three  well-marked  ^tagel<  in  culture 
are  cavageni',  harliurism,  and  civiliuition, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  fir>t  two  being 
the  invention  of  potterj',  and  that  between 
barbarism  and  civiliuition  the  invention  of 
the  alphaliet. 

Aceordiug  to  tliir<  cWrifualion,  none  of 
the  .\nierican  i)e<«pli>s  at  the  time  nf  tlicvny- 
age  of  ("•ilunibuK  had  reached  a  higher  silage 
of  culture  than  the  mi(hlle  i<lalu8  of  barbar 
iim.  In  the  Old  World  thin  i^tageof  culture 
wan  niarke<l  by  the  domuitication  of  auimab 
other  than  the  dog,  but  nowhere  in  America 
outride  of  i'eru  were  there  any  domesticated 
aiiimalii  except  the  dog,  and  in  the  Utter 
l!ii>Fi'  of  the  Old  World  were  unknown.  The 
Mx'ial  de>elopiiient  reaehe<l  by  the  aUiriginal 
American  wan  in  keeping  wiili  that  in  the 
art«.  The  ."^iHiuiariU,  with  their  notion!  of 
luirirly  derived  from  niedlnval  Kurupe,  nat- 
urally Inter^ireted  the  mh'UI  arrangement* 
tliry  founil  In  lenna  of  their  ex|M>riFDrc,  but 
nowhere  on  tiie  American  cutiliiient,  uve  in 
IVru,  waa  there  anything  appmarliing  a  na 
tJiHi.  The  organlratlon  of  llie  Arte<-a  in 
Metini  waa  almilar  to  tlial  of  llir  nmre  ad 
vanre-l  Indian*  In  the  north-- «ir,  thai  of 
the  clan.  M'Milertinia,  wlmm  the  Stwnlanlii 
mUtoik  for  a  king,  waa  atnipli  the  rhirf  nf 
Uie  rian.  The  living  «aa  communal  in 
■Imrtum  the  pnipmy  of  the  elan,  and 
thefv  wa*  n<i  dcvrla|ia>mt  nf  the  idea  of  pH 


vale  pnipertT  except  in  things  purely  per- 
lumal.  Peru  bad  pafped  l>eyond  thiii  iilagr, 
and  had  aM|uired  the  |>uhitiuu  of  a  rudiment- 
ary empire,  but  in  ^ome  thingit  waa  \vM  ad- 
vanced tlian  Mexico.  Neitlier  cuuulry  had 
yet  ai-<|uired  the  art  of  smelting  iron,  and  l>c- 
twevD  both  and  the  l>eginiung(>  of  civiliution 
there  lay  the  va*t  tract  which  terminate  w  ith 
the  invention  of  the  phonetic  alphabet. 

Prof.  Ki^ke  follows  hia  Furvey  of  the  in- 
habitant*  of  the  Amerii-ao  conliueut  by  a  di». 
cu«*ion  of  the  vi>iL''  of  the  Northmen  to  Uie 
American  oonel,  and  then  takes  up  the  rela- 
tionn  uf  Euro|>c  with  the  Eact,  which  com- 
plete* hi»  »ur>-ey  of  the  subject,  preliminary 
to  the  memorable  voyage  of  C'olumbua.  In 
hbi  chapter  on  pre-Columbian  voyagec  he 
cumii  up  what  is  known  of  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen.  Far  from  being  niythiivl,  these 
vovages  were  very  reaL  Thei»e  northern  sea- 
men settled  lcelan>l,  and  from  there  spread 
over  to  lireenlujid,  w  here  two  seltlemeni*  were 
made  which  la-^ted  for  four  hundred  yoare. 
Krom  lliene  selllement*  voyage*  were  made 
down  the  American  coast  as  far  eoulb  proba- 
bly as  MaKKachusetls.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  seltlenicnt  in  Vinland,  which  wa» 
the  name  they  gave  lo  a  jwirt  of  the  coast 
visitol,  but  this  came  to  no  result,  and  they 
rlid  nothing  In-yond  visiting  the  place  to  cut 
timlver.  None  of  these  voyages  did  anylhitig 
towanl  altering  the  relations  of  the  Kistem 
and  Western  world.  The  two  strmms  of  life 
lloweil  on  as  tliey  had  for  centuries,  unkonwn 
to  each  other.  It  waa  not  until  the  epoch- 
making  voyage  of  t'olunibus  and  those  who 
followed  after  that  tlie  two  worlds  were 
brought  into  mntarl.  Pnd.  Kiske,  theiefore, 
rightly  (tinsiders  that  the  vo.'iages  uf  tlie 
Northmen  were  in  no  senae  antici|>atiaaa  of 
t'olunibus. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  fif 
the  voyage  of  (Vilumbus,  we  must  understand 
tJie  economical  ooiiilltion  of  the  Europe  of 
the  (Iftemth  orntury  and  ita  relation  lu  tlie 
East— <ir  Calliay,  aa  It  waa  tennol.  We 
must  also,  as  Prof  >1«kp  insUta,  baniah 
from  our  minds  the  modem  map.  and  try  in 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  ll..  ' 

that  time       \  rich  trade  had  for  - 
riea   liom   carrtr<I  <in    lirlweeti  K«ir<i(w  and 
the  East,  In  apicxa,  giiroa,  ami  flnr  fabrira. 
Dmoa  and  Venice  were  rival  centers  nf  this 
trwde,  and  had  each  nvrrland  route*  to  the 
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fabled  lund  of  tlie  East.  Tliu  trailers  did 
not  actually  pass  from  Europe  to  India  and 
China,  but  met  the  Eastern  traders  and  made 
exchange  of  products.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  East  was  therefore  mostly  hearsay  knowl- 
edge, and,  as  is  generally  the  fact  in  such  a 
case,  much  fable  was  mixed  with  the  truth. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  it  became  known  in  Europe  that 
there  was  an  ocean  to  the  east  of  Cathay, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  Marco  Polo  published  an  account  of 
his  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  that  there  was 
any  definite  information  of  these  far-off 
countries  accessible  to  Europeans.  This 
Eastern  trade,  which  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, had  reached  large  proportions  by  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  just  at 
this  juncture  political  events  occurred  which 
threatened  its  destruction  by  cutting  off  the 
routes  heretofore  used.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Mongols  and  the  coming  in  of  the  native 
Ming  dynasty  in  China  had  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners  from  that  country. 
The  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  had  cut  off  the 
northern  route  used  by  Genoa,  and  the  Vene- 
tian route  by  way  of  Eg}'pt  was  threatened 
by  the  same  power.  Men's  minds,  therefore, 
turned  with  ardor  to  the  question  of  finding 
an  outside  route  to  the  Indies.  The  signifi- 
cance of  an  ocean  to  the  east  of  China  be- 
gan to  be  apprehended,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  European 
mind  was  ripe  for  projects  for  the  finding  of 
a  water  route  to  the  Indies.  Very  little 
faith,  however,  was  put  in  any  scheme  to 
find  the  Indies  by  sailing  west.  The  hope 
and  expectation  were  all  in  the  direction  of 
finding  a  route  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  then  cast  No  one  had  any  idea 
of  the  extent  of  Africa,  and,  though  many 
voyages  were  undertaken  by  Portugal,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus  that 
Africa  was  entirely  circumnavigated  and  an 
easterly  route  to  the  Indies  discovered. 

Prof.  Fiske  details  very  fully  the  strug- 
gles of  Columbus  to  interest,  first  Portugal 
and  then  Spain,  in  his  project  of  finding  the 
Indies  by  sailing  westward.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  such  an  expedition  could 
be  based  was  the  one  that  it  would  furnish 
a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies  than  that 
which  Portugal  was  seeking — down  the  west 
TOl.   XLI. — 82 


coast  of  Africa.  Columbus  calculated  that 
the  distance  from  the  Canaries  to  Japan,  the 
wonderful  island  kingdom  to  the  east  of 
Cathay,  could  not  be  much  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles.  As  Prof.  Fiske  points 
out,  this  was  a  case  where  a  little  knowledge 
was  helpful  instead  of  dangerous.  The  per- 
ils of  the  voyage  seemed  great  enough  with 
this  estimate  of  the  distance ;  they  would 
have  been  prohibitory  had  the  real  distance 
to  Asia  been  known.  Columbus  died  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  reached  land  just  off  the 
Asiatic  coast.  He  did  not  dream  that  he 
had  landed  upon  a  new  world  separated  from 
Asia  by  a  vast  ocean.  Years  were  to  elapse 
before  this  fact  should  be  appreciated  by 
Europe,  and  the  labors  of  many  able  naviga- 
tors, extending  through  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  were  necessary  to  completely  map 
out  the  vast  new  continent  to  which  Colum- 
bus led  the  way. 

Prof.  Fiske,  in  recountmg  the  many  voy- 
ages and  explorations  by  which  the  Xew 
World  was  brought  within  the  domain  of 
accurate  knowledge,  is  very  successful  in 
grouping  them  so  as  to  preserve  the  histori- 
cal perspective.  The  reader  appreciates  the 
gradual  growth  of  knowledge  in  Europe  as 
successive  voyages  furnish  new  data,  until  at 
last  there  is  the  rounded  out  and  completed 
whole.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  maps 
made  from  time  to  time  by  European  cartog- 
raphers, which  are  more  vividly  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  European  ignorance  than  any 
amount  of  description  could  be. 

Prof.  Fiske  devotes  considerable  space  to 
clearing  up  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  the 
naming  of  the  New  World  America.  From 
this  it  appears  that  this  name  was  pro- 
posed by  a  German  cartographer  for  the  land 
discovered  by  Americus  Vespucius  on  his 
third  voyage,  when  he  was  blown  westward 
to  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  not  known  until  long  afterward 
that  this  land  had  any  connection  with  that 
discovered  by  Columbus.  The  latter  was 
supposed  to  be  Asia,  and  the  place  occupied 
by  the  land  visited  by  Americus  was  sup- 
posed to  be  open  sea.  It  was  therefore  felt 
to  be  a  proper  thing  to  give  to  this  new  land, 
which  was  not  Asia,  the  name  of  its  discov- 
erer. Later,  when  it  became  known  that 
this  was  part  of  a  land  of  continental  dimen- 
sions, which  extended  far  to  the  north  as 
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well  i\s  to  tlio  i>outli,  the  name  had  become 
so  fixed  that  it  was  applied  to  the  entire  eon- 
tincut. 

The  oonquesta  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are 
given  a  lar^e  share  of  attention,  and  a  verj- 
vivid  and  interesting  picture  is  drawn  by 
Prof.  Fiske  of  these  first  considerable  cou- 
flict<i  between  the  two  orders  of  culture  of 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds. 

The  author  closes  his  account  of  the  dis- 
covery with  the  story  of  the  navigators  and 
explorers  who,  for  two  centuries  after  Co- 
lumbus, were  busy  with  the  detailed  explo- 
ration of  the  great  American  continent. 

To  those  familiar  with  Prof.  Fiske's  writ- 
ings,  it  is  nceilless  to  say  that  the  work  is 
thoroughly  well  done.  It  is  drawn  from 
original  sources,  and,  while  here  and  there 
points  remain  to  be  cleared  up,  we  have  in 
the  present  volumes  in  graphic  and  vivid 
form  the  story  of  the  great  chain  of  event;!, 
in  their  true  historic  proportions,  which  won 
for  civilization  a  Xcw  World. 

Nattral  SriKNc-E.  llonthly.  London  and 
New  York :  Macmillan  i  Co.  Price,  one 
shilling  a  number. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a 
new  scientific  magazine,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  Kngland  in  March.  It  is 
to  be  primarily  a  reii)rd  of  new  observa- 
tions and  cliscoverics  in  the  fiehl  of  natural 
history  adiipteil  to  the  needs  of  amateur  in- 
vestigators. "  It  will  be  our  constant  aim," 
say  its  conductors,  "  to  expound  and  deal  in 
a  critical  manner  with  the  principal  results 
of  current  research  in  geology  and  bidlogj' 
that  appear  to  be  of  more  than  limited  ap- 
plication. Original  articles  ivfening  to  the 
existing  status  of  certain  special  brunches  of 
natural  science,  with  sugger'tions  for  further 
develcipnient,  will  be  u  prominent  feature. 
PrriiMlical  sumnmrii'S  of  the  latest  results  in 
the  vuriiiuH  departments  are  c<inteni])luted. 
Keviews  of  the  niort>  ini|Mirlant  new  iKioks 
will  1h'  not  merely  critical  but  also  di*scrip- 
tive.  Special  attention  will  b«  given  to  the 
latest  news  concerning  the  «ork  of  all  the 
principal  Hocii'tiex  ami  im>tiluliiins  (hniiigh- 
out  till'  World  devoted  to  nclentific  nn<l  edu- 
cational niatleri*." 

The  iiingnxino  will  have  also  a  |M>li'mii' 
tendency,  for  it  ntarts  with  the  avowed  |iur 
poM<  of  rombating  profewlonalism.     "  Half 


a  century  ago,"  it  says,  "  scientific  research 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  amateurs 
— inde|>endent  workers,  a.s  Humboldt,  I)ar. 
win,  Lycll,  Murcliisou,  Hugh  Miller,  Water- 
ton,  and  others."  But  a  change  has  been 
wrought,  mainly  by  the  very  rapidity  of 
scientific  progress.  The  more  rigorous  re- 
quirements of  scientific  work  in  recent  years 
have  operated  lo  discourage  amateurs,  and 
hence  to  produce  a  wide  gap  between  the 
scientific  workers  and  the  general  public. 
Both  science  and  the  public  have  suffered  in 
consequence ;  hence  it  is  to  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  new  magazine  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter state  of  affairs. 

The  first  number  opens  with  a  few  pages 
of  Notes  and  Comment-;,  which  are  followed 
by  articles  dealing  with  Some  Recent  Obser- 
vations upon  Mimicry,  by  Frank  E.  Beddard ; 
Deep-sea  Deposits,  by  J.  J.  H.  Tcall  (being 
a  review  of  the  Report  on  the  Challenger 
l>l>ecimens,  by  John  Murray  luid  A.  F.  Re- 
nard) ;  The  Eviilution  of  Fins,  by  A.  Smith 
Woodward,  illustrated ;  ."^ome  Salient  Points 
in  the  Study  of  Manmials  during  I  Sill,  by  R. 
Lydekker,  illustrated;  English  Lake  Dwell- 
ings, by  James  W.  Davis  ;  Marine  Snakes,  by 
O.  A.  Boulenger,  illustrated;  The  Explora- 
tion of  Coral  Reefs  by  Borings,  by  J.  W. 
Gregory ;  Some  Recent  Researches  on  In- 
sects and  Arachnids,  by  0.  H.  CarjK-nter; 
Relationship  of  Sigillaria  and  Stiginaria,  by 
Thomas  Hick  ;  and  The  Mammals  of  India, 
by  R.  Lydekker,  illustrated.  There  are  also 
review,  news,  and  obituary  dej>artmetits. 

TnK  PiiiuosornuAi.  RrviKw.  Bimonthly. 
E<lited  by  J.  (t.  .S'lii'HUAN.  Boston: 
liinn  i  Co.     $;i  a  year. 

Ci-i.TiVATons  of  philosophy  have  now  the 
promise  of  a  well-iN>nduct<Hl  and  n>gularly 
appearing  magazine  devoteil  to  mcta|<hysic8 
and  the  allied  subjects — psychologj',  higic, 
and  n'Sthetics.  Its  pnisiH-ctus  announces 
that  the  review  "  will  be  an  open  forum  alike 
for  those  who  increase  the  sl<Kk  of  |>ositivc 
data  anil  for  those  who  strive  to  seo  new 
facts  in  their  bearings  and  relalinMs.  and  lo 
trace  them  up  lo  their  ultimate  s|Mvulative 
implications.  An  e<|ual  hearing  will  Ih< 
given  lo  iMith  Kld<>ii  of  everi'  nnsellled  qu(v> 
lion.  The  allilude  of  the  review  is  iion 
pailisan.  Writers  alone  will  l>e  reKponsible 
for  their  articlni,  which  In  all  cwo*  must  be 
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signcil."  The  initiiil  number  of  this  review 
opens  with  a  paper  on  The  Critical  Phihiso- 
phv  and  Idealism,  by  Prof.  John  Watson, 
of  Queen's  University,  taking  Caird's  work 
on  Kant  as  a  starting-point.  Prof.  George 
T.  L;ul(l  follows  with  a  review  of  James's 
Principles  of  Psychology,  under  the  title 
Psychology  as  So-called  "  Natural  Science  "  ; 
and  Benjamin  I.  Oilman  contributes  the  first 
part  of  an  essay  on  Psychological  Aspects 
of  the  Chinese  Musical  System,  with  extended 
examples.  There  is  a  carefully  edited  de- 
partment of  Reviews  of  Books,  and  another 
department  in  which  are  given  summaries 
of  articles  on  philosophical  topics  in  other 
periodicals. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurolooy. 
Quarterly.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Her- 
RiCK.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
$3  a  year. 

Prof.  Herrick  has  undertaken  the  pvib- 
lication  of  a  periodical  which  shall  make 
known  the  results  of  researches  upon  the  nerv- 
ous systems  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
The  two  numbers  now  before  us  contain  con- 
tributions to  the  Comparative  Morphology  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System,  by  the  editor, 
and  Morphology  of  the  Avian  Brain,  by  C. 
H.  Turner,  both  papers  being  continued,  ac- 
companied by  plates.  There  is  also  a  con- 
tribution dealing  with  Recent  Investigations 
on  the  Structure  and  Relations  of  the  Optic 
Thalami,  by  Henry  R.  Pemberton.  The 
other  matter  in  the  numbers  consists  of 
notes  on  laboratory  technique,  editorials,  and 
literary  notices.  In  addition  to  the  physio- 
logical topics  treated  in  the  journal,  the  ed- 
itor intends  to  give  increasing  attention  to 
the  problems  of  comparative  psychology. 

A  GriDE  TO  Electrii;  Lir.unxt!.  By  S.  R. 
BoTTOXE.  London  and  New  York :  Jlac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1892.  Pp.  180.  I'riee,  75 
cents. 

Tins  little  manual  essays  to  give  in  con- 
cise form  the  information  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint the  non-scientific  reader  with  tlie 
principles  of  electric  lighting.  The  author 
first  treats  of  the  electric  battery,  and  then 
of  the  d™amo  as  a  source  of  the  electric 
current,  and  explains  the  meaning  of  series 
and  multiple  arc  distribution.  A  chapter  is 
given  to  lamps,  arc,  incandescent,  and  the 
now  obsolete  form  known  as  semi-incandes- 


cent, or  incandescence  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  arc  lamps  figured  and  described  the  only 
one  in  extensive  commercial  use  is  the  Brush, 
of  which  there  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch.  As 
the  book  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  house- 
holders and  amateurs,  and  is  not  meant  to  be 
historical,  the  description  of  ajjparatus  that 
have  ceased  to  have  a  commercial  place  does 
not  seem  to  be  called  for,  and  only  serves  to 
confuse  the  reader  by  presenting  a  multi- 
plicity of  appliances.  This  remark  applies 
as  well  to  the  storage  battery  as  to  obsolete 
forms  of  lamp.  Whatever  the  possibilities 
of  the  storage  battery  for  power  uses,  it  has 
no  place  in  electric  lighting,  and  there  is  but 
little  probability  that  it  ever  will  have.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  fittings,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  brief  description  of  voltmeters  and 
ammeters,  and  also  one  to  the  electric  motor. 
Mr.  Bottone  seems  to  have  but  little  concep- 
tion of  the  predominating  position  which  is 
being  taken  by  alternating-current  distribu- 
tion, to  which  he  gives  but  a  couple  of 
pages,  which  contain  little  information.  The 
subject  of  meters  is  treated  very  cursorily. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  of  especial 
interest  to  the  consimier,  and  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  involved  and  somewhat 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  meters  actually 
employed  in  commercial  work  might  properly 
find  a  place  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  volume  as  a  whole  very  little  can 
be  said  in  commendation.  It  is  too  brief  to 
be  of  nmch  use  to  one  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  the  salient  features 
which  would  be  of  importance  and  interest 
to  the  householder  are  not  brought  out  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  book  is  printed  on 
good  paper,  in  clear  type,  but  the  cuts,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  wretched. 

The  Turee  CiRCcrrs.  A  Study  of  the  Pri- 
mary Forces.  By  Tavlor  Flick.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  author.  Washington,  D.  C, 
18ti2.     Pp.  268.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  those  pseudo-contributions 
to  science  which  make  their  ajjpearance  once 
in  a  while,  written  by  men  who,  without  any 
tliorough  giasp  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions  of  modem  physics,  undertake  to  re- 
model our  views  of  molecular  and  planetary 
forces.  The  domain  of  elemental  forces  ia 
sutficicntly  vague  and  obscure  to  give  scope 
to  attempts  of  this  character,  and  not  a  few 
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essuve  have  tbcrcfore  beon  made  into  it  by 
men  ill  fitted  to  add  anything  of  a  useful 
character  to  our  current  conceptions. 

The  author's  thesis  is  that  all  worlds  as 
well  aj-  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  arc 
mugncL-i,  and  that  the  planetary  and  l^tellar 
motions  arc  the  expressions  of  magnetic  at- 
tractions and  repulsions.  According  to  his 
idea,  light  and  heat  are  not  timnsmittcd  from 
the  sun,  but  are  formed  in  our  atmosphere  by 
the  interaction  of  magnetic  forces.  The  au- 
thor has  some  good  ideas,  and  in  some  things 
he  is  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  riews 
of  modern  physics,  but  what  is  good  is  so 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  insufferable  rubbish 
that  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  two.  The  book  as  a  serious 
philosophical  work  is  greatly  marred  by  the 
flippant  style  of  treatment  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  hypothetical  personage  from  whom 
the  author  derives  the  views  he  offers. 

U.MVERSiTV  EsTKNSioN.  A  Monthly  Journal 
devoted  to  the  Interests  of  I'opular  Kdu- 
cation.  Philadelphia :  J.  Uaseltine  Shinn. 
$1.50  a  year. 

The  first  numl)er  of  this  magazine  ap- 
peared in  July,  1891,  and  already,  before  its 
first  volume  is  complete,  its  circulation  has 
become  so  large  as  to  warrant  a  reduction  to 
half  the  original  subscription  price.  The 
contents  of  the  numbers  so  far  issued  con- 
sist of  outlines  and  suggestions  for  carrying 
on  the  ncxv  and  popular  form  of  educational 
work  to  which  the  magaziue  is  devoted,  with 
accounts  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  vari- 
ous centers  for  this  work.  In  the  numlier 
for  April  are  articles  on  t'lass  Work  in  Uni. 
versity  Extension,  Extension  Teaching  in 
Wisconsin,  University  Extension  Work  in 
Mathematics,  and  An  Unknown  Quantity  and 
<»ne  Possible  Value.  The  last  article  advo- 
cates  an  extension  of  our  free  high-school 
system  by  means  of  evening  sessions,  so  as 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  elciiienlary 
schools  and  the  univcrsitycxteusion  work. 
The  magii7.ine  is  c<>nducli-<l  by  the  .\mcrican 
S<K'iety  for  the  Ext4•n^ll>u  of  I'niversily 
Teaching,  in  I'hilailetphia. 

(!.  Maiwon,  of  Paris,  has  lH>gun  the  pub- 
lication of  the  KneiirlophUt  Scirtitijiipir  ilrt 
Aiilrinfmoirr,  or  Memory-help  Stientillc  En- 
cyclopirdia,  the  volumcii  of  which  arc  pre- 


pared under  the  direction  of  M.  H.  Leautd, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  While  the 
publication  is  expected  to  be  marked  by  a 
practical  character,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
be  truly  scientific.  It  will  be  composed  of 
eight  hundred  volumes  in  small  octavo,  which 
are  expected  to  cover  the  entire  domain  of 
the  applied  sciences.  Each  of  the  volumes 
will  be  by  an  author  who  is  an  authority,  and 
will  give  in  a  condensed  form  the  precise 
present  condition  of  science  on  its  special 
subject  and  of  the  practical  conditions  relat- 
ing to  it  The  eight  volumes  which  were  to 
have  appeared  on  the  first  of  April  include 
works  on  Chronic  Delirium,  by  Dr.  Mngnan  ; 
GjTiwcolog)-,  by  M.  A.  Auvard ;  Transmis- 
sion of  Force  by  Compressed  or  Rarefied  Air, 
by  M.  Al.  Gouilly  ;  A  Calorimetric  .""tudy  of 
the  Steam-Engine,  by  M.  V.  Dwekhauvers 
Dcry  ;  Disease  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  by 
Dr.  Faisans ;  Eleetrophysiology,  by  Dr.  G. 
Weiss ;  Distribution  of  Electricity  by  Isolated 
Installations,  by  M.  R.  V.  Picou ;  and  Resist- 
ance of  Jlatcrials,  by  SI.  Du<iuesnay. 

A  book  by  Julian  lialph,  entitled  Alontj 
the  Jioicslnnt/,  is  a  guide-lMX)k  to  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Howstring  which 
gives  it  its  name  is  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  which  runs  (on  the 
map)  in  a  marvelously  exact  straight  line  from 
Sault  St  Marie  to  Duluth.  Special  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  Marquette  and  Presque  Isle 
and  of  Mackinaw;  an>l  Dr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth 
contributes  an  interesting  scientific  chapter 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Maniuottc  and  Ke- 
wecnan  Districts.  Puldishcd  by  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

//oif  to  rrjim  i/uur  Wrifllit,  or  Inmate 
it,  a  vivacious  monograph  by  Celia  Logan, 
chatty  and  personal  while  intendeil  also  to  Iw 
practical,  is  defincil  lus  "  an  ex|>osition  of  the 
.Salisbury  plan."  lis  purpose,  as  outlined  by 
the  author,  is  to  make  plain  to  every  one  how 
an  easy  and  sure  clelivenince  from  the  bunlcn 
of  corpulence  is  in  his  own  hands ;  and,  inci- 
ili'Ulally,  to  ]H)int  out  a  way  by  which  the 
meager  may,  readily  and  agreeably,  attain  a 
pleasing  roundness  of  outline.  The  author 
]irofesse«  herself  lo  have  useil  her  prescrip- 
tion with  ^ailvnntage.  William  A.  Kellogg, 
publisher,  Id'J.'t  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price,  flO  cents. 

Xotr»  on  IlmtUy,  IVi/or,  nnii  Dn-floj). 
mcnt,  published  by  Kowler  tt  Wells  Co.,  Is  a 
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booklet  of  practical  directions  for  acquiring 
plumpness  of  form,  strength  of  linil),  and 
beauty  of  complexion,  with  rules  for  diet  and 
bathing,  and  a  eerics  of  improved  physical 
exercises,  based  on  the  text  of  William  Milo, 
of  London.  It  gives  much  sound  and  inter- 
esting hygienic  lore  for  ten  cents. 

The  I'rcxidcnl's  Annual  Report  of  Colum- 
bia College  for  1S91  presents  a  record  of  a 
very  full  year  of  changes  and  progress  inci- 
dent to  a  lively  giowth.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  which  has  been  aflili- 
ated  since  1860,  is  now  fully  consolidated  as 
a  part  of  the  institution.  An  important  ad- 
dition to  the  faculty  is  the  institution  of  the 
Da  Costa  Professorship  of  Biology,  with  Prof. 
H.  F.  Osborn  as  its  incumbent,  and  Dr.  Bash- 
ford  Dean  as  instructor.  Prof.  Osliorn  has 
been  appointed  Curator  of  JIammalian  Pale- 
ontology in  the  ^\juerican  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  first  important  step  has  been 
taken  toward  eo-operation  of  that  institution 
and  the  college.  Another  movement  in  the 
direction  of  co-operation  has  been  made  in 
the  arrangement  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  for  interchange  of  privileges.  The 
Law  School  has  been  reorganized,  with  a  new 
course  of  three  years,  and  a  new  chair  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  Diplomacy.  The  De- 
partment of  English  has  also  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  a  Department  of  Literature  created, 
with  Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  as  professor. 
The  faculty  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  let- 
ters has  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
creation  of  the  chair  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, with  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattell  as  pro- 
fessor. Other  changes,  rather  incidental  than 
fundamentiil,  are  noticed  in  the  report. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station  rep- 
resents that  a  favorable  season  has  aided 
materially  in  a  successful  termination  of  a 
variety  of  field  experiments  as  well  as  in  a 
satisfactory  general  management  of  the  farm- 
work.  The  introduction  of  a  vegctation-honse 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  under  well-de- 
fined circumstances,  the  influence  of  special 
articles  of  plant-food  on  the  growth  and  char- 
acter of  plants  and  other  intricate  questions 
of  vegetable  physiology,  is  mentioned  as  an 
importJint  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  report  embodies  detailed  ac- 
dounts  of  feeding  experiments,  field  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  vegetable  physi- 


ology and  patholog)',  special  work  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  as  presented  in  its  report,  has  includ- 
ed analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  test- 
ing samples  of  butter,  oleomargarine,  molas- 
ses, and  vinegar ;  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs ; 
various  tests  and  analyses  of  milk,  cream, 
etc. ;  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth 
of  Indian  corn  on  the  same  land ;  tests  of  the 
relative  yield,  in  the  course  of  years,  of  pota- 
toes from  tubers  of  different  sizes ;  studies  of 
the  albuminoids  or  proteids  of  the  seeds  of 
the  oat,  flax,  and  cotton;  and  experiments, 
chemical  and  other,  on  the  curing  of  to- 
bacco. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  has  suf- 
fered some  changes  in  the  personality  of  its 
staff,  but  its  efficiency  has  not  been  impaired 
thereby.  A  study  has  been  made  for  several 
years  bearing  upon  the  suitability  of  Indiana 
as  a  sugar-beet  producing  State,  with  encour- 
aging results  under  certain  conditions  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  State.  Investigations  are 
in  progress  on  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  to  wheat.  The  ])lant  diseases  of 
grain,  smut,  a  bacterial  affection  of  the  sugar- 
beet,  and  maladies  of  carnations  have  been 
studied.  The  lumpy  Jaw  of  cattle  is  under 
investigation.  The  feeding  experiments  re- 
late to  the  influence  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  rough  food  on  meat  production 
in  steers ;  comparative  rations  of  whole  and 
skim  milk  for  calves ;  different  forms  of  feed- 
ing corn,  and  rations  designed  for  producing 
lean  or  fat  meat  in  pigs. 

The  Kvbraska  experiment  station  is  grad- 
ually becoming  recognized  iis  an  important 
factor  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  turn  to  the  office  for 
information  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the 
demand  for  the  bulletins,  which  go  regularly 
into  the  hands  of  more  than  five  thousand 
actual  farmei'S,  is  very  great.  The  bright 
promise  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  led  to 
giving  it  prominence  in  the  shaping  of  in- 
vestigations and  in  the  report.  Besides  ac- 
counts of  field  experiments  and  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  the  report  also  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Nebraska  and  "  farm-notes  "  on  many  sub- 
jects. 

The  report  of  .S.  A.  Forba,  State  Ento- 
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molofpiit  uf  niinoiii.  On  the  I^oxiotu  and 
BcHfficial  Inwrtu  nf  tlit  State  for  18S9  iind 
ISdO,  mcntiun.s  as  among  ihc  most  noto- 
worthy  events  of  tlic  ciitoiuolupicul  record 
tlie  Hliuo>it  coiiiplcto  (lipapiK'arancc  of  the 
worst  outbreak  known  of  llie  i-liincli-ltug,  the 
very  destructive  development  of  the  gniin- 
louse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  European 
fruitnbark  beetle,  which  is  injiirioOs  to  sUine 
fruit*!.  Besides  these  insects  the  rc]K)rt  con- 
tains papers  on  experiments  with  arsenical 
poisonings,  the  Ainericun  plum-borer,  the 
common  white  grubs,  the  Ile-sian  fly,  the 
eomroot  aphis,  and  diseases  of  the  larger 
corn-root  worm  and  the  chinch-bug.  An  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  comprises  an  analytical 
list  of  the  entomological  writings  of  William 
Le  Barron,  second  >State  Entomologist  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Giioii  RoaJa  is  a  new  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  roads  and  streets,  edited  by  huac  B. 
Potter,  and  published  by  the  League  Koads 
Improvement  Bureau.  Its  general  aim  will 
be  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  public  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  good  roads  and 
streets,  and  the  best  methods  of  constnieting 
and  maint.iining  tliem  ;  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  magazine  of  interest  ami  value  to 
every  |ierson  who  travels  the  common  roads. 
It  will  give  news  of  all  events  bearing  on  the 
improvement  of  roads,  and  a  scries  of  articles 
on  leading  subjects  pertaining  to  it  The  four 
numbers  of  the  jounial  before  us  conform  to 
the  standard  set  up  in  announcing  these  pur- 
poses. 

An  account  of  Tht  J-oiirt/i  Inlcvnat'ionul 
Prison  Coniirria  lia.s  be»-n  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  C.  I>.  Itantlall,  at  the  re<|uest  of  the 
(Vimmissioner  of  Kducadon,  ut  whose  office 
it  is  published,  in  Washington.  Besides  the 
proccc<lings  and  addroiscs  at  the  Congrou 
lost  held,  a  summary  of  the  prooivdings  and 
results  of  the  tlirw  previous  Intcninlionnl 
Congivsses  is  prcM-nUd.  In  the  apiK'mlix 
are  further  given  an  aitxiunt  of  the  eiit«'r. 
tiiinments  and  vIcur^ions  tendered  b>  iho 
(<ingro»s,  |ui|>ers  wltli  reference  \t>  tlohn 
Howard,  an  nbslrarl  of  a  confcn'tice  of  the 
managers  of  the  reformatory  anil  in>lui>Uial 
liutitutions  of  (iroal  nriuin,  and  infonnulion 
couct'niing  Kussian  and  SIIktUu  priiMinx. 

"  UrtHliurr"  a.  Volume  1,  of  the  Pnxfnf 
iitfft  of  Ihr  llurhnlrr  Arailrmy  nf  Srirtirr  con- 


tains a  Tarietr  of  papers,  among  which  are 
Iwtanical,  geological,  and  zoological  section 
reports ;  s|>ecial  geological  and  an'lia-ological 
ai  tides  ;  a  list  of  the  indigenous  ferns  in 
the  vicinity  of  IW-hester ;  notes  on  aborigi- 
nal implements  recently  found  in  Ironde 
quoit ;  Peru,  its  people,  productions,  and 
physical  characteristics ;  the  (irand  Cafion  of 
the  Colorado ;  the  Economic  Minerals  of  the 
Ancients ;  Cetaceans,  etc. 

yVi*  Amerietin  Jourtuil  of  HorjJwloffy, 
Volume  V,  Ko.  3,  0.  0.  Whiuuan  and  E.  P. 
Allis  editors,  contains  pajwrs  on  the  Osteolo- 
gy of  Me.^ohippus  and  Lcptomeryi,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Modes  and  Factors  of  Evo- 
lution in  the  Mammalia,  by  W.  B.  Scott ;  The 
(irowth  and  Metamorphosis  of  Tomaria.  by 
T.  U.  Morgan ;  A  Human  Embrjo  Twenty- 
six  Days  Old,  by  F.  Mall ;  On  the  I'recoi'ious 
Segregation  of  the  Sex  Cells  in  Micromctrus 
Aggregatus,  Giblions,  by  Carl  U.  F.igenmann; 
Some  Points  in  the  Development  of  the  Toad- 
Fish  (Batraehus  Taul,  by  Cornelia  M.  Clapp; 
Development  of  the  Epiphysis  in  Coregonos 
Albus,  by  Charles  Hill ;  and  Notes  on  the 
Development  of  some  Sponges,  by  Henry  V. 
Wilson-     Boston :  Ginn  A:  Co. 

IjC  PoilJnt  Anininiu  ft  In  Koiirrurr*  (The 
Hair  of  Animals  and  Furs)  is  a  pendant  to  a 
work  by  the  same  author,  Lacroix-Danlianl, 
on  the  feathers  of  birds.  In  it  the  struct- 
ure, form,  and  color  of  hair  are  considered ; 
hairs  are  classified  according  to  their  origin 
and  consistence,  and  uses  to  which  Uiey  are 
applied,  as  fine  hairs  mid  downy  fur ;  hairs 
that  arc  spun,  woven,  canlwl,  or  eoral>e«l ; 
felting  and  hats  ;  and  silks,  horsehairs,  and 
their  uses  in  brush-making  an<l  upholstery. 
Further,  the  author  describes  the  habilalion, 
ways,  and  hunting  of  the  animals  which  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  of  hair  and  fur ;  tlic 
places  of  prwluclion,  markets,  and  prices ; 
and,  finally,  gives  some  useful  information 
iimccniing  the  parasites  of  hair  anil  the 
means  of  contending  against  llicin.  Paris: 
J.  II.  llaillliVe  el  Kils. 

Thr  Joiirnol  «f  Plii/iii"lo<ry,  oditeil  by 
Mir/uiri  Fimlrr  and  oUier  cminrnt  pli)  siolo- 
gists,  among  whom  are  four  Anierican*.  is  Iho 
leading  organ  of  original  physiological  iovrn- 
lipition  in  the  English  language.  The  doublo 
nunil>er,  1  and  'i  of  V<i|ume  XIII,  omtains 
Ihn-e  articles  with,  in  all,  seven  plales  of  curve 
tracings.   The  articles  are  on  Sutnc  uf  the  In 
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flucnees  which  affect  the  Power  of  Vohintary 
Muscular  Contractions,  by  Warren  P.  Lom- 
bard ;  The  Influence  of  Tenipenilure  and  of 
Eiulocai'diac  Pressure  on  the  Heart,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Action  of  the  Vagus  and  Car- 
diac Sympathetic  Nerves,  by  (>.  N.  Stewart ; 
and  The  Blood-Corpuscles  of  the  Crustacea,  to- 
gether with  a  Suggestion  a,s  to  the  Origin 
of  the  Crustacean  Fibrin  Ferment,  by  W.  B. 
Hardy.  Cambridge,  England :  Cambridge  En 
graving  Company.    Price,  12s. ;  §5  a  volume. 

Humanity  and  Health  is  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, of  which  we  have  received  the  first  num- 
ber, published  by  E.  A.  Jenninflx,  M.  D.,  at 
18  Clinton  Place,  New  York.  It  is  devoted 
"  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
health  of  mankind";  the  just  and  humane 
treatment  of  all  men,  women,  and  children ; 
the  inculcation  of  charity,  of  judgment,  and 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  to  e((ual  rights,  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  other  objects 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  we 
observe  that  it  has  kind  words  for  animals. 
Pp.  14.     Price,  10  cents;  $1  a  year. 

Part  I,  Volume  XXVI,  of  Annals  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, relates  to  the  Preparation  and  Dkcus- 
sion  of  the  Draper  Catalogue,  and  is  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Pickering.  The  Draper  Catalogue  is 
named  from  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  who  took  in 
1872  the  first  photograph  of  a  star  in  which 
the  characteristic  lines  are  visible.  The 
work,  interrupted  by  his  death  in  1882,  is 
now  continued  at  the  Harvard  Observatory 
under  the  Henry  Draper  Jlcniorial  Fund 
which  was  established  by  his  widow.  The 
histon,'  and  progress  of  the  Memorial  are  de- 
scribed in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
volume.  The  portion  of  Part  I  which  fol- 
lows this  account  gives  a  description  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Draper  Catalogue  and  of  the 
other  work  done  with  the  Bache  telescope 
from  1885  to  1889.  Accounts  of  other  divis- 
ions of  the  work  are  promised  in  Part  O, 
which  is  yet  to  be  published. 

The  second  part  of  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard 
College  gives  an  account,  by  A.  Laiorenec 
Kiitrh,  of  the  Observations  made  at  llie  Blue 
Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  in  1889 — a 
history  and  description  of  the  Observatory, 
with  an  account  of  it*  instrumental  equip- 
nicnt  and  the  methods  of  observation  and 
reduction,  having  been  previously  given  in 


Part  I  of  the  volume.  To  the  tables  of  the 
year's  observations  are  added  appendixes 
containing  oliscrvations  at  Boston  and  at 
Blue  Hill  during  the  five  years  1886-1890, 
with  a  summary  of  the  diurnal  and  annual 
periods  at  Blue  Hill  as  shown  by  the  tables. 

The  first  number  of  the  Engineering  and 
Jfitiiiig  Joiinwl  for  1892  (.January  2d)  is  the 
annual  statistical  number,  and  contains  the 
Mineral  Statisties  for  1891.  These  statistics 
have  been  collected  with  great  pains  and  at 
heavy  expense,  and  are  claimed  to  be  the 
only  statistics  of  the  whole  mineral  industry 
published  until  the  Government  report'^, 
which  are  not  likely  to  appear  for  a  year. 
We  are  further  told  that  the  highest  and  best 
known  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  world 
have  contributed,  each  in  his  specialty,  to 
this  record.  Besides  the  official  returns  of 
nearly  all  the  important  minerals  and  metals, 
it  gives  statements  of  the  sources  of  produc- 
tion, the  occurrence  of  the  minerals,  the  use 
and  values  of  their  products,  and  in  many 
cases  the  stocks  of  metal  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  Elementary  Algebra  of  Dr.  Charles 
Davies  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  place 
among  mathematical  text-books.  It  is  so 
arranged  as  to  conduct  the  pupil  by  easy  and 
simple  gradations  from  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses to  the  more  abstract  methods  of  analy- 
sis, and  to  be  introductory  to  the  best  works 
of  higher  algebra.  The  new  edition  which 
the  American  Book  Company  now  publish 
ha.s  been  edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Among  its  peculiar  features  are  the 
expansion  and  simplification  of  the  subject 
of  factoring,  with  the  gieatcst  common  divi- 
sor and  least  common  multiple ;  the  exten- 
sion of  evolution  to  embrace  any  root ;  and 
greater  simplicity  and  thoroughness  in  the 
treatment  of  series  and  logarithms. 

The  volume  Consumption  ;  how  to  Pre- 
vent it  and  how  to  Live  with  it,  has  grown  out  , 
of  the  preparation  by  the  author,  A".  S.  Davis, 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  a  series  of  hygienic  rules  for  his 
patients,  with  brief  explanations  of  the  effect 
of  their  execution.  The  author  has  faith  in 
the  power  of  hygiene,  and  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  consumption  could  be  reduced  every- 
where to  very  moderate  limits  if  the  bodies 
of  children  and  growing  youths  were  prop- 
erly developed  physically,  and  if  the  hygiene 
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of  our  homes,  offices,  and  factories  were 
more  perfect  tlian  it  is.  In  this  )>ook  the 
acoouuts  of  ttic  modes  of  action  of  climates, 
forms  of  exercise,  kinds  of  lal)or,  etc.,  are 
brought  to<;etlier  and  presented  in  intelli);il>lc 
shape.  Published  in  Philadelphia  by  F.  A. 
Davis. 

The  third  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law,  published  by  Co- 
lumbia College,  is  a  Uintory  of  Municipal 
Land  Ownership  on  Manhattan  Islarul,  by 
George  Aefiton  Black  (Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
nian,  50  cents).  Mr.  Black  describes  the 
transactions  and  policy  of  the  city  of  Kew 
York  concerning  land  from  1C54,  when,  un- 
der the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  it  acquired 
its  first  piece  of  real  estate,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  sales  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  in  1844.  Sixteen  maps  of 
parts  of  the  city  accompany  the  monograph. 

The  C.  S.  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  Iiai  begun  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  magazine  called  the  Journal  of  the 
United  Stales  Artillery.  The  first  number 
contains  articles  on  the  motion  and  velocity 
of  projectiles,  our  artillery  organization,  and 
the  Chilian  Navy.  The  subscription  price  is 
$2.60  a  year. 

The  New  WorM  is  a  quarterly  review  of 
religion,  ethics,  and  theology,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  issued  recently  (Uough- 
ton,  $3  a  year).  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
an  editorial  board  consisting  of  Profs.  C.  C. 
Everett  and  C.  II.  Toy,  of  Ilarvard  Univer- 
sity, President  Orello  Cone,  of  IJuchtel  Col- 
lege, and  Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  author  of  The 
Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  the  last  named  be- 
ing the  managing  editor.  The  prospectus 
states  that  "  the  new  cpiarlcrly  will  be  open 
to  able  and  coustniotivc  thinkers,  without 
regard  to  sectarian  lines.  The  New  World 
which  its  editors  have  in  mind  is  that  which 
is  developing  under  the  light  of  modem  sci- 
ence, ]>hilo8opliy,  criticism,  and  philanthropy 
— all  of  which,  rightly  viewed,  are  the  friends 
and  helpers  of  enduring  religious  faith.  To 
positive  and  constructive  slatcnirnts  of  such 
an  order  of  lliingH,  as  distingiiii-licd  from  the 
old  worhl  of  sectJirianisni,  obscuruntisni,  and 
doginatisin,  the  New  World  is  pledgeil." 
Each  numlwr  will  contain  'Joil  ptigra.  In 
the  fimt  number  Uie  opening  article  is  on 
The  Evolution  of  Cliristiniiity,  by  Lyman  Ab- 
biptf,  and  other  coutribiituni  arc  C.  C.  Ever- 


ett, J.  G.  Schurman,  W.  R.  Alger,  C.  H.  Toy, 
J.  E.  Caqjenter,  T.  R.  Slicer,  E.  O.  Hall,  and 
C.  B.  Upton.  There  is  a  department  of  Book 
Reviews,  and  in  future  it  is  intended  to  have 
in  each  number  a  survey  of  current  periodi- 
cal literature  on  ivligious  subjects.  The  New 
World  frankly  admits  the  influence  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  scientific 
method  of  research  are  exerting  in  the  field 
of  religion,  and  promises  well  to  become  a 
force  that  shall  carry  this  influence  onward 
to  a  more  perfect  f leedom  and  to  an  unre- 
stricted acceptance  of  the  truth. 

The  poems  by  //.  L.  Gordon,  in  the  hand- 
some volume  entitled  The  FcoKt  of  the  Vir- 
ijinx  and  other  Poans,  having  been  printed 
for  the  author's  friends  rather  than  for  the 
public,  are  hardly  subjects  for  criticism. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  composed  dur- 
ing the  author's  life  in  the  Northwest — on 
the  frontiers  of  civilization — and  l>ear  the 
marks  of  the  personal  acquaintances  which 
he  says  he  has  had  with  Indians  of  the  Da- 
kola  and  Ojibway  nations.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  relate  to  Inilian  subjects, 
and,  in  versifying  Dakota  legends,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  present  faithfully 
many  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  and 
some  of  the  traditions  of  that  people.  While 
very  little  poetic  license  has  been  taken  with 
their  traditions,  imne  has  been  taken  with 
their  customs  and  superstitions.  These  poems 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  contributions  to 
Indian  lore.  Published  in  Chicago  by  Laird 
&  Lee. 

SImion  Pease  Chenei/,  author  of  the  Amer- 
ican Singing-Buok,  was  a  nmsician  and  music 
teacher,  who  lived  thirty  summers  in  a  bird- 
haunted  grove,  and  who  t(M>k  notice  of  bird 
songs  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire;  St,  Law- 
rence County,  New  York  ;  and  southern  Mas- 
sachu.setLs.  In  his  sixty-seventh  year,  with 
no  authorities  but  his  own  observatioiL* — for 
he  never  read  but  four  l>ooks  about  birds, 
and  these  not  till  more  than  half  the  work 
he  accomplished  was  done — he  undertiwk  the 
collection  of  New  England  binl-s<mgs.  His 
intention  was  to  write  a  Inwk  for  the  young 
people  of  New  England,  to  be  made  up  of 
bird-songs  and  observations  on  the  domedtic 
aninuils,  with  special  reference  to  their  scv 
eral  forms  of  utternnci',  and  of  notices  of  the 
music  of  inanimate  thing*.  He  dieil  with 
his  work  unflnished  in  Mav,  IKlMi.     His  notes 
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have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Vance  Cheney,  and  arc  published,  with  nuich 
supplementary  matter  in  the  appendix,  as 
Wood  Xotes  Wild,  by  Lee  &  Shcpaid,  Boston. 
The  autlior  warmly  controverts  the  assertion 
of  a  modem  English  writer  that  there  is  no 
music  in  Nature,  and  in  contradiction  of  it 
presents  a  transcript  of  the  song  of  water 
dropping  into  a  l)ucket,  and  the  melody  of  a 
whirling  clothes-rack.  roUowing  these,  he 
gives  his  observations  and  transcriptions  of 
the  notes — some  of  tliem  forming  various 
melodies — of  forty-one  birds,  beginning  with 
the  bluebird  and  robin,  and  closing  with  owls 
and  the  hen — all  of  which,  he  avers,  contain 
the  essential  elements  of  true  music.  In  the 
appendi.K,  the  editor  presents  all  that  he  has 
been  able  to  find,  by  citation  or  reference, 
that  has  been  said  by  other  authors  on  the 
music  of  birds,  and  ha.s  combined  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject. 

The  J'lnaiicial  History  of  Mansachusetts, 
from  the  Organization  of  the  Jfassachmetts 
Bay  Company  to  the  American  Revolution,  is 
a  volume  of  the  Coluraljia  College  Series  of 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Law,  by 
Charles  A.  Douglas.  It  is  presented  as  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  an  intelligent  inves- 
tigation of  the  financial  phenomena  of  tlie 
later  period  of  the  history  of  the  State, 
which  arc  regarded  as  far  more  complex, 
as  well  as  fuller  of  interest,  than  those 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
essay.  In  his  treatment  the  author  has  given 
space  to  the  exposition  of  administrative 
features,  rather  than  to  numerical  state- 
ments— very  properly,  we  think,  in  view  of 
the  close  relation  of  such  features  to  funda- 
mental principles,  and  of  the  fragmentary 
and  unsystematic  character  of  the  financial 
records.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  author 
apologizing  for  involved  style  in  some  parts 
of  his  work.  With  a  language  so  capable  of 
giving  clear  and  simple  expression  to  every 
thought  as  the  English,  we  can  recognize  no 
sufficient  excuse  in  a  careful  work  for  tlie 
want  of  it. 

Opposite  views  of  the  money  question  are 
taken  in  two  pamplilets  that  are  before  us — 
Two  Emnys  in  Economics,  by  John  Borden 
(S.  A.  Slaxwell  &  Co.,  Chicago),  and  a  lecture 
by  Alfred  B.  Weslrup  on  Citizens'  Money 
(The  Mutual  Bank  Propaganda,  Chicago). 
Mr.   Borden's   essays   arc   on   Wealth    and 


American  Money,  and  are  well-reasoned  and 
wcU-tompered  ])rescntation3  of  the  sound 
financial  view  that  the  circulation  must  have 
a  basis  of  real  value.  Wealth  is  defined,  its 
different  kinds  are  distinguished,  false  defi- 
nitions of  it  are  exposed,  and  it  is  considered 
with  reference  to  its  sum  and  its  owners.  In 
American  Money  are  discussed  the  standard, 
tokens,  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  volume 
of  the  currency,  money  as  a  store  of  wealth, 
and  paper  money.  Li  his  lecture  on  Citizens' 
Money,  ilr.  Westrup  insists  that  sufficient 
volume  and  facilities  must  be  provided  to  en- 
able all  wealth  to  be  represented  by  money ; 
that  this  representative  should  be  loaned  at 
cost ;  that  absolute  security  must  be  given  to 
the  holder  of  paper  money;  and  that  the 
present  system  of  control  and  restriction  of 
the  currency  by  Government  is  wrong. 
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ton  are  usoit.  But  the  (Iriukiii;;;  of  this  tea 
lias  been  nearly  if  not  iiuite  aljaniloned.  A 
study  of  its  history  lias  been  made  by  Dr.  E. 
M.  Halo,  who  has  examined  all  the  references 
to  it  he  could  lind;  and  has  started  an  in- 
quiry into  the  reason  why  it  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  expediency  of  reviving  its 
use.  Its  leaf,  according  to  the  analysis  by 
Prof.  Tenable,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  contains  caffeine.  It  is  not  so 
pleasant  in  odor  and  taste  as  the  Chinese  tea; 
but  it  seems  to  have  some  salutary  proper- 
tics  which  the  latter  does  not  possess,  and 
may  perhaps  be  more  cheaply  obtained.  Dr. 
Hale  estimates  the  extent  of  the  land  over 
which  it  grows  as  about  forty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  suggests  that  careful  experiments 
in  cultivation  and  manipulation  might  result 
in  furnishing  our  markets  with  a  product 
that  would  be  found  in  many  cases  an  ac- 
ceptable and  useful  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  imported  teas. 

Many-toed  Dorses.— The  derivation  of 
the  recent  horse's  foot  with  one  digit  from 
ancestors  with  polydactyl  feet  has  been  care- 
fully traced  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  in  his  pub- 
lished papers  on  that  subject.  Several  in- 
stances have  come  to  the  author's  knowledge 
of  existing  horses  presenting  more  than  one 
toe.  Julius  Ca!sar's  horse  had  this  peculiari- 
ty. Its  feet  are  described  by  Suetonius  as 
having  been  almost  human,  with  the  hoofs 
cleft  like  toes.  "  It  was  bora  in  Ca;sar's  own 
stables,  and,  as  the  soothsayers  declared  that 
it  showed  that  its  owner  would  be  lord  of  the 
world,  he  reared  it  with  great  care,  and  was 
the  first  to  mount  it.  It  would  allow  no  oth- 
er rider."  The  main  functional  toe  of  each 
foot  of  the  horse  is  the  third  digit,  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  finger  of  the  human 
hand.  In  adilition  to  these,  two  "  splint- 
bones,"  one  on  each  side  of  the  main  cannon- 
bone,  are  present  beneath  the  skin — the 
remnants  of  two  other  toes  possessed  by  an- 
cestors of  the  horse.  One  or  more  of  these 
splint-bones  may  become  enlarged  below  and 
support  phalanges,  forming  another  digit  be- 
side the  main  one,  or,  more  commonly,  de- 
veloping into  a  small  external  too,  with  hoof. 
The  occurrence  of  such  extra  digits  in  the 
recent  horse  is  much  more  frequent  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Prof.  Marsh  has  exam- 
ined several  living  animals  presenting  this 


peculiarity,  and  has  received  photographs, 
drawings,  and  <lctailed  descriptions  of  others. 
The  extra  digit  may  appear  on  one  foot,  when 
it  is  smaller  than  the  main  digit,  and  is  usu- 
ally on  the  inner  side  on  the  fore  foot.  It 
may  often  be  entirely  under  the  skin,  with 
the  only  extenial  evidence  of  it  a  promi- 
nence, in  which  its  form  may  be  made  out. 
A  corresponding  extra  toe  may  be  present  on 
the  other  fore  foot ;  a  second  extra  digit  may 
exist  with  the  others,  but  outside  the  main 
digit ;  with  the  extra  inner  toes  of  the  fore 
feet,  another  of  equal  or  smaller  size  may  be 
present  on  one  or  both  of  the  hind  feet,  al- 
most always  on  the  inside  ;  in  rare  cases,  both 
fore  and  hind  feet  may  each  have  two  extra 
digits  fairly  developed,  and  all  of  nearly  equal 
size ;  or  sometimes,  besides  the  extra  toes  al- 
ready described,  which  appear  to  be  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth,  the  first  digit,  or  pollex,  may 
be  represented  by  its  metacarpal,  supported 
by  a  distinct  trapezium,  all  beneath  the  skin. 
A  large  majority  of  the  polydactyl  horses 
known  to  Prof.  Marsh  iu  this  country  have 
been  raised  in  the  Southwest,  or  from  ances- 
try bred  there,  so  that  their  connection  with 
the  mustangs  or  semi-wild  stock  of  that  re- 
gion becomes  more  than  probable.  The  fact 
that  the  tendency  to  reversion  is  much 
stronger  where  animals  run  wild  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  these  animals. 

Temperatare  of  Lake  Waters. — The  in- 
vestigations of  Mr.  A.  T.  Drummond  on  the 
temperatures  of  some  Northern  lakes  and  riv- 
ers have  shown  him  that  the  Georgian  Bay 
is,  in  its  main  expanse,  a  large  body  of  cold 
water  whose  temperature,  at  its  greater 
depths,  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  heat 
of  summer,  while  the  central  and  southern 
basins  of  Lake  Huron,  although  also  receiv- 
ing surplus  waters  from  Lake  Superior,  stand 
in  the  line  of  inflow  of  the  warmer  waters 
from  Lake  Michigan  and  of  their  ultimate 
exit  by  way  of  the  river  St.  Clair  to  the  lower 
lakes,  and  are  consequently  somewhat  warmer 
basins.  Among  the  details  of  observations 
recorded  in  his  papers,  we  find  that  tests  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Kicholiou  River  at  Chambly 
seem  to  show  that  the  motion  of  the  water 
during  the  mile  of  continuous  rapid  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  water  perceptibly.  Rapid 
currents  have,  however,  the  effect  of  c<iual- 
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izing  the  tempei'ature  of  the  water.  Under 
conditions  appearing  to  be  the  same,  and  at 
points  relatively  near  to  each  other,  the  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  not 
uniform  in  temperature,  but  seems  to  flow  in 
areas  of  different  temperatures.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  general  rule  regarding 
the  changes  of  temperature  varying  with  the 
increase  in  depth.  Apart  from  variations  re- 
sulting at  the  different  seasons,  surface  read- 
ings are  affected  by  sunlight  and  cloud,  gusts 
of  wind,  channel  currents,  the  inflow  of  afflu- 
ent streams,  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
surrounding  land.  Readings  beneath  the  sur- 
face are  affected  by  the  depth  of  the  water, 
by  ordinary  currents  resulting  from  changes 
of  level,  by  evaporation  at  the  surface  creat- 
ing an  upward  flow  of  the  water  underneath, 
by  the  contour  of  the  bottom,  and  by  high 
winds  which  drive  the  surface  waters  before 
them,  creating  return  currents  underneath  to 
take  their  place.  The  general  rise  of  the 
temperature  of  Lake  Ontario  waters  as  the 
summer  advances  is  at  first  slow,  compaied 
with  the  general  rise  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  but,  as  midsummer  is  reached,  the 
rise  is  more  rapid  both  at  the  surface  and  at 
the  bottom.  The  absorption  and  retention 
power  of  the  sun's  heat  is  most  noticeable  in 
the  small  streams  and  quiet  pools.  In  the 
case  of  rivers,  the  air  in  direct  contact  with 
the  warm  surface  of  the  water  has  its  tem- 
perature in  early  August  raised  to  from  1°  to 
5°  above  that  of  the  air  directly  above,  but 
in  more  exposed  positions  ;  and  this  increase 
in  temperature,  which  is  greatest  at  the  point 
of  contact,  is,  at  one  foot  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  already  to  a  considerable  extent 
lost. 

The  Value  of  Unman  Testimony. — The 

argument  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzar- 
thur  on  the  Value  of  Human  Testimony  is, 
according  to  the  summary  of  The  Spectator, 
that  the  value  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  imi)ortance  attached  by  the  witness  to 
the  facts  to  which  he  testilies.  If  the  fact 
is  insignificant,  if  his  interest  in  it  is  languid, 
and  it  has  no  real  bearing  on  his  life,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  attend  to  the  matter  with  the  care  and  the 
anxiety  to  be  sine  of  what  he  sees  or  hears 
which  is  necessary  to  make  his  testiraony  of 
real  weight  for  other  pcoiile.     Hut  if  it  is  a 


fact  on  which  a  great  change  in  his  ovra  ca- 
reer depends,  if  it  alters  his  whole  life,  his 
whole  character,  if  it  involves  him  in  much 
labor  and  suffering,  if  it  kindles  in  him  an 
altogether  new  ideal  of  purpose,  then  we  may 
be  sure  that  his  testimony  is  both  honest  and 
careful,  and  that,  if  it  is  supported  by  a  great 
deal  of  other  testimony  of  the  same  nature,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  trustworthy.  Fur- 
ther, the  author  insists  that  its  transmission 
through  a  long  line  of  tradition  does  not  in- 
validate its  authority.  ^V'e  should  not  attach 
much  value  to  details  so  transmitted.  If  we 
were  dependent  on  testimony  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  as  to  the  num- 
bers and  character  of  the  forces  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  we  should  not  attach 
much  weight  to  it.  But  such  a  long  line  of 
transmission  would  not  diminish  the  value  of 
the  testimony  as  to  the  reality  of  that  battle, 
and  its  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Saxon  and 
the  victory  of  the  Xorman  army.  We  should 
be  well  aware  that  that  testimony  must  have 
been  transmitted  through  a  great  many  un- 
willing as  well  as  a  great  many  willing  and 
triumphant  witnesses.  We  should  be  well 
aware  that  all  those  witnesses  must  have  had 
before  their  eyes  the  amplest  evidence  of  the 
actual  event,  and  of  the  revolution  it  brought 
about  in  the  history  of  England.  And  we 
should  never  think  of  supposing  anything  so 
absurd  as  that  at  some  specific  date  there  was 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  formed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  living  Englishmen  to  alter 
the  whole  drift  of  the  testimony  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers,  and  invent  a  bat- 
tle which  never  took  place,  or  reverse  its 
issue,  and  that  that  conspiracy  should  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  unborn  genera- 
tions to  believe  a  gigantic  lie.  There  could 
be  neither  machinery  nor  motive  for  such  a 
successful  conspiracy,  and  consequently  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  at  once  rejects  a 
hypothesis  so  audacious  and  absurd,  with  con- 
tempt. 

Miss  Nortli'-s  Animal  Friends.— Miss  Ma- 
rianne North  relates,  in  her  Keeolleetions,  that 
while  sketching  an  old  Hindu  temjjle  at 
Blaunc  Watu,  Java,  she  felt  hungry  and  be- 
gan catiug  a  biscuit  as  she  went  on  with  her 
work.  Shortly  she  was  disturbed  by  a  pull 
at  her  dress,  and  found  a  large  monkey  sit- 
ting beside  her  and  looking  reproachfully  at 
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her,  "  with  the  expression  of  '  IIow  can  you 
be  80  greedy  ?  why  don't  you  give  nie  a  bit  ? ' 
Of  course  lie  did  get  it,  and  then  departed 
and  hid  himself  in  the  leaves  overhead. "  At 
a  place  in  t'alifoniia,  where  she  stayed  after  all 
the  other  visitors  had  deserted  it,  "  a  stag," 
she  says,  "  with  great  branching  horns  was 
my  only  companion ;  he  had  a  bell  round  his 
neck,  and  used  generally  to  live  in  front  of 
the  house,  but  liked  human  company  ;  and 
when  I  appeared  with  my  painting  things  he 
would  get  up  and  conduct  me  gravely  to  my 
point,  and  see  me  well  settled  at  my  work, 
then  scamper  off,  coming  back  every  now  and 
then  to  sniff  at  my  colors." 

The  Sufrrs^^ion  of  Am? rlcan  Floras. — Xo 

strongly  defined  line  can  be  drawn,  says 
Prof.  Warren  Upham,  in  a  paper  on  the 
flora  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  Kiver  of  the 
North,  "  between  different  portions  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  But 
great  contra.sts  exist  between  the  Eastern 
region,  with  its  plentiful  rainfall,  and  the 
diy  Western  plains,  as  also  between  the  al- 
most tropical  Southern  margin  of  the  United 
States  and  the  tundras  beneath  the  Arctic 
Circle.  In  traveling  from  the  once  wholly 
forest-covered  country  of  the  Eastern  States, 
across  the  prairies,  to  the  far  Western 
plains  bearing  cacti  and  sage-brush,  there  is 
observed  a  gradual  change  in  the  flora,  until 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Eastern 
species  is  left  behind,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  others  capable  of  enduring  more 
arid  conditions.  Likewise,  in  going  from 
St.  Augustine  or  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Winnipeg,  and  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait, 
the  palmettoes,  the  evergreen  live-oak,  bald 
cypress.  Southern  pines,  and  the  festooned 
TiUandtia,  or  Spanish  moss,  are  left  in  pass- 
ing from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
States ;  and  instead  we  find  in  the  region  of 
the  Laurcnlian  lakes  the  bur  or  mossy-cup 
oak,  the  canoe  and  yellow  birches,  the  tama- 
rack, or  American  larch,  the  black  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  and  the  white,  red,  and  Banksian 
pines ;  while  farther  north  the  white  spruce, 
beginning  as  n  small  tree  in  northern  New 
England  and  on  Lake  Superior,  attuins  a 
majestic  growth  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  in  a 
more  northern  latitude  than  a  large  part  of 


the  moss-covered  barren  grounds  which 
reach  thence  eastward  to  the  northern  part 
of  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador.  Thus,  al- 
though no  grand  topographic  barrier,  like  a 
high  mountain  range,  impassable  to  species 
of  the  lowlands,  divides  this  great  region, 
yet  the  transition  from  a  humid  to  an  arid 
climate  in  passing  westward,  and  the  ex- 
change of  tropical  warmth  for  polar  cold  in 
the  journey  from  South  to  North,  are  accom- 
panied by  gradual  changes  of  the  flora,  by 
which  in  the  aggregate  its  aspect  is  almost 
completely  transformed." 

Tinibcr-testlug. — The  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  engaged 
in  making  tests  of  timber,  for  the  purposes 
of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  our  commonest  commercial  timbers  ; 
of  devising  means  of  relating  qualities  to 
physical  structure  and  appearance ;  and  to 
establish,  if  po.^siblc,  the  influence  which 
divers  conditions  of  growth  exercise  upon 
the  quality — all  conditions  affecting  the 
usefulness  of  the  specimens  in  service.  The 
records,  which  are  preserved  in  duplicate, 
include  the  definition  of  the  locality  where 
the  piece  was  cut,  with  its  geological  and 
climatological  features ;  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  and  exposure,  the  soil,  an<l 
the  surrounding  growth  and  undergrowth  ; 
the  origin  of  the  tree,  its  age  and  dimensions  ; 
the  positions  in  the  tree  of  the  various  test- 
pieces  submitted ;  and  other  points.  It  is 
expected  to  submit  to  the  regular  series  of 
tests  between  one  and  two  thousand  test- 
pieces  of  each  species.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  work  is  done  means  will  be 
afforded  the  engineer  and  architect  to  speci- 
fy for  timber  of  given  quality,  and  also,  by 
a  rapid  macroscopic  and  microscopic  exami- 
nation, to  pass  on  each  stick  as  to  its  coming 
up  to  the  specification ;  and,  further,  of 
ac<iuainting  ourselves  with  the  conditions  of 
growth  that  produce  given  quality. 

The  rre<:prTation  of  liUtorlral  and  In- 
teresting Sfcnery, — At  the  instance  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  a  law  has  been 
enacted  in  Massachusetts  incorporating  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Rescnations, 
with  authority  to  acquire,  hold,  arrange, 
maintain,  and  open  to  the  public,  under  suit- 
able   regulations,    beautiful    and    historical 
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places  and  tracts  of  land  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  property  thus  acquired, 
which  can  not,  with  its  appurtenances,  ex- 
ceed two  million  dollars  in  aggregate  value, 
is  exempt  from  taxation,  unless  it  is  held 
longer  than  two  years  without  being  opened 
to  the  public.  While  the  corporation  enjoys 
these  privileges,  it  is  forbidden  to  own  any 
capital  stock  or  to  make  any  division  of 
property  or  income  among  its  members,  or 
any  dividends.  Mr.  George  F.  Hoar  has 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Board.  The 
trustees  received  last  year  several  recommen- 
dations or  offers  of  property  as  coming  within 
the  category  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  acting,  and  have  considered  the  expe- 
diency of  purchasing  them ;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Harrison,  their  agent,  has  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  sea-coast  towns  of  the  State,  with 
a  view  to  the  provision  of  public  access  to 
the  beach  and  the  establishment  of  sea- 
shore parks.  The  establishment  of  the 
board  will  enable  the  admirers  of  the 
scenery  or  history  of  any  spot  in  the  State 
to  make  that  spot  a  reservation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  perpetual  care,  and  will  enable 
the  proprietors  of  pleasure  resorts  and  the 
people  of  communities  which  make  money 
from  the  attractiveness  of  fine  scenery  to 
insure  the  perpetuation  of  such  attractions 
and  of  their  profits.  Similar  provisions 
should  be  made  in  all  the  States. 

Characteristics  of  Star  Spectra.  —  The 

general  conclusion  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  spectra  of  the  stars,  says  Prof.  E.  Picker- 
ing, in  his  account  of  the  Henry  Draper  Me- 
morial, is  the  marked  similarity  in  constitu- 
tion of  different  stars.  A  large  part  of  them 
— the  stars  of  the  "  first  type  " — have  a  spec- 
trum which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  continu- 
ous, except  that  it  is  traversed  by  broad  dark 
bands,  due  to  hydrogen.  Closer  inspection 
shows  that  the  K-line  is  also  present  as  a  fine 
dark  line.  If  the  dispersion  is  large  and  the 
definition  good,  many  more  dark  lines  are 
visible.  These  lines  may  be  divided  into  two 
I  classes:  First,  those  which  predominate  in 
many  stars  in  the  milky  way,  especially  in 
the  constellation  of  Orion ;  and,  second,  those 
present  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Nearly  all  the 
brighter  stars  may  be  arranged  in  a  sequence, 
Iwginning  with  those  in  Orion,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  lines  arc  nearly  as  intense  as  those 


due  to  hydrogen.  Other  stars  may  be  found 
in  which  these  lines  successively  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared. The  more  marked  solar  lines  then 
appear,  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  hydrogen  lines  fainter,  till  they  gradually 
merge  into  a  spectrum  apparently  identical 
with  that  of  the  sun.  Continuing  the  se- 
quence, the  spectra  pass  gi'adually  into  those 
of  the  third  type.  Certain  bands  become 
more  marked,  and  the  spectra  of  the  third 
type  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  in  the 
fourth  of  which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  bright 
instead  of  dark.  This  spectrum  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  variable  stars  of  long 
period  when  near  their  maximum.  It  has  led 
to  the  detection  of  several  new  variable 
stars,  and  has  been  confirmed  in  many  of  the 
knoivn  variables.  Slight  peculiarities  are 
noticed  in  the  spectra  of  many  stars,  but 
these  deviations  are  not  sufficient  to  affect 
the  general  law.  Stars  of  the  fourth  type, 
whose  spectra  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  spectrum  of  carbon,  are  not  included  in 
this  classification.  Other  stars,  whose  spec- 
tra consLst  mainly  of  bright  Unes,  like  those 
of  the  planetary  nebulre,  may  be  included 
with  them  in  a  fifth  class. 

The  Reason  of  the  Slate  Trade. — A  Mos- 
lem view  of  the  slave  trade  is  presented  in 
the  Saturday  Review — not  to  excuse  the  traf- 
fic, but  to  show  why  it  is  carried  on.  The 
slaves  are  mostly  children,  "  black,  uncomely, 
and  unpromising."  They  are  not  sought 
for  the  harem,  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  that  word.  "The  truth  is,  that  certain 
conditions  of  domestic  life  among  civilized 
Moslems  exact  a  supply  of  slaves  without  re- 
gard to  beauty  or  even  to  physical  strength. 
The  interruption  of  that  supply  has  caused 
as  much  dismay  and  confusion  as  a  law  to  for- 
bid the  employment  of  unmarried  girls  for 
household  service  might  effect  in  England. 
It  would  be  found  at  once  that  there  were 
not  matrons  or  widows  enough  to  do  the 
work,  that  few  of  them  would  undert,ake  it, 
and  fewer  still  were  competent.  Such  a  law- 
would  be  evaded  at  every  peril.  No  class  of 
women  in  a  Moslem  connnunity  has  the  tra- 
dition of  domestic  service,  as  it  may  be 
called.  Very  commonly  a  free  girl  was 
taken  into  the  household  of  some  matron 
as  a  child,  and  there  brought  up ;  b\it  she 
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never  dreaiiicd  of  clmnsing.  One  of  tlie  con- 
ditions Wiis,  and  is,  that  her  patroness  shall 
provide  a  husband  for  her.  Often  enougli, 
also,  the  cliild  of  such  a  protegee  succeeds  to 
her  place  when  old  enough,  and  thus  very 
pleasing  relations  arc  established  between 
families  of  different  status.  .  .  .  The  practice 
of  adoi)tin'!;  girlcliildren  to  train  as  servants 
becomes  more  and  more  common  as  slaves 
become  scarcer.  ...  A  class  of  domestic 
servants  is  being  formed  which,  in  due  time, 
will  replace  the  slaves.  But  transformations 
of  the  sort  are  very,  very  slow  in  the  East. 
Meanwhile  the  process  is  very  disagreeable, 
even  shocking,  to  Moslem  housewives,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  pay 
heavily  and  run  some  risk  to  obtain  a  negro 
who  is  all  their  own." 

Lake  Bfarhfs. — In  his  discussion  of  the 
beaches  and  their  correlative  moraines  of 
Lake  Erie,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, Mr.  Frank  Leverett  shows  that  the  be- 
lief of  geologists  now  is  that  the  phenomena 
do  not  demand  a  submergence  of  the  land 
during  the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial  epoch ; 
that,  instead  of  a  depression,  there  was  a 
greater  altitude  than  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period ;  and  that  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion has  been  to  reduce  the  noteworthy  lakes 
connected  with  the  closing  stages  of  glacia- 
tion  in  Ohio  to  the  one  bounded  by  the  beach 
lines  that  were  recognized  by  the  Ohio  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  detail  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lake  Erie,  in  its  earlier  stages,  was  but  a 
small  body  of  water,  its  size  being  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet  and 
by  the  height  of  the  western  rim  of  the  basin 
it  occupied. 


NOTES. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Rochester,  \.  Y.,  in  August,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  meeting  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  1 7th,  with  an  address 
by  Secretary  F.  \\.  Putnam.  President  Jo- 
seph Le  Contc  will  deliver  an  address  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  18th ;  a  reception 
will  be  given  the  As,sociation  by  the  ladies 
of  the  city  at  the  Powers  Art  Gallery  on 
Thursday,  the  li'th;  and  a  public  lecture 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evening.  The  busi- 
ness meetings  will  be  held  in  the  universitv. 


The  Saturday  excursions  will  include  visits 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Portage,  Mount  Morris, 
Canandaigua  Lake,  and  AV'atkius  Glen,  and 
the  long  excursion  will  be  to  the  Adirondack 
region. 

TiiK  second  annual  session  of  the  School 
of  Applieil  Ethics  will  be  held  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  July  tjth  to  August  17th.  The  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  includes  six  courses 
of  five  lectures  each  in  the  History  of  Relig- 
ions ;  seven  courses  in  Economics ;  and  a 
scries  of  fifteen  lectures  by  Prof.  William 
Wallace,  of  Oxford,  on  Variations  of  the 
Moral  Standard,  illustrated  by  the  History  of 
Ethical  Theories ;  with  four  other  courses  in 
Ethics.  Applications  may  be  made  to  the 
secretary,  S.  Burns  Weston,  118  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

In  Uruguay,  according  to  Admiral  Ken- 
nedy, of  H.  II.  S.  Ruby,  barbed  wire  has 
played  a  part  in  suppressing  revolutions,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  march  troops  over  a  country 
intersected  by  it. 

A  Poslschuk  is  to  be  established  at  Leip- 
sic  for  the  special  training  of  post-office  as- 
sistants, and  eventually  also  of  postmasters. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace,  be- 
sides the  usual  branches,  the  subjects  be- 
longing to  the  postal  service. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt's  ob- 
servations of  the  Navajo  belt-weavers,  curves 
are  never  found  in  the  figiire-pattems  on  the 
belts  or  blankets,  but  horizontal  stripes, 
diagonals,  and  the  lozenge  are  interwoven 
with  a  variety  that  appears  to  be  almost  end- 
less in  the  matter  of  design.  The  leading 
colors  used  arc  red,  brilliant  orange-yellow,  a 
blue,  and  by  combination  a  green,  and  black, 
white  and  gray. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  Russell,  of  Sydney,  on  the  Grouping  of 
Stars  in  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Milky  Wav 
were  described  by  him  at  the  .\ustralasian 
Association  as  tending  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  rifts  in  the  discussion  of  stellar  distri- 
bution. 

The  detailed  meteorological  observations, 
made  under  the  direction  of  U.  B.  de  Saus- 
sure  simultaneously  on  the  Col  du  Gcant,  at 
Geneva,  and  at  Chamounix,  in  July,  1788, 
have  been  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Physical  Society  of  Geneva.  Only  the  means 
of  a  part  of  the  observations  were  pul)- 
lished  by  De  Saussure  in  his  Voyages  dans 
les  Alpes. 

The  nest  and  egg  of  a  bird-of-paradise  * 
have  been  found  by  two  Australian  gentle- 
men on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Queens- 
land, anil  have  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Campbell  in  the  Victoria  Field  Naturalists' 
I'lub.  The  hen  was  watched  till  she  Hew 
into  the  crown  of  a  pandauus  tree,  where  her 
head  could  be  seen  as  she  sat  on  her  nest. 
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The  nest  was  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  somewhat  loosely  con- 
structed of  broad,  dead  leares  and  green 
branchlets  of  climbing  plants  and  fibrous 
material.  Inside  were  two  large  concave 
dead  leaves  underneath  pieces  of  dry  ten- 
drils, which  formed  a  springy  lining  for  the 
egg  or  young  to  rest  upon.  The  nest  con- 
tained a  single  egg ;  was  nineteen  centi- 
metres broad  and  nine  deep ;  and  the  egg 
cavity  was  nine  centimetres  by  four. 

A  PROPOSITION  to  establish  a  marine  bio- 
logical station  in  Jamaica  as  a  memorial  of 
Columbus  is  approved  by  Prof.  Huxley  and 
Prof.  Ray  Lankester,  who  regard  the  situa- 
tion as  a  most  excellent  one  for  the  study  of 
intertropical  life. 

A  SMALL  axe  of  nephrite  found  at  Ohlau, 
in  Silesia,  has  been  identified  as  to  the  specific 
gravity,  microscopic  structure,  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  stone,  as  the  same  with  a 
mineral  occurring  near  Jordansmiihl,  in  Sile- 
sia. This  is  the  only  prehistoric  object  found 
in  Kurope  of  which  the  source  has  been  sat^ 
isfactorily  determined. 

Among  the  items  of  progress  in  chemistry 
in  Australia,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hamlet  mentions  the 
discovery  of  the  alkaloids  bruciue  and  strych- 
nine in  the  fruits  of  Strychnos  pUosperma,  by 
Prof.  Rennie  and  Mr.  Goyder ;  and  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  in  the  examination 
of  Austrajian  kinos,  gums,  and  barks.  Chief 
among  this  chemist's  researches  was  his  work 
on  wattle  bark,  which  he  found  contains  from 
fifteen  to  forty-six  per  cent  of  tannic  acid. 
As  the  wattle  tree  is  easy  of  cultivation,  it 
thus  promises  to  be  valuable.  Mr.  Kirkland 
has  discovered  gallium  and  indium  in  some 
specimens  of  blende.  Some  work  has  been 
done  toward  determming  the  actual  state  of 
combination  in  which  elements  occur  in  dif- 
ferent ores. 

The  first  part  of  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  in  the  Kew  Bulletin.  The  present  in- 
stallment of  the  story  relates  the  earlier  period 
of  the  history,  when  the  gardens  were  a 
purely  private  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
closes  with  the  time  when,  in  1841,  they  be- 
came a  national  institution,  with  Sir  William 
Hooker  as  director.  For  this  early  period 
there  are  hardly  any  authentic  records,  and 
the  author  has"  had  "to  fall  back  on  local 
traditions,  on  local  histories,  the  statements 
of  which  are  often  confusing  and  inaccurate, 
and  on  such  scattered  notices  as  could  be 
gathered  from  contemporary  literature." 
The  history  of  the  last  half-century  of  the 
gardens  will  be  given  in  another  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 

In  a  lawsuit  recently  decided  in  London, 
a  householder  had  two  poplar  trees  near  a 
railway,  which  the  railway  company  wished 


removed.  He  was  willing  to  shorten  the 
branches,  but  not  to  cut  the  trees  down.  The 
company  sent  in  its  men,  who  felled  the  trees, 
and  then  offered  to  settle  with  the  owner, 
first  by  giving  him  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  later  by  offering  him  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  carried  the  case  to  the  court,  which 
gave  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  trees 
and  additional  damages  of  a  thousand  dollars 
for  the  injury  caused  by  their  removal. 

Violets  of  highly  intensified  colors  have 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  where 
curiously  colored  lilacs  and  narcissuses  are 
likewise  offered  for  sale.  According  to  M. 
Gaston  Tissandier,  in  La  Nature,  the  flowers 
sold  in  Paris  are  artificially  colored  by  plac- 
ing the  stems  in  water  containing  an  aniline 
dye  of  the  tint  desired. 

Mb.  Smee,  of  the  Gresham  Insurance 
Company,  is  credited  with  having  declared 
that  the  company  has  paid  out  during  the 
past  two  years,  on  account  of  deaths  caused 
directly  by  influenza,  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  it  paid  in  forty-three  years  for 
deaths  by  cholera. 

An  exhibition  of  weeds  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exhibition  is  projected  by  Prof. 
BjTon  D.  Halsted,  who  suggests  that  each 
person  assisting  secure  at  least  three  speci- 
mens each  of  the  worst  weeds  in  his  State  or 
section.  Regard  should  be  had,  in  collecting 
them  to  the  seeds,  which  are  especially  de- 
sired ;  seedlings  in  various  states  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  root  system ;  the  flower  and  flower 
cluster ;  and  the  seed-vessel.  To  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication,  persons  designing  to 
collect  for  this  enterprise  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  Prof.  Halsted  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
when  their  work  will  be  arranged  for  them. 

A  CURIOUS  custom  is  described  by  Dr.  J.  0. 
Evans  as  having  prevailed  at  Oakham,  Rut- 
landshire, England,  by  which  a  horseshoe,  or 
payment  in  lieu  thereof,  was  exacted  from 
every  peer  ]iassing  through  the  town.  The 
author  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
an  iron  horseshoe  of  super-equine  dimensions, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  hall  at  Oak- 
ham in  1693,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough. 


OBITUARY   NOTE. 

Hermann  Franz  Moritz  Kopp,  a  famous 
German  chemist,  died  at  Heidelberg,  Febru- 
ary 20th,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  joined  Liebig  in  1813  at  Giessen,  where 
he  labored  for  nearly  twenty -five  years ;  be- 
came a  privat-docent  in  the  miiversity  in 
1841,  an  extraordinary  professor  in  1843,  and 
an  ordinary  professor  "in  1853  ;  and  was  called 
to  Heidelberg  in  1864,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  specialty  was  physical 
chemistry. 
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NATURAL  SELECTION  AND  CRIME. 

Br  Pbof.  EDWARD  S.  MORSE.  "" 

"  Find  out  what  the  law  of  God  is  with  regard  to  a  man ;  make  that  your  human  law, 
or  I  say  it  will  be  ill  with  you,  and  not  well !  If  you  love  your  thief  or  murderer,  if  Nature 
and  eternal  Fact  love  him,  then  do  as  you  are  now  doing.  But  if  Nature  and  Fact  do  not 
love  him  ?  If  they  have  ect  inexorable  penalties  upon  him,  and  planted  natural  wrath 
against  him  in  every  god-created  human  heart — then  I  advise  you,  cease,  and  change  your 
hand." — Carlyle. 

THE  appearance  of  General  Booth's  work,  entitled  In  Darkest 
England,  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of  opinions,  articles,  and 
reviews  on  crime,  vagabondage,  tenement-houses,  slums,  etc. 
The  serious  spirit  of  those  utterances  showed  an  earnest  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  ominous  character  of  the 
submerged  classes.*  To  meet  this  baleful  increase  of  vagabond- 
age and  crime  we  have  had,  first,  punitive  measures,  even  to 
mutilation,  with  no  effect  whatever,  except  perhaps  as  a  deter- 
rent to  a  few  of  the  many  thousands  implicated ;  next,  indiscrimi- 
nate charity — public  and  private — still  active  in  all  but  a  few 
enlightened  cities,  with  the  effect  of  causing  an  alarming  increase 
in  the  number  of  paupers  and  tramps;  later,  organized  relief, 
which,  being  selective  in  a  measure,  results  in  some  good  being 
accomplished ;  and,  finally,  the  Salvation  Army,  with  rank  and 
file  mostly  filled  from  the  very  classes  demanding  relief  and 
reform.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  an  organized  force 
should  not  leave  its  impress  on  the  chaotic  material  of  the  slums. 
That  a  great  deal  of  temporary  good,  at  least,  is  being  accom- 
plished by  this  organization  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

*  Concerning  General  Booth's  scheme,  we  commend  a  very  just  and  temperate  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  1391,  entitled  The  Problem  of  the  Slums. 
VOL.   ILL — 33 
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The  subjects  of  crime  and  insanity  have  often  been  discussed 
under  a  common  title.  In  the  law  courts  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
often  raised  in  defense  of  the  criminal.  A  review  of  the  treat- 
ment of  maniacs  in  past  times,  and  criminals  at  the  present  time, 
shows  many  curious  analogies.  For  these  several  reasons  let  us 
briefly  examine  the  attitude  of  society  toward  these  unfortunates 
who  are  animated  in  their  behavior  by  the  possibly  related  con- 
ditions— insanity  and  crime. 

Insanity  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  e\adence  of  demoniacal 
possession.  The  idea  that  a  disordered  intellect  could  be  the 
result  of  physical  disease — of  losioiis  of  the  brain — was  only 
established  after  centuries  of  observation.  In  the  mean  while, 
every  torment  that  misguided  man  could  inflict  was  frantically 
suft'ered  by  untold  thousands  of  chained  and  caged  victims. 
Now,  thanks  to  science,  a  thin  section  of  diseased  brain  may,  by 
means  of  the  lantern,  be  projected  upon  a  screen,  so  that  audi- 
ences of  thousands  can  realize  for  themselves  the  pathological 
nature  of,certain  forms  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  in  his  chapter  on  Demoniacal  Possession 
and  Insanity,*  says :  "  If  ordinary  diseases  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  diabolical  agency,  how  much  more  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  especially  the  more  obscure  of  these !  These,  indeed, 
seemed  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  possible  only  on  the 
theory  of  satauic  intervention." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ghastly  page  of  history 
than  is  embodied  in  the  two  chapters  on  insanity  by  Dr.  White  in 
his  Now  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  One  becomes 
transfixed  with  horror  at  the  merciless  and  ignorant  brutality 
exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Patients  who  required 
the  tendcrest  care  and  long-continued  sloop  were  forcibly  kept 
awake  for  d.ays  to  drive  out  the  devil  that  was  believed  to  pos- 
sess them.  Science,  long  thwarted  by  the  Church,  finally  wrought 
a  marvelous  change  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  creat- 
ures, by  substituting  gentleness,  airy  rooms,  and  sunny  fields 
for  dungeons,  exorcisms,  prayers,  and  blood-curdling  cruelties. 
To  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  external  asjjects  of  insanity,  in 
its  various  forms,  it  seems  incredible  that  its  physical  nature  was 
not  sooner  realized. 

The  writer  has  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  insane  asylums, 
not  only  in  Amoricji  but  in  Jajiaii,  Cliiiia,  and  Java,  and  in  all 
these  places,  with  their  diiloront  nationalities  and  consequent 
facial  i)oculiaritio8,  one  could  easily  recognize  melancholia,  de- 
montia,  an<l  C((rtain  other  forms  (jf  mi'iifal  disease.  The  asylum 
at  Huitoiizorg,  in  Java,  was    of   special    interest,  for  here  one 

•  Popular  Sficnce  Monthly,  toI.  xxxir,  p.  484. 
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might  see  in  the  dififerent  wards  Sundanese,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  various  Europeans,  and  peoples  from  other  countries, 
with  widely  varying  features,  yet  the  "cachet,"  so  to  speak,  of 
the  mental  disease  could  in  many  cases  be  recognized  at  a  glance. 
Had  the  laws  of  heredity,  even,  been  earlier  understood  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  mental  derangements,  like  physical  diseases 
and  tendencies,  were  transmitted. 

If  insanity  was  formerly  considered  the  evidence  of  satanic 
possession,  how  much  more  reason  was  there  to  believe  that  de- 
linquencies of  a  criminal  nature  were  the  result  of  satanic  insti- 
gation. While  demoniacal  possession,  as  an  explanation  of  in- 
sanity, is  discredited  on  all  hands,*  criminal  acts  are  still  looked 
upon  as  the  instigation  of  the  devil.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  to-day  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  fully  believe  that  an 
external  influence  for  evil  is  at  war  in  the  individual  with  an 
external  influence  for  good. 

Atrocious  crimes  are  especially  referred  to  as  the  result  of 
diabolical  suggestion ;  and  the  same  procedures,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  which  obtained  in  former  times  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  are  in  full  force  to-day  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal.  In  the  one  case,  however,  torture  was  used  to  drive 
the  devil  out,  in  the  other  the  victim  is  punished  for  yielding  to 
the  devil's  persuasion.  The  criminal  is  imprisoned,  chained, 
immured  in  a  dark  cell,  forced  to  severest  labor,  and  in  many 
prisons  abroad  subject  to  physical  torture.  Under  some  govern- 
ments he  is  transported  to  torrid  climates  and  compelled  to  work 
under  a  broiling  sun,  or,  hidden  from  the  sun  altogether,  to  delve 
in  mines.  This  much  for  the  punishment.  Similar  methods  are 
resorted  to  in  attempting  reform,  as  were  formerly  used  in  exor- 
cising the  devil  from  the  maniac.  The  minister  and  priest,  hav- 
ing at  all  times  free  access,  exhort  and  pray  for  the  criminal,  that 
he  may  have  strength  to  resist  the  evil  spirit,  and  if  some  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feelings  animates  him  to  struggle  against  his 
criminal  im})ulses,  as  many  an  insane  man  succeeds  in  control- 
ling his  maniacal  impulses,  then  it  is  believed  that  a  new  spirit 
has  shed  its  beneficent  influence  upon  him,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  evil  spirit  has  been  exorcised.  Those  who  strenuously  pro- 
test against  such  an  interpretation  of  sin  and  crime  are  branded 
with  obnoxious  names.  Dr,  White  says  that  perhaps  nothing 
did  so  much  to  fasten  the  term  "  atheist "  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  the  suspicion  that  it  did  not  fully  acknowledge  diabolic 
interference  in  mental  disease. 


*  This  holda  good  for  the  present  time,  but  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  demoniacal 
possession  in  past  times  is  still  held  by  the  Church,  as  lately  witnessed  in  the  dUcussions 
between  Huxley  and  Gladstone,  Dr.  Wace,  and  others,  regarding  the  Gadarene  pigs. 
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A  further  analogy  may  be  seen  between  the  treatment  of  the 
lunatic  in  past  times  and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  in  recent 
years.  It  will  be  admitted  without  question  that  the  former 
treatment  of  the  insane  could  only  result  in  driving  the  victim 
to  utter  madness.  In  an  interesting  work,  entitled  Old  Bailey 
Experience  (1833),  the  writer,  who  shows  himself  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  in  reflecting  on  the  treatment  of  criminals  in  Eng- 
land, says,  "So  convinced  am  I  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  are  administered,  iinder  the  discretion  of  the  judges  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of 
crime,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of  concern  to  me,  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  some  one  more  able  than  myself 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public."  And  he  proves  his  posi- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence. 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  into  existence  a  school  of  crimi- 
nal anthropology,  with  societies,  journals,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
literature.  A  most  admirable  summary  of  the  work  thus  far 
accomplished  has  recently  been  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  in 
his  address  as  retiring  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington.  In  his  opening  paragraphs  Dr.  Fletcher  graphi- 
cally portrays  the  scourge  of  the  criminal  and  his  rapid  increase. 
"  In  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  civilized  world,  every 
year,  thousands  of  unoffending  men  and  women  are  slaughtered  ; 
millions  of  money,  the  product  of  honest  toil  and  careful  saving, 
are  carried  away  by  the  conqueror,  and  incendiary  fires  light  his 
pathway  of  destruction.  Who  is  this  devastator,  this  modern 
'  scourge  of  God,'  whose  deeds  are  not  recorded  in  history  ? — The 
criminal !  Statistics  unusually  trustworthy  show  that  if  the  car- 
nage yearly  produced  by  him  could  be  brought  together  at  one 
time  and  place  it  would  excel  the  horrors  of  many  a  well-contested 
field  of  battle.  In  nine  great  countries  of  the  world,  including 
our  own  favored  land,  in  one  year,  10,380  cases  of  homicide  were 
recorded  ;  and  in  the  six  years,  extending  from  1884  to  1889,  in  the 
United  States  alone,  14,770  murders  came  under  cognizance  of 
the  law, 

"  And  what  has  society  done  to  protect  itself  against  this  ag- 
gressor ?  True,  there  are  criminal  codes,  courts  of  law,  and  that 
surprising  survival  of  the  uufittest,  trial  by  jury.  Vast  edifices 
have  been  built  as  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  philanthropic 
persons  have  formed  societies  for  the  instruction  of  the  criminal 
and  to  care  for  him  when  his  prison  gates  are  opened.  But,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  the  criminal  becomes  more  numerous.  He  breeds 
criminals ;  the  taint  is  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  no  royal  touch 
which  can  expel  it." 

Certain  results  of  the  modern  school  of  anthropology,  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Fletcher,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  stating 
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broadly  that  in  studying  the  criminal  classes  from  the  standpoint 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  external  appearance,  even  to  the  minuter 
shades  of  difference  in  the  form  of  tlie  skull  and  facial  proportions, 
the  criminal  is  a  marked  man.  His  abnormities  are  characteristic, 
and  are  to  be  diagnosticated  in  only  one  way.  That  these  propo- 
sitions are  being  rapidly  established  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As 
an  emphatic  evidence  of  their  truth,  the  criminal  is  able  to  trans- 
mit his  criminal  propensities  even  beyond  the  number  of  genera- 
tions allotted  to  inheritance  by  Scripture. 

William  Douglas  Morrison,  in  his  Crime  and  its  Causes,  while 
denying  these  propositions,  admits  that  degeneracy  and  disease 
are  transmitted,  and  in  these  conditions  seeks  for  the  origin  of 
crime. 

A  very  significant  relation  is  shown  between  crime  and  in- 
sanity in  figures  given  by  Malcolm  Morris,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Emily 
White,  in  her  address  on  Hygiene  as  a  Basis  of  Morals.*  She  says : 
"  The  intimate  relationship  between  nervous  diseases  and  crime 
is  conspicuous.  In  England,  the  ratio  of  insane  to  sane  criminals 
is  thirty-four  times  as  great  as  of  the  insane  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  criminal  lunatics  are  in  excess  in  the  high  proportion  of 
seventeen  to  one."  The  persistence  of  criminal  and  vagabond 
taints  is  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of  lunacy ;  the  latter 
condition  often  yields  to  benign  treatment,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  time  it  may  be  eradicated,  though  confinement  and 
consequent  prevention  of  offspring  will  be  the  main  cause  of  its 
disappearance.  Whether  criminal  propensities  can  be  obliterated 
is  a  grave  question.  Certainly  the  irrational  and  unscientific  meth- 
ods in  the  treatment  of  criminals  to-day  are  as  much  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  crime  as  were  the  superstitious  and  unscien- 
tific ways  of  dealing  with  contagious  diseases  in  earlier  times 
responsible  for  their  wide  dissemination. 

The  repeated  association  of  certain  abnormities  of  the  body 
with  the  criminal  character  suggesting  simian  featiires  has  led  to 
the  idea  that  congenital  criminals  are  instances  of  reversion. 
Eminent  students  in  this  branch  of  study  call  attention  to  the 
resemblances  of  many  minor  details  of  structure  to  features  in 
the  higher  apes.  Dr.  Fletcher  admits  that,  while  this  view  may 
be  correct,  it  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  presence  of  certain 
abnormal  muscles  in  man  have  been  justly  looked  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  reversion,  and  certainly  the  atavistic  view  clears  up  many 
points  of  structural  difference  seen  in  the  criminal  class  which 
would  otherwise  be  obscure.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  the 
antecedents  of  all  criminals  were  known,  retention  of  ancestral 
traits  and  not  reversion  would  be  the  more  probable  explanation 

♦  Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1887. 
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of  the  continuance  of  the  congenital  criminal.  He  has  always 
existed;  his  presence  is  apprehended  just  in  proportion  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  public  conscience.  Morrison,  in  his  instruct- 
ive book,  says,  in  regard  to  the  confirmed  vagabond  and  criminal, 
that  "  most  of  them  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
which  prevail  in  a  free  society.  Some  of  them  might  have  passed 
through  life  fairly  well  in  a  more  primitive  stage  of  social  devel- 
opment, as,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  slavery  or  serfdom ;  but 
they  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in  an  age  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom, when  a  man  may  work  or  remain  idle  just  as  he  chooses. 
.  .  .  All  men  are  not  fitted  for  freedom,  and,  so  long  as  society 
acts  on  the  siipposition  that  they  are,  it  will  never  get  rid  of  the 
incorrigible  criminal." 

The  persistence  of  those  acts  which,  as  society  has  evolved, 
have  been  deemed  criminal,  are  acts  natural  to  all  animals.  In 
the  decalogue  half  the  commandments,  significantly  grouped  to- 
gether, refer  to  acts  and  impulses  inherent  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Murder  and  adultery,  of* 
course ;  covetousness  precedes  the  act  of  stealing ;  theft,  in  its 
various  forms,  from  the  simplest  act  to  stock-watering;  and 
lying,  from  the  deceptive  behavior  of  a  bird  to  the  lies  embodied 
in  the  advertisements  of  the  modern  newspaper — are  all  part  and 
parcel  of  man's  inheritance. 

Dr.  Bruch  Thomson,  Siargeon  of  the  General  Prison,  Scotland, 
says,  "Habitual  criminals  are  without  moral  sense — are  true 
moral  imbeciles."  Carl  Vogt  advanced  the  idea  that  certain  cases 
of  congenital  idiocy  were  evidences  of  reversion.  Let  one  spend 
a  few  hours  only  in  the  worst  wards  of  an  asylum  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  attentively  study  the  movements  and  desires,  the 
wanton  mischief,  the  .shocking  impulses  Avhich  animate  these  un- 
fortunate creatures,  and  ho  is  forced  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
such  a  condition. 

Whatever  view  prevails  does  not  concern  us  at  present.  The 
important  truth  to  realize  is  that  overwhelming  and  incontestable 
evidence  shows  that  the  criminal,  as  a  type,  not  onlj'  exists,  but 
that  his  criminal  taints  are  transmitted,  and  that  this  transmis- 
sion may  run  througli  many  generations.  It  is  proved  by  volu- 
minous evidence,  easily  accessible,  that  children  are  born  crimi- 
nals. They  are,  as  Dr.  Fletcher  says,  not  only  reared,  nurtured, 
and  instructed  in  it,  but  the  liabit  becomes  a  new  foro(> — a  second 
nature — superinduced  upon  their  original  natural  depravity.  In 
speaking  of  this  class  he  says,  "  These  communities  of  crime, 
wo  know,  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  marriage,  are  regard- 
less of  the  rules  of  consanguinity,  and,  connecting  themsolves  only 
with  those  of  their  own  nature  and  habits,  they  must  beget  a 
depraved  and  criminal  class,  hereditarily  disposed  to  crime." 
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It  should  be  understood  that  in  speaking  of  criminals  the 
modern  classification  of  criminals  is  recognized,  and  only  the 
instinctive  or  congenital  criminals  are  here  considered.  In  this 
presentation,  however,  we  miist  include  the  vast  army  of  tramps 
who  move  with  the  snow-lino  back  and  foi'th  across  the  coimtrj'' ; 
a  horde  continually  increasing  because,  as  with  the  criminal,  the 
vagabond  strain  is  continually  being  bred.  This  startling  truth 
of  inheritance  must  be  emphasized  again  and  again,  till  the  pub- 
lic mind — slow  to  understand — shall  finally  realize  the  fact  and 
take  the  same  stern  measures  for  suppression  that  it  would  in 
the  case  of  polluted  water-supply  and  contagious  disease.  When 
these  matters  were  fully  understood  health  boards  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  with  such  arbitrary  powers  are  they  now  endowed 
that  a  family  can  be  imprisoned  in  its  own  house ;  the  house  may 
be  destroyed ;  the  dead,  if  necessary,  denied  the  ordinary  funeral 
observances.  The  public  fully  acquiesce  in  these  heroic  measures, 
for  the  death-rate  figures,  year  after  year,  become  too  significant 
to  be  neglected. 

Vagabonds,  like  criminals,  spring  largely  from  a  degenerating 
stock.  The  persistence  of  the  vagabond  strain,  the  hopelessness 
of  reform  among  those  blasted  with  the  taint,  is  strikingly  por- 
trayed by  the  lamented  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  in  an  address 
read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
(1888),  entitled  The  Tribe  of  Ishmael,  a  Study  in  Social  Degrada- 
tion. Traces  of  this  tribe  have  been  found  as  far  back  as  1790, 
but  from  1840  the  record  is  quite  made  out  for  some  twigs  of  this 
baleful  stock.  Mr.  McCulloch  says:  "The  individuals  already 
traced  are  over  five  thousand,  interwoven  by  descent  and  mar- 
riage. They  underrun  society  like  devil-grass.  Pick  up  one,  and 
the  whole  five  thousand  would  be  drawn  up.  Over  seven  thousand 
pages  of  history  are  now  on  file  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  "  (Indianapolis),  and  he  asks :  "  Do  any  of  these  get  out  of 
the  festering  mass  ?  Of  this  whole  number,  I  know  of  but  one 
who  has  escaped,  and  is  to-day  an  honorable  man.  I  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  lift  them,  but  they  sink  back.  They  are  a 
decaying  stock ;  they  can  not  longer  live  self-dependent.  The 
children  reappear  with  the  old  basket.  The  girl  begins  the  life 
of  prostitution,  and  is  soon  seen  with  her  own  illegitimate  child." 

The  tramp  horde  is  a  nidus  from  which  apparently  a  vast 
number  of  criminals  spring.  The  appalling  character  of  the 
fruits  of  this  nidus  may  be  faintly  realized  by  reference  to  Dr. 
Seaman's  paper  on  the  Social  Waste  of  a  Great  City  (Science, 
vol.  viii,  p.  283).  Referring  to  New  York,  he  says :  "  It  seizes 
upon  and  subsidizes  the  fairest  string  of  islands  that  grace  a 
metropolis  the  world  over.  Where  there  might  have  been,  under 
a  shrewder,  better  providence,  parks,  groves,  museums,  art-gal- 
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leries,  zoological  gardens,  wholesome  games,  exliilarants  for  hon- 
est industry  and  useful  thrift,  stretching  at  little  intervals  from 
Governor's  to  Hart's  Island,  full  eighteen  miles,  the  Nemesis  of 
penalty  and  retribution  has  planted  her  growing  colonies  of  so- 
cial waste,  of  broken,  degraded,  repulsive,  dangerous  human  de- 
tritus: and  this  baleful  colonization  has  pushed  its  way  along 
those  beautiful  eastern  waters,  keeping  step  with  the  advancing 
city,  until  its  entire  line  of  eastern  frontage,  far  up  into  West- 
chester County,  is  sentineled  by  these  menacing  excrescences  of  a 
moribund  civilization."  Dr.  Seaman  truly  says:  "This  waste 
shows  a  deadly  apathy,  a  dying  out  of  purpose,  a  fatal  estrange- 
ment from  home,  family,  and  society,  for  which  there  has,  as  yet, 
been  found  neither  remedy  nor  cure.  This  tramp  class  grows 
and  grows  dangerous  and  desperate  too,  and  is  chargeable  with 
an  increasing  number  of  outrages,  assaults,  and  crimes  against 
both  property  and  person.  The  island,  the  almshouses,  and  work- 
houses do  not  reach  or  touch  their  cases,  for  they  gather  physical 
endurance  and  resources  from  fresh  campaignings  across  country, 
until  rounded  up  again  by  winter  weather  in  the  great  cities." 

Indeed,  the  daily  accounts  of  innocent  women  murdered,  rail- 
road trains  invaded,  pitched  battles  between  hordes  of  these  vaga- 
bonds and  law-abiding  citizens,  attest  to  the  insidious  and  rapid 
spread  of  this  class,  and  not  until  some  town  is  burned,  and  plun- 
der and  rape  follow  the  burning,  will  the  people  realize  what  they 
have  for  so  many  years  deliberately  encouraged  by  free  lunches 
at  their  kitchen  doors.  Indiscriminate  charity  has  been  encour- 
aged by  religious  teaching.  Powerful  as  the  Church  has  been  and 
still  is  in  support  of  this  practice,  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly 
the  evils  of  this  pernicious  custom  are  being  recognized  by 
charity  boards.  Mr.  McCuUoch  says  the  "so-called  charitable 
people  who  give  to  begging  childi-eu  and  women  with  baskets, 
have  a  vast  sin  to  answer  for.  It  is  from  them  that  this  pauper  ele- 
ment gets  its  consent  to  exist.  Charity — falsely  so'called — covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  sends  the  pauper  out  with  the  benediction, 
'  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.'  Such  charity  has  made  this  element, 
has  brought  children  to  the  birth,  and  insured  them  a  life  of  mis- 
ery, cold,  hunger,  and  sickness."  And  he  asserts  that  so-called 
charity  joins  public  relief  in  raising  prostitutes  and  educating 
criminals.  Though  these  are  strong  words,  they  but  repeat  the 
testimony  of  others  who  have  made  the  subject  an  attentive 
study.  In  an  article  on  London  Charities,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland 
(Cosmopolitan,  July,  1891),  is  quoted  the  words  of  an  eminent 
London  citizen,  who  says  that  London  is  the  scandal  of  the  age 
by  reason  of  its  pauperized  and  demoralized  condition,  and  yet 
$25,000,000  is  given  each  year  in  alms  to  the  unfortunate.  "  It  is 
a  gigantic  laboratory  of  corruption  and  crime,  and  while  it  as- 
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pires  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  it  exercises  a  far  more  direct 
and  effectual  influence  in  heathenizing  Christians,  and  in  drag- 
ging the  rest  of  England  down  to  its  own  low  level."  And  he 
goes  on  to  declare  that  "the  enormous  facts  of  London  charity- 
are  to  a  lamentable  extent  responsible  for  this  state  of  things." 

Whether  the  law-abiding  man  is  abnormal,  according  to  Al- 
brecht,  and  the  criminal  is  normal — slaying  and  robbing  without 
compassion,  as  do  the  animals  below  him — does  not  now  concern 
us,  for  it  has  come  to  pass  in  the  progress  of  the  races  that  the 
moral  man  has  formulated  laws  for  the  good  of  society,  and  insists 
upon  obedience  to  their  establishment.  Intelligence  and  not  brute 
force  has  become  the  main  factor  in  man's  selection.  This  has 
been  foreshadowed  in  past  geological  times  where  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  various  groups 
of  mammals  the  brain  increased  in  size  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body.  An  ignorant  man  in  civilized  countries, 
and  even  in  savage  and  barbarous  countries,  occupies  the  lowest 
position. 

Among  the  dominant  races  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  are 
often  associated.  The  association  of  poverty  and  crime  has  no 
immediate  relation,  as  shown  by  Morrison,  though  poverty  pre- 
supposes a  low  intellect,  and  this  implies  an  inability  to  acquire 
an  education,  which  in  a  hundred  ways  in  civilized  life  leads  to 
degeneracy  and  crime.  It  can  probably  be  shown  that  nations 
that  are  in  the  worst  plight  politically  and  financially  are  those 
where  general  education  is  or  has  been  at  the  lowest  ebb,  where 
superstition  takes  the  place  of  knowledge.  In  Italy,  for  example, 
where  an  attempt  to  disinfect  cholera  districts  results  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  officers  engaged  in  this  beneficent  work — where  priestly 
processions  and  holy  water  take  the  place  of  quarantine  and  car- 
bolic acid  in  fighting  cholera — natural  selection  runs  riot  and  mer- 
cifully removes  priest  and  peasant  alike.  One  word  in  that  fa- 
mous encyclical,  in  which  half  its  anathemas  were  hurled  against 
human  reason  and  the  sciences,*  might  have  changed  all  this,  but 
the  Church's  attitude  on  these  questions  is  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  the  selective  category. 

In  this  operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  we  have  plainly 
indicated  to  us  the  principle  with  which  to  fight  crime  and  pau- 
perism. Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  observe  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  selective  action  is  working  in  regard  to 
man,  and  the  suggestions  to  be  derived  from  it.  That  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  selection  works  in  Nature,  no  intelligent  man  doubts 
to-day.    The  discussion  between  Prof.  Weismann  and  his  adher- 

*  See  Draper's  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  for  convenient  reference  to  these 
anathemas,  p.  350. 
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ents  and  the  Neo-Lamarckians,  as  to  whether  acquired  traits  are 
transniitted,  only  tends  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  simplicity 
of  the  law  of  selective  action.  Man,  as  regards  himself,  has  ap- 
parently thwarted  this  law.  The  humane  impulses  of  man  often 
interfere  with  selective  action;  sentimental  women  and  sympa- 
thetic magistrates  assist  in  the  freeing  of  criminals  who  usually 
find  themselves  "  serving  "  time  by  an  immediate  repetition  of  their 
offenses,  often  in  aggravated  forms  {vide  Sawtell),  having,  how- 
ever, while  free,  united,  out  of  wedlock,  with  the  lowest  of  their 
kind,  to  perpetuate  and  possibly  accentuate  their  criminal  taint. 

The  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  and  promiscuous  feeding  of 
tramps  thwarts,  in  a  measure,  the  work  of  selective  action.  Were 
it  not  for  these  interferences  the  diminution  in  number  of  the 
vicious,  incompetent,  and  lazy  would  be  as  marked  from  year  to 
year  as  is  the  decreasing  death-rate  in  cities  where  sanitary  meas- 
ures are  rigorously  enforced.  What,  then,  are  the  unfavorable 
conditions  against  which  the  uneducated  vicious  class  have  to 
contend  ?  In  nearly  all  the  essays  written  on  crime  and  its  causes, 
authors  finally  unite  in  agreeing  that  the  slums  of  a  city  are  the 
main  roots  of  the  evil,  or,  more  correctly,  the  culture  element 
which  fosters  this  mass  of  social  corruption.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower, 
in  the  Arena,  says,  "  The  slums  of  our  cities  are  the  reservoirs  of 
physical  and  moral  death,  an  enormous  expense  to  the  state,  a 
constant  menace  to  society,  a  reality  whose  shadow  is  at  once 
colossal  and  portentous." 

As  a  class,  these  people  live  under  the  worst  sanitary  con- 
ditions, in  districts  of  the  city  having  the  highest  death-rate.  Miss 
Besant,  in  a  lecture,  says :  "  In  London  the  population  is  between 
three  and  four  millions,  and  of  it  one  person  in  every  five  dies  in 
jail,  prison,  or  workhouse.  Fifty-five  years  is  the  average  of 
citizens  of  the  comfortable  class,  while  twenty-nine  is  that  of  the 
manual  laborers.  ...  Of  one  hundred  babies  born,  fifty  lie  in  the 
cemetery  before  they  are  five  years  old,  while  of  the  upper  classes 
but  eighteen  of  every  hundred  die."  (In  one  city  in  Europe,  where 
a  long  series  of  observations  has  been  made,  it  is  found  that  the 
death-rate  is  higher  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street.)*  The  hot 
blasts  of  summer  and  the  chills  of  winter  mark  their  quota ;  their 
ignorance  of  all  medical  science  leads  them  to  employ  a  quack,  or 
languish  and  die  without  medical  aid.  If  inclined  to  work,  their 
unrestrained  appetite  for  alcohol  shuts  them  out  from  all  positions 
of  trust,  and  drives  them  to  the  roughest  of  manual  labor  often 
fraught  with  danger.  Their  carousals  and  fights,  innutritions 
and  unwholesome  foods,  violations  of  all  sanitary  laws,  and  many 

*  Some  of  the  following  paragraphs  have  already  been  published  by  the  writer  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  under  the  signature  of  C.  B.  D. 
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other  agencies  are  at  work  in  destroying  those  least  capable  of 
surviving.  As  among  the  animals  below  man,  where  many  indi- 
viduals best  adapted  to  live  perish  with  the  thousands  uniitted  to 
survive,  so  with  man  docs  this  ruthless  but  beneficent  law  take  in 
its  grasp  many  deserving  ones,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  all  the 
impulses  of  charity  and  love  should  animate  us  to  save. 

In  combating  crime,  then,  the  line  of  effort  should  be  along 
those  paths  indicated  by  Nature.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on 
man's  intelligence  that,  while  exercising  the  selective  function  on 
his  domestic  stock  by  careful  feeding,  proper  housing,  and  ju- 
dicious crossing,  and  for  his  plants  selecting  the  best  seed,  etc., 
while  ruthlessly  destroying  the  noxious  weeds,  yet  when  he  comes 
to  his  own  kind  he  fancies  that  different  laws  operate  with  him, 
or,  swayed  by  sentiment,  looks  for  different  methods  to  cope  with 
crime.  He  exterminates  the  noxious  weed,  kills  his  vicious  dog, 
puts  under  resti-aint  the  maniac  until  cured  ;  no  definite  terms  of 
banishment  will  do  in  these  cases,  yet  he  formulates  laws  in  which 
there  is  apportioned  a  definite  number  of  days  or  years  for  definite 
offenses  against  society ! 

Colossal  organizations,  with  lavish  appropriations,  are  in  the 
field  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  crime  and  pauperism.  Until 
within  a  few  years  this  great  army  has  been  officered  by  the 
Church,  and  plans  of  campaign  have  been  mapped  by  it.  Slowly 
the  public  intelligence  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  these  meth- 
ods have  been  ridiculously  inadequate,  as  proof  exists  that  crime 
and  pauperism  are  steadily  increasing.  The  law  of  indefinite 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  criminals  committed  for  a  third  offense 
has  been  the  wisest  prison  law  ever  passed,  for,  by  such  a  law, 
criminals  are  the  longer  prevented  from  the  chance  of  perpetuat- 
ing their  evil  traits ;  and  yet  in  Massachusetts  there  are  misguided 
sentimentalists  who  oppose  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  death-penalty — so  odious  to 
thousands— may  be  abolished.  The  sentence  of  lifg-imprison- 
ment  may  be  passed  instead,  but  this  must  be  beyond  the  inter- 
ference of  any  pardoning  j)ower.  How  far  the  prison-cell  may  be 
made  attractive,  as  apartments  and  corridors  in  lunatic  asylums 
are  made  to-day,  depends  upon  the  necessity  of  punitive  methods. 
If  punishment,  even  to  flogging,  is  deemed  necessary,  criminals 
must  not  have  offered  them  such  allurements  as  should  lead  them 
to  violate  the  law  for  the  sake  of  a  recommital. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  crime  having  been  apprehended  in 
the  slums  of  the  cities,  the  law  of  natural  selection  having  been 
shown  to  be  as  relentlessly  at  work  with  man  as  with  the  lower 
animals,  it  would  seem  that  the  line  of  work  is  very  clearly  de- 
fined. We  are  to  aid  the  law  of  selective  action  with  all  our 
might.    Public  outdoor  relief  is  in  most  cities  suppressed ;  indis- 
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criminate  charity  has  still  full  sway.  We  are  individually  and 
unitedly  to  suppress  the  idle,  incompetent,  and  vicious,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  to  help  in  every  way  the  industrious  and  well- 
intentioned.  The  congenital  criminal  and  the  vagabond  we  are 
to  imprison  for  an  indefinite  time;  in  this  confinement  they 
should  be  made  to  work.  Paiil  said  that  "  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  Tasks  that  do  not  compete  with  honest 
labor  should  be  devised  for  them — breaking  stone,  sawing  and 
cutting  wood  for  the  deserving  poor ;  in  certain  districts,  working 
on  the  road,  filling  malarious  tracts,  etc. 

These  are  the  suppressive  and  punitive  methods,  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  selective  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  erection  of  wholesome  tenement-houses.  These  should  have 
amusement  halls ;  gardens,  if  possible ;  reading-rooms  and  libra- 
ries ;  halls,  where  instructive  lectures  should  be  given — not  on  the 
Holy  Land  or  Babylonian  antiquities,  but  on  bread-making,  the 
chemistry  of  common  life,  hygiene,  and  cognate  subjects.  Tal- 
ented men  and  women  will  bo  induced  to  give  their  services 
occasionally  to  entertain  or  instruct. 

Adopting  the  deed  of  trust  under  which  the  Peabody  buildings 
in  London  were  given,*  we  should  ajaply  the  selective  action  by 
letting  the  apartments  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  to  all  those  who 
are  temperate,  industrious,  and  are  willing  to  work,  while  the 
vicious  and  the  evil  disposed  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 
"Cruel!"  you  say;  but  we  should  recognize  the  far-reaching 
mercifulness  of  this  plan  in  preventing  the  bringing  of  vicious 
children  into  the  world,  to  live  a  life  of  misery  and  shame,  or,  if 
brought  in,  to  find  such  tinfavorable  conditions  as  shall  remove 
them  while  still  young. 

Quarantine  the  evil  classes  as  you  would  the  plague,  and  plant 
on  good  ground  the  deserving  poor.  Those  who  talk  about  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  before  the  law  are  not  to  include  those 
who  are  endangering  the  liberty,  perhaps  the  lives,  of  others,  and 
are  transgressing  the  law  at  every  step. 

Having  established  the  means  by  which  selective  action  may 
be  brought  into  play,  and  in  so  just  a  manner,  too,  that  even  a 
vagabond  could  not  complain  of  its  injustice,  we  are  to  establish 
conditions  by  which  the  offspring  of  such  colonies  may  have 
every  chance  of  continuing  in  the  life  of  sobriety  and  industry 

*  Secondly.  It  is  my  intention  that  now,  and  for  all  time,  there  shall  be  a  rigid  exclu- 
sion from  the  management  of  tliia  fund  of  any  influences  calculated  to  impart  to  it  a  char- 
acter either  aectarian,  as  regards  religion,  or  exclusive  in  relation  to  party  politics. 

Thirdly.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  sole  qualification  for  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  shall  be  an  ascertained  and  continued  condition  of  life  such  as  brings  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  description  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  poor  of  London, 
combined  with  moral  character  and  good  conduct  as  a  member  of  society. 
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under  wliicli  they  were  brought  into  the  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose industrial  schools,  in  all  lines  of  work,  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  crying  need  in  all  trades  to-day  is  for  boys  who  will 
industrially  continue  their  apprentice  term.  During  this  time 
the  boy  must  be  induced  to  live  at  home,  caring  to  live  there 
from  the  attractiveness  of  the  surroundings.  Music,  lectures, 
thanksgiving  dinners,  flowers,  etc. — the  outflow  of  compassionate 
impulses,  which  make  certain  penal  institutions  so  alluring  to 
many  criminals — will  find  a  better  destiny  in  making  pleasanter 
the  lives  of  deserving  tenement  dwellers.  Cooking  schools,  train- 
ing schools  for  nurses  and  servants,  should  be  instituted  for  the 
girls.  With  such  co-operating  appliances,  our  charity  committees, 
instead  of  the  often  despairing  tramps  through  noisome  regions, 
to  be  deceived  by  the  wary,  or  horrified  at  the  treachery  and  lies 
of  others,  will  have  a  keen  stimulus  to  seek  out  the  deserving 
poor ;  to  find  those  that  are  willing  to  work,  knowing  that,  when 
once  rescued  and  placed  on  firm  ground,  they  are  to  remain  there 
— in  many  cases  self-supporting.  The  response  to  appeals  for  aid 
will  be  more  prompt  and  bountiful  when  it  is  known  that  worthy 
ones  only  are  to  be  helped.  The  cost  of  such  a  project  will  be 
great.     If  private  munificence  will  not  do  it,  cities  may. 

In  Boston,  museums  of  art  and  of  natural  history,  though 
free  to  the  public,  are,  nevertheless,  sustained  by  private  help. 
In  New  York  the  State  and  city  are  repeatedly  called  upon 
for  contributions  to  similar  institutions.  What  municipality 
of  any  intelligence  has  hestitated  to  spend  millions  for  pure 
water-supply  and  sewer  system,  after  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  local  cesspools  menace  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity by  vitiating  the  local  water-supply  ?  It  is  possible  that, 
when  a  community  fully  realizes  the  moral  pollution  that  comes 
from  the  slums,  an  agitation  may  result  that  shall  lead  a  city 
to  construct  tenement-houses  as  it  now  does  its  school-houses.* 
The  question  is  sure  to  arise,  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
incompetent,  though  not  necessarily  vicious  or  intemperate  ? 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  surely  not ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  when  such  incompetents  tumble  overboard,  they 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  save  themselves,  and  if  caught  in  a 
burning  building  they  appear  active,  even  boisterous,  in  their 
attempts  to  escape.  The  simplest  manual  labor  is  within  their 
power,  and  for  this  they  should  be  paid ;  their  chances  for  qual- 
ity of  food,  quantity  of  tobacco,  etc.,  should  depend  upon  their 
efforts  to  help  themselves.  If  they  will  not  work,  and  insist  upon 
being  vagabonds,  they  come  under  cognizance  of  the  law,  and 

*  The  pauper,  the  imbecile,  the  lunatic,  and  in  eomc  cities  those  afflicted  in  other  ways, 
are  provided  for  in  appropriate  public  institutions. 
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their  liberty  may  be  abridged,  and  for  an  indefinite  time  if  need 
be.  By  this  curtailment  of  their  freedom  ilieir  line  of  descent  is 
arrested,  and  this  is  the  important  object  to  accomplish.  In  a 
very  inadequate  manner,  but  with  illustrations  familiar  to  all. 
Nature's  way  has  been  appealed  to  as  worthy  of  trial.  This  is  the 
ringing  lesson  of  natural  selection  as  applied  to  this  great  prob- 
lem, and  we  commend  it,  in  all  earnestness,  to  those  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  submerged  classes  at  heart. 
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XVII.— GEOGRAPHY. 

By  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.D.,  L.  H.D., 

BX-PBKSIDINT    OP    COESELL    UNIVEK3ITY. 

PART   I. 

IThe  Form  of  the  Earth. — Among  various  rude  tribes  we 
•  find  survivals  of  a  primitive  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  flat 
table  or  disk,  ceiled,  domed,  or  canopied  by  the  sky,  and  that  the 
sky  rests  upon  the  mountains  as  pillars.  Such  a  belief  is  entirely 
natural ;  it  conforms  to  the  appearance  of  things,  and  hence  has 
entered  into  various  theologies. 

In  the  early  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea  it  was  very 
fully  developed.  The  Egyptians  considered  the  earth  as  a  table, 
flat  and  oblong,  the  sky  being  its  ceiling ;  a  huge  "  firmament " 
of  metal.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  were  the  pillars  sup- 
porting this  firmament,  and  on  this  solid  sky  were  the  "  waters 
above  the  heavens."  They  believed  that,  when  chaos  was  taking 
form,  one  of  the  gods  by  main  force  raised  the  waters  on  high 
and  spread  them  out  over  the  firmament ;  that  on  the  under  side 
of  this  solid  vault  or  ceiling  or  firmament  the  stars  were  sus- 
pended to  light  the  earth,  and  that  the  rains  were  caused  by  the 
letting  down  of  the  waters  through  its  windows.  This  idea  and 
others  connected  with  it  seem  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the 
Egyptian  priestly  caste,  thus  entering  into  their  theology  and 
sacred  science :  ceilings  of  great  temples,  with  stars,  constellations, 
planets,  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  figured  upon  them,  remain  to-day 
as  striking  evidences  of  this. 

In  India  and  Persia  we  have  theories  of  geography  based 
upon  similar  conceptions  and  embalmed  in  sacred  texts.  The 
Chaldeans  also  believed  that  a  firmament  was  spread  out  over  the 
earth,  and  that  it  supported  the  ocean  of  celestial  waters,  from 
which  fell  dew  and  rain. 

From  these  sources  came  geographical  legacies  to  the  Hebrews : 
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various  passages  in  their  sacred  books,  many  of  them  most  noble 
in  conception,  and  most  beautiful  in  form,  regarding  the  "  firma- 
ment," the  "corners  of  the  earth,"  the  "pillars  of  heaven,"  the 
"waters  above  the  firmament,"  and  the  "windows  of  heaven," 
point  us  back  to  these  ancient  springs  of  thought.* 

But  as  civilization  was  developed,  there  were  evolved,  espe- 
cially among  the  Greeks,  ideas  of  the  earth's  sphericity.  The 
Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  especially  cherished  them. 
These  ideas  were  vague,  they  were  mixed  with  absurdities,  but 
they  were  germ  ideas,  and  even  amid  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
theology  in  the  early  Christian  Church  these  germs  began 
struggling  into  life  in  the  minds  of  a  few  thinking  men,  and  these 
men  renewed  the  suggestion  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.f 

A  few  of  the  larger-minded  fathers  of  the  Church,  influenced 
possibly  by  Pythagorean  traditions,  but  certainly  by  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  were  willing  to  accept  this  view,  but  the  majority  of 
them  took  fright  at  once.  To  them  it  seemed  fraught  with 
dangers  to  Scri^jture,  by  which,  of  course,  they  meant  their  inter- 

*  For  survivals  of  the  early  iJea,  among  the  Eskimos,  of  the  sky  as  supported  by 
mountains,  and,  among  sundry  Pacific  islanders,  of  the  sky  as  a  firmament  or  vault  of 
stone,  see  Tylor,  Early  History  of  llankind,  second  edition,  London,  1870,  chap,  xi ; 
Spencer,  Sociology,  vol.  i,  chap,  viii ;  also  Andrew  Lang,  La  Mythologie,  Paris,  1886, 
pp.  68-73.  For  the  early  view  in  India  and  Persia,  see  citations  from  the  Vedas  and  the 
Zend-Avesta  in  Lethaby,  Architecture,  Mysticism,  and  Myth,  chap.  i.  For  the  Eg^-ptian 
view,  see  ChampoUion ;  also,  Lenormant,  Histoire  Aiicicnne,  Maspero,  and  others.  As  to 
the  figures  of  the  heavens  upon  the  ceilings  of  Egyptian  temples,  see  Maspero,  Archeologie 
Egyptienne,  Paris,  1890;  and  for  engravings  of  them,  see  Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  vol.  i,  Bl.  41, 
and  vol.  ix,  Abth.  iv,  Bl.  35 ;  also  the  Description  de  I'figypte  published  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  tome  ii,  PI.  14 ;  also  Prisse  d'Avenncs,  Art  ]figyptien.  Atlas,  tome  i,  PI.  35 ;  and 
especially  for  a  survival  at  the  Temple  of  Denderah,  see  Denon,  Voyage  en  ^gypte.  Planches 
129,  130.  For  the  Egiiptian  idea  of  "pillars  of  heaven,"  as  alluded  to  on  the  stele  of 
Victory  of  Thotmes  III,  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  see  Ebers,  Uarda,  ii,  175,  note,  Leipsic,  1877. 
For  a  similar  Babylonion  belief,  see  Sayce's  Herodotus,  Appendix,  403.  For  the  belief  of 
Hebrew  scriptural  writers  in  a  solid  "firmament,"  see  especially  Job,  xxxviii,  18;  also 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 

■|-  The  agency  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  first  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphe- 
ricity is  generally  acknowledged,  but  the  first  clear  and  full  utterance  of  it  to  the  world  was 
by  Aristotle.  Very  fruitful,  too,  was  the  statement  of  the  new  theory  given  by  Plato  in 
the  Tima?us ;  see  Jowctt's  translation,  New  York  edition,  62,  c.  Also  Pha-'do,  pp.  449 
et  aeq.  See  also  Grote  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth ;  also  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  London,  1802,  chap,  iii,  section  i,  and  note.  Cicero's 
mention  of  the  antipodes,  and  his  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  TimiEus  are  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  original,  in  that  they  much  more  clearly  foreshadow  the  modem 
doctrine.  See  his  Academic  Questions,  ii ;  also  Tusc.  Quest.,  i  and  v,  24.  For  a  very  full 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  ancients  on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  see  Kretchmer,  Die 
physische  Erdkimde  im  christlichcn  Mittelalter,  Wien,  1889,  pp.  35  ct  seq.;  also,  Eicken, 
Geschichte  der  mitteliilterlichen  Weltanschauung,  Stuttgart,  1887,  Dritter  Theil,  chap.  vi. 
For  citations  and  summaries,  sec  WhewcU,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  vol.  i,  p.  1S9,  and  St. 
Martin,  Hist,  de  la  G(5og.,  Paris,  1873,  p.  96 ;  also,  Leopardi,  Saggio  sopra  gli  errori 
popolari  dcgli  antiebi,  Fircnze,  1861,  chapter  xii,  pp.  ISi  et  seq. 
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preiation  of  Scripture.  Among  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against 
it  was  Eusebius.  In  view  of  the  New  Testament  texts  indicating 
the  immediately  approaching  end  of  the  world,  he  endeavored  to 
tiirn  off  this  idea  by  bringing  scientific  studies  into  contempt. 
Speaking  of  investigators,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  through  ignorance 
of  the  things  admired  by  them,  but  through  contempt  of  their 
useless  labor,  that  we  think  little  of  these  matters,  turning  our 
souls  to  better  things."  Basil  of  Csesarea  declared  it  "  a  matter  of 
no  interest  to  us  whether  the  earth  is  a  sphere  or  a  cylinder  or  a 
disk,  or  concave  in  the  middle  like  a  fan."  Lactantius  referred  to 
the  ideas  of  those  studying  astronomy  as  "  bad  and  senseless,"  and 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphericity  both  from  Script- 
ure and  reason.  St.  John  Chrysostom  also  exerted  his  influence 
against  this  scientific  belief ;  and  Ephrem  Syriis,  the  greatest  man 
of  the  old  Syrian  Church,  widely  known  as  the  "  lute  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  opposed  it  no  less  earnestly. 

But  the  strictly  Biblical  men  of  science,  such  eminent  fathers 
and  bishops  as  Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  third,  and  others  in  centuries  follow- 
ing, were  not  content  with  merely  opposing  what  they  stigmatized 
as  an  old  heathen  theory;  they  drew  from  their  Bibles  a  new 
Christian  theory,  to  which  one  church  authority  added  one  idea 
and  another  another,  imtil  it  was  fully  developed.  Taking  the  sur- 
vival of  various  early  traditions,  given  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  they  dwelt  on  the  scriptural  declaration 
that  the  earth  was,  at  creation,  arched  over  with  a  solid  vault,  "  a 
firmament,"  and  to  this  they  added  the  passage  from  Isaiah  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  heavens  are  stretched  out  "like  a 
curtain,"  and  again  "  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in."  The  universe,  then, 
is  like  a  house :  the  earth  is  its  ground  floor,  the  firmament  its 
ceiling,  under  which  the  Almighty  hangs  out  the  sun  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  the  night.  This  ceiling  is 
also  the  floor  of  the  apartment  above,  and  in  this  is  a  cistern, 
shaped,  as  one  of  the  authorities  says,  "like  a  bathing-tank," 
and  containing  "  the  waters  which  are  above  the  firmament." 
These  waters  are  let  down  upon  the  earth  by  the  Almighty  and 
his  angels  through  the  "  windows  of  heaven."  As  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun,  there  was  a  citation  of  various  passages  in  Gen- 
esis, mixed  with  metaphysics  in  various  proportions,  and  this  was 
thought  to  give  ample  proofs  from  the  Bible  that  the  earth  could 
not  be  a  sphere.* 

*  For  Eusebius,  see  the  Praep.  Ev.,  xv,  61.  For  Basil,  see  the  Hexameron,  Horn.  Ix, 
cited  in  Peschel,  Erdkunde,  p.  96,  note.  For  Lactantius,  see  his  Inst.  Div.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  3 ; 
also,  citations  in  Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  London,  1857,  vol.  i,  p.  194,  and  in  St. 
Martin,  Histoire  de  la  Geographic,  pp.  216,  217.  For  the  views  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
Eph.  Syrus,  and  other  great  churchmen,  see  Kretschmer  as  above,  chap.  i. 
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In  the  sixtli  century  this  (Icvolopmciit  of  theory  culminated  in 
what  was  nothinj^  less  than  a  complete  and  detailed  system  of  the 
universe,  claimino;  to  be  based  upon  Scripture,  its  author  being  the 
Egyptian  monk  Cosnias  Indicopleustes.  Egypt  was  a  great  treas- 
ure-house of  theologic  thought  to  various  religions  of  antiquity, 
and  Cosmas  a])pears  to  have  urged  upon  the  early  Church  this 
Egyptian  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  world,  just  as  another 
Egyptian  ecclesiastic,  Athanasius,  urged  upon  the  Cluirch  the 
Egyptian  triune  idea  of  the  gods  ruling  the  world.  Acc-ording  to 
Cosnias,  the  earth  is  a  parallelogram,  flat,  and  surrounded  by  four 
seas.  It  is  four  hundred  days'  joiirney  long  and  two  hundred 
broad.  At  the  outer  edges  of  these  four  seas  arise  massive  walls 
closing  in  the  ^yhole  structure  and  supporting  the  firmament  or 
vault  of  the  heavens,  whose  edges  are  cemented  to  the  walls. 
These  walls  inclose  the  earth  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  whole  of  this  theologic-scientific  structure  was  biiilt  most 
carefully  and,  as  was  then  thought,  most  scriptixrally.  Starting 
with  the  expression  applied  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  to 
the  tabernacle  in  the  desert,  Cosmas  insists,  with  other  interpret- 
ers of  his  time,  that  it  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  construction  of 
the  world.  The  universe  is,  therefore,  made  on  the  plan  of  the 
Jewish  tabernacle — box-like  and  oblong.  Going  into  details,  he 
quotes  the  sublime  words  of  Isaiah  :  "It  is  He  that  sitteth  u])on 
the  circle  of  the  earth  ;  .  .  .  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in";  and  the 
passage  in  Job,  which  speaks  of  the  "pillars  of  heaven."  He 
works  all  this  into  his  system,  and  reveals,  as  he  thinks,  treas- 
ures of  science. 

This  vast  box  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  above  the 
other.  In  the  first  of  these,  men  live  and  stars  move ;  and  it 
extends  up  to  the  first  solid  vault,  or  firmament,  above  which  live 
the  angels,  a  main  ])art  of  whose  business  it  is  to  push  and  pull 
the  sun  and  planets  to  and  fro.  Next,  he  takes  the  text,  "  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters,"  and  other  texts  from  Genesis ;  to 
these  he  adds  the  text  from  tlie  Psalms,  "Praise  him,  ye  heaven 
of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens  " ;  then  casts 
all  these  growths  of  thought  into  his  crucible  together,  and  finally 
brings  out  the  theory  that  over  this  first  vault  is  a  vast  cistern 
containing  "  the  waters,"  He  then  takes  the  expression  in  Genesis 
regarding  the  "  windows  of  heaven "  and  establishes  a  doctrine 
regarding  the  regulation  of  the  rain,  to  the  effect  that  the  angels 
not  only  jiush  and  pull  the  heavenly  bodies  to  light  the  earth,  but 
also  open  and  close  the  heavenly  windows  to  water  it. 

To  understand  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Cosmas  studies  the 
table  of  show-bread  in  tlie  Jewish  tabernacle.    The  surface  of  this 

vol..  xt.i. — 34 
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table  proves  to  him  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  its  dimensions  prove 
that  the  earth  is  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  its  four  corners  sym- 
bolize the  four  seasons ;  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  the  twelve 
months ;  the  hollow  aboiit  the  table  proves  that  the  ocean  sur- 
roiinds  the  earth.  To  account  for  the  movement  of  the  sun,  Cos- 
mas  suggests  that  at  the  north  of  the  earth  is  a  great  mountain, 
and  that  at  night  the  sun  is  carried  behind  this ;  but  some  of  the 
commentators  ventured  to  express  a  doiibt  here ;  thej'  thought 
that  the  sun  was  pushed  into  a  great  pit  at  night  and  pulled  out 
in  the  morning. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  in  its  simplicity  than  Cosmas's 
summing  up  of  his  great  argument.  He  declares,  "  We  say  there- 
fore with  Isaiah  that  the  form  of  the  heaven  that  embraces  the 
universe  is  that  of  a  vault,  with  Job  that  it  is  joined  to  the  earth, 
and  with  Moses  that  the  length  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  its 
breadth."  The  treatise  closes  with  rapturous  assertions  that  not 
only  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  also  angels  and  apostles,  agree 
to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  that  at  the  last  day  God  will  con- 
demn all  who  do  not  accept  it. 

Althoiigh  this  theory  was  universally  considered  as  drawn 
from  Scripture,  it  was  really,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  an 
evolution  of  theological  thought  begun  long  before  the  texts  on 
which  it  nominally  rested  were  written.  It  was  not  at  all  strange 
that  Cosmas,  Egyptian  as  he  was,  should  have  received  this  old 
Nile-born  doctrine,  as  we  see  it  indicated  to-day  in  the  structure 
of  Egyptian  temples,  and  that  he  should  have  developed  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  the  theological  world  knew 
nothing  of  its  more  remote  pagan  evolution ;  it  was  received  as 
virtually  inspired,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  a  fortress  of  script- 
ural truth.  Some  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Church  devoted 
themselves  to  buttressing  it  with  new  texts  and  throwing  about 
it  new  outwoi'ks  of  theological  reasoning ;  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful  considered  it  a  direct  gift  from  the  Almighty.* 

*  For  a  notice  of  the  views  of  Cosmas  in  connection  with  those  of  Lactantius,  Augus- 
tine, St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  others,  see  Sclioell,  Histoire  de  la  Litteratuie  Grecque,  vol. 
vii,  p.  37.  The  main  scriptural  passages  referred  to  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Isaiah  xl,  22  ;  (2) 
Genesis  i,  6  ;  (3)  Genesis  vii,  11  ;  (4)  Exodus  x.xiv,  10  ;  (5)  Job  xxvi,  11,  and  xxxvii,  18  ;  (6) 
Psalm  cxlviii,  4,  and  civ,  9  ;  (7)  Ezekiel  i,  22-26.  For  Cosmas's  theory  see  Montfaucon, 
CoUectio  Nova  Patrum,  Paris,  1706,  vol.  ii,  p.  188  ;  also  pp.  298,  299.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated with  engravings  showing  walls  and  solid  vault  (firmament),  with  the  whole  api>aratu3 
of  "  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  "  windows  of  heaven,"  angels,  and  the  mountain  behind 
which  the  sun  is  drawn.  For  reduction  of  one  of  them  see  Peschel,  (Jeschiohte  der  Erd- 
kunde,  p.  98  ;  also  article  "  Maps,"  in  Knight's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  New  York,  1875. 
For  a  good  discussion  of  Cosmas's  ideas,  see  Santarem,  Hist,  de  la  Cosmographie,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
8  et  seq.,  and  for  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  its  details,  Kretschmer,  as  above.  For 
still  another  theory,  very  droll,  and  thought  out  on  siiuilur  principles,  see  Mungo  Park, 
cited   in   De  Morgan,  Paradoxes,  309.     For  Cosmas's  .)iiyful   summing  up,  see  Montfaucon, 
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From  tliis  old  coiircijtion  of  the  universe  as  a  sort  of  house, 
■witli  heaven  as  its  upper  story  anil  the  earth  as  its  ground  floor, 
flowed  important  theoh)gieal  ideas  into  lieatlien,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  mythologies.  Common  to  them  all  are  legends  regard- 
ing attempts  of  mortals  to  invade  the  upper  ajiartment  from  the 
lower.  Of  such  are  the  Greek  legends  of  the  Aloidae  who  sought 
to  reach  heaven  bj'  piling  up  mountains,  and  were  cast  down ; 
the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  legends  of  the  wicked  who  at  Babylon 
sought  to  build  "  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  heaven,"  which 
Jehovah  went  down  from  heaven  to  see,  and  which  he  brought  to 
naught  by  the  "confusion  of  tongues";  the  Hindoo  legend  of 
the  tree  which  sought  to  grow  into  heaven  and  which  Brahma 
blasted  ;  and  the  Mexican  legend  of  the  giants  who  sought  to  reach 
heaven  by  building  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  and  who  were  over- 
thrown by  fire  from  above. 

Myths  having  this  geographical  idea  as  their  germ  developed 
in  luxuriance  through  thousands  of  years.  Ascensions  to  heaven 
and  descents  from  it,  "translations,"  "assumptions,"  "annuncia- 
tions," mortals  "  caught  up  "  into  it  and  returning,  angels  flying 
between  it  and  the  eai'th,  thunderbolts  hurled  down  from  it, 
mighty  winds  issuing  from  its  corners,  voices  speaking  from  the 
upper  floor  to  men  on  the  lower,  temporary  openings  of  the  floor 
of  heaven  to  reveal  the  blessedness  of  the  good,  "  signs  and  won- 
ders" hung  out  from  it  to  warn  the  wicked,  interventions  of 
every  kind,  from  the  heathen  gods  coming  down  on  every  sort  of 
errand,  and  Jehovah  coming  down  to  walk  in  Eden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  to  St.  Mark  swooping  down  into  the  market-place  of 
Venice  to  break  the  shackles  of  a  slave — all  these  are  but  features 
in  a  vast  evolution  of  myths  arising  largely  from  this  geographi- 
cal germ. 

Nor  did  this  evolution  end  here.  Natui-ally,  in  this  view  of 
things,  if  heaven  was  a  loft,  hell  was  a  cellar  ;  and  if  there  were 
ascensions  into  one,  there  were  descents  into  the  other.  Hell  be- 
ing so  near,  interferences  by  its  occupants  with  the  dwellers  of 
the  earth  just  above  were  constant  and  form  a  vast  cliaj)ter  in 
mediaeval  literature.  Dante  made  this  conception  of  the  location 
of  hell  still  more  vivid,  and  we  find  .some  forms  of  it  serious 
barriers  to  geographical  investigation.  Many  a  bold  navigator, 
who  was  quite  readj'  to  brave  i)irates  and  tempests,  trembled  at 
the  thouglit  of  tumbling  with  his  ship  into  one  of  the  openings 
into  hell  wliich  a  widtsspread  Ijelief  placed  in  the  Atlantic  at  some 
unknown  distance  from  Europe.  This  terror  of  the  sailors  was 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  great  voyage  of  Columbus.    In  an 

Collcctio  Nuva  Patruin,  vol.  ii,  p.  255.     For  the   F.f.7|>tiaii   Tiiiiitarian   views,  see  Sliarpe, 
Hiistorj'  of  K<;y|)t,  vol.  i,  pp.  94,  102. 
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Anglo-Saxon  tract,  giving  science  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  occur 
the  following  qiiestion  and  answer :  "  Why  is  the  sun  so  red  in 
the  evening  ?  "    "  Because  he  looketh  down  iii^on  hell." 

But  the  ancient  germ  of  scientific  truth  in  geograjihy  still 
lived,  and  a  hi;ndred  years  after  Cosmas  it  gets  new  life  from  a 
great  churchman  of  southern  Europe,  Isidore  of  Seville,  who, 
however  fettered  by  the  dominant  theology  in  many  other  things, 
braved  it  in  this.  In  the  eighth  century  a  similar  declaration  is 
made  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  another  great  church  authority, 
Bede.  Against  the  new  life  thus  given  to  the  old  truth,  the  sacred 
theory  struggled  long  and  vigorously  but  in  vain.  Eminent 
authorities  in  later  ages,  like  Albert  the  Great,'  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  felt  obliged  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sjihericity,  and  as  we  approach  the 
modern  period  we  find  its  truth  acknowledged  by  tlie  vast 
majority  of  thinking  men.* 

3.  The  Delineation  of  the  Earth. — Every  great  people  of 
antiquity,  as  a  rule,  regarded  its  own  central  city  or  most  holy 
place  as  necessarily  the  center  of  the  earth. 

The  Chaldeans  held  that  their  "  holy  hoiise  of  the  gods  "  was 
the  center.  The  Egyptians  sketched  the  world  under  the  form  of 
a  human  figure,  in  which  Egypt  was  the  heart,  and  the  center  of 
it,  Thebes.  For  the  Assyrians,  it  was  Babylon;  for  the  Hindoos, 
it  was  Mount  Mei'u  ;  for  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  the  civilized  world 
was  concerned,  Olympus  or  the  temple  at  Delj^hi ;  for  the  modern 
Mohammedans,  it  is  Mecca  and  its  sacred  stone ;  the  Chinese,  to 
this  day,  speak  of  their  empire  as  the  "middle  kingdom.''  It 
was  in  accordance,  then,  with  a  simple  tendency  of  human 
thought  that  the  Jews  believed  the  center  of  the  world  to  be 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  earth,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  as  set  around  the  holy 
city.  Throughoiit  the  "ages  of  faith"  this  was  very  generally 
accepted  as  a  direct  revelation  from  the  Almighty  regarding 
the  earth's  form.  St.  Jerome,  the  greatest  authority  of  the  early 
Church  upon  the  Bible,  declared,  on  the  strength  of  this  utterance 
of  the  i:)rophet,  that  Jerusalem  must  stand  at  the  earth's  center ; 
in  the  ninth  century  Archbishop  Rabaiius  Ma.ui'us  reiterated  the 
same  argument ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  gave 
to  the  doctrine  another  scriptural  demonstration ;  and  Pope  Ur- 
ban, in  his  great  sermon  at  Clermont  iirging  the  Franks  to  the 
crusade,  declared,  "Jerusalem  is  the  middle  point  of  the  earth"  ; 

*  For  a  discui-sion  of  the  geographical  views  of  Isidore  and  Bede,  see  Santarem,  Cosmo- 
graphie,  vol.  I,  p)).  22-24.  For  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  earth's  sphericity 
after  the  eighth  century,  see  Kretschmer,  pp.  51  et  seq.,  where  citations  from  a  multitude  of 
authors  are  given. 
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ill  tlie  thirteenth  century,  another  of  the  niediaival  Chnrch  au- 
thorities, Ctesar  of  Heisterbach,  dechired,  "  As  the  lieart  in  the 
midst  of  the  body,  so  is  Jerusalem  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  our  in- 
habited earth  " ;  "  so  it  was  that  Christ  was  crucified  at  the  center 
of  the  earth."  Dante  accepted  this  view  of  Jerusalem  as  a  cer- 
tainty and  wedded  it  to  immortal  verse. 

Ezekiel's  statement  thus  became  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  to 
early  map-makers.  The  map  of  the  world  at  Hereford  Cathedral, 
the  maps  of  Andrea  Bianco,  Marino  Sanuto,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  fixed  this  view  in  men's  minds,  and  doubtless  helped  dur- 
ing many  generations  to  discourage  any  scientific  statements  tend- 
ing to  unbalance  this  geographical  center  supposed  to  be  revealed 
in  Scripture.* 

Nor  did  mediaeval  thinkers  rest  with  this  concei^tiou.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  dominant  view  that  physical  truth  must  be 
sought  by  theological  reasoning,  the  idea  was  evolved  that  not 
only  the  site  of  the  cross  on  Calvary  marked  the  geographical 
center  of  the  world,  but  that  on  this  very  spot  had  stood  the  tree 
which  bore  the  forbidden  fruit  in  Eden.  Thus  was  geography 
made  to  reconcile  all  jjarts  of  the  great  theologic  plan.  This 
doctrine  was  hailed  with  joy  by  multitudes ;  and  we  find  in  the 
works  of  mediaeval  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  again  and  again,  evi- 

*  For  the  beliefs  of  various  nations  of  anti<iiiity  that  tlie  earth's  center  was  in  their  most 
sacred  jjlace,  see  citations  from  Slaspero,  Charton,  Sayce,  and  others  in  Lethaby,  Architecture, 
Mysticism,  and  ifyth,  cliap.  iv.  As  to  the  Greeks,  we  have  typical  statements  m  the  Eumeni- 
des  of  -Kschylus,  where  the  stone  on  the  altar  at  Delphi  is  repeatedly  called  "  the  earth's 
navel " — which  is  precisely  the  expression  used  regarding  Jerusalem  in  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  Ezckicl  (see  note  below).  The  proof  texts  on  which  the  mediaeval  geogra- 
phers mainly  relied  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth  were  Ezekiel,  v,  5,  and  xxxviii,  12.  The 
progress  uf  geographical  knowledge  evidently  caused  them  to  be  softened  down  somewhat 
in  our  King  .James's  version  ;  but  the  first  of  them  reads,  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Ista  est  Hieru- 
salem,  in  medio  getUium  jMstii  earn  el  in  eircuitii  ejiix  terrie  ",•  and  the  second  reads,  in  the 
Vulgate,  "  in  medio  terree"  and  in  the  Septuagint,  iiri  rhv  o)i<ptt\hv  t^s  yris.  That  the 
literal  center  of  the  earth  was  understood,  see  proof  in  St.  Jerome,  Commentar.  in  Ezekiel, 
lib.  ii ;  and  for  general  proof,  see  Leopardi,  Saggio  sopra  gli  errori  popolari  degli  antichi,  pp. 
207,  2118.  For  Habanus  Maurus,  see  his  De  I'niverso,  lib.  xii,  cap.  4,  in  Migne,  tome  cxi,  p. 
S39.  For  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  -^ee  his  De  Situ  TiTrarum.  cap.  ii.  For  Dante's  belief,  see 
Inferno,  canto  xxxiv,  112-11.5: 

"  E  se'  or  sotto  remisjierio  giuuto, 

Ch'  c  opposito  a  quel  die  la  gran  seeca 
Coverchia,  e  sotto  il  cui  colrao  consunto 
Fu  I'uom  che  nacque  e  visse  senza  pecca." 

For  orthodox  geography  in  the  middle  ages,  see  Wright's  Essays  on  Areha;olopj',  vol.  ii, 
chapter  on  the  map  of  the  world  in  Hereford  Cathedral ;  also  the  rude  maps  in  Cardinal 
d'Ailly's  Ymago  Mundi ;  also  copy  of  maps  of  Marino  Sanuto  and  others  in  Pcschel,  Erdkunde, 
p.  2111;  al-so  Miinster,  Fac  Simile  dell'  Atlante  de  Andrea  Bianco,  Vcnezia,  1869.  And  for 
discussions  of  the  whole  subject,  see  Santaiem,  vol.  ii,  p.  2'.l.5,  vol.  iii,  pp.  71,  183,  184, 
and  elsewhere.  For  a  brief  summary  with  citations,  see  Eicken,  Geschichte,  etc.,  p\>. 
622,  023. 
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dence  that  this  had  become  precious  truth  to  them,  both  in  the- 
ology and  geography.* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  misconception  which  forced  its  way 
from  our  sacred  writings  into  mediaeval  map-making  ;  two  others 
were  almost  as  marked. 

First  of  these  was  the  vague  terror  inspired  by  Gog  and  Magog. 
Few  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  more  sublime  than  the 
denunciation  of  these  great  enemies  by  Ezekiel;  and  the  well- 
known  statement  in  the  Apocalypse  fastened  the  Hebrew  feeling 
regarding  them  with  a  new  meaning  into  the  mind  of  the  early 
Church :  hence  it  was  that  the  mediaeval  maia-makers  took  great 
pains  to  delineate  these  monsters  and  their  habitations  on  the 
maps.  For  centuries  no  map  was  considered  orthodox  which  did 
not  show  them. 

The  second  conception  was  derived  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion in  our  sacred  books  of  the  "  four  winds."  Hence  came  a 
vivid  belief  in  their  real  existence  and  their  delineation  on  the 
maps,  generally  as  colossal  heads  with  distended  cheeks,  blowing 
vigorously  toward  Jerusalem. 

Even  at  a  period  after  these  conceptions  hail  mainly  disap- 
peared we  find  here  and  there  evidences  of  the  difficulty  men 
found  in  giving  up  the  scriptural  idea  of  direct  personal  inter- 
ference by  agents  of  Heaven  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture :  thus  in  a  noted  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  representing 
the  earth  as  a  sphere,  there  is  at  each  pole  a  crank,  with  an  angel 
laboriously  turning  the  earth  by  means  of  it.f 

*  For  the  site  of  the  cross  on  Calvary,  as  the  point  where  stood  "  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  "  in  Eden,  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  see  various  Eastern  travelers  cited  in 
Tobler ;  hut  especially  the  travels  of  Bishop  Arcnif  in  the  Holy  Land  in  Wright's  Early 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  8  ;  also,  Travels  of  Saewulf,  ibid.,  p.  SS  ;  also,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
iliid.,  pp.  160,  107 ;  and  for  one  narrative  in  which  the  idea  was  developed  into  an  amazing 
mass  of  pious  myths,  sec  Pilgrimage  of  the  Russian  Abbot  Daniel,  e<lited  by  Sir  ('.  W.  Wil- 
son, London,  1885,  p.  14.  (The  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  myth-mak- 
ing ;  it  is  as  follows  :  "  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
on  the  cross,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  and  the  rock  above  Adam's  skull  opened,  and 
the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  Christ's  side  ran  down  through  tlu'  fissur(>  u]>(in  the 
skull,  thus  washing  away  the  sins  of  men.") 

\  For  (!og  and  Magog,  sec  Ezekiel,  chaps,  xxxviii  and  xxxix,  and  Rev.  xx,  8  ;  and  for  the 
general  subject,  Toy, . Judaism  and  Christianity,  Boston,  18H1,  pp.  WTA,  374.  For  maps  show- 
ing these  two  great  terrors,  and  for  geographical  discussion  rcgartiing  tlu-m,  sec  Lclcwcl, 
Cr^og.  du  Moycn  Age,  Bruxellcs,  18r)(l,  Atlas;  also  Rugc,  (!esch.  des  Zeitalters  dcr  Euldeck- 
ungen,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  78,  7!) ;  also  Peschel's  Abhandlungen,  pp.  28-S5,  and  (Jesch.  dcr  Erd- 
kuude,  p.  210.  For  representations  on  maps  of  the  "  Four  Winds,"  see  Charton,  Voyageurs, 
tome  ii,  p.  11 ;  also  Ruge  as  above,  pp.  324,  325  ;  also,  for  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
scriptural  four  winds  with  the  classical  winds  issuing  from  the  bags  of  -■Eolus,  see  a  map 
of  the  twelfth  century  in  Leon  Gauticr,  La  Chcvalerie,  p.  153  ;  and  for  maps  showing  addi- 
tional winds,  see  various  editions  of  Ptolemy.  For  a  map  with  angels  turning  the  earth  by 
means  of  cranks  at  the  poles,  see  (Jrymeus,  Novus  Orbis,  Basilcie,  1537. 
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Ky    l.OKD    KANDOLI'II    fllUKCIIILL. 

"VrOTHING  ill  the  external  appearance  of  Kimberley  suggests 
-LN  either  its  fame  or  its  wealth.  A  straggling,  hap-hazard  con- 
nection of  small,  low  dwellings,  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
corrugated  iron  or  of  wood,  laid  out  with  hardly  any  attempt  at 
regularity,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  municipal  magnifi- 
cence, is  the  home  of  the  diamond  industry.  It  seems  that  when 
the  diamonds  were  first  discovered,  some  twenty  years  ago,  many 
thousands  of  persons  settled  down  siiddeiily  on  the  spot  like  a 
cluster  of  swarming  bees,  and  established  themselves  anyhow  as 
best  they  could  in  the  most  rough  and  primitive  fashion,  never 
dreaming  but  that  the  yield  of  diamonds  would  be  of  limited  ex- 
tent and  of  short  duration,  that  their  fortunes  would  be  rapidly 
acquired,  and  that  they  would  pass  as  rapidly  away  from  the 
place,  having  exhausted  all  its  wealth-producing  resources.  The 
reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  diamondiferous  resources 
of  Kimberley  are  now  known  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  but 
the  amalgamation  of  the  mines  has  restricted  employment  and 
checked  immigration,  and  the  town  still  preserves,  and  probably 
will  always  preserve,  its  transitory  and  rough-and-ready  appear- 
ance. There  are,  however,  a  number  of  excellent  shops,  and  there 
are  few  articles  of  necessity,  of  convenience,  or  of  luxury  which 
can  not  here  be  purchased.  A  most  comfortable  and  hospitable 
club,  an  admirably  laid-out  and  well-arranged  race-course  testify 
to  the  thoroughly  English  character  of  the  settlement.  At  Kim- 
berley the  diamond  is  everything,  and  the  source  and  method  of 
its  production  claim  more  than  a  passing  mention.  My  first  visit 
was  to  the  offices  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  which  company  repre- 
sents the  amalgamated  interests  of  the  De  Beers,  Kimberley,  Bult- 
fontein,  Du  Toits  Pan,  and  other  smaller  mines.  The  amalgama- 
tion was  the  work  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  it  was  this  great  work, 
accomplished  in  the  teetli  of  iinheard-of  difficulties  and  almost 
insurmountable  opposition,  representing  the  conciliation  and  uni- 
fication of  almost  innumerable  rival  jarring  and  conflicting  in- 
terests, whicli  revealed  to  Soutli  Africa  that  it  possessed  a  public 
man  of  the  first  order.  Tlie  scale  of  the  company's  operations  is 
stupendous.  On  a  capital  of  nearly  £8,000,000  of  debenture  and 
share  stock  it  has  paid,  since  its  formation  in  1S8S  up  to  March, 
1890,  interest  at  the  rate  of  oV  per  cent,  and  an  annual  dividend  of 
20  per  cent.    In  the  same  period  it  has  given  out  some  3,500,000 

*  Kioin  Men,  Jlinc!^.  iind  Animals  of  Soutti  Afika.     By  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.     N'ew 
York;   1).  Apiili-ton  \  Co.,  IKir.'. 
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carats  of  (liamoiids,  realizing  by  sale  over  £:3,r)On,()fio,  produced  by 
wasliiiig  some  2,T()i),(U)()  loads  of  blue  ground.  Each  load  represents 
three  quarters  of  a  ton,  and  costs  in  extracting  about  8s.  lOd.  per 
load,  realizing  a  ])rofit  of  20s.  to  -"lOs.  per  carat  sold.  The  annual 
amount  of  money  paid  away  in  interest  and  dividends  exceeds 
^■],300,(Hi(i.     The  diAidends  might  have  been  much  larger,  but  the 


*    l..\»lflt.i'    t«'l;    SniP.MK.M    Al     ]vlMi;hi:LK\  . 


policy  of  the  present  board  of  directors  appears  to  be  to  restrict 
the  production  of  diamnuds  to  the  quantity  the  world  can  easily 
absorb,  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  diamonds  at  a  fair  level  from 
:28s.  to  :52.s.  jjcr  carat,  and,  in  order  the  better  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  to  accumulate  a  very  large  cash  reserve.  I  believe  that  the 
reserve  already  accumulated  amounts  to  nearly  £1,000,000,  and 
that  this  amount  is  to  be  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
or  two,  when  the  board  will  feel  that  they  have  occupied  for  their 
shareholders  a  position  unassailable  by  any  of  the  changes  and 
chances  of  commerce.  In  the  working  of  the  mine  there  are  em- 
ployed about  l,:i(iO  Europeans  and  5,70(1  natives.  The  wages  jiaid 
range  high,  and  figures  concerning  them  may  interest  the  English 
artisan.  Mechanics  and  engine-drivers  receive  from  ±"6  to  £7  per 
week,  miners  from  £5  to  £0,  guards  and  tally-men  from  f-l  to  £5 ; 
natives  in  the  niulerground  works  are  paid  from  4s.  to  5-s.  per  day. 
In  the  work  on  the  "  floors,"  which  is  all  surface  work,  overseers 
receive  from  £.')  Via.  to  £4  2s.,  machine-men  and  assorters  from  £5 
to  £fi,  and  ordinary  native  laborers  from  17s.  Orf.  to  21s.  per  week. 
In  addition,  every  employe  on  the  "  floors  "  has  a  percentage  on 
the  value  of  diamonds  found  by  himself,  the  white  employt%  re- 
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ceiving  Is.  6f/.,  and  the  natives  M.,  per  carat.    Nearly  double  these 
amounts  are  paid  for  stones  found  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  the  eminent  mining  engineer  who  occu- 
pies the  important  post  of  general  manager  to  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  all  over  the  mines,  and 
to  explain  in  detail  the  method  of  operation.  The  De  Beers  and 
the  Kimberley  mines  are  probably  the  two  biggest  holes  which 
greedy  man  has  ever  dug  into  the  earth,  the  area  of  the  former  at 
the  surface  being  thirteen  acres,  with  a  depth  of  450  feet,  the  area 
and  depth  of  the  latter  being  even  greater.    These  mines  are  no 


Mr.  Giirdner  Williams.        Lord  Randolpli  Churcliill.  Captain  Williams. 

I.N  THE  KocK  Shaft  of  the  De  Beers  Diamond  Mine  ai  a  Depth  of  Nine  Hctidred  Feet. 


longer  worked  from  the  surface,  but  from  shafts  sunk  at  some 
distance  from  the  original  holes,  and  penetrating  to  the  blue 
ground  by  transverse  drivings  at  depths  varying  from  500  to  1,200 
feet.  The  blue  ground,  when  extracted,  is  carried  in  small  iron 
trucks  to  the  "  floors."  "  These  are  made  by  removing  the  bush 
and  grass  from  a  fairly  level  piece  of  ground ;  the  land  is  then 
rolled  and  made  as  hard  and  as  smooth  as  possible.  These '  floors ' 
are  about  GOO  acres  in  extent.  They  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot  with  the  blue  ground,  which  for  a  time  remains  on 
them  without  much  manipulation.      The  heat   of   the  sun  and 
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moisture  soon  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  it.  Large  pieces 
wliich  were  as  liard  as  ordinary  sandstone  when  taken  from  the 
mine,  soon  cpmmence  to  crumble.  At  this  stage  of  the  work,  the 
winning  of  the  diamonds  assumes  more  the  nature  of  farming 
than  of  mining ;  the  ground  is  continually  harrowed  to  assist  pul- 
verization by  exposing  the  larger  pieces  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  blue  ground  from  Kimberley  mine  becomes  quite 
well  pulverized  in  three  months,  while  that  from  De  Beers  re- 
quires double  that  time.  The  longer  the  ground  remains  exposed, 
the  better  it  is  for  washing."  *  The  process  of  exposure  being 
completed,  the  bhie  groiind  is  then  carried  to  very  large,  elabo- 
rate, and  costly  washing  machines,  in  which,  by  means  of  the 
action  of  running  water,  the  diamonds  are  separated  from  the 
ordinary  earth.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  process  one 
hundred  loads  of  blue  ground  are  concentrated  into  one  load  of 
diamondiferous  stuff.  Another  machine,  the  "pulsator,"  then 
separates  this  latter  stuff,  which  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  blue  and 
dark  pebbles  of  all  shapes,  into  four  different  sizes,  which  then 
pass  on  to  the  assorters.  "  The  assorting  is  done  on  tables,  first 
while  wet  by  white  men,  and  then  dry  by  natives."  t  The  assorters 
work  with  a  kind  of  trowel,  and  their  acciiracy  in  detecting  and 
separating  the  diamond  from  the  eight  different  kinds  of  mineral 
formations  which  reach  them  is  almost  unerring.  "  The  diamond 
occurs  in  all  shades  of  color  from  deep  yellow  to  a  blue  white, 
from  deep  brown  to  light  brown,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
green,  blue,  pink,  brown,  yellow,  orange,  piire  white,  and  opaque."  % 
The  most  valuable  are  the  pure  white  and  the  deep  orange.  "The 
stones  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  upward  ;  the  largest 
diamond  yet  found  weighed  438i  carats.  It  was  cut  and  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  after  cutting  weighed  228^  carats. 
"  After  assorting,  the  iliamonds  are  sent  daily  to  the  general  office 
under  an  armed  escort  and  delivered  to  the  valuators  in  charge  of 
the  diamond  department.  The  first  operation  is  to  clean  the  dia- 
monds of  any  extraneous  matter  by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  cleaned  they  are  carefully 
assorted  again  in  respect  of  size,  color,  and  purity."  *  The  room 
in  the  De  Beers  office  where  they  are  then  displayed  offers  a  most 
striking  sight.  It  is  lighted  by  large  windows,  underneath  which 
runs  a  broad  counter  covered  with  white  sheets  of  paper,  on 
which  are  laid  oiit  innumerable  glistening  heaps  of  precious 
stones  of  indescribable  variety.  In  this  room  are  concentrated 
some  60,(100  carats,  the  daily  production  of  the  Consolidated  Mine 
being  about  5,.500  carats.  "  When  the  diamonds  have  been  valued 
they  are  sold  in  parcels  to  local  buyers,  who  represent  the  leading 

*  ReiHirt,  18'.i(i,  (ieneral  Mmiiiger,  De  Beers.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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diamond  mercliant.s  of  Europe.  The  size  of  a  parcel  varies  from 
a  few  tliousaud  to  tens  of  thousands  of  carats ;  in  one  instance, 
two  years  ago,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  carats  were  sold  in 
one  lot  to  one  buyer."'  * 

The  company  sustain  a  considerable  loss  annually,  estimated 
now  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  by  diamonds  being  stolen  from  the 
mines.  To  check  this  loss,  extraordinary  precautions  have  been 
resorted  to.  The  natives  are  engaged  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  diiring  which  time  they  are  confined  in  a  compound  sur- 
I'ounded  by  a  high  wall.  On  returning  from  their  day's  work, 
they  have  to  strip  off  all  their  clothes,  which  they  hang  on  pegs 
in  a  shed.  Stark  naked,  they  then  proceed  to  the  searching-room, 
where  their  moiiths,  their  hair,  their  toes,  their  armpits,  and  every 


portion  of  their  bodies  are  subjected  to  an  elaborate  examina- 
tion. White  men  would  never  submit  to  such  a  i)rocess,  but  the  na- 
tive sustains  the  indignity  with  cheerful  equanimity,  considering 
only  the  high  wages  which  he  earns.  After  passing  through  the 
searching-room,  they  jiass,  still  in  a  state  of  nudity,  to  their  ap.art- 
ments  in  the  compound,  where  they  lind  blankets  in  which  to 
wrap  themselves  for  the  night.  During  tlic  evening  the  clothes 
which  they  havo-  left  behiiit!  tlimi  ;irc  i-ai-rfully  and  minutely 
searched,  and  are  restored  to  their  owners  in  the  iiicpining.  Tlie 
l^recautidiis  wliich  mi-<>  taken  a  few  ilays  l)efore  Die  natives  leave 
the  cdniiMiiind.  ihrir  cngngcnicnl  being  terminated,  to  recover 
(liamciiiils  wliicli  they  ni.iy  lia\i'  s\vallowe<l.  are  more  easily  im- 
agined than  descrilxii.  In  addiliim  to  these  arrangenients.  a  law 
of  exceptii)nal   I'igor  punishes  iiiieit   liianninil   l)nying.  known  in 
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the  slang  of  Sont]i  Africa  as  I.  D.  B.ism.  Under  this  statute,  the 
ordinary  ])resuni])tion  of  law  in  favor  of  the  accused  disappears, 
and  an  acciised  person  has  to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  clearest 
manner,  instead  of  the  accuser  having  to  prove  his  gxiilt.  Sen- 
tences are  constantly  passed  on  persons  convicted  of  this  offense 
ranging  from  live  to  fifteen  years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
tremendous  law  is  in  thorough  conformity  with  South  African 
sentiment,  which  elevates  I.  D.  B.ism  almost  to  the  level,  if  not 
above  the  level,  of  actual  homicide.  If  a  man  walking  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  precincts  of  Kimberley  were  to  find  a  diamond 
and  were  not  immediately  to  take  it  to  the  registrar,  restore  it 
to  him,  and  to  have  the  fact  of  its  restoration  registered,  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  punishment  of  fifteen  years'  j^enal  servitude. 
In  order  to  prevent  illicit  traffic,  the  quantities  of  diamonds  pro- 
duced by  the  mines  are  reported  to  the  detective  department  botli 
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by  the  producers  and  the  exporters.  All  diamonds,  except  those 
which  pass  through  illicit  channels,  are  sent  to  England  by  regis- 
tered post,  the  weekly  shi})ments  averaging  from  40,t>0()  to  50,n00 
carats.  The  greatest  outlet  for  stolen  diamonds  is  tlirough  the 
Trans%'aal  to  Natal,  where  they  are  shipped  by  respectable  mer- 
chants, who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  information  from  the  diamond 
fields  to  the  effect  that  they  are  aiding  the  sale  of  stolen  prop- 
erty.*    The  most  ingenious  ruses  are  resorted  to  by  the  illicit 
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dealers  for  conveying  the  stolen  diamonds  out  of  Kimberley. 
They  are  considerably  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  Transvaal  and  of  the  Free  State  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  Kimberley,  and  once  across  the  border  they  are  comparatively 
safe.  Recently,  so  I  was  informed,  a  notorious  diamond  thief  was 
seen  leaving  Kimberley  on  horseback  for  the  Ti'ansvaal.  Con- 
vinced of  his  iniquitous  designs,  he  was  seized  by  the  police  on 
the  border  and  thoroughly  searched.  Nothing  was  found  on  him, 
and  he  was  perforce  allowed  to  proceed.  No  sooner  was  he  well 
across  the  border,  than  he,  under  the  eyes  of  the  detective,  de- 
liberately shot  and  cut  open  his  horse,  extracting  from  its  intes- 
tines a  large  parcel  of  diamonds,  which,  previous  to  the  journey, 
had  been  administered  to  the  unfortunate  animal  in  tlii^  form  of 
a  ball. 

The  De  Beers  directors  manage  their  immense  concern  with 
great  liberality.  A  model  village,  called  Kenilworth,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  mines,  affords  most  comfortable  and  healthy  ac- 
commodation for  several  of  the  European  employes.  Gardens  are 
attached  to  cottages,  and  the  planting  of  eucalyptus,  cypress,  pine, 
and  oak,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  has  been  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A  very  excellent  club-house  has  also  been 
built,  which  inchides,  besides  the  mess-room  and  kitchen,  a  read- 
ing-room, where  many  of  the  monthly  papers  and  magazines  are 
kept,  together  with  six  hundred  volumes  from  the  Kimberley 
Public  Library.  There  is  also  a  billiard-room,  with  two  good 
tables  given  by  two  of  the  directors.  A  large  recreation-ground 
is  in  the  course  of  construction.  Within  the  compound  where 
the  native  laborers  are  confined  is  a  store  where  they  can  procure 
cheaply  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wood  and  water  are  supplied 
free  of  charge,  and  a  large  swimming-bath  is  also  provided,  but  I 
did  not  learn  if  the  natives  made  much  use  of  it.  All  sick  natives 
are  taken  cave  of  in  a  hospital  connected  with  tlie  compound, 
where  medical  attendance,  nurses,  and  food  are  sui)plied  gratui- 
tously by  the  company.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
entire  mine,  above  and  under  ground,  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
There  are  ten  circuits  of  electric  lamps  for  De  Beers  and  Kimber- 
ley mines.  They  consist  of  fifty-two  arc  lamps  of  l.odO  caudle- 
power  each,  and  G91  glow  lamps  of  sixteen  and  sixty-four  candle- 
power  each,  or  a  total  illuminating  power  of  u;3,(iOO  candles.  There 
are,  moreover,  thirty  telephones  connecting  the  different  centers 
of  work  together,  and  over  eighty  electric  bells  are  used  for  sig- 
naling in  shafts  and  on  haulages.  Such  is  this  marvelous  mine, 
the  like  of  which  1  doubt  whether  the  world  can  show.  When 
one  conaiilcrs  the  enormous  capital  invested,  the  elaborate  and 
costly  plant,  the  number  of  human  beings  employed,  and  the 
object  of  tliis  unparalleled  concentration  of  effort,  curious  reflec- 
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tions  occur.  In  all  other  mining  distinctly  profitable  objects  are 
sought,  and  purposes  are  carried  out  beneficial  generally  to  man- 
kind. This  remark  would  apply  to  gold  mines,  to  coal  mines,  to 
tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines;  but  at  the  De  Beers  mine  all  the 
wonderful  arrangements  I  have  described  above  are  put  in  force 
in  order  to  extract  from  the  depths  of  the  ground,  solely  for  the 
wealthy  classes,  a  tiny  crystal  to  be  used  for  the  gratification  of 
female  vanity  in  imitation  of  a  lust  for  personal  adornment 
essentially  barbaric  if  not  altogether  savage. 
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Bv  M.  ANATOLE  LEKOY  BEAULIEU. 

THE  Church  has  now  a  social  doctrine  which  some  Catholics 
assiime  to  impose  on  the  faith  as  a  teaching  of  infallible  au- 
thority. The  papacy,  turning  toward  the  democracy,  has  pre- 
sented a  programme  of  social  reform ;  *  and  in  the  face  of  the 
courtiers  and  of  the  people  has  declared  to  the  age  that  the  first 
article  of  the  social  reform  must  be  a  moral  i-eform.  This  is  a 
hard  word  to  many  ears,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  world  hearing 
it  shake  their  heads  and  pass  on.  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell 
us  ?  "  the  children  of  the  age  seem  to  say ;  "  we  have  other  things 
to  do  than  stop  to  hear  your  wise  advice.  The  time  for  these  moral 
lessons  has  passed.  Our  progressive  age  wants  something  newer 
and  more  substantial,  which  it  will  hardly  go  for  to  Rome." 
Pope  Leo  XIII  seems  to  have  anticipated  these  sarcastic  i-eflec- 
tions,  and  his  language  is  in  marked  distinction  from  that  of  his 
predecessors,  by  his  not  talking  of  religion  and  morals  alone.  He 
knows  that  this  is  not  enough  for  the  unbelieving  masses ;  and 
after  having  reminded  us  that  God  alone  can  save  us,  he  does  not 
refuse  to  consider  the  means  proposed  by  the  wisdom  or  imagina- 
tion of  men  for  the  pacification  of  contemporary  society  ;  and  he 
examines  these  means  with  a  kindly  and  patient  solicitude,  not  as 
a  mystic  bent  on  exposing  their  vanity,  but  as  a  practical  man 
anxious  to  find  early  solutions,  and  sincerely  desiring  to  amelio- 
rate the  material  position  of  the  working  classes. 

Two  ways  to  this  result  are  open  to  our  society  :  one  by  the 
intervention  of  the  state,  the  other  by  special  associations.  Leo 
XIII  has  examined  them  both  verj-  carefully ;  and  we  purpose 
to  see  what  he  thinks  of  the  first,  the  broadest  one,  on  which  the 
masses  would  cast  themselves  as  if  by  instinct.  Is  the  Church 
in  favor  of  the  intervention  of  the  state  or  against  it  ?    The  ma- 

*  In  the  Labor  EncTclical. 
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jority  believe  that,  whether  we  be  Catholic  or  heterodox,  we  must 
be  for  one  or  tlie  other ;  that  there  can  be  no  middle  ground.  But 
as  a  Catholic,  Albert  de  Mun,  has  remarked,  nothing  so  quickly 
leads  to  inexactness  as  the  passion  for  arranging  men  and  doc- 
trines in  separate  groups  and  designating  them  by  special  terms. 
Such  a  classification  would  be  especially  fallacious  in  this  case ; 
for  I  do  not  know  of  any  persons  who  utterly  reject  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state.  In  one  sense  everybody  is  an  interventionist,  for 
we  all  agree  with  Leo  and  the  theologians  that  it  is  the  state's- 
duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  every  one,  and  that  the  repression  of 
abuses  belongs  to  it.  But  where  does  the  function  of  protecting 
individuals  which  devolves  upon  the  state  begin,  where  does  it- 
end,  over  what  does  it  extend  ?  We  do  not  all  form  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  the  ])ublic  power.  This  divergence  is 
more  imjiortant  to  our  society  than  the  contests  of  republicans 
and  monarchists  or  the  quarrels  of  opportunists  and  radicals. 
This,  and  not  fastidious  controversies  on  forms  of  government  or 
the  validity  of  constitutions,  constitutes  the  vital  question  for 
modern  nations. 

The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  or  let  alone,  has  lately  enjoyed  in 
some  states  an  authority  which  it  does  not  deserve.  It  was  once 
a  device  of  freedom,  but  it  was  a  negative  device,  and  neither  sci- 
ence nor  society  can  rest  wholly  on  a  negation.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  refer  all  economical  science  to  it  have  only  succeeded  in 
discrediting  j^olitical  economy  and  economists.  The  let-alone,  ap- 
plied where  it  does  not  belong — to  the  work  of  children  and  girls- 
in  the  shop  or  the  mine,  for  example — becomes  inhuman  and 
muixlerous,  and,  as  it  were,  the  accomplice  of  the  criminal  ex- 
ploitation of  misery  and  vice.  Hence  it  has  gone  into  disfavor ; 
and,  as  often  happens  to  our  human  weakness,  which  straightens- 
itself  on  one  side  only  to  lean  over  on  the  other,  the  inevitable- 
reaction  against  the  famous  maxim  of  Gournay  has  passed  just 
boimds. 

This  phrase  was  apjjlied  by  those  who  invented  it  to  indiistry,. 
commerce,  and  labor.  In  demanding  the  let-alone,  Gournay  and 
the  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century  claimed  for  every  French- 
man the  right  to  make,  sell,  buy,  and  carry  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  freely.  The  demand  was  a  protest  against  the 
minute  and  ruinous  regulations  of  the  old  regime,  against  the 
pretension  to  hold  in  loading-strings  everything  in  the  kingdoni 
that  lived  by  labor.  In  tliis  sense  the  laissez-faire  is  eternally 
true.  Of  all  the  phrases  pronounced  in  France,  it  was  one  of 
those  wliich  resounded  the  farthest — the  one,  perhaps,  that  has 
put  Frencli  words  upon  the  largest  number  of  liuman  lijis.  The 
brief  maxim,  of  whicli  few  know  the  author,  has  made  the  tour  of 
the  globe,  and  lias  contributed  a  good  share  to  the  rt'no\-ation  of 
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the  world.  To  it  is  duo  the  emancipation  of  labor,  and  the  devel- 
opment by  that  of  public  wealth  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Be- 
cause a  generation  or  two,  in  two  or  three  countries,  have  abused 
it,  is  no  reason  for  forgetting  its  services,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  see  the  old  chains  brought  back,  or  new  ones  in  forging, 
with  which  to  load  industry  and  labor. 

The  third  part  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  is  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and,  after  touching  upon  several  aspects  of  the 
question,  he  concludes  that  "  equity  requires  that  the  state  concern 
itself  with  the  workmen,  and  so  act  that,  of  all  the  goods  they  secure 
for  society,  a  suitable  part  shall  return  to  them,  such  as  habita- 
tion and  clothing,  and  that  they  may  live  at  the  cost  of  the  fewest 
pains  and  privations.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  state  should 
favor  all  that  closely  or  remotely  appears  calculated  to  ameliorate 
their  lot."  Such  is  the  Pope's  theory ;  but  this  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  practice.  If  the  state  has  a  right  to  intervene, 
what  should  be  the  conditions  and  what  the  limits  of  its  interven- 
tion ?  The  Pope  is  very  careful  in  expressing  himself  on  this 
point,  and  declares  that  intervention  ought  not  to  be  exercised  ex- 
cept when  it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  or  when  there  is  no  other 
means  of  opposing  the  evils  with  which  society  is  afflicted,  and 
should  bo  limited  to  seeing  that  every  individual's  rights  are  re- 
spected and  preserved.  If  it  comes  to  pass,  he  says,  that  work- 
men, abandoning  their  work  or  siispending  it  by  strikes,  menace 
public  tranquillity ;  that  the  natural  bonds  of  the  family  are  re- 
laxed among  them ;  that  religion  is  violated  by  employers  not 
leaving  them  time  to  perform  their  duties  of  worship ;  if,  by  pro- 
miscuous mingling  of  the  sexes  or  other  excitations  to  vice,  the 
factories  imperil  morality ;  if  the  employer  imposes  iniquitous 
burdens  on  the  workmen,  or  dishonors  their  manhood  by  un- 
worthy and  degrading  conditions;  if  he  endangers  their  health 
by  excessive  tasks,  disproportionate  to  their  sex  or  age — in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  use,  within  certain  limits,  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  protection  of  private  rights,  the 
Pope  adds,  the  state  should  concern  itself  especially  with  the 
weak  and  indigent ;  and  he  qualifies  his  whole  expression  by  say- 
ing that  the  law  should  undertake  nothing  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  repress  abuses  and  remove  dangers. 

The  idea  of  the  state  as  a  Providence  appears  to  us  not  only 
false  and  pernicious  from  the  social  point  of  view ;  it  seems  to  have 
about  it,  too,  in  these  days,  something  unchristian :  it  has  a  pagan 
flavor,  a  scent  of  sacrilegious  usurpation.  We  discern  in  it  a  pre- 
tension of  the  state  to  erect  itself  into  a  divinity  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  the  invisible  God  and  arrogate  to  itself  his  function 
on  the  earth.  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  as  if  another  Providence  were  coming  in  to 
TOL.  xLi. — 35 
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take  the  place  of  the  old  one  and  dethrone  him.  We  know  that 
the  old  churchmen  saw  something  divine  in  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  state ;  but  then  there  were  in  those  days  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  state  that  exist  no  longer.  The  kings  and 
emperors  of  the  middle  ages  never  dreamed  habitually  of  deify- 
ing themselves,  or  of  attributing  to  themselves  in  their  own  per- 
sonalities a  divine  mission.  Even  in  its  highest  pretensions  and 
most  impudent  usurpations  the  state  of  the  old  regime  was  never 
ashamed  to  bow  before  God,  it  acknowledged  that  it  held  its 
power  from  him,  and  considered  itself  under  obligations  to  make 
his  laws  respected.  The  Church  never  saw  an  adversary  or  a 
rival  in  it ;  if  it  rebelled  occasionally  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  Church  could  always  hope  to  bring 
it  back  to  docility  and  obedience. 

But  we  mistrust  the  modern  state,  both  as  Christians  and  as 
citizens.  This  modern  state,  monarchical  or  republican;  the 
bureaucratic  state,  with  a  hundred  arms  reaching  everywhere ; 
the  elective  state,  headless  or  many -headed,  changing,  incoherent, 
capricious,  constantly  inclined  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  fam- 
ily, of  i^rivate  societies,  of  individuals — we  are  afraid  to  extend 
its  competence  beyond  boi;nds.  We  know  it  too  well  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  it.  We  know  by  experience  how  heavy  and  clumsy 
its  hand  is ;  how  violent,  rough,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  are  its 
processes,  and  how  presumptuous  and  costly  are  its  methods.  The 
Church  itself  knows  something  of  its  character  and  proceedings. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas  said  the  state  was  the  servant  of  God  for 
good.  But  is  it  God  whose  minister  the  contemporary  state  is  ? 
Even  when  it  does  not  sin  by  doctrinal  presumption,  or  by  anti- 
religious  intolerance,  or  by  usurpation  of  authority  over  the 
family,  the  state  seems  to  us  morally  incapable  of  assuming  the 
high  mission  which  some  of  the  sons  of  the  Church  seem  to  claim 
for  it.  It  is  inspired  neither  with  Christian  law  nor  with  the  law 
of  God,  nor  with  the  ideal  justice  which  such  persons  prescribe  as 
its  guides.  Its  law  and  rule  are  not  justice,  but  electoral  inter- 
ests. Instead  of  being,  as  it  is  invited  to  be,  an  impartially  serene 
authority,  lifted  above  all  classes  and  providing  equitably  for  all, 
the  state  which  we  know  and  whose  workings  we  witness  is  essen- 
tially partial.  The  child  of  government  by  party,  it  is,  we  might 
say,  partial  by  derivation.  Instead  of  the  traditional  balances  of 
justice,  it  has  two  weights  and  two  measures  in  everything.  It 
has  none  of  the  qualities  of  an  earthly  Providence :  not  foresight, 
or  intoUigeuce,  or  equity,  or  wisdom.  It  is  always  ready  to  en- 
croach upon  a  domain  which  is  not  its  own,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  careless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  recognizes  hardly 
any  but  those  which  it  has  established ;  it  assumes  to  bo  the  only 
law-maker,  and  imagines  that  it  creates  right.    It  believes  that 
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everything  is  permitted  it,  and  vaunts  itself  on  subjecting  every- 
thing. It  wants  to  be  all,  and  its  will  is  changing,  violent,  and 
weak  by  turns,  like  the  passionate  majorities  and  the  ignorant 
crowds  whence  it  emanates ;  and  so  slight  is  our  confidence  in  the 
state  that  its  mobility  reassures  us  more  than  it  scares  us. 

Yes,  we  distrust  the  state,  whatever  its  name  or  shape ;  we  dis- 
trust its  prudence,  its  lights,  its  doctrines,  and  its  aims ;  its  pro- 
cesses, its  methods,  its  propensity  to  regulate,  its  obstructiveness, 
and  its  self-conceit;  its  morality,  its  conscience,  and  its  probity. 
It  worries  us  to  see  in  it  the  organ  of  right  and  the  instriimeut  of 
jjustice.  We  can  not  arm  the  state  with  new  rights  or  fortify  its 
power  on  one  side  without  re-enforcing  it  on  all  sides.  The  do- 
main of  public  authority  can  not  be  extended  over  all  interests 
and  private  contracts  without  enslaving  the  individual  and  sub- 
jecting the  family  to  it.  No  artifice  of  political  science  can  find 
means  to  make  the  state  the  master  of  economical  life,  the  om- 
nipotent arbiter  of  the  mill  and  the  shop,  without  our  societies 
that  live  by  work  being  taken  wholly  into  its  hand.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  establish  forever  the  despotism  of  the  state  in 
the  world,  but  there  is  one,  and  it  is  this. 

Even  if  the  modern  state  should  become  more  equitable  and 
more  enlightened ;  if  it  should  become  really  something  else  than 
an  irresponsible  collectivity  exercising  power  by  changing  and  pas- 
sionate proxies ;  if  it  should  piit  away  its  sectai-ian  spirit  and  its 
tyrannical  processes — we  should  still  doubt  its  competence  and  its 
capacity  to  regulate  the  mill  and  the  shoji.  The  state  is  a  weighty 
engine,  with  slow-running  machinery  uselessly  complicated,  which 
exacts  a  considerable  expenditure  of  fuel  and  manual  labor  for 
the  least  work.  No  other  instrument  makes  a  feebler  return  and 
wastes  so  much  force.  Consequently,  the  more  we  extend  the 
action  of  the  state  the  more  we  risk  impoverishing  the  country. 
Instead  of  hastening  the  development  of  national  wealth,  the  state 
is  calculated  to  hinder  it  by  restraining  the  free  factors  of  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  always  a  reproach  which  its  intervention  can 
not  escape,  and  a  very  grave  one  in  social  and  economical  matters, 
that  the  meddling  of  public  authority  unnerves  private  initiative. 
This  of  itself  would  be  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  for  private  initiative 
has  always  been  the  main-spring  of  i)rogress ;  to  break  it  or  para- 
lyze it  by  enveloping  it  with  laws  and  regulations  which  would 
arrest  or  restrict  its  play  would  be  to  fetter  the  progress  of  indus- 
try and  of  wealth,  and  to  delay  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses.  Furtlier  than  this,  in  social  questions  themselves — 
questions  belonging  to  the  workmen — the  intervention  of  the 
state,  with  its  vexatious  processes  and  its  annoying  habits,  would 
generally  simply  end  in  depressing  instead  of  stimulating  private 
forces  and  living  energies,  humanitarian  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
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tian  charity.  We  have  already  proof  of  this  in  public  benevo- 
lence, which  seems,  at  great  expense,  to  have  sterilized  the  field 
which  private  benevolence  had  fertilized.  Beware,  lest,  instead  of 
inspiring  patrons  and  capitalists,  industrial  societies  and  indus- 
trial managers,  to  fulfill  their  social  duty  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
arbitrary  intervention  of  the  state  does  not  dissuade  or  discourage 
them  from  it !  Symj^toms  of  such  discouragement  are  already  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  France.  We,  in  fact,  slander  ourselves  when 
we  represent  that  private  initiative  has  been  sterile  in  this  sphere. 
Not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  domains  in  which  our 
end  of  the  century  has  deserved  the  most  from  France  and  man- 
kind. I  want  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  the  group  of  social 
economy,  or,  as  it  was  justly  styled,  "  of  social  peace,"  in  our  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  1889,  where  were  represented  in  fifteen  sec- 
tions: remuneration  for  labor  and  participation  in  benefits;  co- 
operative associations  for  production ;  professional  syndicates ; 
a^jprenticeship  and  patronage  societies;  mutual  aid  societies; 
superannuation  and  i^ension  funds ;  accident  and  life  assurance ; 
co-operative  consumers' associations;  co-operative  credit  associa- 
tions ;  workmen's  houses ;  workmen's  circles  and  people's  societies ; 
social  hygiene  and  temperance  societies ;  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children ;  and  national  institutions.  These  fifteen  sections 
of  social  economy  prove  by  actual  specimens  that  men  of  means 
are  not  insensible  to  the  ills  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  our 
society  has  not  waited  for  the  urging  of  the  state  before  it  occu- 
pied itself  with  questions  of  interest  to  working-men.  The  greater 
part  of  the  works,  foundations,  associations,  and  social  enterprises 
to  which  awards  were  made  in  1889  were  relatively  recent,  some 
of  them  entirely  new.  They  have  been  tending  for  several  years 
past  to  make  a  rapid  advance.  Heaven  prevent  the  intervention 
of  the  state  which  is  threatened,  inflicting  a  fatal  blow  on  all  these 
creations  of  private  initiative !  The  state  has  a  heavy  hand,  not 
to  call  it  a  paw.  It  often  unwittingly  crushes  what  it  touches. 
There  is  something  depressing  and  stifling  in  administrative  regu- 
lation; may  it  not  for  a  long  time  yet  put  the  brakes  upon  a 
movement  from  which  so  much  is  promised ! — Selected  and  trans- 
lated for  The  Popidar  Science  Montldy  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes. 


The  emigration  of  the  English  agricultural  population  into  the  towns  is  at- 
tributed by  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel,  among  other  causes,  to  the  dullness  of  village 
life.  The  old  feasts,  the  fairs,  and  the  games  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared. Thus,  wliilo  there  is  vastly  more  cricket  played  in  England  than  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  not  played  by  tlie  same  class.  In  the  old  day-long  matches 
on  the  village  greens,  tlie  elevens  vrere  mostly  made  up  of  laborers.  They  are 
so  no  longer. 
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Bt   Pbof.  fl.   CAEKINGTON  BOLTON. 

AVOIDING  all  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  so- 
called  bicliloride-of-gold  cure,  now  so  prominent  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  we  propose  to  show  that  the  use  of  gold  as  a  medicine  is 
not  so  novel  as  commonly  thought ;  and  by  extracts  from  early 
writers  on  chemistiy  and  medicine  to  indicate  the  opinions  held 
with  respect  to  alleged  "tinctures  of  gold"  at  different  periods 
during  several  centuries. 

The  precious  metal  has  been  employed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, in  the  metallic  state,  in  solution,  and  by  sympathy,  for  a 
great  variety  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  The  train  of  thought  which  led  the  ancients  to  employ 
this  highly  prized  material  can  be  well  told  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  distinguished  Dutch  physician  and  chemist,  Her- 
mann Boerhaave  ;  writing  about  1725,  he  says  :  "  The  alchemists 
will  have  this  metal  contain  I  know  not  what  radical  balm  of  life 
capable  of  restoring  health  and  continuing  it  to  the  longest  period. 
What  led  the  early  physicians  to  imagine  such  wonderful  virtue 
in  gold  was  that  they  perceived  certain  qualities  therein  which 
they  fancied  must  be  conveyed  thereby  into  the  body  ;  gold,  for 
instance,  is  not  capable  of  being  destroyed,  hence  they  concluded 
it  must  be  very  proi^er  to  preserve  animal  substances  and  save 
them  from  putrefaction;  which  is  a  method  of  reasoning  very 
miich  like  that  of  some  fanciful  jihysicians  who  sought  for  an  as- 
suaging remedy  in  the  blood  of  an  ass's  ear  by  reason  the  ass  is  a 
very  calm  beast !  "  (Shaw's  translation,  Boerhaave's  Chemistry, 
London,  1727.) 

Something  of  this  sympathetical  and  mental  effect  was  evi- 
dently sought  to  be  attained  in  the  very  first  instance  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  gold  recorded  in  history.  "  And  Moses  took  the 
(golden)  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  witli  fire,  and 
ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  drink  of  it."     (Exodus,  xxxii,  20.) 

Pliny,  in  his  marvelous  compilation,  "  Natural  History,"  writ- 
ten about  70  A.  D.,  has  a  paragraph  on  the  "  medicinable  virtues  of 
gold  "  which  in  "  divers  waies  is  effectual  in  the  euro  of  many  dis- 
eases. For  first  of  all  sovereign  it  is  for  green  wounds,  if  it  be 
outwardly  applied."  Pliny  describes  a  form  of  liniment  of  gold 
"  torrefied  with  salt  and  schistis  "  which  "  healeth  the  foule  tettar 
that  appeareth  in  the  face,"  fistulas,  etc.  And  he  alludes  to  a  prep- 
aration of  gold  in  honey  which  "  doth  gently  loose  the  belly  if 

*  Read,  in  part,  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  June  6,  1892. 
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the  navel  be  anointed  therewith."  And  in  conclusion  Pliny  quotes 
Marcus  Varro,  who  "  saith  that  gold  wil  cause  warts  to  fal  off." 
(Holland's  translation,  London,  1034.)  Varro  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  which  carries  back  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  gold  to 
the  first  century  before  Christ. 

The  Arabian  physicians,  who  for  hundreds  of  years  possessed 
almost  exclusive  knowledge  of  chemistry,  often  record  the  virtues 
of  gold  as  a  remedial  agent  in  disease.  Geber,  who  lived  in  the 
eighth  century,  wrote :  "  Gold  is  a  medicine  rejoycing  and  con- 
serving the  Body  in  Youth."  (Russell's  translation,  London,  1678, 
p.  76.)  Avicenna  is  said  to  have  also  written  in  its  praise;  also 
Arnald  de  Villanova  (1235-1313). 

The  preparation  of  gold  in  a  potable,  innocuous  form  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  alchemists  during  several  centuries ;  they 
commonly  called  it  aurum  potabile,  and  ascribed  to  it  not  only  re- 
medial virtues  but  the  power  of  prolonging  life.  The  quotation 
from  Geber  shows  that  he  shared  this  opinion. 

To  this  elixir  of  life  they  gave  many  fanciful  names :  Elias 
Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  says  Saint 
Dunstan  calls  it  the  "  food  of  angels,"  and  others  the  "  heavenly 
viaticum."  Ashmole  himself  adds :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
Alchochodon  or  giver  of  years,  for  by  it  man's  body  is  i^reserved 
from  corruption,  being  thereby  enabled  to  live  a  long  time  with- 
out food ;  nay,  'tis  made  a  question  whether  any  man  can  die  that 
uses  it."     (Written  in  1653.) 

The  alchemists  argued  that  this  golden  elixir  is  not  to  be  made 
of  vulgar  gold,  but  only  from  philosoj^hical  gold  prepared  by 
hermetic  art.  Recipes  for  manufacturing  this  panacea  abound  in 
alchemical  works,  they  are  mostly  very  tedious,  requiring  endless 
repetitions  and  much  faith  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  One  of 
the  simplest  methods  of  preparing  aurmn  potabile  is  given  by 
Samuel  Bolton  iu  his  curious  little  16mo,  "  Medicina  magicatamen 
physica,"  published  at  London  in  1050:  "Put  foliated  gold  into  a 
vessel  well  sealed  with  Hermes'  seal ;  put  it  into  our  fire  till  it  be 
calcined  to  ashes ;  then  sublime  it  into  flores,  having  his  caput 
mortuum,  or  black  ierra  damnata  in  the  bottom.  Then  let  that 
which  is  sublimed  be  with  the  same  degree  of  fire  united  to  the 
same  caput  mortuum  that  it  may  be  revived  by  it,  as  that  all  may 
be  rediiced  into  an  Oyle  which  is  called  Oleum  Solis.  The  dose 
hereof  is  two  or  three  grains." 

This  description  leaves  much  to  the  imagination,  aud  in  this 
respect  differs  little  from  others  that  we  might  quote.  For  the 
benefit  of  non-chemists  we  may  add  that  few  of  the  recipes  yield 
a  product  containing  gold,  the  metal  often  remaining  in  the  part 
thrown  away. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
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whom  so  many  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  have  been 
ascribed,  had  deep  faith  in  the  virtues  of  potable  gold.  Bacon,  in 
a  communication  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV,  informs  his  Holiness  of  an 
old  man  who  found  some  yellow  liquor  in  a  golden  flask,  when 
plowing  one  day  in  Sicily.  Supposing  it  to  be  dew,  he  drank  it 
off,  and  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  hale,  robust,  and 
highly  accomplished  youth.  Having  abandoned  his  day-laboring 
he  was  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  served 
the  court  eighty  years. 

The  belief  in  a  life-prolonging  elixir,  sometimes  claimed  of  the 
tincture  of  gold  and  sometimes  of  secret  preparations,  prevailed 
for  centuries.  Even  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Descartes  believed 
he  had  attained  the  art  of  living  a  few  hundred  years ;  this  belief 
was  shared  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  died  before  reach- 
ing sixty  years  they  were  convinced  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

The  alchemist  Raymond  LuUy  a  contemporary  of  Friar 
Bacon,  also  experienced  the  restorative  effect  of  this  fountain  of 
youth,  if  we  can  credit  the  statement  in  the  curious  verses  of  Sir 
George  Ripley,  composed  in  1-171 : 

"  An  Oyle  is  drawne  owte  in  colonr  of  Gold, 
Or  lyke  thereto  out  of  our  fire  Red  Lead, 
^hjxh  Raymond  sayd  when  he  was  old. 

Much  more  than  Gold  wold  stand  hym  in  stede. 
For  when  he  was  for  age  nygh  dede. 
He  made  thereof  Atirum  Potabile 
Whyeh  hym  revyvyd  as  men  myght  see." 

(Compound  of  Alchymie.) 

Oswald  Croll,  a  German  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
wrote  in  1009  in  praise  of  gold  as  a  medicine.  I  quote  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  Basilica  chymica,  published  at  London  in 
1670 : 

"  It  is  the  jDrinciple  part  of  a  Physician  that  would  Cure  the 
Sick,  first  to  comfort  the  Heart,  and  afterwards  assault  the  Disease. 
Those  to  whom  the  harmonious  Analogy  of  Superiours  and  Inf  eri- 
ours  hath  been  known,  and  who  from  Suffrages  of  Astrologers  have 
learned  that  to  the  two  greatest  Lights  of  Heaven,  the  two  prin- 
ciple parts  of  Man,  viz :  the  Heart  and  Brain,  in  things  of  Nature 
latently  rests  in  Gold.  .  .  .  For  Nature  hath  endowed  Gold  with 
no  contemptible  virtues,  which  who  so  knows  how  to  draw  out, 
and  by  ingenious  Artifice  is  able  rightly  to  use,  he  will  find  Gold, 
which  seemed  dead  and  barren,  so  lively  and  ijregnant  that  it 
germinates  and  of  itself  progenerates  new  Gold.  .  .  .  Whence  the 
true  Philosophers  have  exquisitely  prepared  a  wonderful  and 
greatly  to  be  desired  Medicine  with  which  the  impurities  of 
imperfect  metals  are  removed  and  all  vices  of  affects  in  uncurable 
Diseases  of  Humane  Bodies  perfectly  exterminated." 
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Croll  then  says  he  has  tried  almost  one  hundred  different 
preparations  of  aurum.  polahile,  and  condemns  most  of  them  to 
recommend  his  own,  fulminating  gold,  called  by  liim  "  Calx  of 
Sol."  His  process  embraces  nauseous  ingredients,  and  the  prod- 
uct is,  as  usual,  free  from  gold. 

Paracelsus,  the  physician  who  did  so  much  to  improve  materia 
medica  by  introducing  chemical  medicines,  does  not  neglect  gold. 
Thurneisser,  his  discii)le  (both  as  respects  his  teachings  and  his 
charlatanism),  made  his  royal  dupes  pay  enormous  sums  for  the 
"  tincture  of  gold"  which  entered  into  his  extraonlinary  pre- 
scriptions. To  the  use  of  royal  touch  pieces  (gold  coins)  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  II,  and  Queen  Anne,  mere  allusion 
should  be  made.  Christopher  Glaser  (ir.f',3)  gives  among  other 
preparations  a  "  diaphoretic  jjowder  of  gold  "  and  prescribes  it  for 
continuous  or  intermittent  fevers,  the  dose  being  four  to  twelve 
grains  in  wine,  or  in  a  spoonful  of  bouillon.  (Traite  de  la  chymie, 
Paris,  1603.) 

Antoine  Lecoq  (or  Gallus),  a  physician  of  Paris  (1540).  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  recommend  gold  for  syi)hilis.  He  and 
his  follower  Fallopius  (of  Modena,  15(!5)  described  tetlious  pro- 
cesses for  making  preparations  of  gold.  These  processes  were 
carefully  repeated,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  Che- 
vallier,  a  French  pharmacist,  who  declares  the  products  contain  no 
gold  at  all. 

Lamotte's  "  gold -drops,"  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for 
over  half  a  century  (^72r>  to  1780),  consisted  of  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  in  alcohol ;  tliis  possessed  a  yellow  color,  and  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  tincture  of  gold,  until  the  secret  was 
bought  and  made  public  by  the  Russian  Government.  (Kopp's 
Geschichte.) 

Frederic  Hoffman,  a  famous  German  physician  (173.3),  recom- 
mends gold  ff>r  rheumatic  fever. 

Johann  Rudolph  Glauber,  the  German  physician  whoso  name 
is  indelibly  attached  to  "  Glaviber's  salts,"  thought  to  improve  the 
laftt-r  by  ailding  gold.  "In  all  diseases  and  infirmities,  of  what 
name  soever,  tlie  Sjtirit  or  Oil  of  Salt  in  which  gold  is  rightly  dis- 
solved (or  the  Aurum  Pohihile  with  it),  giveth  present  help,  and 
ill  all  df'jt'ctiona  of  lln-  vital  spirit  ...  it  giveth  such  relief  that 
lifo.iiid  vigor  may  be  soiiicwliat  fartlier  jirotracti-d  if  two.  thriMj 
or  four  drops  1)0  adniiiiist(!retl  as  occasion  shall  serve  in  good 
A'pia  vita- or  Cordiall  Water.  In  like  manner  if  three  drops  bo 
administered  once  a  week  in  generous  wine  or  a(pia  vitie,  or  other 
fit  veliide,  it  nmovateth  a  man,  nuikes  him  yoiithful,  changoth 
gray  hairs,  jiroduceth  new  n.ails  and  skin.iireserveth  from  v.nrious 
and  divers  syiiii»tomH  of  diseases,  and  jireserveth  the  liody  in  such 
a  state  oven  to  tlie  pr«fixe<l  hour  of  tlie  l)ivino  aj>iHiintment." 
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This  is  quoted  by  Glauber  from  Conrad  Kliunrath  in  his  Medulla 
destillatoria,  and  he  adds :  "  I  some  time  since  administered  this 
Oil  of  gold  for  eight  or  ten  days  successively  to  an  Infant  for  the 
freeing  his  body  from  mercury."  (Glauber's  Works,  Packe's 
translation,  London,  1689.) 

Robert  Boyle,  in  his  Usefulness  of  Natural  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy {1C(;3),  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  "  strange  excellency  "  of 
aurum  potabile,  remarking  that  "  learned  physicians  and  chym- 
'ists  have  pronounced  the  preparation  of  potable  gold  as  itself  un- 
feasible." And  he  adds :  "  I  should  miich  doubt  whether  such  a 
potable  gold  would  have  the  prodigious  virtues  its  encomiasts 
ascribe  to  it  and  expect  from  it ;  for  I  finde  not  that  those  I  have 
yet  met  with  deliver  these  strange  things  upon  particular  experi- 
ments duly  made,  but  partly  iipon  the  authority  of  chymicall 
books,  many  of  which  were  never  written  by  those  whose  names 
they  bear."  Ho  then  proceeds  to  blame  physicians  for  using  ex- 
pensive medicines  and  says :  "  T'were  a  good  work  to  substitute 
cheap  ones  for  the  poorer  sort  of  patients." 

The  change  of  opinion  as  respects  the  therapeutic  value  of 
gold,  foreshadowed  in  the  quotation  from  the  astute  Boyle,  is  well 
shown  by  comparing  the  passages  on  the  subject  in  two  different 
editions  of  L^mery's  Cours  de  Chymie,  one  published  in  1680  and 
one  in  1730.  In  the  earlier  edition  of  Emmery's  very  successful 
work  we  read :  "  Gold  is  a  good  remedy  for  those  that  have  taken 
too  much  mercury,  for  these  two  metals  do  easily  unite  together, 
and  by  this  union  or  amalgamation  the  mercury  fixes  and  its 
motion  is  interruj)ted."  (Page  25.)  "  Aurum  fulminans  causes 
sweat  and  drives  out  ill  humors  by  transpiration.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  small  jiox  two  to  six  grains  in  a  lozenge  or  electuary. 
It  stops  vomiting  and  is  also  good  to  moderate  the  active  motion 
of  mercury."    (Harris's  translation,  London,  1680,  page  9.) 

And  in  the  later  edition,  the  eleventh  of  the  series,  Lt^mery  or 
his  editor  makes  a  very  different  statement : 

"  Potable  gold,  so  much  praised  by  the  alchemists,  and  sold  so 
dear  by  them,  is  commonly  only  a  vegetable  or  mineral  tincture 
of  a  color  resembling  gold,  aud  as  they  make  this  tincture  with 
a  spirituous  menstruum,  it  sometimes  excites  perspiration.  This 
effect  they  ascribe  to  the  gold,  although  the  metal  has  rarely  any- 
thing to  do  with  it."     (1730.) 

In  the  works  of  Caspar  Neumann  a  passage  occurs  that  ex- 
presses so  clearly  the  present  views  of  many  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  it  was  written  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Neumann  writes : 

"  Gold  has  been  imagined  to  be  possessed  of  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues,  and  many  preparations,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  this  precious  metal,  have  been  imposed  upon  the  public ; 
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but  (ho  virtufs  a.-i  rilnii  ic.  gold  Iium-  ;ijii>artiiiiy  m*  otlier  foun- 
dation tlian  iMcdulity  and  sujM'rstitiun,  and  niofst  of  the  golden 
mt>dicinL-js  liave  uo  gold  in  tlieni.  Even  when  gold  has  bH?n  em- 
ployed in  till'  preparation  there  is  seldom  any  of  it  retaiiu-d  in  the 
lirudiict. 

"  We  may  say  with  Ludovici, '  It  is  better  to  make  gold  out  of 
raedieines  than  medicines  out  of  gold.' "  (Lewis's  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1750,  page  38.) 
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VII.— LESSONS  FKOM  THE  CENSUS. 

Br   CAKBOLL   D.    WKIGIIT,   A.  M., 

t'NITKIl  KTATEa  COHMUMOilKB  Of  LASOB. 

THE  stati.>iti(S  uf  families  and  dwelling.^,  as  shown  by  n  census, 
oiler  opportunities  for  the  study  of  social  conditions  in  some 
very  important  dinn-tions.  The  ratio  of  dwellings  to  families,  the 
number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling,  and  the  average  size  of  families 
are  all  facts  of  the  highest  importance  in  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Such  statistics  also  answer  the  question 
whether  families  are  holding  their  own  as  to  size,  and  alliinl  with 
modern  facts  relative  to  the  number  of  children  born  and  living 
thoy  enable  one  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  population 
and  whether  its  various  elements  are  being  proserveil  with  reiisou- 
ablo  integrity. 

The  following  short  table  shows  the  total  number  of  families 
and  persons  to  a  family,  by  geographical  divisions,  in  the  United 
States,  June  1,  is'.to; 

TotaJ  Familiit  an  J  PrrtoHM  to  a  PlamUf,  bf  Orogrophiral  DirwfoML, 
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The  numlwr  of  families  incroasod,  fnmi  1R80  t«i  18H0,  ?7'.'>ft  per 
cent;  from  1K70  to  ISSu,  ••iv.'.i  jht  rent;  from  18C0  to  1870,  WM 
per  rent ;  and  fnmi  IH.Vi  to  IsCd,  iVH'i  jn-r  cent. 

The  (|u<'Htion  is  often  ahked,  when  tlie  ttital  numlnT  of  families 
and  the  xi/e  of  families  un<ler  ceni<UHeH  are  <  1.  wlmt  the 

won!  "family"  ri^illy  meauH.  Kor  censiiM  j...,  i.^  the  word 
"  family  "  compn-hends  not  only  the  n^al,  normal  family,  an  it  in 
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commonly  undGrstoofl — that  is,  consisting  of  the  husband,  wife, 
children,  and  immediate  dependents  like  i-elatives  and  servants — 
but  it  comprehends  all  persons  living  alone  where  they  maintain 
their  own  establishments,  and  all  larger  aggregations  of  people 
subject  to  one  common  supervision,  such  as  the  inmates  of  hotels, 
hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  etc.  So  in  nearly  all  Federal  and 
State  censuses  in  this  country  and  all  censuses  abroad  the  family 
has  comprehended  hotels,  boarding-houses,  lodging-houses,  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  every  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals living  under  one  roof,  or  has  related  in  some  way,  either 
arbitrarily  or  otherwise,  to  one  head.  The  inmates  of  a  great 
hotel,  or  a  great  college,  or  a  prison  constitute,  for  census  p;ir- 
poses,  a  family.  It  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  this  artificial 
extension  of  the  composition  of  the  family  would  have  a  dis- 
turbing influence  upon  the  average  size  of  the  family,  but  a 
careful  analj-sis  of  results  indicates  that  such  influence  is  very 
slight.  In  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1885,  the  census  family 
in  its  average  size  consisted  of  4'58  persons.  The  Massachusetts 
State  census  ofi:ered  facilities  for  ascertaining  just  the  effect  of 
considering  institutions  and  other  bodies  as  families  upon  the 
normal  family.  Eliminating  all  families  coming  under  the  arti- 
ficial designation,  it  was  found  that  the  average  size  of  the  actual 
normal  family  of  Massachusetts  in  1885  was  4'45.  The  influence, 
therefore,  arising  from  the  inclusion  of  the  artificial  or  arbitrary 
family,  so  far  as  that  State  taken  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  was 
but  '13  per  cent — that  is,  the  difference  between  4'58,  the  average 
for  all  families  of  all  sizes,  and  -i'-iS,  the  average  of  the  normal 
family  alone.  Practically,  it  makes  but  little  difference,  then, 
so  far  as  great  bodies  of  people  are  concerned — as,  for  instance, 
the  population  of  a  State — whether  the  families  are  considered 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  normal  family  or  on  the  ordinary 
census  basis,  which  includes  all  aggregations  living  under  one 
roof  or  having  certain  relations  to  one  head.  It  would  not  do, 
however,  to  consider  this  as  a  rule  in  small  aggregations  of 
people.  As  an  illustration,  Danvers,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, contains  a  large  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  number  of 
families  in  1885,  including  the  asylum,  was  1,474,  representing  a 
population  of  7,001.  The  average  size  of  families  on  this  census 
basis  for  the  town  of  Danvers  in  the  year  named  was  4'79 ;  but, 
eliminating  the  asylum  as  a  family,  the  average  size  of  the 
families  was  4"17,  too  large  a  variation  for  accurate  calculations. 
Again,  in  the  town  of  Concord,  in  the  State  named,  containing 
the  reformatory  prison,  the  average  size  of  the  family,  including 
the  reformatory,  was  5.15  ;  excluding  it,  it  was  4"02.  Taking  a 
college  town,  "Wellesloy,  the  average  size  of  the  normal  family 
was  5"10 ;  but,  including  Wellesley  College,  it  was  6*15,  or  an 
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increase  of  nmrc  than  one  i)ereon.  The  rule,  therefore,  that  the 
ttverajje  size  of  the  family  is  not  materially  affet-ted  by  includinK 
the  artifuial  or  arbitrary  family  does  not  well  apjily  to  t*>wiis  and 
cities  in  which  larjje  institutions  are  located.  For  the  United 
States  the  statements  given  by  the  census,  which  includes  all  ar- 
bitrary families,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  average 
family. 

The  decrease  in  the  size  of  families  is  a  subject  which  causes 
some  alarm.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  found  by 
the  census  figures  that  in  185U  the  average  family  consisted  of 
5'55  persons.  There  lias  been  a  gradual  decrease,  it  being  in  18C0 
5".'8,  in  1S70  :r(in,  in  Itswi  .5-04,  and  in  18!tO  4*04.  Lot>king  at  the 
dillereut  geographical  divisions,  it  is  found  that  this  rule  holds 
true  except  in  the  Western  division,  whore  the  average  size  of  the 
family  has  risen  from  4"18  in  1850  to  4-88  in  ]81t(i,  the  increase 
having  been  steady  through  the  intermediate  decades.  This  re- 
sult would  have  been  expected,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West  in  the  last  few  years,  the  ]>opulation  having 
increa-xed  rapidly  and  being  more  and  more  brought  to  the  family 
basis  instead  of  that  of  single  individuals  or  young  families  set- 
tling in  Wistern  Territories.  The  small  average  size  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Oklahoma,  now  a  Territory  just  openi"*!  for  settlement, 
shows  the  influence  of  new  settlements  uiK>n  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  ( )klahoma  the  size  of  the  family  will  incn^^use  until  popu- 
lati<m  bicomes  fairly  dense,  when  it  will  follow  the  rule  of  older 
communities  and  decrease.  When  poj)ulation  In'comes  more  or 
less  urlian  in  character  the  maximum  is  reachinl,  and  after  tliat  a 
constantly  receiling  average  will  i)rt)bably  be  shown  at  each  suc- 
cetnling  census.  A  study  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country  having  a  population  of  25,(HKi  or  more,  and  on  the 
basis  of  Ihsuantl  isno,  shows  with  but  few  exceptions  a  dKreaso 
in  the  average  size  of  the  family.  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  in 
the  South  and  West,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  is  found  re- 
garding those  two  sections  generally.  In  New  York  city  the 
average  size  of  the  family  has  decreiused  from  V'.n',  in  18K()  to  4"84 
in  IK'.Ht,  while  in  Cliicago  the  decrejise  has  1m.  n  fnnii  .'>i;i  ti>  4"0'.i 
during  the  same  period. 

It  w«)uld  be  vi-ry  gratifying  if  the  Fediial  cc 
as  to  size  of  families  and  other  social  features  of  1    , 
bo  carefully  veriliiHl  by  inde|H>ndent  enumerations.    This  poKsi- 
bility  exists  in  S'  Stairs  tiike  an  indejHMidfnt  cen- 

sus.    I  will  call  .1  "ly,  and  that  the  State  of  Mas- 

fuichusettH,  with  whoBo  Htatistics  I  am  inort>  or  less  familiar.    The 
I'nitcd  S  Ucn  given  the  average  size  of  fam- 

ily in  M  .  ii«  4  77.     The  State  census  of  1H7.S 

givi«  the  averogo  hibo  an  4(io.     In  18W»  the  Kwloral  census  shows 
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an  average  size  of  family  of  470,  and  in  1890  of  4"G7.  The  State 
census  for  1885  gives  the  average  size  of  family  as  4*58.  In  each 
case  the  size  of  family  as  shown  by  the  Federal  census  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  sliown  by  the  State  census.  It  ■would  be  quite 
impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  Federal  census  so  far  as  this  single 
comparison  is  concerned. 

In  the  eleventh  census  a  question  entirely  novel  in  Federal  cen- 
suses was  asked  on  the  population  schedule.  This  question  was  as 
follows :  "  Mother  of  how  many  children,  and  number  of  these  chil- 
dren living  ?  "  This  inqiiiry  was  made  concerning  all  women  who 
are  or  have  been  married,  including  those  widowed  or  divorced. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  was  asked  in  the  State  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1885. 
The  question  relates  to  the  fecundity  of  women,  and  if  the  tabula- 
tions are  proper  will  give  this  for  different  nationalities.  The  ques- 
tion involves  the  comparative  growth  of  the  native  and  foreign- 
born  population,  and  is  a  subject  of  very  vital  importance.  In  the 
Massachusetts  census  for  1875  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  information  on  this  point,  but  to  a  limited  extent 
only.  In  that  census  an  inquiry  was  made  relating  simply  to  the 
number  of  children  born  to  each  mother ;  but  in  1885,  in  the  State 
referred  to,  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  form  just  quoted. 
The  statistics  presented  in  the  State  census  for  1885  confirmed  the 
information  secured  in  1875  as  to  the  relative  fecundity  of  women, 
and  also  supplied  data  in  the  nature  of  vital  statistics  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  question  often  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
have  small  families,  well  reared,  as  opposed  to  large  families  of 
children  not  always  brought  up  under  the  best  and  most  healthful 
conditions.  The  figures  gathered  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
showed  that  foreign-born  mothers  were  more  i^rolific  than  native- 
born  mothers,  while  at  the  second  inquiry  it  was  shown  that  the 
number  of  children  of  foreign-born  mothers  decreased  relative  to 
the  time  they  had  lived  in  this  country  ;  and  the  general  results, 
considered  on  broad  grounds,  indicated  that  the  mothers  having 
purely  native  parentage  have  relatively  a  slightly  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  children  living  than  the  mothers  having  purely 
foreign  parentage. 

The  effect  of  dense  population  upon  the  decreasing  size  of  the 
family  is  suggested  by  these  crude  results ;  but,  after  the  Federal 
and  State  censuses  shall  have  repeated  the  inquiry  quoted,  we 
may  be  able  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  exact 
facts  relative  to  the  decrease  of  families.  The  first  results  under 
the  Federal  census  will  be  chiefly  valuable  because  from  them 
comparisons  in  future  censuses  can  be  made,  and  from  tliem  also 
can  be  shown  whether  more  children  are  brought  to  mature  age 
when  members  of  small  families  than  when  members  of  large 
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fainiliL'S.     Thi.s  is  an  exceedingly  vital  question,  and  much  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  it  under  future  statistical  investigations. 

In  discussing  the  number  of  families  and  the  composition  there- 
of, it  is  interesting  always  to  learn  the  relation  of  persons  to 
dwellings.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  dwell- 
ings and  persons  to  a  dwelling,  by  geographical  divisions,  under 
the  census  of  IJSOO : 

Total  DweUingt  and  Penoru  to  a  Dwelling,  by  OeograjJiieal  Diritiotu. 
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isn). 

1880. 
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North  Atlantic 

South  Alluiiiic 

North  Ci-ntraJ 

South  Central 
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i,«au.3r2 
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5-4S 
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5-47 
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5-49 
5-47 
549 
511 

6-85 
6-31 
640 
537 
484 

5-88 
637 
5-32 

4  17 

e  21 
5-71 
5-88 
6-81 
4W 

The  United  SUtcv 

8,955,812 

T,M2,833 

4,9G>,G8S 

3,302,837  S'4S 

500 

B-47 

668 

6'M 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  proves  that  the  number 
of  persons  to  a  dwelling  is  constantly  decreasing,  although  slight- 
ly, thus  indicating  increased  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  i)opulation 
as  a  whole.  In  1850  there  were  5"94  persons  to  each  dwelling  in 
the  country,  while  in  1800  the  average  was  5"45.  In  the  West, 
however,  this  statement  is  reversed,  for  in  1850  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  dwelling  was  4"27,and  in  1800  it  had  increasetl  to  5"05. 
This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  increased  size  of  family,  .shows  the 
effects  of  the  new  settlements. 

A  dwelling,  for  census  purposes,  means  any  building  or  jilace 
of  abode  in  wiiich  any  person  was  living  at  the  time  the  census 
was  taken,  whetlier  the  abode  was  a  room  above  a  warehouse  or 
factory,  a  loft  above  a  stable,  a  wigwam  on  tlie  outskirts  of  a 
settlement,  a  hotel,  a  boarding  or  lodging  liouse,  a  largo  tenement- 
house,  or  the  dwelling-house  ordinarily  considered  as  such.  On 
this  basis  the  number  of  dwellings  in  1800  had  increased  •.28'2'2  ]>er 
cent  over  the  number  in  18,s().  In  180t)  tliero  were  ll,48a,318 
dwellings  and  12,(i00,l 52  families,  there  thus  being  10"51  per  cent 
more  families  Ihan  dwellings,  wliile  in  1880  the  excess  was  11  "OG 
per  cent,  and  in  l.s.'iO  it  was  7'02  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  making  any  comparison  between 
dwellings  and  persons  from  IX.W  to  ISOO,  tliat  in  ISC.o  and  ISTO  the 
total  number  of  dwellings  included  both  occupied  ami  unoccupied 
dwellings,  while  in  18,50,  1880,  and  1890  the  total  number  of  occu- 
pied dwellings  only  was  re])orted.  Again,  in  IS.'iO  and  ISCiO  tlie 
number  of  dwellings  staled  was  for  tli(>  free  populaf  ion  only,  the 
dwellings  of  the  slave  pojjulation  in  those  censuses  not  being  re- 
turned. Any  figures,  therefore,  for  IK.'iO  to  IKTO,  inclusive,  do  not 
all'nid  a  very  fair  Itasis  of  (•oini)arison.  The  table  just  given 
should  bo  used  in  the  liglit  of  these  rcmark.s. 
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The  excess  of  families  over  dwellings  in  1890, 1880,  and  1850, 
both  as  regards  number  and  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  following 
brief  table: 

Exceis  of  Families  over  Dwellings. 


Geographical  Divisions. 

1890. 

1880. 

1850. 

Kumber. 

Per  cent 

Namb«r. 

Per  cnt. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

749,897 
61,-395 

311,119 
63,mi 
20,583 

25 -.31 
3-77 
7-26 
3- 18 
3-43 

593,5.59 

79,868 

216,283 

73,886 

26,508 

24-42 

5-77 
6-82 
4-55 
7-67 

192,973 

9,261 

23,308 

9,487 

874 

18-88 

1-75 

2-.'i6 

South  Central 

194 

209 

The  United  States 

1,206,834 

10-51 

990,104 

11-06 

235,903 

7-02 

The  statistics  of  dwellings  and  families  already  published  show 
the  classification  by  the  number  of  persons  and  dwellings  for  the 
different  States  and  by  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  follow- 
ing brief  summary,  however,  by  geographical  divisions,  is  all  that 
space  will  permit.  This  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons 
to  a  dwelling,  from  1  person  to  11  and  over  : 

Persons  to  a  Dwelling,  by  Geographical  Divisions. 


Geographical 
DrnsiONS. 

I  penon. 

3  perfoiu. 

3  perdODB. 

4  persons. 

5  persons. 

6  persons. 

71,997 
51, .364 
180,896 
55.661 
60,449 

370,067 

342,778 
166,833 
484,266 
203,005 
79,8-54 

458.510 
233,395 

6t;9,-iJi) 
273,430 
87,343 

477,2.')8 
238,170 
723.  .593 
294,503 
88,569 

4.32,942 
235,164 
667,602 
294,368 
81,449 

337,780 

North  Cfiitral 

536  535 

South  Central 

249  862 

60,865 

The  United  States 

1,276,736 

1,711,898 

1,822,092 

1,712,525 

l,r5,953 

Geographicai. 
Divisions. 

T  persons. 

8  penotii. 

9  persons. 

10  persons. 

11  persons 
and  over. 

North  Atlantic 

249,985 
166,051 
38ll,;06 
208,350 
45,194 

1,056,289 

175,762 
127,7r0 
260,911 
160,1)19 
32,106 

118,176 
89,390 
169,570 
112,402 
21,625 

87  393           ^"w  "fiJ 

70!393 
ll.i,906 
90,315 
21,142 

56.038 
140,576 
65,364 
21,240 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Weetem 

The  United  States 

762,668 

511,069 

385,149 

498,972 

The  facts  in  the  foregoing  table,  reduced  to  percentages  and  to 
a  classification  somewhat  briefer  than  the  foregoing  summaries, 
give  the  following  results : 


PERSONS  TO 

A  DWELLING. 

Geoohafhicai.  DiyisiONS. 

1  person. 

2  to  6  persons. 

7  to  10  penons. 

and  orer. 

Per  eenl 

of 
dwelUngi. 

Percent 

of  popu- 
ISUOD. 

Percent 

of 
dwellings. 

Percent 
of  popu- 
Utlon. 

Per  cent     Per  cent 

of           of  popn- 

dwelUngs.j     liUon. 

Ptrcesit 

of 
dweUings. 

Percent 
offopu- 
lulon. 

2-4.3 
3-10 
805 
2-77 
10-08 

n-41 

0.58 
0-53 
0-51 
200 

09-18 

65-, 51 
71-63 
65-52 
66-87 

46-91 
49-08 
55-31 
48-99 
51-14 

21-31 
27-89 
21-90 
28-45 
20-01 

29-27 
41-68 
38-66 
42-40 
32-84 

7-08 
3  44 
342 
8-26 
8-54 

28  41 
8-71 

10-45 
8-10 

14-52 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

Western 

The  United  States 

3-22 

0-59 

68-79 

B0-T8 

23-04 

86-(M 

4  35 

18-59 
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From  this  table  it  is  understood  that  the  number  of  dwellings 
having  1  person  only  represents  3"23  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  dwellings  in  the  United  States,  while  the  population  of  such 
dwellings  is  but  '59  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Dwellings 
containing  from  3  to  6  persons  represent  over  two  thirds  of  all 
the  dwellings,  and  about  one  half  of  the  whole  population. 
About  4'33  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  contain  more  than  10  per- 
sons, and  represent  13'59  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Exam- 
ining the  results  in  this  direction  for  twenty-eight  cities,  or  those 
having  a  population  of  100,000  and  over,  the  Census  Office  presents 
the  following  tabular  statement : 


PBK8ONS  TO  A  DWELLING. 

CiTIBS. 

1  person. 

2  to  6  peraonl. 

7  to  10 

)arEODS. 

11  persona 

iwd  over. 

Per  cent 

of 

dwellings. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cent 

of 
dwelling!. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lauon. 

Per  cent 

of 

dwelllugs. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cent 

of 
dwelling!. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

New  York,  N.  T 

1-29 

100 

1  15 

0-97 
2-46 
119 
1-09 
3-65 
1-32 
1-29 

las 

3- 16 
1-30 
1-96 
1-31 
1-50 
0-94 
4  07 

1-oa 

1-80 
1-29 
1-52 
3-69 
3-43 
1-71 

a-87 

2- 13 

100 

0-07 
0-13 
0-20 
0-10 
0-33 
0-14 
0-18 
0-58 
0-15 
021 
018 
0-56 
0-20 
0-33 
0-28 

o-s.-j 

013 
003 
018 
0-2S 
0-19 
0-27 
0-58 
000 
0-23 
0-48 
0-43 
0-16 

26-45 
45-54 
69-94 
39-30 
49-77 
44-18 
62-22 
64-43 
45-75 
65-38 
57-31 
66-81 
59-41 
64-13 
69-44 
60-54 
48-67 
67 -.37 
47-50 
58-04 
59- 16 
60-06 
59-20 
60-59 
48-38 
68 -.31 
77-54 
59-33 

6-27 
22-85 
51-75 
17-83 
28-54 
22-35 
44-81 
41-18 
23  23 
46-03 
35-43 
47-08 
40-02 
45-38 
61-44 
41  12 
27-29 
37 -.M 
2:i-63 
88-44 
36-27 
51-37 
39-63 
46-79 
27-43 
46-38 
61-16 
40-13 

29 

28 
!M 
80 
81 
30 
30 
24 
28 
26 
28 
25 
80 
28 
24 
29 
30 
28 
28 
29 
31 
34 
27 
23 
31 
22 
17 
.31 

44 
92 
52 
08 
31 
40 
80 
88 
03 
80 
76 
81 
83 
36 
19 
16 
90 
00 
71 
58 
32 
15 
94 
89 
38 
74 
71 
,36 

10-16 

27-85 
35-26 
25  42 
34-87 
29-71 
41 -.37 
32  07 
26-10 
36-35 
34-38 
37-42 
39-72 
38-74 
34-86 
38-(>4 
.33  58 
34-96 
26-84 
37 -.54 
37-95 
34-86 
35-73 
3401 
34-58 
31 -.53 
28-31 
40-15 

49-82 

24-54 

4-39 

29-65 

16-46 

24-33 

5-89 

7-04 

24-90 

6-53 

12-70 

5-33 

8-46 

5-55 

6-06 

8-74 

19-49 

10-56 

23-77 

9-98 

8-23 

4-67 

9-17 

6-09 

18-59 

6-08 

2-62 

8-41 

8S-50 

49-18 

PhilaoelDhia  Pa 

12-79 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St   IjOuis  Mo         

56-65 
36-26 

47-80 

14-14 

26-17 

51-53 

17-42 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

30-03 
14-94 

20  06 

13-47 

20-59 

Newark.N.J... 

40-01 
26-86 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

49-41 
2:3-74 

25-59 

Eoclieeter,  N.  Y 

13-60 
24-07 

18-00 

37-76 

21-71 

10-07 

19-57 

From  this  table  we  find  that  there  were  in  New  York  city  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Federal  census  a  total  of  81,838  occupied  dwell- 
ings. More  than  50  per  cent  of  these  contain  from  1  to  10  per- 
sons, and  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  contain  more  than  10  per- 
sons. The  population  represented  by  dwellings  in  New  York  city 
having  10  persons  or  less  is  250,002,  or  IG'oO  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population,  while  the  population  represented  by  dwellings  having 
more  than  10  occupants  is  1,205,299,  or  83*50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  classes  of  dwellings,  50'83  per  cent  living  in  dwellings 
having  from  1  to  10  occupants,  and  49"1S  per  cent  living  in 
dwellings  containing  more  than  10  persons  each  on  the  average. 

In  Philadelphia  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs  is  seen. 
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Oiit  of  a  total  of  187,052  dwellings,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  dwellings  in  New  York  city  and  about  50  per  cent 
more  than  in  Chicago,  178,839,  or  95"C1  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings 
contain  10  persons  or  less,  and  only  8,213  dwellings,  or  4"39  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  contain  more  than  10  persons.  Relative  to 
population,  913,070  out  of  a  total  of  1,040,964  people  in  Phila- 
delphia live  in  dwellings  containing  10  persons  or  less,  and  this 
is  87"31  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  while  only  12"79  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  or,  in  round  numbers,  133,888,  live  in  dwell- 
ings having  more  than  10  occupants. 

This  is  so  important  a  subject,  and  one  which  the  public  de- 
sires so  much  to  study,  that  I  repeat  one  of  the  tables  given  in  the 
recent  census  bulletin  on  dwellings  and  families.  This  table  is 
for  the  twelve  cities  stated  in  the  preceding  one,  and  it  shows  the 
figures  concerning  persons  in  dwellings  having  more  than  10 
occuimnts,  the  per  cent  of  dwellings  having  from  1  to  10  persons, 
from  11  to  15  persons,  from  10  to  20  persons,  and  21  persons  and 
over,  each,  together  with  the  population  by  number  and  per  cent 
contained  in  such  dwellings  : 


Cities. 


New  Tork.... 

81,828 

Chicago 

Philndflphia.. 

12T,871 

187,052 

Brooklyn 

82,282 

St.  Louis 

60,987 

Boston 

52,609 

Baltimore 

72,112 

Cincinnati.... 

83,487 

Buffalo 

37,290 

Newark 

23,296 

.Jersc.vCity... 

18,562 

Providence . . . 

17,689 

PBR  CENT. 

New  York.... 

Philndclphia.. 



St.  Loiiia 



Boston 

Cincinnati.  .. 

Providence... 

Total 
dweUlnp. 


DWSLUKGS  WITB 


1  to  10 
persons. 


41,059 
!)fi,493 
178,R-3« 
57,882 
50,907 
89,908 
67.887 
25,149 
32,.'),% 
18,755 
14.886 
14,860 


II  to  IS    16  to  90  91  parsons 
persons,    penons,   and  "'" 


10..384 
17,7(10 
0,403 
12,055 
0,668 
8,082 
8,603 
4,189 
8,2.37 
2,962 
2,011 
2,287 


12-69 
13-89 
3  42 

u  m 

10-94 
15-35 

6  00 
12-51 

8-68 
12-71 
10-83 
12-85 


6,789 

7,,509 

l.I.V) 

5,405 

1,987 

2,818 

3»i 

1,976 

691 

959 

944 

672 


8-30 
5-.S7 
0-61 
6-64 
3-Sfl 
5  ai 
0  53 
5-90 
2-40 
4- 12 
5-09 
8  81 


23,596 
0,119 

67.n 
0,&so 
1,875 
1,801 

258 
2,178 

003 

020 
1,271 

340 


Total 
population. 


1,515,301 
l,099,t<50 
1,040,664 
aXi,343 
451,770 
448,477 
4.'M.439 
290,908 
255,661 
181,880 
103,003 
132,146 


POPtTLATION  OP  DWELLINGS  WITH 


1  to  10        11  to  IS      16  to  90     91  p«nons 
persons.      persons,       persons,     and  over. 


250,002 
5,58,027 
0i:!,070 
.■549,582 
2S7,9&3 
234,13:j 
,373,031 
14.3,947 
178,919 
109,085 
82,467 
82,255 


16-50 
50-82 
87-21 
43-85 
68-74 
52-20 
85-87 
48-48 
69-98 
09-99 
50-59 
02-M 


133,018 

2-25,123 
78,228 

1.52,031 
8U,976 

102,332 
48,585 
52,632 
40,339 
37,248 
25,428 
28,243 


8-78 
20-47 

7-47 
18-93 
18  87 
22-82 
10  03 
17.80 
15-78 
20-49 
15-60 
21-87 


121,495 
132,925 
20,000 
96,9;)0 
84,999 
49,540 
6,727 
35,048 
15,729 
16,857 
10,757 
11,756 


8-02 
12  08 

1-91 
12-02 

7-75 
11-05 

l-.W 
11-80 

6  15 

9-27 
10-28 

8-90 


1,010.786 
182,875 
85,  (-.60 
207,250 
45,812 
62,482 
11,096 
65.086 
20,677 
18,040 
88,351 
9,892 


06-70 
16-03 

3-41 
25-70 
10-14 
13-93 

2-.'>5 
21-92 

809 
10-25 
23-58 


"  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  New  York  city  23,596  dwell- 
ings, or  28.83  per  cent  of  all  the  dwellings,  have  more  than  20 
persons  to  each  dwelling,  and  contain  in  the  aggregate  1,010,786 
persons,  or  C0'70  per  cent  of  its  total  population.  Of  this  number 
of  dwellings  it  has  been  found,  by  a  special  tally  for  New  York 
city,  that  8,313  contain  from  21  to  30  persons,  9,350  from  31  to  50 
persons,  5,400  from  51  to  100  persons,  and  473  over  100  persons.  In 
Brooklyn  25'70  per  cent,  in  Jersey  City  23'53  per  cent,  and  in  Cin^ 
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cinnati  31  "92  per  cent  of  their  total  population  live  in  dwellings 
containing  more  than  20  persons.  The  per  cent  of  population  in 
Chicago  living  in  dwellings  with  more  than  20  persons  to  a  dwell- 
ing is  16'63  per  cent,  in  St.  Louis  10"14  per  cent,  in  Boston  13'93 
per  cent,  in  Buffalo  8'09  per  cent,  in  Newark  10'25  per  cent,  and  in 
Providence  7'49  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia  only  3"41  per  cent  and 
in  Baltimore  but  2"55  per  cent  of  the  population  are  contained  iu 
dwellings  with  more  than  20  persons." 


VERACITY.* 

By  HEEBEKT  SPENCEE. 

COMPLETE  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  virtues.  Even 
those  who  regard  themselves  as  absolutely  truthful  are  daily 
guilty  of  over-statements  and  under-statements.  Exaggeration  is 
almost  universal.  The  perpetual  use  of  the  word  "  very,"  where 
the  occasion  does  not  call  for  it,  shows  how  widely  diffused  and 
confirmed  is  the  habit  of  misrepresentation.  And  this  habit  some- 
times goes  along  with  the  loudest  denunciations  of  falsehood. 
After  much  vehement  talk  about  "  the  veracities,"  will  come  ut- 
terly unveracious  accounts  of  things  and  people — accounts  made 
unveracious  by  the  use  of  emphatic  words  where  ordinary  words 
alone  are  warranted :  pictures  of  which  the  outlines  are  correct 
but  the  lights  and  shades  and  colors  are  doubly  and  trebly  as 
strong  as  they  should  be. 

Here,  among  the  countless  deviations  of  statement  from  fact, 
we  are  concerned  only  with  those  in  which  form  is  wrong  as  well 
as  color — those  in  which  the  statement  is  not  merely  a  perversion 
of  the  fact  but,  practically,  an  inversion  of  it.  Chiefly,  too,  we 
have  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  personal  interests  of  one  or  other 
kind  are  the  prompters  to  falsehood : — now  the  desire  to  inflict  in- 
jury, as  by  false  witness ;  now  the  desire  to  gain  a  material  advan- 
tage ;  now  the  desire  to  escape  a  punishment  or  other  threatened 
evil ;  now  the  desire  to  get  favor  by  saying  that  which  pleases. 
For  in  mankind  at  large,  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  irre- 
spective of  ends,  is  but  little  exemplified. 

Here  let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  illustrations  of  veracity 
and  unveracity — chiefly  un veracity — furnished  by  various  human 
races. 

The  members  of  wild  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who, 
as  hunters  or  as  nomads,  are  more  or  less  hostile  to  their  noigh- 

*  From  The  Principles  of  Ethics,  vol.  i,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1892. 
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bors,  are  nearly  always  reprobated  by  travelers  for  their  untruth- 
fulness ;  as  are  also  the  nienibors  of  larger  societies  consolidated 
by  conquest  under  despotic  rulers. 

Says  Burton  of  the  Dakotas — "  The  Indian,  like  other  savages, 
never  tells  the  truth."  Of  the  Mishmis,  Griflith  writes—"  They 
have  so  little  regard  for  truth,  that  one  can  not  rely  much  on  what 
they  say."  And  a  general  remark,  ii  propos  of  the  Kirghiz,  is  to 
the  same  effect.  "  Truth,  throughout  Central  Asia,  is  subservient 
to  the  powerful,  and  the  ruler  who  governs  leniently  commands 
but  little  respect." 

Of  the  settled  societies,  the  first  to  be  named  is  the  Fijian. 
Williams  tells  us  that — 

"  Among  the  Fijinns  tbo  propensity  to  lie  is  so  strong,  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  wish  to  deny  its  existence.  .  .  .  Adroitness  in  lying  is  attained  by  the  constant 
use  made  of  it  to  conceal  the  schemes  and  plots  of  the  Chiefs,  to  whom  a  ready 
and  clever  liar  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  ...  'A  Fijian  truth'  has  been  regarded 
as  a  synonym  for  a  lie." 

Of  kindred  nature,  under  kindred  conditions,  is  the  trait  displayed 
by  the  people  of  Uganda. 

"  In  common  with  all  savage  tribes,  truth  is  held  in  very  low  estimation,  and 
it  is  never  considered  wrong  to  tell  lies  ;  indeed,  a  successful  liar  is  considered  a 
smart,  clever  fellow,  and  rather  admired." 

So,  too,  was  it  among  the  ancient  semi-civilized  j^eoples  of  Central 
America.  De  Laet  says  of  certain  of  them,  living  under  a  despotic 
and  bloody  regime — "  they  are  liars,  like  most  of  the  Indians." 
And  concerning  the  modern  Indians,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  preserved  more  or  less  the  character  of  their  progenitors, 
Dunlop  writes : — 

"  I  never  have  found  any  native  of  Central  America,  who  would  admit  that 
there  could  be  any  vice  in  lying;  and  wlien  one  has  succeeded  in  cheating  an- 
other, however  gross  and  infamous  the  fraud  maybe,  the  natives  will  only  remark, 
'  Que  hambre  vito  '  (What  a  clever  fellow)." 

A  like  fact  is  given  by  Mr.  Foreman  in  his  work  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  He  says  the  natives  do  not  "  appear  to  regard  lying 
as  a  sin,  but  rather  as  a  legitimate,  though  cunning,  convenience." 

The  literatures  of  ancient  semi-civilized  peoples  yield  evidence 
of  stages  during  which  truth  was  little  esteemed,  or  rather,  during 
which  lying  was  tacitly  or  openly  applauded.  As  we  saw  in  a  re- 
cent chapter  (§  127)  deception,  joined  with  atrocity,  was  occasion- 
ally inculcated  in  the  early  Indian  literature  as  a  means  to  per- 
sonal advancement.  We  have  proof  in  the  Bible  that,  apart  from 
the  lying  which  constituted  false  witness,  and  was  to  the  injury 
of  a  neighbor,  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  but  little  reproba- 
tion of  lying.    Indeed  it  would  be  remarkable  were  it  otherwise. 
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considering  that  Jahveh  set  the  example  ;  as  when,  to  ruin  Ahab, 
he  commissioned  "a  lying  spirit"  (1  Kings,  xxii,  22)  to  deceive  his 
prophets ;  or  as  when,  according  to  Ezekiel,  xiv,  9,  he  threatened 
to  use  deception  as  a  means  of  vengeance. 

"  If  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  de- 
ceived that  prophet,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him,  and  will  destroy 
him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  Israel." 

Evidently  from  a  race-character  which  evolved  such  a  conception 
of  a  deity's  principles,  there  naturally  came  no  great  regard  for 
veracity.  This  we  see  in  sundry"  cases ;  as  when  Isaac  said  Re- 
becca was  not  his  wife  but  his  sister,  and  nevertheless  received 
the  same  year  a  bountiful  harvest :  "  the  Lord  blessed  him  "  (Gene- 
sis, xxvi,  12) ;  or  as  when  Rebecca  induced  Jacob  to  tell  a  lie  to  his 
father  and  defraud  Esau — a  lie  not  condemned  but  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  divine  promise  of  prosperity ;  or  as  when  Jeremiah 
tells  a  falsehood  at  the  king's  suggestion.  Nor  do  we  find  the 
standard  much  changed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  after  :  instance 
the  case  of  Paul,  who,  apparently  rather  piquing  himself  on  his 
"  craft  and  guile,"  elsewhere  defends  his  acts  by  contending  that 
"  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his 
glory."     (Romans,  iii,  7.) 

Much  regard  for  veracity  was  hardly  to  be  expected  among 
the  Greeks.  In  the  Iliad  the  gods  are  represented  not  only  as 
deceiving  men  but  as  deceiving  one  another.  The  chiefs  "  do  not 
hesitate  at  all  manner  of  lying."  Pallas  Athene  is  described  as 
loving  Ulysses  because  he  is  so  deceitful ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
Mahaffy,  the  Homeric  society  is  full  of  guile  and  falsehood."  * 
Nor  was  it  widely  otherwise  in  later  days.  The  trait  alleged  of 
the  CretJans — "  always  liars " — though  it  may  have  been  more 
marked  in  them  than  in  Greeks  at  large,  did  not  constitute  an 
essential  difference.  Mahaffy  describes  Greek  conduct  in  the 
Attic  age  as  characterized  by  "  treachery  "  and  "  selfish  knavery," 

*  Marvelous  are  the  effects  of  educational  bias.  Familiarity  with  the  doinps  of  these 
people,  guilty  of  so  many  "  atrocities,"  characterized  by  such  "  revolting  cruelty  of  man- 
ners," as  Grote  says,  who  were  liars  through  all  grades  from  their  gods  down  to  their  slaves, 
and  whose  religion  was  made  up  of  gross  and  brutal  superstitions,  distinguishes  one  of  our 
leading  statesmen ;  and,  joined  to  familiarity  with  the  doings  of  other  Greeks,  is  thought 
by  him  to  furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life  of  the  highest  kind.  In  a  speech  at 
Eton,  reported  in  The  Times,  of  16  March,  18!ll,  Mr.  Glad.-^tone  said — "  If  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  fit  the  hunum  mind  for  the  cllioicnt  performance  of  the  greatest  functions, 
the  ancient  culture,  and,  above  all,  Greek  culture,  is  by  far  the  best,  the  most  lastiug,  and 
the  most  clastic  instr\nuent  that  can  possibly  be  applied  to  it."  Other  questions  aside,  one 
might  ask  with  puzzled  curiosity  which  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  creeds,  as  a  statesman,  it  is 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Greek  culture — whether  the  creed  with  which  lie 
eet  out  as  a  Tory  when  fresh  from  Oxford,  or  the  extreme  radical  creed  which  he  has 
adopted  of  late  years  ? 
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and  says  that  Darins  thought  a  Greek  who  kept  his  word  a  nota- 
ble exception. 

Evidence  of  the  relation  between  chronic  hostilities  and  utter 
disregard  of  truth,  is  furnished  throughout  the  history  of  Europe. 
In  the  Merovingian  period — "  the  era  of  blood  " — oaths  taken  by 
rulers,  even  with  their  hands  on  the  altar,  were  forthwith  broken ; 
and  Salvian  writes — "  If  a  Frank  forswear  himself,  where's  the 
wonder,  when  he  thinks  perjury  but  a  form  of  speech,  not  of 
crime  ?  "  After  perpetual  wars  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
the  Carolingian  period,  with  Arabs,  Saracens,  Aquitanians,  Sax- 
ons, Lombards,  Slavs,  Avars,  Normans,  came  the  early  feudal  pe- 
riod, of  which  H.  Martin  says  : — 

"  Tho  teiitli  [century]  may  pass  for  the  era  of  fraud  and  deceit.  At  no  other 
epoch  of  our  history  does  the  moral  sense  appear  to  have  been  so  completely 
efiaced  from  the  human  soul  as  in  that  first  period  of  feudalism." 

And  then,  as  an  accompaniment  and  consequence  of  the  inter- 
nal conflicts  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy,  there  was  a  still-continued  treachery :  the  aristocracy 
in  their  relations  with  one  another  "  were  without  truth,  loyalty, 
or  disinterestedness.  .  .  .  Neither  life  nor  character  was  safe  in 
their  hands."  Though  Mr.  Lecky  ascribes  the  mediaeval  "  indif- 
ference to  truth  "  to  other  causes  than  chronic  militancy,  yet  he 
furnishes  a  sentence  which  indirectly  yields  support  to  the  induc- 
tion here  made,  and  is  the  more  to  be  valued  because  it  is  not 
intended  to  yield  such  support.  He  remarks  that  "  where  the 
industrial  spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely  occupies 
in  the  popular  miud  the  same  prominent  position  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtues  "  as  it  does  among  those  "  educated  in  the  habits  of  in- 
dustrial life." 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  see  at  the  present  time,  in  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  nations  of  Eui'ope,  a  like  relation 
of  phenomena. 

Reflection  shows,  however,  that  this  relation  is  not  a  direct 
one.  There  is  no  immediate  connection  between  bloodthirstiness 
and  the  telling  of  lies.  Nor  because  a  man  is  kind-hearted  does 
it  follow  that  he  is  truthful.  If,  as  above  implied,  a  life  of  amity 
is  conducive  to  veracity,  while  a  life  of  enmity  fostei's  unveracity, 
the  dependencies  must  be  indirect.  After  glancing  at  some  fur- 
ther facts,  wo  shall  understand  better  in  what  ways  these  traits  of 
life  and  character  are  usually  associated. 

In  respect  of  veracity,  as  in  respect  of  other  virtues,  I  have 
again  to  instance  various  aboriginal  peoples  who  have  been  thrust 
by  invading  races  into  undesirable  habitats ;  and  have  there  been 
left  either  in  absolute  tranquillity  or  free  from  chronic  hostilities 
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■with  their  neighbors.  Saying  of  the  Kois  that  they  all  seem  to 
suffer  from  chronic  fever  (which  sufficiently  shows  why  they  are 
left  unmolested  in  their  malarious  wilds)  Morris  tells  us  that — 

"  They  aro  noted  for  trathfulness,  and  are  quite  an  example  in  this  respect  to  the 
civilized  and  more  cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  plains." 

According  to  Shortt,  in  his  Hill  Ranges  of  Southern  India — 

"  A  pleasing  feature  in  their  [Sowrahs]  character  is  their  complete  truthful- 
ness. They  do  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  They  are  not  sufficiently  civilized  to 
be  able  to  invent." 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  I  have  heard  other  Anglo-Indians 
assign  lack  of  intelligence  as  the  cause  of  this  good  trait — a  not 
very  respectable  endeavor  to  save  the  credit  of  the  higher  races. 
Considering  that  small  children  tell  lies,  and  that  lies  are  told,  if 
not  in  speech  yet  in  acts,  by  dogs,  considerable  hardihood  is  shown 
in  ascribing  the  truthfulness  of  these  and  kindred  peoples  to  stu- 
pidity.    In  his  Highlands  of  Central  India,  Forsyth  writes : — 

"The  aborigine  is  the  most  truthful  of  beings,  and  rarely  denies  either  a 
money  obligation  or  a  crime  really  chargeable  against  him." 

Describing  the  Ramdsis,  Sinclair  alleges  that — 

"  They  are  as  great  liars  as  the  most  civilized  races,  differing  in  this  from  the  Hill 
tribes  proper,  and  from  the  Parw4ris,  of  whom  I  once  knew  a  Brahman  to  say  : 
'  The  Kunabis,  if  they  have  made  a  promise,  will  keep  it,  but  aMahar  [Parwari]  is 
such  a  fool  that  he  will  tell  the  truth  without  any  reason  at  all.'  " 

And  this  opinion  expressed  by  the  Brahman,  well  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  their  more  civilized  neighbors  corrupt  these  vera- 
cious aborigines;  for  while  Sherwill,  writing  of  another  tribe, 
says — "  The  truth  is  by  a  Sonthal  held  sacred,  offering  in  this  re- 
spect a  bright  example  to  their  lying  neighbors  the  Bengalis,"  it 
is  remarked  of  them  by  Man  that — 

"  Evil  communications  are  exercising  their  baneful  influences  over  them,  and 
soon,  I  fear,  the  proverbial  veracity  of  the  Sonthal  will  cease  to  become  a  by- 
word." 

In  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  ii,  §§  437  and  574,  I  gave 
the  names  of  others  of  these  Indian  hill-tribes  noted  for  veracity — 
the  Bodo  and  Dhimdls,  the  Carnatic  aborigines,  the  Todas,  the 
Hos ;  and  here  I  may  add  one  more,  the  Puluyans,  whose  refuge 
is  "hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  woods,  backwaters, 
swamps,  and  the  sea,"  and  who  "  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
a  rare  character  for  truth  and  honor,  which  their  superiors  in  the 
caste  scale  might  well  emulate."  So  too  is  it  in  a  neighboring 
land,  Ceylon.  Wood-Veddahs  are  described  as  "proverbially 
truthful  and  honest."  From  other  regions  there  comes  kindred 
evidence.  Of  some  Northern  Asiatic  peoples,  who  are  ai:)parently 
without  any  organization  for  offense  or  defense,  we  read : — "  To 
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the  credit  of  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoieds  it  must  be  said,  that  they 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  integrity  and  truthfulness." 

But  now  we  have  to  note  facts  which  make  us  jjause.  There 
are  instances  of  truthfulness  among  peoples  who  are  but  partially 
peaceful,  and  among  others  who  are  anything  but  peaceful. 
Though  characterized  as  "  mild,  quiet,  and  timid,"'  the  Hottentots 
have  not  infrequent  wars  about  territories ;  and  yet,  in  agreement 
with  Barrow,  Kolben  says — 

The  Word  of  a  Hottentot  "  is  sacred  :  and  there  is  hardly  any  Thing  upon 
Earth  they  look  upon  as  a  fouler  Crime  than  Breach  of  Engagement." 

Morgan,  writing  of  the  Iroquois,  states  that  "  the  love  of  truth 
was  another  marked  trait  of  the  Indian  character."  And  yet, 
though  the  Iroquois  league  was  formed  avowedly  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  and  achieved  this  end  in  respect  of  its  component 
nations,  these  nations  carried  on  hostilities  with  their  neighbors. 
The  Patagonian  tribes  have  frequent  fights  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  with  the  aggressive  Spaniards  ;  and  yet  Snow  says — "  A 
lie  with  them  is  held  in  detestation."  The  Khonds,  too,  who  be- 
lieve that  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  imposed  by 
the  gods,  have  "  sanguinary  conflicts  "  between  tribes  respecting 
their  lands.  And  of  the  Kolis,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  the 
Dekhan,  we  read  that  though  "  manly,  simple  and  truthful,"  they 
are  "  great  plunderers  "  and  guilty  of  "  unrelenting  cruelty." 

What  is  there  in  common  between  these  truthful  and  pacific 
tribes  and  these  truthful  tribes  which  are  more  or  less  warlike  ? 
The  common  trait  is  that  they  are  not  subject  to  coercive  rule. 
That  this  is  so  with  tribes  which  are  peaceful,  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  {Principles  of  Sociology,  ii,  §§  573-4) ;  and  here  we 
come  upon  the  significant  fact  that  it  is  so,  too,  with  truthful 
tribes  which  are  not  peaceful.  The  Hottentots  are  governed  by 
an  assembly  deciding  by  a  majority,  and  the  head  men  have  biit 
little  authority.  The  Iroquois  were  under  the  control  of  a  council 
of  fifty  elected  sachems,  who  could  be  deposed  by  their  tribes ; 
and  military  expeditions,  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for  merit,  were  left 
to  private  enterprise  and  voluntary  service.  Among  the  Patago- 
nians  there  was  but  feeble  government :  followers  deserting  their 
chiefs  if  dissatisfied.  Writing  of  the  Khonds'  "  system  of  society  " 
Macpherson  says — "  The  spirit  of  equality  pervades  its  whole  con- 
stitution, society  is  governed  by  the  moral  influence  of  its  natural 
heads  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  principle  of  coercive 
authority." 

In  the  remarks  of  sundry  travelers,  we  find  evidence  that  it  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  despotic  rule  which  leads  to  prevalent 
falsehood  or  prevalent  truth. 
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Reference  to  the  Reports  on  the  Discovery  of  Peru  of  Xeres 
and  Pizarro  (pp.  68-9,  85-6,  114-130),  makes  it  manifest  that 
the  general  untruthfulness  described  was  due  to  the  intimidation 
the  Indians  were  subject  to.  So,  too,  respecting  the  Mexicans, 
the  Franciscan  testimony  was — "  They  are  liars,  but  to  those  who 
treat  them  well  they  speak  the  truth  readily,"  A  clear  conception 
of  the  relation  between  mendacity  and  fear  was  given  to  Living- 
stone by  his  experiences.  Speaking  of  the  falsehood  of  the  East 
Africans  he  says — 

"  Bnt  great  as  this  failing  is  among  the  free,  it  is  much  more  annoying  among  the 
slaves.  One  can  scarcely  induce  a  slave  to  translate  anything  truly  :  be  is  so 
intent  on  thinking  of  what  will  please." 

And  he  further  remarks  that  "  untruthfulness  is  a  sort  of  refuge 
for  the  weak  and  oppressed." 

A  glance  over  civilized  communities  at  once  furnishes  verifi- 
cation. Of  Eiiropean  peoples,  those  subject  to  the  most  absolute 
rule,  running  down  from  their  autocrat  through  all  grades,  are 
the  Russians ;  and  their  extreme  untruthfulness  is  notorious. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  long  subject  to  a  despotism  administered 
b}''  despotic  officials,  a  man  prides  himself  on  successful  Ijang,  and 
will  even  ascribe  a  defect  of  his  work  to  failure  in  deceiving  some 
one.  Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  who,  in  their  early 
days  irresponsibly  governed,  afterwards  subject  for  a  long  period 
to  the  brutal  rule  of  the  Mahometans,  and  since  that  time  to  the 
scarcely-less  brutal  rule  of  the  Christians,  are  so  utterly  untruth- 
ful that  oaths  in  Courts  of  Justice  are  of  no  avail,  and  lying  is 
confessed  to  without  shame.  Histories  tell  like  tales  of  a  men- 
dacity which,  beginning  with  the  ruled,  infects  the  rulers.  Writ- 
ing of  the  later  feudal  period  in  France,  Michelet  says  : — "  It  is 
curious  to  trace  from  year  to  year  the  lies  and  tergiversations  of 
the  royal  false  coiner";  but  nowadays  political  deceptions  in 
France,  though  still  practiced,  are  nothing  like  so  gross.  N"or  has 
it  been  otherwise  among  ourselves.  If  with  the  "  universal  and 
loathsome  treachery  of  which  every  statesman  of  every  party 
was  continually  guilty,"  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  monarchi- 
cal power  was  still  but  little  qualified,  we  contrast  the  veracity  of 
statesmen  in  recent  days,  we  see  a  kindred  instance  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  untruthfulness  which  accompanies  tyranny 
and  the  trutlifulness  wliich  arises  along  with  increase  of  liberty. 

Hence  such  connections  as  we  trace  between  mendacity  and  a 
life  of  external  enmity,  and  between  veracity  and  a  life  of  inter- 
nal amity,  are  not  due  to  any  direct  relations  between  violence 
and  lying  and  between  poac(^fulnoss  ajid  truth-tolling;  but  are 
due  to  the  coercive  social  structure  which  chronic  external  enmity 
tlevelops,  and  to  the  non-coercive  social  structure  developed  by  a 
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life  of  iiiterual  amity.  To  wliicli  it  should  be  added  that  under 
the  one  set  of  conditions  there  is  little  or  no  ethical,  or  rather 
pro-ethical,  reprohation  of  lying;  while  under  the  other  set  of 
conditions  the  pro-ethical  reprobation  of  lying,  and  in  consider- 
able measure  the  ethical  reprobation,  become  strong. 
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THE  traveler  who  walks  in  the  native  quarters  of  the  cities  of 
India  can  easily  study  there  all  industries  in  their  beginnings, 
as  they  were  probably  practiced  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  shops  are  usually  open,  and  the  workmen  can  be  seen  inside ; 
textile  industries,  pottery,  shoemaking,  joinering,  armoring,  jew- 
elry, confectioners — all  can  be  observed  in  a  single  street  like 
Chitpore  Street,  Calcutta.  If  we  take  pains  to  examine  atten- 
tively the  methods  of  working,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  enor- 
mous function  played  by  the  lower  limb.  Whatever  the  industries, 
the  Indian,  squatting  or  sitting  on  the  ground,  works  with  his  feet 
as  well  as  with  his  hands ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  all  four  of 
his  limbs  are  in  constant  exercise.  The  joiner,  for  example,  has 
no  assistant  to  hold  his  plank,  but  makes  his  great  toe  serve  that 
purpose.  The  shoemaker  does  not  employ  a  fixed  clamp  for  the 
shoe  on  which  he  is  sewing,  but  holds  it  in  his  feet,  which  change 
position  to  siiit  his  convenience,  while  his  nimble  hands  do  the 
sewing.  The  metal-worker  holds  the  joint  of  his  shears  on  his 
feet  in  cutting  copper. 

In  the  making  of  wooden  combs  I  have  seen  the  comb  held 
straight  up  by  the  feet,  while  the  workmen  marked  the  teeth  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  directed  the  instrument  that  cut 
them.  The  wood-turner  directs  the  hand-rest  with  his  great  toes ; 
so,  generally,  do  Egyptian  and  Arabian  turners.  In  smoothing 
twine  or  sewing  a  bridle  the  Indians  hold  the  article  between  the 
first  and  second  toes.  When  the  butcher  cuts  his  meat  into  small 
pieces,  he  holds  his  knife  between  the  first  and  second  toes,  takes 
the  meat  in  both  hands,  and  pulls  it  up  across  the  knife.  I  have 
seen  a  child  climb  a  tree  and  hold  a  branch  between  his  toes. 
These  are  enough  details  concerning  the  constant,  universal  use 
of  the  foot. 

In  considering  this  property  of  the  lower  limb,  it  is  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  parts  that  relate,  first,  to  the  articulation  of 
the  hip,  which,  being  very  loose,  permits  the  Indian  to  squat  in 
such  a  position  that  his  foot  shall  not  be  very  far  from  his  hands, 
so  as  to  make  all  four  participate  in  the  work  and  permit  the  whole 
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lower  limb  to  engage  in  wide  movements.  The  position  is  very 
different  from  that  of  our  tailors  or  of  the  Arabs.  It  brings  the 
knees  to  a  level  with  the  chest.  The  man  is  supported  on  his  ischia 
and  his  feet ;  and  he  keeps  in  this  position  for  whole  hours,  while 
we  can  maintain  it  only  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  their  way  of  rest- 
ing, and  we  can  see  them  by  groups  squatting  in  this  manner,  and 
smoking.  In  the  second  place,  the  articulation  of  the  instep  and 
the  medio-tarsal  permit  wide  lateral  movements  of  the  foot,  as  in 


Fig.  1.- 


-SnowiNc.  THE  Enormous  Distance  between  the  Fikst  and  Second  Toes  in  a 
Tajbil  of  Teichinopolt. 


the  examples  of  the  shoemaker,  joiner,  comb-maker,  and  turner  ; 
and  on  the  toes,  which  are  i^eculiarly  flexible,  as  with  the  butcher 
cutting  meat  and  the  child  climbing  trees. 

The  great  toe  is  capable  of  considerable  lateral  movements  from 
the  second  toe,  so  that  the  Indian  can  easily  pick  up  articles  from 
the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  even  exert  some  force  sidewise. 

But  great  as  is  their  skill,  there  is  no  movement  of  opposition 
between  the  great  toe  and  the  other  toes,  as  there  is  in  the  monkey. 
The  great  toe  has  very  extended  movements  of  adduction  and  ab- 
duction, and  of  elevation  and  depression,  but  all  is  limited.*  The 
property  is  freqiaent  among  savages  and  half-civilized  peoples. 
Broca  pointed  out  in  1869  the  part  which  the  foot  coiild  be  made 
to  serve.  Morice  has  remarked  that  the  great  toe  of  the  Annam- 
ites  could  bo  used  by  them  in  picking  up  small  objects ;  and  he 
saw  a  boatman  take  his  hand  from  the  helm  and  steer  very  cor- 
rectly with  his  foot,  while  he  rolled  his  cigarette.f 

In  French  and  foreign  treatises  on  anthropology  I  find 
Ranke's  work,  entitled  Der  Mensch,  the  only  one  in  which  the 
function  of  the  toes  as  organs  of  prehension  is  mentioned;  and 
the  feet  of  Japanese  rope-dancers  and  jugglers  have  been  exam- 
ined with  reference  to  this  point  by  Luce.  |    But  the  constant  use 

*  Sir  Kiclmrd  Wullacc  says  that,  with  nil  the  siavngcs  he  ever  saw,  he  never  observed 
movements  of  opposition. 

f  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie,  session  of  the  18th  of  February,  1876. 

J  Travelers  have  often  mentioned  similar  facts  in  their  narratives.  Horsemen  in  Abys- 
sinin,  according  to  G.  Pouchet,  hold  the  straps  of  their  stirrups  between  the  first  and  sec- 
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of  tho  foot  ill  the  industry  of  a  peo^jle  advanced  in  civilization 
does  not  appear  to  mo  to  have  been  remarked. 

The  Ectromelians  are  able  to  use  their  feet  after  a  long  and 
patient  education,  but  they  seem  to  serve  the  part  of  supplement- 
ary organs.  A  report  has  been  made  to  the  Society  of  Anthro- 
pology (Bulletin,  1875)  concerning  the  Ectromelian  Ducornet, 
who,  with  only  four  toes,  painted,  holding  his  brush  between  his 
two  middle  toes.  I  saw  one  who  was  exhibited  at  Marseilles  in 
1889.  He  drank,  ate,  fired  guns,  played  cards,  wrote,  and  played 
on  several  instruments  of  music  with  his  feet.  On  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  him  it  appeared,  as  is  observed  in  all  similar  cases, 
that  there  was  no  movement  of  opposition  of  the  great  toe.  A 
special  anatomical  peculiarity  is  connected  with  this  physiological 
function  of  the  foot — the  distance  between  the  first  and  second 
toes.  Let  us  look  into  this  feature  among  the  Indians,  taking  for 
our  example  the  extremely  remarkable  type  of  Fig.  1.  It  repre- 
sents the  foot  of  a  Tamil  in  Trichinopoly,  in  which  the  space  be- 


f  10.  2. — Neaeest  Possible  Approach  of  the  Fibst  and  Second  Toes  vs  the  same  Tamil. 


tween  the  first  and  second  toes  was  very  large  from  birth.  Tak- 
ing the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  first  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  toe,  I  measured  the  two  points  A  and  B,  the  distance  be- 
tween which,  on  a  foot  placed  in  its  usual  position  on  the  ground, 
was  forty-nine  millimetres  in  the  right  foot  and  fifty-four  milli- 
metres in  the  left  foot.  This  does  not  depend  upon  a  simple  di- 
vergence of  the  ends  of  the  toes ;  the  base  participates  in  it,  and  it 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  This 
distance  apart  of  the  toes  at  the  base  is  fifteen  millimetres  on  the 
right  and  sixteen  millimetres  on  the  left  foot.    When  this  Tamil 

end  toes.  In  New  Guinea,  says  D'Albertis,  natives  secure  themselves  in  walking  by  hook- 
ing their  great  toe  to  a  root  or  a  bit  of  rock. 
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Flo.  S. — NoHMAL  ronnciK  or  nii  F>k>t. 


was  iisked  to  briiij;  tho  two  tncs  as  lu-ar  '.  'he 

could  not  iiiiikf  tlu-m  toiioli ;  tliiTi"  was  stiii       .  ■  m, 

as  in  Fin.  i.  All  gnulations  may  be  observed  between  this  maxi- 
mum of  separation  and  a  foot  on  wliicb  no  separation  can  be  por- 
ctivcnl  in  ordinary  attitntU-s. 

Among  thirty-seven  persons  examined  in  Pondicherry,  I  only 
found  eight  in  whom  there  was  a  st-jiaration.     It  is  therefore  not 

constant  in  the  Indian  rare.  The 
distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
toes  may  vary  in  the  same  ]>erson 
by  ten  or  even  by  twenty  millime- 
tres, accordingly  as  tliey  are  drawn 
together  or  ajiart  by  the  muscles  of 
the  foot  alone,  and  without  using 
the  hand.  They  may  usually  be 
made  to  touch  when  brought  to- 
gether. But  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  only  touch  at  the  ends. 
At  the  root  the  separation  per- 
sists. The  distance  between  the 
toes,  there,  may  be  diminishi-d,  but  does  not  vanish,  when  they 
are  brought  together.  :""!  i'  w^-w  l">  iucroosi-'l  wl.n  (tn'V  .-ir.- 
spread  out. 

Figs.  .1,  \,  and  .1  illu.stratf  these  fact.s.    They  .'in-  a»  *  urate.  l«nig 
the  traces,  taken  with  a  pencil,  of  the  toes  in  different  iK>sitions; 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  sejuiration  and  the  draw- 
ing together  are  dm-  suU-ly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  tin-  muscles  of  the  foot. 

This  anatomical  disposition  may 
occur  in  other  Indians  as  well  as  in 
Tamils.  I  have  found  it  among  the 
Bengalis,  in  thn-o  of  whom  I  have 
drawn  it,  but  it  is  n<»t  fre<|Uent  among 
them.  With  none,  however,  in  all  my 
inveKtigntions,  have  I  fdund  it  as 
strongly  accentuated  as  with  the  Tri- 
chinii|Kilit4in  whom  I  have  us<><l  as  a 
typo.  It  apiN>arB  to  lie  rart<  among 
the  Singhalese,  but  their  feet  have 
the  prehensile  proiMTty. 

An  interenting  jMiint  in  the  featur«>  is  the  jxissibility,  by  meauH 
of  it,  of  tiHJng  a  jKMMjliar  patten,  which  consists  of  a  flat  j)i»H'e  of 
wcxhI  cut  in  the  fxrm  of  the  foot,  with  a  peg  lH'twe<>n  thi>  first  and 
sttcoiid  toes,  by  which  theshiM-iM  held  on.  It  is  umvI  only  in  the  low 
caiit4iii.  Four  puim  of  the(.e  iiattens  may  b««  t««<«n  in  the  rolW- 
tion  of  nhoi'H  in  the  C'luny  Museum,     In  two  uf  them  the  ]N>g  is 


y 


Pio.  4.— Tn«  una,  wTTH  ma  Tow 
■•iiiaifT  Toacnika. 
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tipped  with  an  ivory  button,  one  having  four  lobes  and  the  other 
six,  which  give  them  a  resemblance  to  a  lotus  flower.  These 
lobes  open  under  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  thus  form  a  kind 
of  fastening.  Pattens  of  this  kind  are  used  only  in  the  Indies. 
A  European  would  find  it  very  hard  to  wear  them.* 

The  separation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  base  is  not  special  to  the 
East  Indians.  M.  Manouvrier  has  repi'oduced  it  on  tvro  drawings 
of  the  feet  of  Caribs  on  exhibition  in  the  Jardin  d'acdimatation  ; 
but  this  author  has  not  observed  that  the  foot  has  any  special 
pai't  with  tliis  people  as  an  organ  of  prehension.  Among  the  nu- 
merous casts  of  feet  in  the  museum  of  the  Societe  d' Anthropologie 
are  some  very  interesting  impressions  of  the  feet  of  Annamites, 
presented  by  M.  Mondi^re.  The  separation  on  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  Annamites,  named  Van,  is  very  marked.  It  measures  twelve 
millimetres  at  the  base  of  the 
first  and  second  toes,  and  forty- 
one  millimetres,  taking  the 
middles  of  the  nails  as  points 
of  measurement,  at  the  tips 
(Fig.  6).  On  the  impression 
of  the  foot  of  another  Anna- 
mite,  named  Thi-Finhi,  the 
separation  is  less  notable,  but 
is  still  four  millimetres  at  the  Fig.  5.— Tue  same,  with  the  Toes  spread  out. 
base  and  forty-one  millime- 
tres at  the  ends ;  while  a  third  impression,  still  by  M.  Mondiere, 
shows  a  still  different  degree  of  separation.  This  separation  has 
been  noticed  frequently  among  the  Annamites,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
hensile faculty  of  the  foot.  They  therefore  enjoy  that  property 
in  common  with  the  Indians.* 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  faculty  is  common  to  all 
peoples  that  go  barefooted,  or  even  to  all  savages.  There  are  at 
the  museum  castings  of  three  feet  of  negroes  in  which  nothing 
like  it  appears ;  an  American  Indian  foot  from  the  lower  Amazon, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Crevaux,  also  normal ;  two  feet  of  young  Bush- 
men, normal  likewise;  and  thirteen  feet  of  Fuegian  men  and 
women,  normal.    Only  in  the  cast  of  the  right  foot  of  one  young 

*  The  pattens  worn  in  China,  Japan,  and  Burmah  somewhat  resemble  these.  They, 
too,  can  be  seen  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  Three  of  the  specimens  there  were  held  to  the 
foot  by  strings,  one  part  of  which  was  fixed  to  the  shoe  between  the  first  and  second  toes, 
while  the  other  part,  passing  over  the  back  of  the  foot,  ended  in  the  side  of  the  shoe. 
These  sandals  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  see  them  in  works 
of  art.  The  separation  of  the  great  toe  from  the  others  in  Japanese  stockings  is  explained 
by  this  construction.  It  is  to  enable  the  puttens  to  be  put  on.  But  the  abduction  force 
of  the  great  toe  is  not  utilized  in  these  as  it  is  m  the  Indian  pattens.  The  shoe  is  held  by 
strings  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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man  did  I  find  a  separation  of  four  millimetres  at  the  base  of  the 
first  two  toes.  Tlie  Ecoile  d' Anthropologic  has  several  traces  of  feet 
taken  by  M.  Manouvrior  among  Fuegians,  Araucanians,  Omahas, 
and  Arabs  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any 
example  of  this  anatomical  peculiarity.  I  have  not  observed  it  in 
any  European  or  in  any  white  cliild.*  Tlie  habit  of  walking  bare- 
footed may  produce  a  slight  divergence  of  the  great  toe,  but  not 
at  the  base.  The  function  of  prohensibility  must  therefore  be 
considerably  developed  for    such  a  divergence   to  exist.     Still, 

heredity  appears  to  have  a  part  in  it ; 

-♦ST     a  MiUiiaiicr.     /'^^'^^X         f  Or  We  (lo  not  observe  it  except  among 

\  /^  -  \      peoples  who  have  exercised  the  func- 

\  /  \    tion  from  a  remote    antiquity.     It 

I         I  would  be  interesting  to  dissect  a  foot 

I  presenting  this  formation  and  com- 

1         I  pare  it  with  the  foot  of  a  white.    We 

riiiVriA  should  most  likely  find  the  oblique 

— '  and  transverse  abductor  muscles  very 

Fio.  c.-Tde  Fibot  A>-n  Second  Toes   hiMily  developed.    It  is  a  Current  fact 

OF  TUE   A>T( AMITE   VaN.  .  i        ,  ■  .  ,  i  ,  i  -i 

that  exercise  strengthens  the  muscles. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  separation  at 
the  base  of  the  first  and  second  toes.  It  can  not  be  caused,  as  in 
the  monkey,  by  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  playing  on  that 
of  the  second,  for  there  is  no  movement  of  opposition  here.  It  all 
takes  place  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  M.  Tostut, 
in  a  work  on  the  Quaternary  skeleton  of  la  Chancelade,  remarks 
that  the  anterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  metatarsi  which  are 
destined  for  the  jthalanges  are  more  extended,  in  length  as  well  as 
in  breadth,  than  those  which  have  been  observed  on  the  metatarsi 
of  European  races.  Unfortunately,  we  have  data  only  for  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  last  four  metatarsi — the  first,  the  one 
that  interests  us,  having  probably  been  sui)])ressed.  M.  Testut 
concludes  that  this  disi)osition  is  related  to  the  mobility  of  the 
toes  on  the  metatarsus — a  mobility  which  has  j)robably  been  con- 
siderably diminished  in  man  since  ho  has  made  his  foot  exclusive- 
ly an  organ  of  supjxirt.  Whether  the  skeleton  of  the  Indian  is 
like  this,  and  whether  the  separation  of  the  base  of  the  toes  can 
be  exjjlained  in  this  way,  suggest  hypotheses  which  dissection 
alone  can  verify. 

The  examination  of  the  prehensile  foot  suggests  forcibly  the 
thought  of  comparing  it  with  the  foot  of  tlie  monkey.  The  ditTor- 
mice  l)L'twet;n  the  op]iosalilc  foot  of  the  monkey  and  the  foot  of 
niun  has  been  variously  ex|)lained.    The  non-transfonnists  base 


•  Tlic  ■norcnirnUi  of  tlic  tocn  ««•  wpII  iIcvoIo]h><1  In  now-bom  chllJron :  1"H  I  Iiavc  npvor 
otMvrvcil,  ill  t'liilclrvu'll  iKwpiUili),  nny  (nrr  of  oppcKiiUon. 
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■upon  it  an  argument  against  the  application  of  the  transformist 
theory  to  man.  Some  Darwinians  believe  that  if  man  used  his 
foot  constantly  and  generally  as  a  prehensile  organ,  an  opposition 
of  the  great  toe  would  be  gradually  evolved  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  organ  to  that  function.  The  preceding  study,  however,  proves 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  Among  a  people  who  have  for  centuries 
commonly  used  their  feet  as  a  prehensile  organ  no  movement  of 
opposition  has  been  produced ;  while  in  some  persons  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  new  function  has  been  observed,  namely,  a  separation 
of  the  great  toe  and  wide  and  strong  lateral  movements,  but  only 
lateral — a  pincers-foot,  not  a  hand-foot.  It  will  be  seen,  on  re- 
flection, that  the  condition  could  not  be  otherwise. 

In  walking,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  borne  on  the  heads  of  the 
five  metatarsi,  but  mostly  on  the  head  of  the  first  one.  If  that 
was  not  united  solidly  to  the  second  metatarsus,  and  could  turn 
around  it  as  is  done  in  the  hand,  it  would  give  way  every  time  the 
foot  touched  the  ground,  and  the  foot  would  want  a  sufficient  in- 
ternal point  of  support;  walking  would  still  be  possible,  but  it 
would  be  hard  and  laborious — occasional,  and  not  a  habitual  nor- 
mal act.  It  is  thus  with  the  monkey,  which  is  supported  solely 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  Even  the  anthropoid  walks  rarely 
and  awkwardly ;  its  foot,  adapted  to  living  in  the  woods,  has  the 
opposition  movement  convenient  for  climbing  easily;  it  has  a 
foot-hand.  The  man  who,  continuing  to  walk,  likewise  wants  a 
prehensile  foot,  can  not  enjoy  this  movement,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  walking.  He  satisfies  himself  with  lateral  move- 
ments between  the  great  toe  and  the  second  toe,  or  a  pincers-foot. 
All  this  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  general  biological  law  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  function. — Translated  for  TJie 
Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  Scieniifique. 


A  O0BIOU8,  secretive  proceeding  of  swans  is  described  in  Nature  by  Jessie 
Godwin- Austen.  The  cygnets  having  been  just  hatched  out,  the  male  bird  piclced 
np  an  empty  half  egg-shell  lying  beside  the  water  and  carefully  carried  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  some  twenty  feet  from  the  nest,  filled  it  with  mud,  and  pushed 
it  into  the  river,  where  it  sank  to  the  bottom  ;  and  then  repeated  the  performance 
with  the  other  half  egg-shell.  On  returning  to  the  nest  the  last  time,  he  placed  a 
few  sticks  across  the  small  track  ho  had  made.  As  no  other  pieces  were  seen 
about  the  nest,  while  five  cygnets  wore  hatched,  it  is  inferred  that  the  bird  had 
done  the  same  with  all  the  egg-shells. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  Edvrard  Dobson,  in  the  Australasian  Association,  on  Human 
Habitations  in  Prehistoric  Times,  was  devoted  to  showing  that,  while  rectangular 
forms  prevailed  in  the  early  buildings  of  the  East  and  in  North  America,  the  cir- 
cular form  had  prevailed  throughout  Africa  (with  the  exception  of  the  Nile 
Valley)  and  through  Switzerland  and  northern  Europe,  in  Lapland  and  Green- 
land ;  and  raised  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  these  facts. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 

By   GEOKGE   a.   RICH. 
XVI.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  SINCE  COLUMBUS. 

WITH  all  tlie  uses  to  whicli  leather  is  put,  that  of  making 
boots  and  shoes  is  the  most  important,  and  calls  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  product  of  the  tanneries  of  the  country.     It  is 
not  only  the  most  important  in  point  of  magnitude,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  opened  an  unusual  field  for  American  ingenuity  and 
invention.     When  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  an  American  shoe-factory.    Accordingly,  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  Polish  lace  boot  was  selected  by  the  Lynn  manu- 
facturer, whose  building  Mr.  Parnell  was  inspecting,  as  the  pat- 
tern to  illustrate  the  processes  of  the  art  and  the  speed  of  the 
work.     Mr.  Parnell  hastened  from  one  part  of  the  factory  to  an- 
other as  the  boot  in  its  evolution  flew  hither  and  thither,  and 
within  twenty  minutes  after  he  had  seen  the  pattern  placed  upon 
the  leather  the  finished  article  was  handed  to  him.     That,  of 
course,  was  an  exhibition  not  practicable  in  ordinary,  every-day 
work.    But,  compared  with  the  time  it  would  have  required  to 
make  the  boot  by  hand,  it  points  to  the  saving  that  has  been 
effected  through  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  emphasizes 
the  mechanical  and  economical  development  of  the  industry.    As 
in  the  case  of  tanning,  these  advances  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  dating  largely  from  the  civil  war  and  the  scarcity  of  labor 
consequent  upon  it.    But,  though  brief  the  time,  the  advance  from 
the  shoemaker  of  forty  years  ago  with  his  hammer  and  lapstone, 
to  the  factory  of  the  present  day  with  its  multiplicity  of  machines 
and  its  hundreds  of  operatives,  has  been  a  wonderful  one.    Indeed, 
within  that  period  is  crowded  more  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
development  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  centuries  which  inter- 
vene between  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  cobbler  and  that  of  our 
grandfathers. 

There  is  no  article  of  dress  in  which  more  striking  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  various  ages  than  in  the  covering  for  the 
feet.  Until  the  law  was  invoked,  boots  and  shoes  seemed  to  be  the 
special  field  in  which  the  whims  of  fashion  manifested  themselves. 
Coverings  for  the  feet  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  articles 
of  dress.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  ever- 
recurring  injuries  from  contact  with  the  earth's  surface  did  not 
suggest  some  such  protection.  The  primitive  form  of  foot-cover- 
ing was  the  sandal,  which  was  simply  a  flat  sole  under  the  foot 
and  secured  to  it  by  a  thong.   These  were  made  of  a  great  variety 
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of  materials.  The  Egyptians  used  palm  leaves  and  leatlier,  while 
the  Hebi-ews  preferred  linen  or  even  wood.  Brass  and  iron  were 
not  found  objectionable  by  some,  and  in  a  few  instances  gold  was 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Like  the  sandal,  the  shoe  grew  out 
of  physical  conditions,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  it  being  pro- 
tection fdi-  the  whole  foot.  Among  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans 
shoes  were  not  common,  but  the  wearing  f)f  them  once  established, 
an  endless  variety  arose — law  and  fashion  dictating  special  styles 
and  finish  for  the  several  social  ranks  and  classes.  A  single  hide, 
slit  and  looped  into  a  purse-like  jiouch  by  a  thong  run  through  it, 
seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of  the  shoe  in  Great  Britain. 
Boots  and  shoes  became  common  in  Europe  between  the  ninth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  fantastic  forms  which  they  assumed. 


Fici.  1. — Ancient  EciYiTiAx  Cobbi.f.ks  at  Wokk.  The  familiar  awl,  lapstnnc,  unci  tlireaJ 
ajiiicnr  in  tliis.  Kvcii  the  mctliod  of  drawiiic;  the  thread  is  not  unknown  to  those  who 
have  ever  frequented  an  old  New  En^^land  eobblcr's  sliop. 

and  the  laws  in  restraint  of  them,  show  the  prominent  jjlace  they 
had  come  to  occupy  in  tlie  wardrobe  and  fashions  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  serious  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  country  for  these  more  fash- 
ionable styles  of  boots  and  shoes.  Those  who  coukl  afford  to  do 
so  brought  with  them  such  articles  for  holiday  and  Sunday  use, 
just  as  they  did  their  velvet  breeches  and  brocade  gowns  and  l)its 
of  old  lace.  But  there  was  a  need  from  the  first  for  stout  boots 
and  shoes,  botli  as  <a  protection  against  the  cold  and  against  injury 
on  the  rocks  and  rough  soil.  Some  of  the  settlers  were  ijuick  to 
adopt  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian ;  but,  though  warm  and  easy  to 
make,  it  did  not  meet  the  ideas  of  the  Eiiropeans.  Accordingly, 
the  shoemakers  were  among  the  first  craftsmen  to  settle  here,  and 
from  the  jiiivileges  that  were  accorded  them  from  the  stai't  their 
number  and  influence  may  be  inferred.  The  early  records  of  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  all  bear  evi- 
dence to  their  presence  and  to  tlie  establishment  of  their  trade. 
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But  it  was  in  tlie  last  State,at  Lyiin.tliat  tl»e  industry  hitd  its  real 
orif^in  ami  ffiilt-r  in  tliis  cuuntry. 

Philip  Kcrthinil  was  tiic  lirst  person  of  that  craft  to  l<K'at4?  in 
what  was  to  devolopiuto  the"  City  of  Shoes,"  t-oniinfj  thither  from 
Sherrin^^ton  in  Buikin>,'haiiisliire.  Kn^land.iu  l<i:is.  He  was  joinol 
soon  after  liy  Edniiind  Briiiijes,  and  eonsideralile  of  a  local  busi- 
ness sprang  uj).  At  that  time  shoemakers  went  around  from  house 
to  house  and  worked  up  the  family  stock  of  leather,  hut  this  itin- 
erant system  was  soon  droj>ped  l)y  the  Lynn  craftsmen  Jis  their 
business  grew  into  more  than  a  local  one.  The  art  of  shoemak- 
ing,  however,  was  not  understood  and  the  workmen  were  unskilled. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  more  ambitious  ones  would  send  to  Eng- 
land for  shoes  and  take  them  a]>art,  with  a  view  of  learning  the 
way  of  making  them.     Hut  nii'ii  who  ha<l  money  and  were  in  a 


V 


•* 


Flo.  2. — As  Kahlv  I.y.w  Sii4iK-r«iioi'.  TIiomc  Hhnjih  innrki-tl  llit*  im*riiK'»iiiilo  ^tai!t'  iii  the  evo- 
lution <if  till'  f\\>n'  iiiihihin  .  Willi  till'  iiilnHJiu-liMii  uriiuicliinirv,  Ih'I««vii  1n(Ui  mui  \<!0 
tlii'V  (lOMeJ  out  III'  iiM'  niul  lur^vly  nut  of  exiMviioi'. 

]iosition  to  help  oM  such  experiments  wen-  shy  of  the  slme  Imsi- 
ness.  They  i)referr<d  to  invest  in  trade  and  real  est^ite.  The  re- 
sult was  that  no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  businessuntil  John 
A'laiiis  Dagyr,  a  Welsh  sliocmakiT.  moved  to  Lynn  in  17.W.  Dagyr 
wasskilled  in  the  methods  cini>loyed  in  Kngland.and  he  procee<led 
to  instruct  all  who  came  to  him  in  (heart.  His  fame  spread  abroad 
through  northeastern  Ma'---!ichusetts,  and  it  was  only  a  short  lime 
after  his  si-ttlement  bel'oic  a  notable  improvement  became  a]ipar- 
ent  in  the  Lynn  pnxluct.  The  Boston  (Jazette  of  October  'i\,  1704, 
said:  "It  is  certain  tlint  women's  shoes,  made  at  Lynn,  do  now 
tixceeil  thoH«'  Usually  importi'ii,  in  strength  and  beauty,  but  not  in 
price."  Kdward  .Jolmson,  i«f  Woburn,  in  his  "Wonder-working 
l*roVJdence,"  says  of   Lynn  :  "  .Ml  other  trades  have  fallen  into 
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tlit'ir  lanksaiiil  places,  tu  tlii'ir  great  advantage,  especially  coopers 
and  slioemiikors,  who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted, 
enrifliing  tliomselves  by  their  trades  very  much.     As  for  tanners 


i^mP'^ 


Fio.  3.— A  Factoky  of  To-i>av. 


and  shoemakers,  it  being  naturalized  into  their  occupations  to  have 
a  higher  reach  iu  managing  these  manufactures  than  other  men 
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in  New  England  are,  having  not  changed  their  nature  in  this,  be- 
tween them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  tlieir  stand  hitlierto,  al- 
most doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities,  according  to  the 
rate  they  were  sold  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  leather  is 
beyond  what  they  had  tliere,  counting  the  nvimber  of  the  people. 
But  the  transportation  of  boots  and  shoes  into  foreign  jaarts  hath 
vented  all,  however." 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  written  only  a  year  after  Dagyr's  arrival 
at  Lynn,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  set  Mr.  Johnson  down  as  something  of 
an  optimist.  But  it  points  to  the  immediate  impetus  the  industry 
received  under  the  latter"s  hand.  Yet,  by  a  strange  irony,  Dagyr,. 
who  did  so  much  to  establish  the  shoemaker's  art  in  this  country. 


Fig.  4. — Parts  of  a  Button  Shoe.  1,  Liirfre  quarter;  2,  vamp;  3,  small  quarter;  4,  button 
piece;  5,  drill  lining;  6,  glove  button-piece  lining;  7,  heel  lining  stay;  8,  button  stay; 
0,  tojj  stay;  10,  lieel  stiffener;  11,  sole  lining;  IL',  inner  sole;  13,  outer  .sole:  14,  beel 
lifts  (six) ;  15,  steel  shank  ;  l(j,  ranrl. 


died  in  the  Essex  County  almshouse.  The  principtil  part  of  the  work 
at  that  time  was  done  in  little,  one-story  shops.  The  rooms  were 
scarcely  more  than  a  tlozeu  feet  square,  with  windows  at  sides  and 
end  and  a  broad  fireplace  in  one  corner.  They  were  good-natured, 
industrious,  thrifty  companies  that  filled  those  shops.  Fishermen 
and  farmers  and  those  trained  "  to  tlie  last  "  were  all  represented. 
Journeyman  and  ai)preiitice,  master  and  workman,  stood  on  the 
same  footing  and  shared  alike.  These  shops  stand,  economically 
and  mechanically,  between  the  home  and  the  factory.    Shoes  were 
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fftill  scMit  to  the  houses  of  llie  fanners  to  be  finished,  and  some  of 
the  shops  turned  out  work  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  more  am- 
Litions  name  whicli  is  attached  to  such  establisliments  at  tlie  pres- 
ent day.  Other  towns  aliout  Lynn  followed  its  lead  ;  and  Marble- 
head,  Danvers,  and  Haverhill  soon  became  actively  engaged  in 
the  industry.  "Women's  shoes  were  then — as  they  have  ever  con- 
tinued— the  staple  article  of  manufact- 
ure at  Lynn.  These  were  made  largely  ^-i;s=^^^^^^^^^S'™^'==*>=fts»^ 
of  stuff,  the  finer  qualities  with  white      /^^  ^^\ 

and  russet  rands,  stitched  firmly  with     f  1 

white  waxed  thread,  pointed  at  the  toes,      \v  jr  ^  ^J 

and  adorned  with  wooden  heels  covered         as^^^^Sj^^^s^jji^mfi^^g^'^ 

witli  leather.  i.-     -     ^  „     ■    1, 

r  Hi. .). — Section  ok  a  .Mas  s  Hoot. 

That  England  felt  this  growing  in-        «,  The  upper ;«,  in-.soie  ;<•,  out- 
ilustry  of  the  colonies  is  shown  by  the        **"''-  '''  «<'"=  "-  ""•"  stitching 

.      ,    .,      ,  .      .  '.,,01  the  sole  ti>  the  welt;  /",  the 

fact  that  a  commission  was  appointed  stitehi.ig  of  the  up|>er  to  the 
to  inquire  into  the  reason  why  no  more  "'-'it- 
boots  and  shoes  were  exported  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  with  astonishment  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
commission  reported  to  their  colleagues  tliat  the  colonists  were 
supplying  their  own  foot-wear,  and  apparently,  too,  with  satis- 
faction to  those  concerned.  Then  came  England's  desperate  ef- 
forts to  force  the  trade  of  the  colonies  into  British  channels  ami 
the  consequent  resistance  of  the  latter  to  such  coercion.  Uiidir 
the  influence  of  the  import  duties,  the  shoe  industry  flourished 
especially,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  manufacturers 
were  unable  to  meet  the  demainls  which  were  made  upon  them 
for  boots  for  the  Continental  army.  But  following  that  came  a 
serious  check.  The  American  markets  were  flooded  with  English 
goods,  and  trade  was  paralyzed.  A  demand  was  then  made  on  the 
part  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  for  some  kind  of  protection,  with 
the  result  that,  in  the  first  Congress,  in  ITSO,  a  tariff  was  arranged 
so  as  to  check  importations.  Hon.  John  B.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  at  a 
leather-trade  dinner  in  New  York  in  1859,  gave  somewhat  of  a 
romantic  version  to  that  portion  of  the  tariff  affecting  boots  and 
shoes — a  version  which  possibly  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  detail  as 
history,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  interest.  He  said  that  this 
early  duty  on  imported  boots  and  shoes  was  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Ebenezer  Breed,  a  young  Lynn  shoemaker,  who  had 
located  in  Philadelphia  on  account  of  the  dull  times  in  his  own 
town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephen  Collins,  a  native  of  the  same 
place.  By  their  influence  witli  members  of  Congress  and  witli 
Dolly  Payne,  the  young  Quakeress,  to  whom  Mi-.  Madison,  then  a 
rising  man  in  public  legislation,  was  at  that  time  paying  atten- 
tion, they  got  this  boon  for  their  home  industry.  Be  tliat  as  it 
may,  with  the  cessation  of  imports  the  Massachusetts  shoe-shops 
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began  to  expand  rapidly,  and  goods  were  shipped  not  only  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  but  even  to  Liverpool.  Lynn, 
in  1788,  exported  100,000  pairs  of  shoes;  while,  seven  years  later, 
the  volume  of  transactions  had  increased  to  300,000  pairs,  and 
there  were  at  that  time  "200  master  workmen  and  600  journeymen 
and  apprentices  engaged  in  the  making  of  them. 

But,  with  all  this  development  of  trade,  boots  and  shoes  con- 
tiniied  to  be  made  bv  hand.  Spasmodic  attempts  were  made  to 
abbreviate  the  processes,  but  nothing  satisfactory  resulted  from 
them  for  many  years.  Mr.  David  Knox,  writing  in  a  shoe  journal 
of  his  experiences  as  a  manufacturer,  says :  "  In  1855,  the  year  in 
which  I  commenced  business,  aboiit  the  only  machinery  used  iu 
shoe  manufacturing  were  the  sewing  machines  to  stitch  uppers 
and  the  machines  to  strip  leather  and  cut  it  into  soles.  Even 
these  were  not  iu  general  use.  Some  manufacturers  had  intro- 
duced revolving  cutters — in  Lynn  the  Richards  and  Foster  ma- 
chines, and  in  Marblehead  the  Thompson.  With  the  Foster  and 
Thompson  machines  soles  could  be  cut  reasonably  quick,  but  such 
was  the  risk  of  the  operator's  fingers  being  chopped  off  by  the 

erratic  movements  of  the  knives  that 
the  old  Thompson  or  Ingalls  beam  was 
preferred.  By  very  hard  work  on  these 
machines  about  fifteen  pairs  of  soles 
could  be  cut  per  minute,  while  on  the 
modern  machines,  operated  by  steam- 
power,  as  many  as  ninety  pairs  are  cut 
in  the  same  time,  and  with  vastly  more 
accuracy." 

The  chief  tools  of  the  shoemaker 
then  consisted  of  his  hammer,  his  awl, 
his  lapstone,  his  knives,  and  his  har- 
ness for  "  setting-up  "  his  boots  or 
shoes.  The  essentials  of  a  shoe  are  the 
upper,  the  sole,  the  covmter  or  heel  stiff- 
ening, and  the  heel.  These  parts  are 
again  subdivided  into  the  "  vamp  "  for 
covering  the  front  of  the  foot,  the  large 
and  the  small  quarters  for  encircling 
the  ankles,  the  button-piece,  etc.  The 
work  of  the  shoemaker  is  to  prepare  and  close  these  various  parts 
of  the  upper  and  the  linings  together,  to  bring  them  into  the  de- 
sired shape,  to  fasten  them  to  the  sole  which  has  been  previously 
cut,  to  attach  the  heel,  and  then  to  give  the  various  parts  the  de- 
sired finish  and  style.  These  processes  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  machinery  had  to  be  applied.  All  the  operations  have 
been  subdivided  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  in  the  performance 


Fig.  6.— McKav  s 
Machine. 
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of  all  of  tla'iu  iiiachines — more  or  less  satisfactory  in  their  work- 
ings— have  been  devised.  The  parts  of  the  uppers  are  now  sewed 
together  by  machinery,  and  they  are  pegged,  sewed,  or  screwed  to 
the  sole  by  machinery.  Instead  of  the  lapstone  and  the  hammer 
for  condensing  the  leather  are  now  swiftly  revolving  rollers,  and 
instead  of  the  patterns  for  cutting  out  the  solos  are  dies  or  sole- 
shaped  knives  set  iu  machines. 

But  the  field  of  shoe  machinery  is  such  a  wide  and  complex 
one  that  it  will  be  impossilde  to  do  more  than  glance  at  what  may 
be  termed  the  epoch-making  inven- 
tions. The  first  great  step  was  made 
when  the  sewing  machine  was  in- 
vented and  the  alert  manufacturers 
were  able  to  turn  it  to  their  pur- 
poses. But  the  distinction  of  the 
sewing  machine  does  not  belong  to 
the  shoe  manufacturers.  The  in- 
vention, however,  which  did  deter- 
mine their  future  was  that  which 
led  to  the  fastening  of  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  to  the  upper  by  machinery. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  had 
been  the  real  difTiculty  in  the  way 
of  applying  machinerj^  to  the  work, 
and  when  it  had  been  met  tlie  sin- 
gle-story shoe-shop  had  made  way 
for  the  f.actory  ;  its  dozen  journeymen  had  lost  their  individuality 
in  the  hundreds  of  operatives,  and  the  pin-money  which  the  wives 
of  the  fjirmers,  or  the  fai-mers  themselves,  had  made  from  the 
job-work  doled  out  to  them  by  the  manufacturers  had  beet mie  a 
thing  of  the  past.  From  tliat  dates  the  shoe  industry  of  to-day. 
From  it  also  have  come  the  gi'owth  and  prosperity  of  important 
conuimnities  iu  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  older  West.  As  in  the  solution 
of  most  such  prolilems,  it  was  not  hit  upon  at  once.  There  were 
failures  which  were  the  forerunners  of  nothing,  and  failures  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  success. 

Two  of  these  latter  are  worthy  of  note,  as  they  contained 
within  them  the  suggestions  which,  a  half-centurj'  later,  were 
put  into  practical  operation.  The  first  of  these  attempts  was 
made  in  1809  by  David  Meade  Randolph.  He  devised  a  way 
for  fastening  the  soles  and  Iieels  to  the  inner  sole  by  means  of 
nails.  His  plan  was  to  use  lasts  covered  at  the  bottoms  with  me- 
tallic plates,  so  that  the  nails,  when  driven  through  the  soles,  were 
clinched  on  this  piece  of  metal.  The  next  year  JIark  Isambard 
Brunei,  the  eminent  engineer,  carried  this  idea  a  step  further.    He 


Fin.  7. — GooDYZAK  Stitching  Maciiixe. 
This  is  one  of  the  ninchines  in  what 
is  termed  tlie  Goodyear  welt  system. 
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fastened  the  soles  to  tlie  iippi-rs  liy  nails,  and.  in  unlcr  to  ilo  this, 
the  leather  was  pressed  between  clamping  jjlates  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  sole,  the  margin  of  the  plate  acting  as  a  guide  for  a 
knife  by  which  the  sole  was  cut  to  the  desired  pattern.  This  sole 
was  afterward  clamijcd  to  a  last,  and  there  brouglit  under  the  ac- 
tion of  an  awl  and  plunger  operated  by  a  lever.  The  sole-fasten- 
ings, usually  nails,  had  to  be  placed  in  these  awl-holes  by  hand, 
and  were  then  driven  in  by  the  plunger,  the  awl  at  the  same  time 
making  another  hole  for  the  next  nail.  Devices  were  also  made 
for  spacing  the  holes  and  clinching  the  nails  on  the  inside  of  the 
shoe ;  but  the  shoes  thus  made  proved  iinsatisfactory,  the  nails 
in  them  working  loose. 

In  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  two  courses  were  pur- 
sued, the  extension  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  Randolph  and 
Brunei  devices  and  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  sewing 
machine.  From  the  development  of  the  one  have  come  the  pegged, 
nailed,  and  screwed  boot  and  shoe ;  from  the  other,  the  stitched 
ones.  In  point  of  order  the  pegging  machine  came  before  the  sole- 
sewing  machine,  standing  as  the  invention  of  A.  C.  Gallahue,  and 
under  the  date  of  1851.  Its  operations  were  essentiallj'  the  same  as 
those  of  the  cobbler  who  pierces  the  hole  through  the  sole  of  the 
boot  before  him  with  his  awl,  and  then,  taking  a  peg  from  the 
generous  .store  with  which  he  has  previously  filled  his  moiith, 
drives  it  home  with  his  hammer.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Hopkinton. 
Mass.,  had  invented  the  shoe-peg  about  1818,  and  it  had  com- 
mended itself  to  the  craft  at  once.  Machines  were  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  pegs,  and  so  thrifty  were  some  of  those  engaged 
in  their  production  that  it  is  said  they  were  sold  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  not  onl}'  as  .shoe-pegs  but  as  a  new  kind  of 
oats.  Gallahue's  machine  included  a  cylinder  on  which  were 
wound,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  ribbons  of  birch  of  the  same 
witlth  as  the  length  of  the  peg  and  shiirjiened  on  one  edge.  These 
were  fed  to  the  machine  which,  with  knife,  awl,  and  jjlunger,  split 
the  strips  into  widths  of  a  peg,  made  a  hole  in  the  sole,  and  drove 
the  peg  into  the  shoe  jacked  beneath.  Gallahue's  invention  was 
perfected  by  Messrs.  E.  Town.send  and  B.  F.  Sturtevant,of  Boston. 
This  idea  has  been  still  further  developed  in  machines  for  riveting 
the  two  parts  of  the  .shoe  together,  the  nails  being  clinched  by 
coming  in  contact  with  an  iron  last,  in  a  way  suggestive  of  Bru- 
nei's method,  and  in  machines  for  screwing  them  together.  The 
screw  machine,  which  came  into  use  about  1875,  is  provided  with 
a  reel  of  stout  screw-threaded  brass  wire,  and  this  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  reel  is  inserted  into  and  screwed  through  the  out-sole, 
upper  edge,  and  in-sole.  AVithin  the  upper  a  head  i)resses  against 
the  in-sole  directly  opposite  the  point  of  the  screw,  and,  when  screw 
and  head  touch,  the  wire  is  cut  level  with  the  out-sole. 
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The  first  decisive  step  in  sewing  the  sole  and  iii)per  together 
was  taken  by  Lyman  R.  Bhike  in  1858,  his  machine  being  per- 
fected as  the  McKay  sole-sewing  machine.  The  machine,  as  de- 
scribed by  Blake  in  his  api)lication  for  an  English  patent,  ''is  a 
chain-stitch  sewing  machine.  The  hooked  needle  works  through 
a  rest  or  supporting  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  a  long,  curved 
arm  wliich  projects  u])ward  from  tlictalile  and  the  machine.    This 


TilK    ( 


arm  should  have  such  a  form  as  to  bo  capable  of  entering  a  shoe 
so  as  to  carry  the  rest  into  the  toe  jiart  as  well  as  any  otlier  part 
of  the  interior  of  it.  It  carries  at  its  front  end  and  directly  under 
the  rest  a  loopcr,  which  is  siii)])orted  within  the  end  of  the  arm 
so  as  to  be  cajiablc  of  rotating  or  partially  rotating  round  th(> 
needle,  wliilr  (lie  needle  may  extend  into  and  tlirough  the  eye  of 
the  looper,  such  eye  being  jilaced  in  the  ])atli  of  the  needle.  The 
thread  is  led  from  a  bobbin  by  suitable  gnides  along  tli(>  curved 
arm,  thence  through  a  tension  spring  apjdied  to  (lie  arm,  and 
tlience  upward  tlirough  the  notch  of  the  loopcr.  The  feed-wheel, 
by  whicli  the  shoe  is  moved  ahmgthe  curved  arm  <luring  the  pro- 
cess of  sewing,  is  supported  by  a  slider  extending  downward  from 
the  block  an<l  applied  thereto  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up  and 
down  therein.  Tlie  shoe  is  jjiaced  on  the  arm  with  the  sole  up- 
ward." In  less  technical  langnage,  (lie  macliine  consists  of  a  com- 
liination  of  wheels  so  arranged  as  to  drive  an  awl-like  needle 
tlirough  several  thicknesses  of  heavy  leather,  and  feed  a  waxed 
thread  in  any  direction.    Tlie  shoe  itself  rests  \\\n<u  tlie  end  of  ilie 
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arm  or  horn  noted  in  tlii>  ;i1)ove  description,  from  the  interior  of 
which  is  supplied  the  waxed  tliread  previously  heated  by  a  gas-jet 
within.  But  Blake's  first  machine  was  very  imperfect.  A  lead- 
ing interest  in-  the  invention,  however,  hajjijened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gordon  McKay.  Realizing  the  imjiortance  of  the 
principle,  the  two  set  themselves  to  its  improvement.  As  per- 
fected, they  got  patents  on  it  in  18(i0,  which  gave  them  the 
practical  control  of  the  machine-made  boots  in  tliis  country  for 
many  years.  It  is  said  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  tlie  invention  before  anything  was  realized 
from  it.  But  when  the  return  came  it  was  indeed  .a  golden 
harvest.  None  of  the  machines  were  sold  outright  to  manu- 
facturers, but  they  were  let  to  them  on  the  payment  of  royal- 
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ties;  and  to  show  wliat  that  amounted  to  is  the  fact  that  one 
Lynn  manufacturer  in  a  single  year  paid  the  company  fully  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  McKay  machines  in  his 
shop.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  war  the  demand  for  boots  and 
shoes  of  stout  quality  but  cheaper  grade  was  enormous,  and  it 
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was  largely  to  that   class  of  work  liiat   the  McKay  iiiarhinf  was 
tunifd. 

The  close  way  in  which  the  McKay  machine  was  lielil  teiuleil 
to  clieck  further  iniprovemeuts  for  a  time.  The  suggestions  af- 
forded by  it  and  its  success,  however,  were  open  to  all,  and  several 
inventions  were  later  offered  to  the  public.  Most  importaut 
among  these  were  the  Goodyear  and  McKay  machines  for  welted 
sewing,  the  first  mechanism  for 
stitching  the  soles  on  lasted  shoes. 
In  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  a  hoot,  a  is  the  upper,  li  the 
in-sole,  and  c  the  out-sole,  while  (/ 
is  the  welt,  e  the  stitching  of  the 
sole  to  the  welt,  and  /  the  stitch- 
ing of  the  ujjper  to  the  same.  Fol- 
lowing the  process  of  lasting — that 
is,  after  the  upper  has  been  care- 
fully drawn  over  the  last — the  welt 
is  put  ill  position  around  the  sides 
up  to  the  heel.  The  thin  edge  of 
this  is  then  caiight  together  with 
the  upper  and  inner  sole.  The  out- 
sole  is  afterward  tacked  to  the  in- 
sole and,  thrniigli  a  narrow  chan- 
nel made  around  the  edges  of  it, 
sewed  to  the  welt.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  machine 
which  woiild  do  this,  not  simply 
as  well  as  the  hand,  but  do  it  at 
all,  were  many.  The  method  which 
finally  succeeded  originated  in  a 

patent  secured  in  18(J"2,  by  August  Destory,  for  a  curved-needle 
machine  for  sewing  oiit-soles  to  the  welts ;  but  the  machine  did 
not  work  satisfactorily  until  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Charles 
Goodyear,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  India-rubber  processes. 
This  machine  simply  transforms  the  swinging  movements  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  in  sewing  into  lateral  and  vertical  ones,  but 
the  principle  in  the  two  operations  is  identical.  There  is  one  dif- 
ference which  in  a  way  may  be  said  to  be  even  a  point  in  favor  of 
the  machine  sewing.  In  hand  sewing  the  thread  is  di-awn  c-lear 
through  its  full  length  each  time,  and  thus  is  weakened  by  con- 
stant wear.  In  the  machine,  only  so  much  is  drawn  through  as  is 
necessary  to  form  the  stitch.  These  machines  have  been  perfected 
and  multiplied  until  what  is  known  as  the  Goodyear  system  is 
the  result.  This  system  includes  machines  for  sewing  the  welt 
on,  attaching  the  sole  to  the  upper,  for  lasting  the  iipper,  for 
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chanueling  or  makiug  the  groove  in  which  the  .stitching  uniting 
the  sole  and  upper  runs,  and  for  sewing  turned  shoes  or  work  in 
which  there  is  only  one  flexible  sole  attached  to  the  upper,  and 
done  with  the  outside  turned  in. 

Lasting  has  been  the  most  difiticult  of  all  the  operations  from 
which  machinery  has  attempted  to  rout  hand-work.  The  work  of 
the  laster  is  to  pull  the  upper  tightly  over  a  la.st,  adju.st  to  it  the 
inner  sole,  insert  the  counter-shank,  and  fasten  the  upper  in  place. 
He  also  applies  the  outer  sole  to  the  upper,  but  does  nothing  fur- 
ther. Now,  the  irregular  shajje  of  the  upper,  requiring  looseness 
at  one  point,  stretching  here  and  pinching  there,  in  order  to  shape 
it  to  the  last,  nuikes  it  exceedingly'  hard  to  secure  a  machine  which 
will  do  it  witli  any  kind  of  success.  Patents,  however,  were  taken 
out  in  England  in  1842  for  a  machine  intended  to  perform  this 
work,  and  these  were  issued  in  this  country  in  1802.  Messrs.  McKay 
and  Cojieland  purchased  those  rights  in  1872,  and  ten  years  later 
was  introduced  what  is  known  as  the  Copeland  laster,  a  machine 
for  men's  work.  The  shoe  in  this  machine  lies  in  a  kind  of  matrix, 
imder  which  are  leather  girth  straps  attached  to  iron  fingers.  The 
shoe  is  held  stationary  while  these  fingers  move  up,  inward,  and 
<lown.     The  toe  and  heel  are  lasted  by  plates  which  are  mounted 

on  a  table  that  oscil- 
lates and  adapts  its 
motion  to  the  last. 
But  it  is  not  entire- 
ly inacliiiio-work,  as 
liand-pincers  are  used 
to  bring  the  uppers  to 
tlie  last.  For  women's 
and  misses'  .shoes  tlie 
Boston  Lasting  Ma- 
chine CoiHpany  has 
a  ditl'erent  invention. 
The  shoe  in  that  case 
is  lasted  on  a  jack,  the 
ui)})er  being  drawn 
over  by  pincers,  and 
the  shoe  itself  is  aftei-- 
ward  brought  up  to  the  nozzle  of  the  machine, contact  with  wliich 
starts  some  automatic  tack-driving  machinery,  and  the  shoes  are 
fastened  as  .sha])ed  with  groat  rapidity.  But  manufacturers  say 
tliat  tliore  is  much  to  be  accoinjilislied  yet  befort^  the  ])(»rfection  of 
hand-work  is  secincil  .iimI  I  lie  lingers  and  ]iiiicers  can  be  entii-ely 
dispensed  with. 

Tlie  making  of  tliese  lasts  is  a  considerable  industry  in  itself. 
Each  manufacturer  (••■irries  a  stock  of  fioin  two  thousand  to  four 
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thousand  of  tliciii,  and  they  have  to  ))»■  clianjijed  with  every  varia- 
tion in  tlie  style.  (Originally  shoe-lasts  were  wliittled  out  of  rouf^h 
blocks  of  wood  by  hand,  but  in  1815  Thomas  Blancliard,  well 
known  in  his  day  as  an  inventor,  devised  a  lathe  for  turning  them 
out  by  a  less  lal)orious  process.  A  ))attern  had  first  to  be  made, 
and  then  this  and  a  block  of  wood  were  tixed  on  the  same  axis  and 
made  to  revolve  around  a  common  center  in  a  swinging  lathe  by 
a  ])villey  and  belt  on  one  end  of  the  axis.  The  cutting  wheel  turned 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  to  it  were  attached  a  number  of  irregular 
cutters  which  acted  like  gouges  when  the  wheel  was  set  in  motion. 
This  wheel  was  placed  opposite  the  block,  while  opposite  the  i)at- 
teru  was  a  friction-wheel  of  the  same  size.  By  the  combined 
movements  of  this  axis  and  a  sliding  carriage  the  irregular  sur- 
face of  tlie  pattern  caused  the  axis  on  which  the  friction-wheel 
was  to  alternately  approach  and  recede,  and  this  motion  was  in 
turn  communicated  to  the  knife-w^heel.  The  result  was  that  a 
duplicate  of  the  pattern  was  produced  from  the  block  of  wood. 
The  last  lathe  has  been  improved  since  in  many  ways,  but  they  are 
all  based  on  the  principles  introduced  by  Blanchard. 

It  is  impossiljle  to  more  than  name  some  of  the  other  machines 
which  have  been  introduced  and  which  have  done  mvich  to  hasten 
the  manufacture  and  reduce  the  cost  of  foot-wear.  The  sole-die  ma- 
chine was  introduced  aboiit  1851,  operated  first  by  foot-power  and 
later  by  steam.  The  buffing  machine,  a  sanded  cylinder  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  velvety  finish  or  "  nap  "  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sole,  followed  in  1855,  and  the  eyeleting  machine  in  18G4.  Other 
machines  of  more  recent  date  are  the  beating-out  machine,  between 
the  forms  of  whicli  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  after  the  channel  groove 
has  been  filled  with  naphtha  cement,  is  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure ;  the  trimming  machine,  whose  revolving  knives  remove 
the  rough  edges  of  the  sole ;  the  burnishing  machine,  and  the  heel- 
ing machinery.  It  can  not  but  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
Americans  that  the  most  of  these  inventions  have  had  their  origin 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  that  those  that  did  not  so  originate 
have  received  their  greatest  development  liere.  The  e^fperiments 
in  England  with  the  sewing  and  nailing  machines  had  not  enough 
success  to  warrant  any  serious  claim  to  the  invention.  The  Ameri- 
can shoe-factory  is  tlie  triumph  of  American  ingenuity.  There  is 
no  better  word  than  "  ingenuity  "  to  describe  it.  It  stands  for  the 
discovery  of  no  new  princijile  in  mechanics.  It  represents  the  utili- 
zation of  no  new  force  in  Nature.  But  it  does  contain  within  it 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  adaptations  of  mechanical  principles 
already  known  and  the  most  marvelous  devices  for  supplanting 
the  work  of  the  fingers.  A  modern  shoe-factory  would  nuike  a 
fitting  monument  for  the  Patent  Office. 

To  realize  how  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  tanning 
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and  shoemaking  industries  has  cheapened  the  products  of  the 
latter,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  price  of  any  kind  of  goods  for 
a  series  of  years.  For  illustration,  take  women's  Polish  grain 
shoes,  men's  boots  and  brogans.  These  are  all  cheap  goods,  and 
as  the  prices  in  the  first  place  would  have  to  be  as  low  as  possible 
great  reductions  would  not  bo  expected.    Yet  note : 

Ladies  Polish  shoes  per  pair:  ]8Uo,  $2.25;  18G8,  81. 02^;  1870, 
$1.37i;  1875,S1.12i;  1880,  $0.95.  Brogans:  1865,  $1.75;  1870,  $1.50  J 
1880,  $1.30 ;  1885,  $1.20 ;  1890,  $1.05.  Men's  heavy  boots,  per  dozen 
pairs,  kip  and  double  half  soles  in  order:  1872,  $38  and  $25 ;  1880 
$26  and  $21.50 ;  1885,  $26  and  $20 ;  1890,  $21  and  $17. 

In  spite  of  all  competition  Massachusetts  has  retained  its  early 
grip  upon  the  shoe  industry,  and  within  its  factories  are  to  be  seen 
the  art  at  its  highest  and  its  results  at  their  best.  In  1845,  in  that 
State,  45,877  hands  made  20,896,312  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
in  1875  49,608  made  59,762,866  pairs— that  is,  an  increase  of  less 
than  one  tenth  in  the  manual  force  resulted  in  an  output  nearly 
three  times  as  great.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  however,  have 
considerable  interests  in  the  shoe  business,  and  factories  are  be- 
ginning to  spring  up  in  the  West  and  the  South.  Unfortunately, 
the  census  figures  for  the  last  decade  have  not  been  completed  ; 
but  the  following  table  will  tell  the  story  for  the  thirty  years  be- 
tween 1850  and  1880 : 


Whole  number  of  estab-  ) 
lishments ^ 

Persons  employci 

Capital 

Wages 

Uaterials  used 

Value  of  prodi'n 

Wages  per  employ^ 


18S0. 


1860. 


11,305 

12,487 

105,254 

123,029 

$12,924,919 

$23,358,527 

$21,622,608 

$30,938,920 

$23,848,374 

$42,729,649 

$63,967,408 

$91,891,498 

$205  43 

$251  48 

1870.' 


(  13,151 

{  23,428 

(     91,702 

j  135,880 

(  $37,519,019 

/  $48,994,366 

j  $42,504,444 

(  $51,972,712 

]  $80,502,718 

(  $93,582,528 

j  $146,704,055 

(  $181,644,090 

(  $463  50 

(  $382  46 


1880. 


(  +  1,959 

]   17,972 

j  111,162 

j  133,819 

(  $42,994,028 

$50,995,144 

$43,001,438 

i  $54,358,3(11 

$102,442,442 

$114,966,675 

$166,050,354 

\  $196,920,481 

j  $y87  21 

I  S3S1   07 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  between  1860 
and  1870  and  the  decrease  between  1870  and  1880  mean  no  decline 
in  the  industry.  This  change  results  from  the  tendency  toward 
consolidation  and  concentration.  Improved  machinery  has  en- 
abled large  producers  to  crowd  their  smaller  comjietitors  out  of 
the  business  or  to  force  them  into  combination.    The  same  move- 
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ment  is  manifest  in  other  manufacturing  industries,  like  cotton 
and  woolen.     The  decade  following  the  war  was  a  period  of 
enormous  individual  expansion,  while  that  succeeding  it  was  one 
of  corporate  extension.     This  fact  appears  in  the  marked  increase 
in  capital  and  productive  capacity  in  union  with  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  separate  factories.     That  the  forthcoming  census 
will  show  further  evidences  of  this  change  seems  certain  from 
the  reports  that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  ten  years  by  those  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the 
industry.     This  development,  however,  has  not  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  operatives,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  their  earn- 
ings since  the  introduction  of  machinery.    The  gain  has  been 
more  than  a  third,  as  indicated  by  the  above  table.     In  1885  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  net  profits  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State,  and  from  returns  received  from  2,344  private  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  firms,  employing  66,800  operatives,  the  average 
yearly  earnings  of  the  latter  were  $385.89 ;  and  from  23  corpora- 
tions, employing  2,731  operatives,  the  average  was  $417.06.     That 
would  give  for  the  3,366  concerns  annual  average  earnings  of 
$401.47  for  the  operatives,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  country  at 
large.    The  same  investigation  showed  that  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  boots  and  shoes  27"65  per  cent  was  charged  to  labor 
and  in  that  of  leather  17'07  per  cent  went  to  it.     This  compares 
with  38'84  in  cotton  goods,  20'72  in  woolen  goods,  and  2718  in  silk 
goods.     On  the  side  of  the  manufacturer  these  returns  showed  a 
net  profit  of  14'06  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  against  8'13  per  cent  in  leather,  0'65  in  cotton  goods, 
and  5"47  in  woolen  goods.    The  American  shoe  oj^eratives  as  a 
body  are  thrifty  and  prosperous,  and  certainly  much  better  paid 
than  their  fellow-craftsmen  abroad.     Skilled  operatives  in  this 
country  earn  from  $11  to  $18  a  week,  while  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land obtain  only  $5.50  to  $8.50,  and  in  Germany  $5  to  $6.50.    Mr. 
W.  L.  Terhune,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  in  an  account  of  a 
trip  among  the  shoe-factories  of  England,  says  that  the  skilled 
operatives  at  Northampton  told  him  that  they  averaged  only 
about  $6  a  week,  so  that  the  annual  earnings  for  the  best  paid  of 
them  scarcely  exceeded  $300.    With  the  extension,  or  rather  the 
over-extension,  of  the  business,  and  the  consequent  competition, 
there  have  come  cuts  in  wages  and  strikes ;  but  the  same  leaven  of 
unrest  prevails  in  the  other  old  industries,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  its  manifestation,  perhaps,  except  that  the  opera- 
tives and  manufacturers  in  the  shoe  industry  are  both  better  or- 
ganized than  in  other  branches. 

What  the  next  decade  has  in  store  for  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try can  be  only  a  matter  of  speculation.    At  present  the  machines 
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for  the  several  operations  arc  distinct.  "Will  some  genius  combine 
them  into  a  single  one  ?  Will  it  bo  possible  ever  to  throw  into  a 
hopper  a  side  of  leather  and  take  out  a  finished  shoe  ?  Such  a 
question  a])pears  absurd  to-day.  But  what  would  our  great- 
grandfathers have  thought  of  the  McKay  or  Goodyear  stitchers  ? 


BEGINNINGS  IN  BOTANY. 

Bt  BYRON   D.  HALSTED,  So.  D., 

PROFESSOB   OF   BOTANY    IN   BUTOERS   COLLEGE,   NEW   JERSEY. 

MUCH  has  been  said,  largely  in  a  theoretical  way,  concerning 
the  general  question  of  university  extension.  Various 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  by  another  year  definite  plans 
will  be  matured  for  the  popular  presentation  of  many  of  the  sub- 
jects that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  extension  movement  as 
now  understood  by  those  who  have  had  the  most  to  do  with 
the  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  writer  has  recently  finished  a  brief  course  in  botany,  and, 
as  the  method  pursued  differed  in  some  features  from  any  pre- 
viously followed,  there  may  be  sufficient  reason,  in  this,  for  pre- 
senting an  outline  of  the  ground  covered  and  the  ways  and  means 
employed  for  bringing  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  a  popular 
audience. 

The  course  consisted  of  six  meetings,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  fifty.  Each  session  extended  over  two  hours,  namelj', 
from  four  until  six  in  the  afternoon  of  successive  Fridays  for  six 
weeks  in  late  spring.  The  first  hour  of  each  exercise  was  devoted 
to  a  lecture,  and  the  following  were  the  subjects  considered :  (1) 
The  Seed,  its  Origin,  Structure,  and  Uses ;  (2)  the  Stem  and  Root ; 
(3)  the  Leaf,  its  Structure  and  Function ;  (4)  the  Flower,  its 
Form  and  Use ;  (5)  the  Fruit — Kinds  and  Functions ;  (C)  Ferns, 
Mosses,  Alga?,  and  Fungi. 

A  full  outline  of  these  lectures  was  furnished  each  pupil  in  a 
sixteen-page  syllabus,  and  the  points  covered  were  fully  illus- 
trated by  means  of  papier-mache  models  of  various  sorts  of 
plants,  by  numerous  wall-charts,  and,  best  of  all,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  living  specimens. 

The  lecture  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  class  exercise 
which  it  immediately  preceded.  In  this  latter  each  pupil  was 
furnished  with  a  seat  at  a  table  and  provided  with  specimens 
upon  which  to  work.  As  before  stated,  the  first  lecture  was  upon 
seeds.  This  embraced  the  whole  question  of  germination,  and 
for  a  portion  of  the  class-hour  attention  was  given  to  the  study 
of  seedling  plants,  each  pupil  having  specimens  of  young  corn 
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and  bean  plants  for  comparison.  These  two  seedlings,  because 
representing  the  two  great  types  of  flowering  plants,  namely,  the 
exogens  and  endogens,  made  it  possible  to  illustrate  the  leading 
features  of  each  by  contrast.  Sketches  and  descriptions  of  these 
were  made  during  the  hour  by  each  pupil.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  seeds  come  from  flowers,  and  that  the 
time  for  the  course  was  short,  a  half-hour  was 
spent  in  the  study  of  a  very  simple  flowei",  the 
spring  lily  {Erythronnini  americanum).  For 
this  purpose  a  blank  was  provided,  shown  in 
part  in  Fig.  1,  and  before  the  session  was 
through  the  various  parts  of  a  blossom  were 
learned.  Similar  blanks  were  given  the  pupil 
for  home  study,  and,  before  leaving,  each  was 
handed  a  box  containing  five  kinds  of  seeds — 
namely,  corn,  bean,  flax,  clover,  and  timothy — 
with  directions  for  sowing  in  a  box  or  flower- 
pot for  individual  home  study.  In  addition 
to  this  the  first  twenty  pages  of  Gray's  Re- 
vised Lessons  were  assigned  for  study.  The 
public  library  of  the  city  was  equipped  with 
a  full  list  of  reference-books  in  botany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course. 

The  second  lecture  embraced  a  considera- 
tion of  the  stem  and  root.  The  chief  differ- 
ences between  these  two  plant-members  were 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  with  specimens. 
Buds,  as  to  their  nature,  structure,  arrange- 
ment, etc.,  were  dwelt  upon,  followed  by  many 
illustrations  of  various  kinds  of  stems,  such 
as  tendrils,  spines,  and  numerous  forms  of 
subterranean  stems,  like  potato  tubers,  bulbs, 
and  root-stocks  of  many  plants.  Various  kinds 
of  roots  were  shown,  particular  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  functions  of  these  iinderground 
portions,  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  way 
in  which  the  soil  constituents  are  taken  up 
by  plants. 

The  first  half  of  the  class  exercise  of  the 
second  day  was  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
buds  of  the  horse-chestntit,  in  connection  with 
more  advanced  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  which  the  buds 
have  unfolded,  and  the  scales,  leaves,  and  flower-cluster  were  fully 
shown.  After  drawings  were  made  of  these,  and  a  study  of  the 
corn-stem  to  illustrate  the  second  type  of  stem  (endogen),  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  hour  was  occupied  with  work  on  two 
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1.  Is  the  FLOWEK— 
Perfect  ? 
Complete  f 
Regular  ? 
Symmetrical  ? 

8.  lBtlieCALT(X— 

GamoBepalonB  ? 
Poly^*epaloug  ? 
Free? 
Adherent  1 

3.  Is  the  COROLLA— 

Gamopelalous  ? 
Poljpetalous  ? 
Free? 
Adherent  ? 

4.  How  many  STAMENS  1 

Free. 
Adherent. 
Aiithere. 

Innate. 

Adnate. 

VerBatile. 

Filaments. 
Shape. 
Length. 

5.  How  many  PISTILS  f 

Free. 
Adherent. 
Stigma. 
Style. 
Ovary. 
Cells. 

Placentation. 
Ovules. 
Number. 
Position. 
Fruit. 
Seed. 

6.  INFLORESCENCE. 

7.  LEAVES. 

Arrangement. 

Venation. 

Shape. 

Base. 

Apex. 

Margin. 

Petiole. 

Stipules. 

8.  STEM. 

Exogenoua. 
Endogenous. 

9.  COMMON  NAME. 
10.  SCIENTIFIC  NAME. 

Fig.  1. 
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flowers  of  the  more  simple  tjrpes  gathered  from  the  fields  and 
furnished  in  abundance.  Specimens  of  these  plants,  with  blanks 
to  fill  in  connection  with  the  study  of  them,  were  taken  home  by 
the  puj)ils. 

At  this  session  a  report  of  the  daily  observations  of  the  seed- 
ling bean,  corn,  flax,  clover,  and  grass  was  submitted,  and  this 
work  in  the  home  garden  continued.  Twigs  were  assigned  for 
study  during  the  coming  week,  including  a  potato  tuber  that  had 
been  planted  by  each  pupil  the  week  before. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  subject  of  leaves  was  considered  as  to 
parts,  arrangement,  types  of  framework  (venation),  simple  and 
compound  forms,  and  various  peculiar  kinds  of  leaves  were 
shown,  as  pitchers,  fly-catchers,  etc.  It  was  in  this  lecture  that 
some  of  the  physiological  principles  of  vegetation  were  brought 
out,  including  the  taking  up  of  the  soil-water,  its  passage  to  the 
leaves,  and  the  manufacture  there,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
of  the  various  compounds,  as  sugar,  starch,  and  oil,  that  may  be 
afterward  employed  in  various  ways  in  the  economy  of  the  j^lant. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  pulp  of  the  leaf  was  shown 
by  diagrams,  and  an  insight  was  given  into  the  cellular  forma- 
tion of  tissues  and  their  combinations  into  tissue  systems.  A 
very  large  number  of  kinds  of  leaves  freshly  gathered  were  ex- 
hibited to  illustrate  the  many  terms  concerning  foliage  used  in 
the  classification  of  plants.  In  size  and  shape  these  varied 
through  all  gradations,  from  the  mere  scales  of  the  asparagus 
and  conservatory  "  smilax  "  to  those  of  the  garden  rhubarb ;  and 
of  the  compound  sorts,  from  the  barberry  with  a  single  leaflet  to 
those  of  the  columbine. 

The  class-hour  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  three  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  illustrated  as  many  widely  separated  types. 
Thus  the  wistaria  gave  large  peculiar  blossoms  of  the  pulse 
family,  and  in  this  connection  a  papier-mache  model  of  the  pea 
was  dissected  before  the  class,  thus  fully  illustrating  the  several 
parts,  even  to  the  coats  and  embryo  of  the  forming  seeds,  by 
means  of  a  separate  model  of  an  enlarged  pea-pod. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  the  flower  was  considered,  and,  while  the 
parts  had  been  previously  learned  in  class-work  with  specimens, 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  were  now  explained  by  means 
of  diagrams  and  specimens.  The  many  ways  in  which  the  pollen 
of  one  flower  is  brought  to  the  pistil  of  another  were  illustrated, 
and  the  fact  that  close  fertilization  is  tlie  exception  and  not  the 
rule  emphasized.  The  pupils  were  made  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  flower  arrangement  by  seeing  the  living  examples. 
Perhaps  fifty  kinds  of  plants  in  bloom  were  shown  to  illustrate 
not  only  inflorescence  but  the  form  and  union  of  the  several  parts 
of  individual  flowers. 
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During  the  second  hour  attention  was  called  to  the  analytical 
key  as  an  aid  in  classifying  plants,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  was 
instructed  by  carrying  three  plants  successively  through  the  key 
to  the  species.  At  the  same  time  blanks  were  filled  which  made 
a  record  of  each  student's  results  of  inspection.  Pupils  were  now 
ready  to  take  the  simpler  plants  and  classify  them  at  home,  which 
was  done  to  a  large  extent  by  some  members  of  the  class. 

The  fifth  lecture  was  a  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of 
fruits.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  large  list  of 
fruits,  freshly  gathered  from  the  field,  supplemented  with  several 
sorts  procured  at  the  store.  Various  seed-vessels  may  be  found 
in  the  spring  that  illustrate  fully  the  methods  of  opening  of  the 
dry  fruits  for  the  scattering  of  seeds,  and  these  were  drawn  upon 
at  this  seemingly  unseasonable  time  for  the  study  of  fruits  with 
excellent  results.  The  methods  of  pressing  and  mounting  plants 
were  practically  illustrated  at  the  close  of  the  hour,  and  a  portion 
of  a  herbarium  placed  within  reach  for  inspection. 

During  the  class-hour  fresh  specimens  were  supplied,  and  each 
pupil  worked  independently  in  large  part  in  determining  the 
species.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  fruits,  and  the  twisting 
of  the  cranesbill  awns,  for  example,  was  seen  by  all.  The  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  stamens  of  the  barberry  was  likewise  observed  by 
the  class  during  the  hour. 

For  home  work,  besides  the  twenty  pages  in  the  text  given  for 
each  lesson,  ten  questions  were  asked  in  the  syllabus,  the  answers 
to  which  were  handed  in  at  the  next  meeting,  along  with  the  re- 
ports upon  "  Topics  for  Study,"  likewise  given  in  the  syllabus. 
Thus,  under  Fruits,  two  of  the  questions  were  "  (4)  In  what  par- 
ticular does  a  strawberry  differ  from  a  rose  fruit  ?  (0)  Of  what 
advantage  to  a  plant  that  its  fruit  is  a  highly  colored  berry  ? " 
Under  "Topics  for  Study"  one  requirement  was  to  "make  draw- 
ings of  a  cross-section  of  an  orange  and  an  apple." 

The  sixth  and  last  lecture  of  the  course  considered  the  flower- 
less  plants,  or  those  forms  of  vegetation  which  are  propagated 
through  spores  and  not  by  means  of  seeds. 

Wliilo  upon  the  ferns,  several  species  in  quantity  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  the  method  for  classifying 
them  gone  through  with  while  the  descriptive  terms  necessary 
for  this  were  being  considered.  Plates  covered  with  fresh  mosses, 
some  sterile  and  others  in  fruit,  were  passed  around,  while  the 
manner  of  spore-formation  was  illustrated  by  a  large  ^:)ajJter- 
mache  model  of  the  moss  capsule,  that  was  dissected  before  the 
class.  Various  groups  of  fungi  were  considered,  some  of  the 
larger  forms  shown,  as  the  toad-stools,  shelf  fungi,  and  the  like, 
and  several  rusts  were  also  exhibited.  The  lecture  and  the  course 
closed  with  a  consideration  of  the  various  groups  of  sea-weeds, 
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specimens  of  which  wore  handed  around  the  class.  The  leading 
books  upon  the  several  families  of  cryptogams  were  shown,  espe- 
cially those  illustrating  the  subject  by  means  of  large  plates. 

It  was  announced  in  the  syllabus  that  the  examination  for  cer- 
tificates would  be  held  in  the  following  autumn,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  lecture  a  conference  was  held  with  the  candidates, 
about  twenty-live,  and  a  short  preliminary  examination  given 
them  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  syllabus.  This  portion  of 
the  class  was  instructed  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  of 
Gray's  Revised  Lessons,  and  encouraged  to  collect  specimens, 
study  and  classify  them,  and  make  a  herbarium  of  at  least  fifty 
species  to  in  part  represent  the  work  done  in  the  field. 

Thus  in  six  exercises  pupils  were  more  than  started  in  the 
study  of  plants,  and  there  is  no  question  that  a  groundwork  was 
laid  for  an  acquaintance  with  botany  that  should  be  one  of  con- 
stantly growing  interest  as  the  years  succeed  each  other. 


MICHAEL  SERVETUS:   REFORMER,  PHYSIOLOGIST, 
AND  MARTYR. 

Bt  CHARLES  McRAE. 

THE  sixteenth  century  produced  an  unusually  large  number  of 
famous  biologists.  To  it  belonged  Andreas  Vesalius,  the 
incomparable  anatomist,  and  his  teachers,  Sylvius  and  Winter  of 
Andemach ;  Columbus  of  Cremona,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation  of  the  blood  was  for  a  century  and  a  half 
ascribed;  and  Fallopius,  Eustachius,  Arantius,  Fabricius  of 
Aqiiapendente,  and  Cai^salpinus — men  whose  names  have  become 
familiar  to  every  student  of  anatomy.  Foremost,  perhaps,  among 
these  illustrious  workers  stands  the  name  of  Michael  Serve tus, 
the  physiologist  and  liberal  thinker,  who  was  burned  to  death  as 
a  heretic  at  Geneva  in  1553,  and  whose  life  and  tragic  end  have 
ever  since  excited  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  mankind. 

Michael  Servetus  was  born  in  Aragon  or  in  Navarre  about  the 
y«ar  1509.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Sara- 
gossa,  from  which,  in  1528,  he  was  sent  as  a  law  student  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  Here  he  may  have  read  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  for  several  of  the  latter  were  translated  into  Spanish  soon 
after  their  publication.  But  whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  after 
staying  two  or  three  years  at  Toulouse  he  acquired  certain  views 
which  were  antagonistic  to  some  of  the  generally  received  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  and  which  influenced  the  whole  of  his  subse- 
quent life. 

Quitting  the  university,  he  went — in  what  position  it  is  un- 
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known — with  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Qiiintana,  who  was  con- 
fessor to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  to  Bologna,  to  the  coronation 
of  that  monarch.  And  here,  in  Italy,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
met  with  opinions  which  strengthened  his  desire  for  liberty  of 
thought,  for  about  this  time  he  thvis  expresses  himself :  "  For  my 
own  part  I  neither  agree  nor  disagree  in  every  particular  with 
either  Catholic  or  Reformer.  Both  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have 
something  of  truth  and  something  of  error  in  their  views ;  and, 
while  each  sees  the  other's  shortcomings,  neither  sees  his  own. 
God,  in  his  goodness,  give  us  all  to  understand  our  errors,  and 
incline  us  to  put  them  away."  .  ,  . 

Leaving  Bologna,  the  emperor  with  his  suite  proceeded  to 
Germany  to  hold  the  Diet  of  Augsbiirg.  And  here  Servetus 
probably  saw  and  spoke  to  some  of  the  leading  Reformers. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  he  quitted  the  service  of  Quintana, 
and  we  find  him  seeking  the  friendship  of  certain  of  the  Reform- 
ers, CEcolampadius  and  Bucer.  He  must  have  had  the  power  of 
winning  friends,  for  Bucer,  in  a  letter,  speaks  of  him  as  his  dear 
son,  " filius  mens  dilecfus." 

In  1531  Servetus  jiublished  at  Hagenau  his  first  book,  De 
Trinitatis  Erroribus.  This  production  of  a  young  man  only 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  crude  as  it  was,  excited 
remark  from  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  the  Table-Talk  of 
1532  Luther  refers  to  it  as  "a  fearfully  wicked  book  which  had 
lately  come  out  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Vision- 
aries like  the  writer  do  not  seem  to  fancy  that  other  folks  as  well 
as  they  may  have  had  temptations  on  this  subject.  But  the  sting- 
did  not  hold ;  I  set  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  against 
my  thoughts  and  got  free." 

Melanchthon  confesses  he  has  read  Servetus  much.  "I  see 
him  indeed  sufficiently  sharp  and  subtle  in  disputation,  but  I  do 
not  give  him  credit  for  much  depth.  He  is  possessed,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  confused  imaginations,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  well 
matured  on  the  subjects  he  discusses." 

OScolampadius  wrote :  "  Our  senate  have  forbidden  the  Span- 
iard's book  to  be  sold  here.  They  have  asked  my  opinion  of  its 
merits,  and  I  have  said  that  as  the  writer  does  not  acknowledge 
the  co-eternity  of  the  Son,  I  can  in  no  wise  approve  of  it  as  a 
whole,  although  it  contains  much  else  that  is  good." 

Servetus  now  followed  this  with  Two  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity, 
explanatory  and  additional  to  the  former  work.  Thus  he  pub- 
lished two  books  against  the  principal  dogma  of  the  Church  in 
less  than  two  years,  without  hesitating  to  put  his  name  on  the 
title-page  of  both.  He  was  very  young,  extremely  zeaknis  for  his 
new  opinion,  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  tlie  principles  of 
the  Reformers.    He  may  have  thought  that  if  they  wrote  freely 
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about  tho  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  why  should  he  not 
inquire  into  tho  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  the 
reception  afforded  to  his  two  works  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  committed  an  imprudent  act  in  allowing 
his  name  to  appear  as  the  autlior,  and  he  accordingly  changed  his 
name  and  retired  to  Lyons.  The  name  he  now  assumed,  and  by 
which  ho  was  always  afterward  known,  was  Michael  Villeneuve, 
or  Villanovanus,  after  tho  town  of  Villanueva,  in  Aragon,  from 
which  he  probably  came. 

At  Lyons  he  found  work  as  a  corrector  for  the  press,  at  the 
publishing  firm  of  the  Brothers  Trechsel,  and  he  edited  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  description  of  Palestine  which  this 
book  contained,  although  really  an  extract  and  not  an  original 
statement  by  Servetus,  was  quoted  against  him  eighteen  years 
afterward  when  he  was  tried  for  his  life  at  Geneva.  It  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  Know,  however,  most  worthy  reader,  that  it 
is  mere  boasting  and  untruth  when  so  much  of  excellence  is 
ascribed  to  this  land ;  the  experience  of  merchants  and  others, 
travelers  who  have  visited  it,  proving  it  to  be  inhospitable,  bar- 
ren, and  destitute  of  all  charm.  Wherefore  you  may  say  that  the 
land  was  jp^'omised,  indeed,  but  is  of  little  promise  when  spoken  of 
in  every-day  terms." 

The  latter  part  of  the  following  description  of  the  Germans, 
which  is  given  in  this  book,  looks  like  an  expression  of  Servetus's 
own  opinion :  "  Hungary  is  commonly  said  to  produce  oxen, 
Bavaria  swine,  Franconia  onions,  turnips,  and  licorice,  Swabia 
harlots,  Bohemia  heretics*  Switzerland  butchers,  Westphalia 
cheats,  and  the  whole  couVtry  gluttons  and  drunkards.  The 
Germans,  however,  are  a  religious  people ;  not  easily  turned  from 
opinions  they  have  once  espoused,  and  not  readily  persuaded  to 
concord  in  matters  of  schism,  every  one  valiantly  and  obstinately 
defending  the  heresy  he  has  himself  adopted," 

While  thus  working  at  Lyons,  Servetus  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Doctor  Campeggius,  to  whose  influence  it  was  perhaps 
due  that  he  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  To  carry 
out  this  determination  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  university  under  Johannes  Guinterus  (Winter  of 
Andornach)  and  Sylvius.  Here  he  had  as  a  fellow-student 
Andreas  Vesalius,  the  famous  anatomist,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Servetus,  their  teacher  Winter  makes  a  laudatory  reference  some 
time  afterward.  Writing  in  the  preface  to  his  Anatomical  Insti- 
tutions, published  in  15:)0,  Winter  informs  his  readers  that  he 
"  had  been  effectually  aided  in  tho  preparation  of  the  work,  first 
by  Andreas  Vesalius,  a  young  man,  by  Hercules!  singularly  pro- 
ficient in  anatomy ;  and  after  him  by  Michael  Villanovanus,  dis- 
tinguished   by  his    literary  acquirements    of    every  kind,  and 
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scarcely  second  to  any  in  his  knowledge  of  tlie  teaching  of 
Galen." 

After  taking  his  degree,  Servetus  lectured  in  Paris  on  geome- 
try and  astrology.  The  lectures  on  the  latter  suliject  involved 
him  in  a  dispute  with  the  university;  and  in  March,  1538,  we  find 
him  defending  by  counsel  a  suit  that  was  brought  against  him  by 
the  medical  faculty  on  account  of  these  lectures.  In  1537  he 
wrote  a  little  book,  Syruporum  Universa  ratio,  the  most  popular, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  writings,  containing  six  lectures  on  digestion, 
with  one  chapter — the  fifth — devoted  to  the  composition  and  use 
of  sirups,  or  tisanes. 

In  June,  1538,  he  was  at  the  University  of  Louvain  study- 
ing tlaeology  and  Hebrew ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father  written 
from  this  place,  he  explains  that  he  has  left  Paris,  owiug  to 
the  death  of  his  master,  but  hopes  to  return  soon.  After  prac- 
ticing as  a  doctor  for  a  short  time  at  Charlieu,  he  continued 
his  stvidies  for  part  of  1510  at  the  University  of  Moutpellier, 
where  unusual  facilities  were  at  that  time  afforded  to  medical 
students. 

At  Paris,  some  years  before,  Servetus  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Pierre  Paumier,  a  man  of  learned  tastes,  Avho  was  now 
Archbishoi)  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny.  At  his  invitation  the  Span- 
iard took  up  his  residence  at  Vienne,  and  there  appears  to  have 
lived  in  qiiiet  seclusion  from  1511  to  1553.  His  professional  work 
was  not  too  heavy  to  allow  of  his  taking  up  literary  pursuits  also. 
He  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  he 
annotated  the  Latin  Bible  of  Pagnini.  In  his  preface  to  the  latter 
work  he  intimates  what  he  considers  to  be  the  proper  method  of 
interpreting  the  i^rophetical  books.  He  says  that  people  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews  easily  think 
the  historical  and  literal  sense  of  no  importance ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  they  ridiculously  follow  a  mystical  interpretation 
everywliere.  "  Wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  I  would  desire  you  again 
and  again.  Christian  reader,  to  get  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
in  the  first  place,  and,  after  that,  diligently  to  apply  yourself  to 
the  study  of  Jewish  history,  before  you  enter  upon  the  reading  of 
the  prophets." 

One  of  the  gravest  charges  brought  against  Servetus  by  Calvin 
was  that  by  such  a  method  of  interpretation  "this  impostor  has 
dared  to  give  such  a  wrong  turn  to  the  passages  (contained  in  the 
fifty-third  chai)tor  of  Isaiah)  as  to  interpret  them  of  Cyrus.  So 
that  wluUever  the  prophet  has  with  great  jjcrspicuity,  and  with 
tlie  utmost  force  of  expression,  discoursed,  this  jH-rfidious  villain 
has  blotted  out  {delevit  hie  perfidus  nehulo)." 

Hero  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  no  one  would  pretend 
that  Servetus  was  a  biblical  critic  and  expositor,  yet  his  method 
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of  looking  first  for  the  historical  and  literal  meaning  is  the 
method  of  the  modern  school  of  scriptural  exegesis. 

The  book  which  immediately  brought  about  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  Servetus  was  called  Christianismi  Restitutio — the 
Restoration  of  Christianity.  It  contained,  besides  a  series  of 
chapters  setting  forth  the  various  theological  tenets  of  the  au- 
thor, tliirty  letters  addressed  to  Calvin.  The  views  of  the  writer, 
although  fantastical,  and  in  many  instances  unintelligible,  often 
exhibit  a  broad  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  always  breathe  intense 
earnestness.  He  appears  to  have  felt  himself  impelled  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions  on  these  theological  matters,  and  to  have  come 
to  regard  this  as  his  mission  in  life,  which  must  be  fulfilled  at 
any  risk.  So  much,  at  least,  is  clear  from  the  invocation  to  Christ, 
with  which  he  closes  his  introduction.  "Thou  hast  taught  us 
that  the  light  is  not  to  be  hidden,  so  woe  to  me  unless  I  evangel- 
ize." *  He  seems  even  to  have  thought  that  he  had  his  vocation 
shadowed  out  to  him  in  his  name.  The  angel  Michael  led  the 
embattled  hosts  of  heaven  to  war  against  the  dragon ;  and  he, 
Michael  Servetus,  had  been  chosen  to  le.ad  the  angels  on  earth 
against  Antichrist ! 

This  book  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world.  Two  copies 
only  are  known  to  be  extant — one  at  Paris  and  another  at 
Vienna.  A  copy  of  the  latter,  i:)rinted  in  1790,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  this  work,  while  writing  on  the  Trinity  (Book  V),  Servetus 
introduces  certain  pliysiological  statements  in  order  to  illustrate 
some  of  his  theological  speculations.  The  passage,  although  lost 
to  the  world  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  has  long  ago  become 
famous.  It  was  first  brought  to  light  in  AVotton's  Reflections 
\ipon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  published  in  London  in  1004. 
It  proves  that  the  knowledge  which  Servetus  possessed  of  the  way 
by  which  the  blood  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  a  step  bej^ond  tliat  reached 
by  Galen.  The  latter  had  taught  that  the  blood,  for  the  most 
part,  passed  through  the  septum,  fi-om  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
other.  Servetus  wrote:  "This  communication"  (i.  e.,  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  left)  "does  not  take  place 
through  the  septum,  partition,  or  midwall  of  the  heart,  as  com- 
monly believed,  bxit  by  another  admirable  contrivance,  the  blood 
being  transmitted  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  pulmonary 
vein,  by  a  lengthened  passage  through  the  lungs,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  elaborated  and  becomes  of  a  crimson  color.  Jlingled 
with  the  inspired  air  in  this  passage,  and  freed  from  fuliginous 

*  "  Lucernam  non  esse  abscoDdendaoi,  tu  nos  docuisti,  ut  vte  mihi  sit  nisi  evangelizcm." 
Christ.  Restit.,  p.  2. 
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vapors  by  the  act  of  expiration,  the  mixture  being  now  complete 
in  every  respect,  and  the  blood  become  fit  dwelling-place  of  the 
vital  spirit,  it  is  finally  attracted  by  the  diastole,  and  reaches  tjie 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart."  He  then  goes  on  to  give  as  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  (1)  the  various  conji^nctions  and 
communications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  pulmonary  vein  in 
the  lungs,  and  (3)  the  great  size  of  the  piilmonary  artery,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it ;  both  being  much 
larger  than  would  be  required  for  the  mere  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 
He  concludes  that  the  septum,  seeing  that  it  is  without  vessels  and 
special  properties,  is  not  fitted  to  permit  the  communication  in 
question, "  although,"  he  adds,  "  it  may  be  that  some  transudation 
takes  place  through  it."  *  This  unfortunate  qualification  of  what 
he  has  so  distinctly  afiirmed  just  before — namely,  that  the  com- 
munication does  not  take  place  through  the  septum — is  not  very 
intelligible ;  for  if  he  believed  the  blood  to  soak  through  the  sep- 
tum, his  theory  difl^ers  but  little  from  that  of  Galen,  and  yet  Ser- 
vetus  call^  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  he  is  declaring  was 
unknown  to  Galen,  f 

Pi-of.  Huxley  X  points  out  that  Servetus  quotes  neither  observa- 
tion nor  experiment  in  favor  of  the  imperviousness  of  the  septum. 
But  neither  does  Realdus  Columbus,*  who  correctly  described  the 
lesser  circulation  in  1559,  and  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
was  very  early  ascribed.  ||  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  work 
in  which  Servetus  introduces  his  discovery  is  not  a  treatise  on 
physiology,  and  that  the  whole  passage  being  brought  in  by  way 
of  illustration  is  not  fully  treated. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Servetus  held  (1)  that  the  blood  in  a 
great  stream  passes  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the 
lungs ;  (2)  that  in  the  lungs,  and  not  in  the  left  ventricle,  it  is 
purified;  and  (3)  that  from  the  lungs  it  passes  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  thence  into  the 
arteries. 

From  these  statements  of  fact  Servetus  quickly  passes  to  meta- 
physical speculations.  He  has  before  said :  "  There  are  three  sorts 
of  spirits  in  the  human  body — namely,  natural,  vital,  and  animal — 
which  are  not  in  reality  three,  but  two  distinct  spirits  only ;  the  ar- 
teries communicating  by  anastomoses,  the  vital  spirit  to  the  veins, 
in  which  it  is  called  natural.  The  first  spirit  then  is  the  blood, 
whose  seat  is  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  body;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  vital  spirit,  whose  seat  is  the  heart  and  arteries ;  the 

*  "  Licet  aliquid  resudare  possit."    Christ.  Ecstit.,  p.  171. 
t  Christ.  Restit.,  p.  171. 

\  Foitiiif;litly  Keview,  Febrimry,  187S. 

*  He  l{o  Auatoniica  lioiildi  Columbi  IVemonensis,  1559,  p.  177. 
Opera  Cbirurgica  Anibrosii  Para'i,  151)4,  \i.  116. 
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third  is  the  animal  spirit,  whose  seat  is  iu  the  brain  and  nerves." 
Now,  he  goes  on  to  suppose  that  the  blood,  having  received  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  the  breath  of  life,  is  sent  by  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  arteries.  The  purest  part  ascends  to  the  base 
of  the  brain,  where  it  is  more  refined  and  changed  from  the  vital 
to  the  animal  spirit,  and  acts  upon  the  mass  of  the  brain,  which 
is  incapable  of  reasoning  without  its  stimulus.  From  this,  and 
much  more  which  is  unintelligible,  it  appears  jjlain  that  Servetus 
had  read  the  schoolmen,  and  was  imbued  with  their  methods  of 
reasoning. 

To  get  published  a  book  filled,  as  the  Christianismi  Restitutio 
was,  with  theological  opinions  repugnant  alike  to  Catholics  and 
Reformers,  was  no  easy  task.  And  in  effecting  his  purpose  Ser- 
vetus exercised  great  caution  and  ingenuity.  At  Vienne,  where 
he  had  lived  for  twelve  years,  was  a  publisher  named  Arnoullet, 
whom,  with  the  printer  Geroult,  Servetus  took  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  engaged  not  only  to  pay  the  whole  expenses,  but 
also  to  add  a  gratuity  of  a  hundred  crowns.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  printing  should  not  be  carried  on  at  the  ordinary  place 
of  business,  but  that  a  small  house  at  some  distance  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  printing  was  commenced  on  St. 
Michael's  day,  and  in  throe  or  four  mouths  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  book  were  ready. 

No  name  appeared  on  the  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
book  immediately  over  the  date  the  initials  "  M.  S.  V."  were 
placed,  and  at  page  199,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dialogue 
between  Michael  and  Petrus,  the  latter  is  made  to  say :  "  Here 
he  is ;  Servetus  is  here,  of  whom  I  was  speaking."  The  reference 
made  in  the  preface  to  former  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
introduction  of  Michael  and  Peter  as  interlocutors,  just  as  had 
been  done  in  the  Dialogue  on  the  Trinity  twenty  years  before, 
rendered  it  easy  to  establish  that  Michael  Servetus  and  Michael 
Villeneuve  were  one  and  the  same  man. 

The  whole  stock  of  books,  when  ready,  was  made  up  into  bales 
of  one  hundred  each,  and  sent  away,  the  greater  part  to  Lyons,  to 
the  care  of  a  type-founder  named  Pierre  Merrin,  who  believed 
that  the  packets  contained  nothing  but  blank  paper.  It  was 
probably  intended  to  forward  them,  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered,  to  Genoa  and  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  unknown  to  Servetus,  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  a 
letter  giving  particulars  of  the  printing  of  it,  were  dispatched  to 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  probably  by  some  one  at  Lyons,  who  had 
friends  at  Vienne,  and  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  both  Ser- 
vetus and  Calvin.  Armed  with  this  evidence  against  the  Span- 
iard, Calvin  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Vienne  by  a  young 
man  named  William  Trie,  denouncing  Servetus,  and  inclosing 
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the  first  few  sheets  of  the  Christianismi  Restitutio.  By  a  subse- 
quent mail  he  sent  by  the  same  man  about  twenty  letters,  which 
he  had  received  from  time  to  time  from  Servetus.  On  this  the 
latter  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  prison  on  the  pretense  of 
being  required  to  see  some  sick  prisoner.  He  was  immediately 
examined  closely  as  to  his  early  history  and  the  meaning  of  some 
of  his  writings.  Taken  by  surprise,  as  he  was,  he  ap])ears  to  have 
prevaricated,  and  tried  to  hide  his  identity  with  the  author  of  De 
Trinitatis  Erroribus,  by  pretending  that  in  his  letters  with  Cal- 
vin he  had  personated  Servetus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion. Facts  looked  very  black  against  him,  but  he  probably  had 
very  powerful  friends,  and  it  may  have  been  with  the  connivance 
of  some  of  them  that  two  days  afterward  he  made  his  escape  from 
prison.  The  whole  plot  was  soon  ferreted  out  by  Matthew  Ory, 
the  Inquisitor;  the  books  were  seized,  and  Servetus  was  con- 
demned "  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of  a  thoi;sand  livres,  to  be  paid 
to  the  King  of  Dauphiny " ;  and  the  sentence  went  on, "  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  taken  he  shall  be  drawn  in  a  dung-cart,  with  his 
books,  on  the  market-day  and  hour,  from  the  gate  of  the  Royal 
Palace,  through  the  streets  and  accustomed  places,  to  the  common 
hall  of  the  present  city,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  called  Char- 
neve,  and  there  he  shall  be  burnt  alive,  with  a  slow  fire,  until 
his  body  shall  be  reduced  to  ashes.  In  the  mean  time  the  present 
sentence  shall  be  executed  in  effigy,  with  which  the  said  books 
shall  be  burnt." 

This  sentence  was  duly  carried  out  on  June  17,  1553,  the  effigy 
and  five  bales  of  books  being  burned  to  ashes. 

Of  such  action  as  Calvin's  in  thus  betraying  what  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  the  confidence  of  a  letter,  into  the  hands 
of  a  professed  enemy  of  both,  Erasmus  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  are  not  ignorant  how  abhorrent,  I  do  not  say  from 
virtue,  but  entirely  from  all  humanity,  it  is  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  friendship;  forasmuch  as  wo  detest  even  those  who,  after  a 
breach  of  friendship,  shall  divulge  what  Avas  said  in  confidence 
before ;  nor  can  those  of  a  generous  disposition  suffer  themselves 
to  betray  tliat  which  they  know,  from  the  confidence  of  ancient 
friendship,  will  expose  one  to  the  resentment  of  his  greatest 
enemies." 

Having  escaped  from  Vienne,  Servetus  probably  remained  in 
hiding  first  at  Lyons.  But  the  discovery  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation,  made  it  imperative  that  he  should 
get  out  of  France.  Many  Spaniards  were  settled  at  Naples,  and 
thither  he  now  seems  to  have  determined  to  push  his  way.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  probably  because  ho  expected  more  leniency 
from  Refornu-rs  than  from  Catholics,  lie  preferred  to  go  through 
Switzerland  rather  tlian  Piedmont.     Ho  reached  Geneva,  and 
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lodged  at  the  Rose  Inn,  intending  to  go  by  boat  to  Lausanne  on 
his  way  to  Zurich.  Calvin,  however,  learned  that  he  was  in  the 
town,  and  he  immediately  informed  the  first  syndic,  and  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended;  and  here  he  was  kept  while  proceed- 
ings were  being  taken  against  him,  from  August  14th  to  Octo- 
ber 37th. 

The  people  of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1553,  were,  and  had  been  for 
several  years,  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  struggling  desper- 
ately with  each  other  for  the  supremacy.  The  austerity  and 
tyranny  of  Calvin  had  aroused  against  him  many  opponents,  and 
it  seemed  now  as  if  these  vfere  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  ends 
for  which  they  had  been  so  long  striving.  Calvin's  earliest 
attempts  at  ruling  the  Genevese  had  soon  met  with  failure.  He 
had  first  settled  in  Geneva  in  153G,  but  so  unpopular  had  he 
become  in  two  years  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Farel,  were  for- 
mally banished  from  the  city.  Passing  from  Basle  to  Strasburg,he 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  city  as  Professor  of  The- 
ology. But  after  two  years,  in  response  to  a  deputation  which 
came  and  besought  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  consented  to  go  back, 
and  in  September,  1541,  he  took  up  his  old  position  under  greater 
advantages  than  before.  He  then  laid  before  the  Council  the 
draft  of  his  ordinances  respecting  church  discii)line,  and  these 
were  at  once  accepted.  A  consistory  was  formed,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  clergymen,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  laymen, 
"  to  watch  over  the  support  of  the  pure  doctrine  and  of  morals." 
The  tribunal  called  everybody,  without  exception,  to  account  for 
his  slightest  words  or  actions,  and  referred  cases,  where  ecclesi- 
astical censure  was  not  sufiicient,  to  the  Council.  Thus  Calvin 
had  made  himself  director  of  the  conduct  as  well  as  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Genevese.  His  spirit  governed  exclusively  in  the  Council 
as  in  the  Consistory,  and  no  one  could  hope  to  succeed  who  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  Calvin. 

Twelve  years  of  such  bondage,  however,  had  not  been  borne 
by  the  Genevese  without  indication  of  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  Council  declared  that  clergymen  could  no  longer  be 
admitted  to  its  meetings,  although  they  had  not  been  previously 
excluded;  men  who  were  under  the  consistorial  ban  for  some 
infringement  of  discipline  were  chosen  as  councilors,  and  even 
open  hostility  was  shown  to  Calvin,  who  wrote :  "  The  accumii- 
latod  rancor  of  their  hearts  breaks  out  from  time  to  time ;  so  that 
when  I  show  myself  in  the  street,  the  curs  are  hounded  on  me." 

To  the  great  misfortune  of  Servetus  it  was  at  such  a  time  as 
this  that  he  arrived  in  Geneva.  His  case  became  the  subject  of 
dispute  over  which  the  two  factions  fought  one  of  their  bitterest 
struggles ;  and  although  Calvin  had  declared  some  years  before 
that  if  the  Spaniard  ever  came  to  that  city  he  should  not  escape 
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with  his  life,*  yet  probably  the  relentless  Reformer  -was  now  bent 
on  his  destruction  quite  as  much  by  a  desire  to  defeat  the  opposite 
party  as  by  the  personal  hatred  he  had  for  Servetus. 

The  nominal  prosecutor  of  Servetus  was  a  creature  of  Calvin's 
— a  certain  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine — who,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  had  not  only  to  bind  himself  over  to  continue  the  suit  to  a 
conclusion,  but  also  to  go  to  prison  with  the  accused  man,  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  lex  talionis,  to  engage, 
in  case  his  charges  were  not  made  good,  to  landergo  the  penalty 
that  would  have  fallen  on  the  accused  had  they  been  established. 

Thirty-eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  advanced  against 
Servetus.  One  of  these  was  that  he  had  defamed  Mr.  Calvin  and 
the  doctrine  that  he  preached.  To  this  Servetus  replied  that  he 
had  had  abusive  language  from  Calvin,  and  that  he  had  only 
answered  in  the  same  terms.  La  Fontaine  produced  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  the  annotated  Bible,  the  Christiauismi  Restitutio,  and 
certain  MS.  letters,  and  Servetus  admitted  that  he  was  the  author 
of  all.  It  having  been  considered  now  that  sufficient  evidence 
had  been  furnished  to  warrant  prosecution  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  court  relieved  La  Fontaine  of  all  charge,  damage,  and 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  Servetus  was  committed  for  trial. 

At  the  trial,  passages  from  Ptolemy's  Geography  as  to  the 
character  of  Palestine  were  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  heretical 
opinions  of  the  prisoner,  and  when  the  latter  added  that  the  notes 
contained  nothing  harmful,  or  that  was  not  true,  Calvin  himself 
warmly  interposed.  And  writing  afterward  aboiit  the  event,  he 
says :  "  When  Servetus  stood  so  plainly  convicted  of  this  his  im- 
piety he  had  nothing  to  allege  in  his  vindication.  The  filthy  cur, 
laying  aside  all  shame,  asserted  in  one  word  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  it." 

The  annotations  of  the  Pagnini  Bible  were  produced  again,  and 
Servetus  was  examined  as  to  his  method  of  interpreting  pro- 
phetical passages,  and  then  the  meaning  of  certain  extracts  from 
the  Christiauismi  Restitutio  was  inquired  into,  and  a  letter  from 
Servetus,  written  about  six  years  before  to  Abel  Pepin,  a  preacher 
at  Geneva,  was  put  in.  It  contained  two  remarkable  passages : 
"  It  is  perhaps  far  from  agreeable  to  you  that  I  should  concern 
myself  with  Michael's  war  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  that  I  should 
desire  to  bring  you  into  the  strife.  But  do  so  much  as  consider 
that  passage  narrowly,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  who  the  men 
were  to  be  who  would  engage  in  that  quarrel,  namely,  such  as 
were  resolved  to  expose  their  lives  to  death  for  the  blood  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  That  I  must  die  for  the  cause  I 
have  espoused  I  certainly  know ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  cast  down 

*  In  a  letter  from  Calvin  to  Fare),  dated  Ides  of  February,  1046.    Now  in  Paris  Library. 
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on  that  account,  since  by  tliat  I  shall  bo  a  disciple  made  like  to 
liis  master." 

Some  daj's  afterward  Calvin  came  into  court  attended  by  all 
the  miuistei's  of  Geneva,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  was  opposed  to  that  of 
Servetus.  After  Calvin  and  the  prisoner  had  had  a  long  dispute 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  iwrsona,  the  court  adjourned,  but 
before  doing  so  the  judges  gave  permission  for  Servetus  to  be 
provided,  at  his  own  cost,  with  such  books  as  he  needed,  which 
could  be  obtained  in  Geneva  or  Lyons.  Some  paper  and  ink,  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  now  for  the  first  time  furnished,  enabled 
him  to  send  in  a  petition  on  the  following  day.  In  this  he  p(jinted 
out  that  the  prosecution,  as  a  criminal,  of  a  man  on  account  of 
the  views  he  held  on  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and 
to  the  ancient  Church ;  and  he  begged  that,  as  he  was  a  foreigner, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  of  how 
he  should  proceed,  he  might  be  allowed  an  advocate.  But  to  this 
very  reasonable  request,  although  subsequently  repeated  more 
than  once,  the  judges  did  not  accede. 

The  Syndics  and  Council  of  Geneva  now  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  authorities  of  Vienne,  asking  that  the  documents  connected 
with  the  trial  of  Michael  Villeneuve  might  be  sent  to  them  ;  and, 
three  days  after,  they  received  a  letter  saying  that  these  docu- 
ments could  not  bo  forwarded,  but  that,  if  the  prisoner  were 
delivered  over  to  them,  the  sentence  already  passed  on  him  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  Servetus  was  hereupon  asked  if  he  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  or  to  be  sent  back  to 
Vienne.  Knowing  full  well  that  a  cruel  death  most  certainly 
awaited  him  in  France,  and  hoping  that  no  such  punishment  was 
in  store  for  him  here,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  besought  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  what  they  would  with  him,  but  in  no  case  to  send  him 
back  to  Vienne. 

The  trial  was  accordingly  continued. 

Meanwhile,  Servetus  lay  in  one  of  the  foul  cells  set  apart  for 
criminals  of  the  lowest  class,  and  we  find  him  writing  in  a  peti- 
tion, dated  September  15th:  "Calvin  is  resolved  that  I  should  rot 
in  a  prison  to  please  him.  I  am  eaten  up  with  lice.  My  hose  are 
worn  to  pieces  and  I  have  no  change,  nor  another  doublet,  and 
only  one  shirt,  and  that  in  tatters." 

Another  petition,  dated  a  week  later,  ends  with  the  words: 
"  Wherefore,  my  lords,  I  desire  that  my  false  accuser  should  be 
punished  jxina  talioni.'i,  and  confined  to  prison  as  I  am,  till  he 
or  I  be  condemned  to  death  or  to  some  other  punishment.  I  am 
willing  to  die  if  he  is  not  convicted  both  of  this  and  other  things 
which  I  shall  lay  to  his  charge.  I  beg  of  you,  my  lords,  to  do  me 
justice.     Justice,  my  lords,  justice ! " 

TOi.  xu. — 39 
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Finally,  on  October  10th,  comes  his  last  appeal :  "  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since  I  desired  to  have  a  hearing,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 
I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  deny  me  what 
you  would  not  deny  a  Turk,  when  I  beg  you  to  do  me  justice.  I 
have  several  things  to  tell  you  that  are  very  important  and  neces- 
sary. As  to  what  you  may  have  ordered  to  be  done  for  me  in  the 
way  of  cleanliness,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  that  I  am  in  a  more  miserable  condition  than  ever.  In 
addition  to  which,  I  suffer  terribly  from  the  cold  and  from  colic, 
and  my  rupture,  which  causes  me  miseries  of  other  kinds  that  I 
should  feel  shame  in  writing  about  more  particularly.  It  is  very 
cruel  that  I  am  neither  allowed  to  speak  nor  to  have  my  pressing 
wants  supplied.  For  the  love  of  God,  my  lords,  either  in  pity  or 
in  duty,  give  some  orders  in  my  behalf." 

During  this  time  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to 
the  different  Swiss  churches,  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  case  of  Servetus.  The  answers  came  back  in  due  course, 
and  the  Spaniard  was  declared  to  be  an  intolerable  monster  of 
impiety,  and  to  have  revived  the  wicked  errors  "with  which 
Satan  did  formerly  disturb  the  Church."  The  Church  of  Zurich 
was  more  vehement  than  the  rest  in  exhorting  the  magistrates  to 
deal  severely  with  him. 

0x1  the  morning  of  October  37th,  Servetus  was  summoned  "  to 
learn  the  pleasure  of  my  lords  the  Councilors  and  Justices  of 
Geneva,"  and  before  the  porch  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  heard  his 
condemnation :  "  To  be  burned  alive,  along  with  thy  books,  printed 
as  well  as  written  with  thy  hand,  iintil  thy  body  be  reduced  to 
ashes.  So  shall  thy  days  end,  and  thou  be  made  an  example  to 
others  who  would  do  as  thou  hast  done." 

The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  In  a 
few  hours  Calvin's  most  subtle  disputant  had  forever  ceased  to 
trouble  him,  and  the  world  was  the  poorer  by  one  loving,  faithful 
spirit. — The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


The  two  main  things  required  in  anthropological  study,  said  the  Rev.  Lorinier 
Fison,  sectional  president  in  the  Australasian  Association,  are  a  patient  continu- 
ance in  collecting  facts  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  them  what  is  seen  by  the 
natives  themselves.  But  the  natural  tendency  to  form  a  theory  as  soon  as  a  fact 
is  seized,  and  looking  nt  facts  from  the  mental  point  of  view  of  civilized  man,  may 
lead  investigators  into  fatal  mistakes.  The  best  way  to  gain  information  is  to  live 
with  tlio  natives,  learn  their  language,  and  get  their  confidence,  ergot  information 
from  the  men  living  among  them.  References  to  aborigines,  their  manners  and 
custoni.s,  in  books  might  he  collected  and  classified  by  many  readers  (as  has  been 
done  in  Spencer's  Descriptive  Sociology),  and  thus  facilitate  investigation.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  magnificent  and  all  but  untrodden  field  afforded  by  British 
New. Guinea  and  its  outlying  groups  of  islands. 
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THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY;  OR,  SCIENTIFIC  VISIONARIES 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Bv   MAKY   DAVIES   STEELE. 

DURING  the  English  Commonwealth  period  two  little  com- 
panies of  natural  philosophers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
for  stiuly  and  experiments — one  in  London,  and  the  other  at  the 
lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
At  a  later  day  these  small  clubs  of  virtuosi,  as  the  scientists  of 
that  age  were  called,  were  united,  and  the  society  held  all  its 
sessions  in  Loudon,  at  a  tavern  or  private  house ;  and  when  finally 
it  attained  such  dimensions  that  a  large  room  was  necessary, 
it  established  itself  in  the  parlor  of  Gresham  College.  It  was 
originally  called  the  Philosophic  Assembly ;  but  when,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Evelyn,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle, 
prefixed  to  Naudd's  Treatise  on  Libraries,  spoke  of  the  Philosoph- 
ic Assembly  as  the  Royal  Society,  the  name  was  immediately 
adopted  by  the  members,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  sug- 
gesting it.  Charles  was  gratified,  and  declared  himself  their 
founder,  giving  them,  as  Evelyn  records,  August  21,1663,  "the 
armes  of  England,  to  be  borne  in  a  canton  in  our  armes ;  and  sent 
us  a  mace  of  silver  gilt  of  the  same  fashion  and  bigness  as  those 
carried  before  his  Majesty,  to  be  borne  before  our  president  on 
meeting  days.''  Evelyn,  besides  writing  several  books,  at  the 
request  of  the  society,  procured  for  it  from  the  Howard  family 
the  noble  Arundelian  Library,  adding,  on  one  of  his  birthdays,  his 
table  of  the  lungs,  liver,  veins,  and  arteries ;  the  first  chart  of  the 
kind  that  was  ever  made.  A  rare  print,  designed  by  Evelyn, 
probably  as  a  frontispiece  to  Spratt's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  beautifully  engraved  by  Hollar,  represents  Lord  Bacon 
as  the  founder  of  the  society ;  for,  as  Disraeli  says,  he  "  planned 
the  ideal  institution  in  his  philosophical  romance  of  the  New 
Atlantis."  The  picture  contains  fine  portraits  of  Charles  II, 
patron  of  the  society;  Lord  Brouncker,  its  first  president,  and 
Lord  Bacon,  its  founder,  inscribed  Artium  instaurator.  The 
library,  statutes,  journals,  and  mace  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
numerous  philosophical  instruments  are  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  association  was  that  men  of  all  nations, 
religions,  and  professions  were  admitted  to  membership;  for,  as 
their  historian.  Bishop  Spratt,  said,  they  did  not  wish  "  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Popish,  or  Protestant 
philosophy,  but  a  philosophy  of  mankind."  When  the  Society 
tor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  desired  to  hold  its  meetings 
in  the  Royal  Society's  rooms.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  the  follow- 
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ing  protest  against  their  admission :  "  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of 
the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religion ;  and  the  reason  is  that  we 
may  give  no  occasion  to  religious  bodies  to  meddle  with  us"; 
nor  did  the  Fellows  wish  to  "  dissatisfy  those  of  other  religious 
bodies"  who  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Association.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Philosophic  Club, 
when  only  a  few  intimate  friends  belonged  to  it,  Robert  Boyle,  on 
account  of  its  smallness  and  lack  of  influence,  often  sportively 
called  it  the  Invisible  College — a  name  which,  when  this  learned 
junto  had  become  large  and  important,  was  recalled  with  terror 
by  the  enemies  of  the  association,  whether  Aristotelians  or  re- 
ligious bigots,  who  alike  considered  "  the  new  experimental  phi- 
losophy subversive  of  the  Christian  faith."  The  newly  invented 
telescope  and  microscope  were  regarded  by  others  besides  igno- 
rant fanatics  with  hatred  and  dread,  as  "  atheistical  inventions 
which  perverted  our  sight,  and  made  everything  appear  in  a  new 
and  false  light." 

The  opijonents  of  the  Royal  Society  asserted  that  the  principal 
object  that  its  supporters  had  in  view  was  the  extinction  of  uni- 
versities, which  were  the  strongholds  of  scholasticism  and  the- 
ology. Yet  this  association  was  one  of  the  chief  interests  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  most  devout  and  scholarly  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  "  Our  holy  religion  "  held  the  first  place  in  their 
hearts,  though  they  considered  the  "new  philosophy"  second 
in  importance  to  Christianity.  The  imaginations  and  plans  of 
the  society  were  magnificent,  but  they  were  never  carried  out. 
The  Fellows  were  fond  of  talking  of  their  "  universal  correspond- 
ence," which,  in  the  near  future,  would  keep  their  ten  secretaries 
— who,  however,  were  never  elected,  though  the  constitution  pro- 
vided for  them — hard  at  work ;  and  they  loved  to  throw  an  air 
of  secrecy  over  their  deliberations.  These  harmless  vaunts  and 
concealments  added  to  the  panic  which  the  virtuosi  excited  in 
people  who  were  ever  dreading  the  establishment,  openly  or  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Jesuits,  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
led  to  the  most  unfounded  suspicions  and  accusations. 

One  of  the  most  injurious  things  said  against  the  society  was 
that  its  members  were  of  the  school  of  the  Italian  Campanella, 
who,  it  was  claimed,  wished  to  identify  church  and  state  through- 
out the  world,  and  bring  all  nations  under  the  power  of  a  single 
tyrannical  ruler,  and  to  that  end  would  divert  men  from  theol- 
ogy and  politics  by  occupying  them  with  experimental  philoso- 
phy. Campanella's  universal  king,  as  soon  as  by  trickery  or  by 
some  unaccountable  and  unexplained  means  he  had  firmly  seated 
himself  on  his  throne,  would,  it  was  asserted,  carry  out  the  dear- 
est object  of  the  philosopher,  and  substitute  everywhei'e  the  an- 
cient pagan  philosophic  for  the  modern  Christian  sects.    Probably 
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Campanella  and  the  more  intelligent  F.  R.  S.  would  alike,  instead 
of  advocating  despotism  in  any  shape,  have  asserted  that  if  men 
vrere  allowed  to  experiment,  analyze,  dissect,  and  philosophize 
"with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  despotism  of  religion  and  politics 
would  dissolve  away  in  the  weakness  of  its  quiescent  state."  The 
truth  is,  the  scholastics  who  opposed  the  experimental  philosophy 
considered  novelty  of  speculation,  without  regard  to  character  or 
tendency,  as  heresy  and  treason.  Perhaps  Evelyn  inadvertently 
raised  this  specter  of  Carapanellaism.  Naud^ — whose  book  on 
libraries  he  translated  for  the  Royal  Society — was  not  only  a 
skeptic  and  an  advocate  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  he  was  a 
warm  friend  and  defender  of  Campanella,  whose  religious  and 
political  views  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 

Spratt,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  eulogized  Charles 
II  for  his  interest  in  science  ;  but  Stubbes,  his  opponent,  perhaps 
not  wholly  unmindful  of  the  ignorant  popular  prejudice  against 
Campanella,  retorted  that  the  natural  philosophers  were  likely  to 
demoralize  fhe  king  (was  anybody  capable  of  that  I),  for  "never 
prince  acquired  the  name  of  great  and  good  by  any  knickknacks, 
but  by  actions  of  political  wisdom,  courage,  and  justice." 

It  seems  strange,  when  reading  the  literary  and  scientific  his- 
tory of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  find  Sir  William  Temple 
among  the  scoffers  at  the  virtuosi.  Personal  dislike  of  some  of 
the  foimders  of  the  Royal  Society  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  in 
part  of  his  opposition  to  experimentalists.  He  fancied  the  Fel- 
lows a  "  set  of  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcracks,"  and,  with  the  wise  men 
of  Gotham  probably  in  his  thoughts,  "contemptuously  called 
them,  from  the  place  of  their  first  meeting, '  men  of  Gresham.' " 

In  a  letter  to  Cowley,  urging  the  poet  to  write  his  poem  in 
praise  of  the  society — an  ode  described  by  Macaulay  as  "  weighty 
in  thought  and  resplendent  in  wit" — Evelyn  indignantly  ex- 
claims :  "  There  be  those  who  aske.  What  have  the  Royal  Society 
done  ?  Where  their  colledge  ?  I  neede  not  instruct  you  how  to 
answer  or  confound  these  persons,  who  are  able  to  make  even 
these  informe  Blocks  and  Stones  daunce  into  order,  and  charme 
them  into  better  sense.  Or  if  their  insolence  presse,  you  are  ca- 
pable to  show  how  they  [the  F.  R.  S.]  have  layd  solid  foundations 
to  perfect  all  noble  Arts,  and  reforme  all  imperfect  sciences.  It 
requires  an  History  to  recite  onely  the  Arts,  the  Inventions,  and 
Phaenomena  already  absolved,  improved  or  opened.  In  a  word, 
our  Registers  have  outdone  Pliny,  Porta,  and  Alexis,  and  all  the 
Experimentalists,  nay,  the  great  Verulam  himselfo,  and  have  made 
a  nobler  and  more  faithfull  Collection  of  real  seacrets,  usefull 
and  instructive  than  has  hitherto  been  shewn.  Sir,  wo  have  a 
Library,  a  Repository,  and  an  assembly  of  as  worthy  and  greate 
Persons  as  the  World  has  any ;  and  yet  we  are  sometimes  the 
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subject  of  Satyr  and  tlie  songs  of  Drunkards.  We  have  a  king 
to  our  founder  and  yet  want  a  Macaenas ;  and  above  all  a  Spirit 
like  yours  to  raise  up  Benefactors  and  to  compell  them  to  thinke 
the  Designe  of  the  Eoyall  Society  as  worthy  of  their  reguards  and 
as  capable  to  embalme  their  names,  as  the  most  heroic  enterprise, 
or  anything  Antiquity  has  celebrated ;  and  I  am  even  amaz'd  at 
the  wretchednesse  of  this  Age  that  acknowledges  it  no  more. 
But  the  Devil,  who  was  ever  an  enemy  to  Truth  and  to  such  as 
discover  his  praestigious  effects,  will  never  suffer  the  promotion 
of  a  designe  so  destructive  to  his  dominion,  which  is  to  fill  the 
world  with  imposture  and  keep  it  in  Ignorance,  without  the  ut- 
most of  his  malice  and  contradiction.  But  you  have  numbers 
and  charms  that  can  binde  even  these  spirits  of  darkenesse,  and 
render  their  instruments  obsequious ;  and  we  know  you  have  a 
divine  Hyme  for  us  ;  the  luster  of  the  Royall  Society  calls  for  an 
Ode  from  the  best  of  Poets  upon  the  noblest  Argument.  To  con- 
clude, you  have  a  field  to  celebrate  the  Greate  and  the  Good,  who 
either  do  or  should  favour  the  most  august  and  worthy  designe 
that  ever  was  set  on  foot  in  the  world ;  and  those  who  are  our 
real  Patrons  and  Friends  yoii  can  eternize,  those  who  are  not  you 
can  conciliate  and  inspire  to  do  gallant  things." 

Evelyn's  indignant  defense  of  his  beloved  association  is  not 
surprising  when  we  read  the  abuse  the  F.  R.  S.  received  from 
some  of  the  most  talented  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  witty  Dr.  South  said  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
"  could  admire  nothing  but  fleas,  lice,  and  themselves."  Hobbes, 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  considered  them  so  many  labor- 
ers, apothecaries,  gardeners,  and  mechanics,  who  "  might  now  all 
put  in  for  and  get  the  prize."  Cross,  Vicar  of  Chew,  wrote  ribald 
pamphlets  and  ballads,  which  he  got  sung  about  the  streets, 
against  the  new  philosophy.  Stubbes,  a  man  of  perverted  gen- 
ius, accused  the  F.  R.  S.  of  atheism  and  treason,  and  they  greatly 
feared  his  formidable  series  of  attacks.  Dr.  King  burlesqued 
their  published  volumes  of  Transactions,  and  ridiculed  alike  their 
grammar,  style,  and  the  inventions  and  discoveries  they  de- 
scribed. Wotton,  who  was  a  less  sensitive  F.  R.  S.  than  Evelyn, 
treats  King,  in  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing, with  "  great  good  humor."  He  says  :  "  A  man  is  got  but  a 
very  little  way  [in  philosophy]  that  is  concerned  as  often  as  such 
a  merry  gentleman  as  Dr.  King  shall  think  fit  to  make  himself 
sport."  Sir  John  Hill  published  a  quarto  volume  of  satire  in  the 
form  in  which  the  Transactions  of  the  society  were  issued,  and 
other  books  against  the  Fellows.  But  he  did  them  good,  for  his 
parodies  and  ridicule  tauglit  them  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  se- 
lection of  papers  for  their  printed  reports. 

In  his  preface  to  his  Sylva  the  usually  amiable  Evelyn  scolds  at 
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a  rate  we  should  have  thought  impossible  to  him,  at  "  the  ignorant 
and  comical  buffoons  who,  with  an  insolence  suitable  to  their  un- 
derstanding, are  still  [as  he  repeats]  crying  out, '  What  have  the 
society  done  ?'"  And  he  prophesies  that  the  society  "  will  sur- 
vive the  triumphs  of  the  proudest  conquerors;  since  when  all 
their  pomp  and  noise  is  ended,  they  [the  F.  R.  S.]  are  those  little 
things  in  black,  whom  now  in  scorn  they  term  philosophers  and 
fops,  to  whom  they  must  be  obliged  for  making  their  names  out- 
last the  pyramids,  whose  founders  are  as  unknown  as  the  heads 
of  the  Nile." 

Unfortunately,  though  Evelyn's  claim  for  the  society  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  the  virtuoai  laid  themselves  open  to  ridicule  by 
their  many  trifling,  useless,  and  ludicrous  questions,  researches, 
and  experiments,  and  much  of  their  labor  was  wasted,  and  its 
results  are  now  forgotten.  The  great  Mr.  Boyle  is  represented  as 
mortified  by  the  absurd  investigations  of  trivial  subjects  in  which 
some  of  his  colleagues  engaged,  and  as  on  one  occasion  tendering 
to  a  friend,  with  blushing  and  confusion  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
society,  their  paper  "giving  instructions  for  inquiries."  That 
"  pleasant  rascal,"  the  witty  Charles  II,  whom  Evelyn  could 
hardly  have  numbered  among  the  scorners  whom  he  described  as 
"  magnificent  fops,  whose  talents  reach  but  to  the  adjusting  of 
their  perukes,"  set  the  example  of  making  fun  of  the  Fellows  on 
the  very  day  that  he  constituted  them  a  society.  He  dined  with 
them  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  afterward ;  when  he  was  not 
present  they  feasted  on  venison  sent  them  by  his  Majest j'.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  first  meeting,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
being  the  only  King  of  England  who  had  founded  a  scientific 
society,  he  added,  with  that  "  peculiar  gravity  of  countenance " 
which  he  assumed  when  preparing  to  mystify  or  hoax  his  com- 
panions with  some  witty  but  apparently  grave  and  sincere  remark 
or  question,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  learned  men  before  him 
could  solve  a  problem  that  had  long  puzzled  him.  This  was  the 
question :  Suppose  two  pails  of  water  of  the  same  weight  were 
placed  in  two  different  b\it  equally  balanced  scales,  and  that  two 
live  bream  wore  put  in  either  of  the  i)ails,  why  Avould  not  the 
pail  to  which  the  fish  were  added  weigh  more  than  the  one  to 
which  no  addition  had  been  made  ?  The  Fellows  were  eager  to 
satisfy  the  king's  curiositj' ;  but  everybody  gave  a  different  an- 
swer. "  One  at  length  offered  so  ridiculous  a  solution  that  another 
of  the  members  could  not  refrain  from  a  loud  laugh ;  wlien  the 
king,  turning  to  him,  insisted  that  he  should  give  his  sentiments 
as  well  as  the  rest.  This  he  did  without  hesitation,  and  told  his 
Majesty,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  denied  the  fact !  On  which  the 
king  in  high  mirth  exclaimed  :  '  Odds  fish,  brother,  you  are  in  the 
right.'    The  jest  was  not  ill  designed.    The  story  was  often  use- 
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f  ul  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scientific  visionary,  who  is  apt 
often  to  account  for  what  never  has  existed." 

The  king  could,  however,  disciiss  soberly  the  topics  beloved  by 
the  F.  R.  S.,  who  had  many  a  long  scientific  talk  with  him.  He 
tried  experiments  himself,  and  Pepys  speaks  of  going  down  at 
Whitehall  "  into  the  king's  little  elaboratory  under  his  closet ;  a 
pretty  place ;  and  there  saw  a  great  many  chymical  glasses  and 
things  but  understood  none  of  them."  Pepys  was  accompanied 
by  his  fellow-members,  Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir  R.  Murray.  Un- 
der date  of  May  3, 1661,  Evelyn  writes  :  "  This  evening  I  was  with 
my  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Sir  Pa.  Neill,  Monsieur 
Zulichem,  and  Mr.  Bull  (all  of  them  of  our  society  and  excellent 
mathematicians)  to  show  his  Majesty,  who  was  present,  Saturn's 
annulus  very  neere  eclipsed  by  the  moon  ;  also  Jupiter  and  sate- 
lites,  thro'  his  Majesty's  great  telescope,  drawing  35  foote ;  on 
which  were  divers  discourses."  Another  day  Evelyn  accompanied 
Charles  "to  Mons.  Febure,  his  chymist  (and  who  had  formerly 
been  my  master  in  Paris),  to  see  his  accurate  preparation  for  the 
composing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  rare  cordial ;  he  made  a  learned 
discourse  before  his  Majesty  in  French  on  each  ingredient." 
Another  scientist  of  high  rank  was  Prince  Rupert,  who  with  his 
own  hands  (which  the  jeering  courtiers  said  too  often  bore  the 
stains  of  the  laboratory)  taught  Evelyn  to  engrave  mezzotinto, 
and  whom  Evelyn  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  where,  in  spite 
of  smoke-begrimed  linen  and  fingers  stained  with  acids,  the  sol- 
dier chemist  was  warmly  welcomed  as  an  agreeable  companion 
and  scientific  brother.  The  well-known  "  Prince  Rupert's  drops  " 
may  be  numbered  among  the  scientific  toys  invented  in  this  age. 

Pepys  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  encounter  between 
Charles  II  and  the  celebrated  scholar,  wit,  and  inventor.  Sir 
William  Petty.  "  Thence  to  Whitehall,"  he  says,  "  where  in  the 
duke's  chamber  the  king  come  and  stay'd  an  hour  or  two,  laugh- 
ing at  Sir  William  Petty,  who  was  there  about  his  boat  (one  of 
his  inventions) ;  and  at  Gresham  College  in  general ;  at  which 
poor  Petty  was,  I  perceived,  at  some  loss;  but  did  argue  dis- 
cretely, and  bear  the  unreasonable  follies  of  the  king's  objec- 
tions and  other  bystanders  with  great  discretion,  and  ofl^ered  to 
take  odds  against  the  king's  best  boats ;  but  the  king  would  not 
lay,  but  cried  him  down  with  words  only.  Gresham  College  he 
mightly  laughed  at  for  spending  time  only  in  weighing  ayre  and 
doing  nothing  else  since  they  sat." 

Some  time  before  this  Evelyn  wrote :  "  I  went  with  that  ex- 
cellent person  and  philosopher,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  to  visit  Mr. 
Boyle.  At  Chelsy  I  saw  divers  effects  of  the  Eolipile  for  weigh- 
ing aire!"  Boyle  was  the  discoverer  of  "the  law  of  the  air's 
elasticity." 
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Pepys,  no  doubt,  while  the  kiug  teased  and  jeered  at  Sir 
William  Petty,  was  indignantly  recalling  the  society's  many  fine 
experiments  with  colors,  fire,  loadstones,  microscopes,  the  air- 
pump,  thermometer,  liquors,  musical  sounds,  vibrations  of  the 
air,  blood  injected  into  a  dog  to  prove  Harvey's  theory  of  circu- 
lation, and  "  one  tliat  did  turn  a  piece  of  roasted  mutton  into 
pure  blood,  which  was  very  rare  " ;  and  another,  when  the  blood 
of  a  sheep  was  transfused  into  a  man. 

Ho  would  have  liked  to  remind  his  Majesty  of  the  plans  for 
planting  the  royal  forests  with  oaks  and  other  trees;  abating 
London  smoke,  and  making  artificial  fuel,  which  had  emanated 
from  the  society ;  of  how  they  had  promoted  new  physiological, 
surgical,  medical,  botanical,  chemical,  jihysical,  astronomical, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  sanitary  methods  and  discover- 
ies ;  patronized  art.  literature,  architecture,  and  mechanical  in- 
ventions, and  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  "  disperse,"  as 
Macaulay  said  of  them,  "  the  phantoms  which  had  haunted  the 
worl^  for  ages,  and  destroy  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  astrology, 
and  alchemy." 

Yet,  alas !  Charles  might  have  retorted  that  many  of  their 
leaders  were  either  seeking  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir 
of  life,  endeavoring  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  collect  the  feathers  of  the 
wing  of  a  phwnix,  or  catch  "  the  disjointed  syllables  of  an  old 
doting  astrologer."  The  contents  of  their  museums  were  often 
no  more  valuable  than  the  toys  in  the  baby-house,  and  amusing 
rather  than  useful  or  really  curious.  Yet  with  these  playthings 
they  expected  to  work  wonders  in  science. 

The  distinguished  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  reputed  to 
have  invented  the  steam-engine,  the  speaking-trumpet,  drum  cap- 
stans for  weighing  heavy  anchors,  arithmetical  wheels,  queuch- 
fires,  a  new  kind  of  harp,  valuable  bridges,  a  machine  for  throw- 
ing water  to  a  great  height,  and  other  useful  things,  prided 
himself  on  his  coach,  which  contained  a  kitchen  with  a  fireplace, 
pots,  frying-pans,  and  a  machine  for  roasting  meat  by  clock- 
work. 

Evelyn  visited  Sir  Samuel  when  the  inventor  was  very  old 
and  blind,  and  was  shown  his  "  invention  of  writing,  which  was 
very  ingenious  ;  also  his  wooden  Kalender,  which  instructed  him 
all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills, 
pumps,  etc.  He  has  newly  buried  £200  worth  of  music-books 
six  feet  under  ground,  being,  as  he  said,  love-songs,  and  vanity. 
He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious  hymns  on  the  theorbo." 
Sir  Samuel  believed  in  spells  and  witchcraft,  and  hesitated  to 
prosecute  a  lawsuit  because  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
defendant  had  used,  or  was  capable  of  using,  charms  to  gain 
the  victory  over  him.      One  of  the  fantastic  wonders  of  the 
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age  was  the  home  of  Winstanley,  who  built  the  first  Eddystone 
lighthouse.  If  you  kicked  aside  an  old  shoe,  flung  purposely  in 
your  way,  "  up  started  a  ghost  before  5'ou.  If  you  sat  down  in  a 
certain  chair,  a  couple  of  gigantic  arms  would  immediately  clasp 
you  in."  The  house  was  a  perfect  kuickknackatory,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  that  day  would  have  said.  The  instant  you  seated  yourself 
in  an  arbor  built  in  the  garden  near  a  canal  you  "  were  sent  out 
afloat  into  the  middle  of  the  canal,  whence  you  could  not  escape 
till  this  man  of  art  and  science  wound  you  up  to  the  arbor." 
Evelyn  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  singular  inventions 
of  "that  most  obliging  and  universally  curious"  Bishop  Wilkins, 
whose  lodgings  at  Oxford  he  visited  when  the  bishop  was  warden 
of  Wadliam  College.  Dr.  Wilkins  had  contrived  a  talking  statue, 
which  was  hollow,  and  connected  with  a  tube  through  which  a 
man  a  long  distance  off  spoke  the  words  which  seemed  to  be 
uttered  by  the  figure.  With  the  assistance  of  that  "  prodigious 
j'oung  scholar,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,"  he  had  filled  a  gallery 
above  his  lodgings  with  a  variety  of  shadows,  dials,  perspectives, 
and  many  other  artificial,  mathematical,  and  magical  curiosities; 
a  way-wiser,  a  thermometer,  a  monstrous  magnet,  conic  and  other 
sections,  a  balance  on  a  demi-circle,  marble  curiously  colored  by 
Wren,  and  other  scientific  toys  and  instruments. 

A  favorite  experiment  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  produc- 
ing the  apparition  of  a  rose  or  other  flower,  and  was  called  the 
process  of  the  Palingenesis.  "  Having  burnt  a  flower,  by  calci- 
nation, disengaged  the  salts  from  its  ashes,  deposited  them  in  a 
glass  vial,  a  chemical  mixture  acted  on  it,. till,  in  the  fermenta- 
tion, they  assumed  a  bluish  and  a  spectral  hua  The  dust,  thus 
excited  by  heat, shoots  ujiwards  into  its  jiriniitive  forms ;  by  sym- 
pathy the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its  destined 
place,  wo  see  distinctly  the  stalks,  the  leaves,  and  the  flower 
arise;  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming  slowly  forth  from 
its  ashes.  .  ,  .  This  vegetable  jdiaMiix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its 
cold  ashes  till  the  presence  of  heat  produces  this  resurrection." 
When  the  ashes  again  cool  it  returns  to  death.  "  A  corjtse  may 
give  out  its  shadowy  re-animation  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in 
the  earth.  Bodies  corrupted  in  their  graves  have  riseu,  particu- 
larly the  munliTtnl;  for  murderers  are  ajjt  to  bury  their  victims 
in  a  sliglit  and  hasty  iiiaiiner."  Another  scientific  theory,  as  well 
as  popular  superstition,  proved  beyond  i)cradventuro  by  experi- 
ment ! 

Some  members  of  the  society  were  "impatient  for  romantic 
discoveries;  miracles  were  required,  some  were  hinted  at,  while 
others  wore  i)romised."  Of  tliese  wonders,  Olanville,  a  man  of 
acute  and  original  intellect,  who,  though  a  iirni  bi-liever  in  and 
defender  of  witchcraft,  was  yet  somewhat  skeptical  in  scicDtific 
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matters,  wroto  in  liis  work  on  tho  progress  of  knowledge  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle :  "  Should  these  heroes  [the  F.  R.  S.]  go  on 
as  thoy  have  happily  begun,"  he  said,  "  they  will  fill  tho  world 
with  wonders ;  and  posterity  will  find  many  things  that  are  now 
rumors  verified  into  practical  realities.  It  may  be,  some  ages 
hence,  a  voyage  to  tho  southern  unknown  tracts,  yea,  possibly,  the 
moon,  will  not  be  more  strange  than  one  to  America.  To  them 
that  come  after  us,  it  may  be  as  ordinary  to  buy  a  pair  of  wings 
to  fly  into  remotest  regions,  as  now  a  pair  of  boots  to  ride  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  to  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies,  by  sympathetic 
conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times,  as  to  us  in  a  liter- 
ary correspondence.  The  restoration  of  grey  hairs  to  juA'enilty, 
and  renewing  the  exhausted  marrow,  may  at  length  be  effected 
without  a  miracle ;  and  the  turning  the  now  comparative  desert 
world  into  a  paradise,  may  not  improbably  be  expected  from  late 
agriculture.  Those  that  judge  from  the  narrowness  of  former 
principles  and  successes  will  smile  at  these  paradoxical  expecta- 
tions. Antiquity  could  not  have  believed  the  almost  incredible 
force  of  our  cannons,  and  would  have  as  coldly  entertained  the 
wonders  of  the  telescope."  Disraeli  smiles  at  these  dreams  at 
tho  dawn  of  philosophy.  What  would  he  have  thought  had 
Glanville  prophesied  of  steamships,  railroads,  telegraphs,  sewing- 
machines,  telephones,  and  other  inventions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  were  unknown  in  Disraeli's  lifetime  ? 

Gold-making  was  a  favorite  pursuit  in  tho  seventeenth  cent- 
ury with  our  scientists.  Sir  Keuelm  Digby's  devotion  to  alche- 
my, which  ho  regarded  as  science,  led  him  to  lavish  money  on 
impostors,  and  seek  knowledge  from  very  unlikely  sources.  He 
once  went  in  disguise  to  consult  the  philosopher  Descartes,  and, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  him  the  secret  of  making  auruin  potahile, 
complained  that  life  was  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
designs  of  a  scientist.  Descartes,  though  he  did  not  give  Digby 
the  recipe  for  the  golden  elixir,  replied  that  he  had  considered 
that  matter ;  "  to  render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  could  not 
promise,  but  that  he  was  very  sure  it  was  possible  to  lengthen  out 
his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs."  Sir  Kenelm's  well- 
known  weapon,  salve,  or  powder  of  sympathy,  was  recommended 
by  him  as  a  valuable  remedy,  though  it  was,  of  course,  tho  most 
ridiculous  quackery.  "  The  wound  was  never  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  powder,  which  was  merely  powdered  vitriol. 
A  bandage  was  to  be  taken  from  the  wound,  immersed  in  the 
powder,  and  kept  there  till  the  wound  healed."  Ho  was  a  firm 
believer  in  astrology,  and  attributed  his  happy  marriage  to  the 
beautiful  and  talented  Venetia  Stanley,  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted courtship,  to  astrological  influences.  Digby  gave  Evelyn, 
at  Paris,  in  1651,  some  water  which  he  "intended  for  a  disolvent 
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of  calx  of  Kol'l/'  ami  which,  thoufjli  it  smelled  like  aqua  fortis, 
and  tasted  liko  vitriol,  he  insistf<l  was  "  only  raine  water  of  the 
autumnal  ((luinnx  excoedinj^ly  rectified,  very  volatile";  an  asser- 
tion which  led  Evelyn  to  the  conclusion  that  "Sir  Kenelm  was  an 
arrant  mountebank."  Some  time  afterward,  mentioning  Digby's 
account  of  Lady  Selonger's  antipathy  for  roses,  which  he  said  she 
had  to  that  degree  that  "  laying  but  a  rose  upon  her  cheek  when 
she  was  asleepe,  it  raised  a  blister,"  Evelyn  remarks,  "  But  Sir 
Kenelm  was  a  teller  of  strange  things." 

Yet  Digby  had  in  Evelyn  a  not  incredulous  listener.    In  the 
winter  of  1052  there  lived  in  Paris,  in  extraordinary  splendor  and 
seeming  wealth — the  source  of  which  was  not  apparent — an  im- 
postor, who  nearly  succeeded  in  selling  Evelyn  and  his  scientific 
friends  a  pretended  secret  for  multiplying  gold;  but  they  dis- 
covered before  the  bargain  was  completed  that  the  man  was  an 
egregious  cheat.     Not  long  afterward  Evelyn  visited  Mark  An- 
tonio, a  celebrated  artist  in  enameling,  from  whom  he  heard 
strange  tales  concerning  a  Genoese  jeweler,  who,  according  to 
Antonio,  "had  the  greate  Arcanum,  and   had   made  projection 
before  him  severall  times.     Ho  mett  him  at  Cyprus  travelling 
into  Egyi)t,  on  return  from  whence  he  died  at  sea,  and  the  secret 
with  liim,  that  else  he  had  promised  to  leave  it  to  him  " — a  legacy 
which  the  enameler  believed  would  have  enabled  him  to  manu- 
facture gold.     Mark  Antonio  also  told  a  marvelous  story  about  a 
dwarfish  person  whom  he  saw  come  info  a  goldsmith's  shop  in 
Amsterdam,  and  ask  the  mivster  to  melt  him  a  pound  of  lead, 
which,  being  done,  the  visitor  threw  into  the  crucible  of  molten 
metal  a  jiiuch  of  i)owder  that  he  carried  in  the  hollow  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and,  after  a  few  moment.s,  pouring  out  a  gold  ingot 
from  the  crucilile,  ho  carried  it  off,  saying,  as  he  left  (he  shop, 
"Sir,  you  will  be  paid  for  your  lead  in  the  crucible,"  where,  sure 
enough,  the  goldsmith   found  four  ounces  of  good  gold  ;  but  he 
could  never  hear  of  tlie  little  transmuter  of  metals  again,  though 
he  sought  him  througho\it  the  city.    "This,"  says  Evelyn,  who 
had  seen  so  many  wonderful  new  inventions  during  his  (ravels  in 
France  and  Italy,  (hut  he  wa.s  in  a  continually  exj>ectant  frame 
of  mind,  and  almost  ri'ady  to  believe  (hat  jirojection  powder  was 
a  scientific  discovery — "(liis  Antonio  assi>rt<'d  with  gn-at  obt«»stj»- 
tion,  nor  know  I  what  (<•  (hink  of  it,  there  are  so  many  inii>os(or8 
and  people  who  lovo  to  tell  strange  stories  as  this  artist  did,  who 
lind  been  a  great)"  rover  and  sjtoke  (en  dilTerent  langiuiges."     In 
May,  l(',5;j,  Evelyn  mendons  in  liis  iliary  (he  tleath  from  ajioj.lexy 
of    liis  "servant    Himre,"  meaning  his   private  swretary,  who 
"  wro(4"  (hose  ex<|ui(e  Heverall   haixls,"  his  illness  being,  it  was 
suppf)Hed,  caused  by  "  (anii>eriiig  with  nuTcnry  about  an  exj>eri- 
nient  in  gold."    The  same  y<v»r  he  records  the  n»ceipt  from  Mon- 
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sieur  Roupel  of  "a  small  phial  of  Aurum  imtahile,v,-ii\i  a  letter 
showing  the  way  of  administering  it  and  the  stupendous  cures  it 
had  doiie  at  Paris."  But  the  bottle  was  empty  when  Evelyn  re- 
ceived it,  the  potable  gold  having  by  some  accident  all  run  out. 
A  drop  of  liquid  gold  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  disease  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Moli^ro's  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself,  and  was  called 
the  universal  heal-all. 

In  June,  1705,  Evelyn  speaks  of  going  to  see  Dr.  Dickinson, 
the  famous  chemist,  and  having  a  conversation  with  him  about 
the  philosopher's  elixir,  which  the  doctor  believed  attainable, 
having  seen  projection  himself  by  "one  Mundani^s,  who  some- 
times came  among  the  adepts,  but  was  unknown  as  to  his  country 
and  abode." 

Ashmole,  of  museum  fame,  though  rather  a  theoretical  than 
practical  alchemist,  also  had  faith  in  potable  gold  as  well  as  in 
other  superstitions.  He  writes  in  his  diary,  April  11,  1608:  "I 
took  early  in  the  morning  a  good  dose  of  the  elixir,  and  himg 
three  spiders  about  my  neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  away." 
He  says  that  the  alchemist,  if  he  would  succeed,  must  carry  on 
his  labors  in  secret,  and  not  let  any  one  know  of  his  undertak- 
ings but  his  good  angel  and  himself.  Sir  W.  Petty  told  Pepys 
that  he  had  left  in  his  will  sums  of  money  to  be  given  as  prizes  to 
persons  who  should  make  certain  inventions,  among  others  "  to 
him  that  could  invent  proper  characters  to  express  to  another 
the  mixture  of  relishes  and  tastes.  And  says  that  to  him  that 
invents  gold  he  gives  nothing  for  the  philosopher's  stone;  for 
(says  he)  they  that  find  out  that  will  be  able  to  pay  themselves ! " 

The  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  were  much  interested  in 
anatomy,  and  sometimes  witnessed  dissections  of  men  or  animals. 
Pepys  writes,  July  3,  1068 :  "  To  an  alehouse ;  met  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
surgeon,  and  Dr.  Gierke,  Waldron,  Turberville,  my  physician  for 
the  eyes,  and  Lowre  to  dissect  severall  eyes  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
with  greate  pleasure  and  to  my  greate  information.  But  strange 
that  this  Turberville  should  be  so  greate  a  man,  and  yet  to  this 
day  had  seen  no  eyes  dissected,  or  but  once,  but  desired  Dr.  Lowre 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  see  him  dissect  some."  Turber- 
ville was  a  celebrated  oculist,  and  was  recommended  to  Pepys  by 
that  illustrious  philosopher,  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Royal  Society  were  in  the  habit  of  inviting  distinguished 
foreigners  who  visited  London  to  attend  their  meetings.  Evelyn 
writes,  August  30,1080:  "  I  went  to  visite  a  French  gentleman, 
one  Monsieur  Chardine,  who,  having  ben  thrice  in  the  East  In- 
dies, Persia,  and  other  remote  countries,  came  hither  in  our  re- 
turne  ships  from  those  parts,  and  it  being  reported  that  he  was  a 
very  curious  and  knoAviug  man,  I  was  desir'd  by  the  R.  Society 
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to  salute  liim  iu  their  name,  and  to  invite  Mm  to  honour  them 
with  his  company.  Sir  Jo.  Hoskins  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ac- 
companied me.  .  .  .  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Society  at  present,  his  things  not  being  yet  out  of  the 
ship,  but  would  wait  on  them  with  them  on  his  return  from  Paris, 
whither  he  was  going  nest  day,  but  with  intention  to  return  sud- 
denly and  stay  longer  here,  the  persecution  iu  France  not  suffer- 
ing Protestants — and  he  was  one — to  be  quiet."  Chardine  went 
to  the  East  in  search  of  jewels  and  had  become  very  rich.  They 
"  found  him  at  his  lodgings  in  his  Eastern  habit,  a  very  hand- 
some person,  extremely  affable,  a  modest,  well-bred  man,  not  in- 
clin'd  to  talk,e  wonders.  He  seem'd  about  3G  years  old."  Char- 
dine  was  the  author  of  the  excellent  and  well-known  volume  of 
travels. 

Frequently  scientific  parties  visited  the  homes  of  English  vir- 
tuosi who  had  cabinets  of  scientific  or  historical  curiosities  or 
inventions  of  their  own  to  exhibit.  Pepys  mentions.  May  1, 
1G65,  meeting  and  joining  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
"  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Royal  Society  " ;  Dean  Wilkins,  and 
Mr.  Hooke,  curator  of  the  society,  who  were  going  by  boat  and 
coach  to  dine  with  the  inventor.  Colonel  Blount,  and  witness  "  the 
trial  of  some  experiment  about  making  coaches  easy."  After  ad- 
miring their  host's  "  long  spring  coach "  and  dining  with  him, 
the  party  went  to  Deptford,  and  "into  Mr.  Evelyn's  (Sayes 
Court),  which  is  a  most  beautiful  place.  ...  A  lovely  and  noble 
ground  ho  liath  indeed.  And  among  other  varieties  a  hive  of 
bees,  so  as  being  hived  in  glass,  you  may  see  the  bees  making 
their  honey  and  combs  mighty  pleasantly.  ...  It  being  dark 
and  late  I  stayed  not;  but  Dean  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Hooke  and 
I  walked  to  Redriffe;  and  noble  discourse  all  day  long  did 
please  me." 

The  transparent  apiary  to  which  Pepj's  alludes  was  a  present 
from  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  invented  it,  to  Evelyn.  It  was  regarded 
as  so  great  a  curiosity  that  Charles  II  made  an  excursion  to  Sayes 
Court  expressly  to  see  it.  Evelyn  described  the  hive  as  built  like 
a  castle  or  palace,  adorned  with  little  statues,  dials,  and  vanes, 
and  so  contrived  that  the  honey  could  bo  removed  without  injur- 
ing the  bees.  Evelyn  was  a  scientific  horticulturist,  and  his  gar- 
dons  and  orchards  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, one  of  whom  described  his  grounds  as  a  "  garden  ex- 
quisite and  most  boscaresque,  and  as  it  were  an  exemplor  of  liis 
book  of  forest  trees  " — the  famous  Sylva  written  for  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  request  of  tlio  Admiralty  Board.  August  4.  10(15, 
Evelyn  writes  :  "  I  call'd  at  Durdans,  where  I  found  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Mr.  Hooke,  contriving  chariots,  war  rig- 
ging for  ships,  a  wheele    for  one  to   run   races  iu,  and   otlier 
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mechanical  inventions ;  perhaps  three  such  persons  together  were 
not  to  bo  found  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  parts  and  ingenuity." 
Petty  made  fame  and  fortune  by  his  inventions.  Evelyn  writes 
in  1G55 :  "  Came  tliat  renowned  mathematician  Mr.  Oughtred  to 
see  me,  I  sending  my  coach  to  bring  him  to  Wotton,  being  now 
very  aged.  Among  other  discourse  he  told  me  he  thought  water 
to  be  the  philosopher's  first  matter,  and  that  he  was  well  per- 
swaded  of  the  possibility  of  their  elixir ;  he  believed  the  sun  to  be 
a  material  fire,  the  moone  a  continent,  as  appears  by  the  late  sele- 
nograjDhers ;  he  had  strong  apprehensions  of  some  extraordinary 
event  to  happen  in  the  following  yeare,  from  the  calculation  of 
coincidence  with  the  diluvian  period ;  and  added  that  it  might 
possibly  be  to  convert  the  Jewes  by  our  Saviour's  visible  appear- 
ance or  to  judge  the  world."  Such  was  the  mixture  of  sense  and 
nonsense  whicli  occupied  the  minds  of  si;perior  men  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ! 

September  10,  1C7G,  Evelyn  mentions  dining  with  the  first 
astronomer  royal,  "Mr.  Flamstead,  the  learned  astrologer  and 
mathematician,  whom  his  Majesty  had  established  in  the  New 
Observatorie  in  Greenwich  Park  furnished  with  the  choicest  in- 
struments.    An  honest,  sincere  man." 

Evelyn  believed  that  diseased  cliildren  had  been  healed  by  bap- 
tism, and  that  there  were  other  well-attested  modern  miracles,  and 
is  careful  to  state  that  he  planted  the  orchard  at  Sayes  Court  in 
the  full  of  the  moon ;  yet  he  was  less  credulous  than  many  of  his 
learned  colleagues.  In  1070  "a  plaine,  ordinary,  silent  working 
wench,"  whose  arm  three  different  times  in  July  was  powdered 
with  red  crosses  arranged  iu  a  diamond-shaped  figure,  was  brought 
to  Sayes  Court  by  friends  who  regarded  this  poor  girl's  malady 
as  the  result  of  a  miracle,  and  wished  the  opinion  on  the  case  of 
an  F.  R.  S.  Evelyn  was  reminded  of  the  "  impostorious  nunns" 
of  Loudune,  France,  whom  he  had  seen,  and  remembered  that  M. 
Monconys  "  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  stigmata  of  those 
nunns  because  they  were  so  shy  of  letting  him  scrape  the  letters, 
which  were  Jesu,  Maria,  Joseph,  as  I  thinke,  observing  they  began 
to  scale  off  with  it,  whereas  this  poor  wench  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  trial ;  so  that  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think  of 
it,  nor  dare  I  pronounce  it  anything  suiiernatKral."  "Curing  by 
the  touch,"  animal  magnetism,  or  hypnotism,  was  not  unknown  in 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  "  Gretrex  and  Stroaker  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  considered  themselves  "  in- 
tolerable losers "  when  prevented  from  attending  the  profitable 
and  desirable  meetings  at  Gresham  College.  "  I  now  and  then," 
one  complains,  "  get  a  baite  at  Philosophy ;  but  it  is  so  little  and 
jejune,  as  I  despair  of  satisfaction  'till  I  am  againe  restor'd  to  the 
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society,  where  even  your  very  fragments  are  enough  to  enrich 
any  man  that  has  the  honour  to  approach  you."  He  calls  heaven 
the  Royal  Society  above,  "  where  those  whose  refined  and  excel- 
lent natures  make  them  capable  of  the  sublimest  mysteries,  and 
aspire  after  experimental  knowledge,  truly  so  called,  shall  be 
fiU'd;  and  there  without  danger  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  cost  our  unhappy  parents  so  dear,  shall  meet  with  no  pro- 
hibition of  what  is  desirable,  no  serpent  to  deceive,  none  to  be 
deceived." 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  while  distinguished 
for  their  patient  industry,  could  not  philosophize  on  the  facts 
they  had  collected,  and  their  grammar  and  literary  style  were 
open  to  criticism.  Their  published  works  were  consequently  ridi- 
culed by  their  ever-watchful  opponents.  One  chief  victim  of  the 
wits  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  noted,  like  Ashmole,  for  his  museum. 
The  brilliant  Dr.  King  produced  a  parody  or  travesty  on  Sloane's 
valuable  history  of  Jamaica  (quoting  verbatim  his  bulls  and  blun- 
ders), which  is  "  one  of  the  severest  and  merriest  satires  that  was 
ever  written  in  prose."  Yet  we  find  the  society,  as  early  as  16G5, 
appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  improvement  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  And  in  Evelyn's  correspondence  appears  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  Knt.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  says  that  they  ought  to  prepare  manuals  of 
grammar,  orthography,  and  punctuation,  and  a  lexicon  of  current, 
obsolete,  and  technical  words.  Out  of  this  grew  a  project  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  similar  to  the  French  Academy. 
"  And,  indeed,"  writes  Evelyn  to  Pepys,  in  1C89,  "  such  was  once 
designed  since  the  Restauration  of  Charles  II  (1665),  and  in  order 
to  it  three  or  four  meetings  were  begun  at  Gray's  Inn  by  Mr. 
Cowley,  Dr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Waller,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Matt 
Clifford,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  some  other  promoters  of  it.  But  by 
the  death  of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  distance  and  incon- 
venience of  the  place,  the  contagion  and  other  circumstances  in- 
tervening, it  crumbled  away  and  came  to  nothing ;  what  straw  I 
had  gathered  towards  the  bricks  of  that  intended  pyramid  (hav- 
ing the  honor  to  be  admitted  an  inferior  laborer)  you  may  com- 
mand and  dispose  of,  if  you  can  suffer  my  impertinences ;  and  that 
which  I  have  not  shew'd  you,  the  plan  I  drew  and  was  laying 
before  them  for  that  designe,  which  was,  I  say'd,  the  polishing  of 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  be  one  of  the  first  intentions  and  chief- 
est  siibjects  of  the  Academists." 


The  mental  act  of  associating  colors  with  words,  etc.,  was  observed  in  1848 
by  Thoreau,  who  wrote  to  Emerson  that  his  Ellen  said  that  she  could  tell  the 
color  of  a  great  many  words,  and  amused  the  children  at  school  by  so  doing. 
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ONE  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  value  and  range 
of  man's  reasoning  faculty  is  afforded  by  the  substantially 
simultaneous  calculation,  on  a  purely  mathematical  basis,  of  the 
elements  of  the  then  unseen  and  unknown  planet  Neptune,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  place  in  the  sky  where  it  would  be  found 
on  a  given  day,  by  the  Englishman  Adams  and  the  Frenchman 
Leverrier.  While  Leverrier  succeeded  in  first  attracting  i^ublic 
attention  to  his  work,  Adams  anticipated  him  in  beginning  the 
calculation  and  in  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Prof.  J.  W.  S.  Glaisher  treats  Adams's  first  paper,  by  means  of 
which  the  new  planet  might  have  been  discovered,  as  furnishing 
the  final  and  inexorable  proof  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation; 
and  the  day  when  it  was  taken  to  Greenwich — October  21,  1845 — 
as  therefore  marking  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  gravita- 
tional astronomy. 

John  Couch  Adams  was  born  at  Lancast,  seven  miles  west  of 
Launceston,  Cornwall,  England,  June  5,  1810,  and  died  at  the 
observatory  in  Cambridge,  January  21, 1892.  His  father  was  a 
tenaut  farmer ;  his  mother  had  a  small  landed  estate  of  her  own, 
and  had  inherited  her  uncle's  library,  in  which  were  a  few  books 
on  astronomy.  He  was  interested  in  these  books,  and  made  rapid 
])rogress  at  the  village  school,  and  was  learning  algebra  before  lie 
was  twelve  years  old,  at  which  age  he  went  to  a  private  school  at 
Dovonport,  where  he  had  Mr.  Grylls,  a  cousin  of  his  mother's,  as 
his  teacher.  While  he  studied,  as  usual,  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  was  his  favorite  branch,  and  he  was  mak- 
ing notes  and  drawing  maps  of  the  constellations  when  fourteen 
years  old ;  he  read  eagerly  all  the  astronomical  books  he  could 
find,  and  soon  became  interested,  by  the  perusal  of  Vince's  Flux- 
ions, in  the  higher  mathematics.  In  1837  it  was  contemplated  to 
send  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in  October,  1839,  he 
entered  St.  John's  College  of  that  university.  During  his  under- 
graduate career,  according  to  Prof.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  he  was  inva- 
riably the  first  man  of  his  year  in  the  college  examinations.  In 
1843  he  was  graduated  as  senior  wrangler,  being  also  first  Smith's 
prize-man.  The  occurrence  of  a  small  constellation  of  mathemat- 
ical senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge  about  this  time  is  noted  in 
one  of  the  biographies  of  Adams,  viz. :  Stokes  in  1841,  Cayley  in 
1842,  and  Adams  in  1843 — all  three  of  whom  have  since  been  pro- 
fessors, and  famous.  Adams  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college 
on  the  year  of  his  graduation,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till 
1852,  when,  he  not  having  taken  holy  orders,  his  fellowship  ex- 
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pired.  In  the  next  year  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Pem- 
broke College. 

It  was  while  still  an  undergraduate  that  Adams  began  the 
investigation  of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  that  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  the  new,  remote  planet  Neptune.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet,  acting  uj^on  the  motions  of 
Uranus,  had  been  suggested  by  Bouvard  in  1821.  Mr.  Adams's 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  siibject,  according  to  Prof.  Glaisher, 
by  reading  Airy's  report  upon  recent  progress  in  astronomy  in 
the  British  Association  volume  for  1833-'33.  On  July  3,  1841, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  second  long  vacation,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  made  the  memorandum,  "  Formed  a  design 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  of  investigating,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  taking  my  degree,  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Ura- 
nus which  are  yet  unaccounted  for ;  in  order  to  find  whether  they 
may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  undiscovered  planet  be- 
yond it;  and,  if  possible,  thence  to  determine  the  elements  of 
its  orbit,  etc.,  approximately,  which  would  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery." 

Prof.  Glaisher  further  relates  the  history  of  the  calculations : 
"In  1813,  the  year  in  which  he  took  his  degree,  he  attempted  a 
first  rough  solution  of  the  problem,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
orbit  was  a  circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  twice  the  mean  distance 
of  Uranus  from  the  sun.  The  result  showed  that  a  good  general 
agreement  between  theory  and  observation  might  be  obtained. 
In  order  to  make  the  data  employed  more  complete,  application 
was  made,  thi'ough  Prof.  Challis,  to  the  astronomer  royal,  for 
the  results  of  the  Greenwich  observations  of  Uranus.  When  they 
were  obtained,  Adams  undertook  a  new  solution  of  the  problem, 
taking  into  account  the  most  important  terms  depending  on  the 
first  power  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  supposed  dis- 
turbing planet,  but  retaining  the  same  assumption  as  before  with 
respect  to  the  mean  distance.  In  September,  1845,  he  communi- 
cated to  Prof.  Challis  the  values  which  ho  had  obtained  for  the 
mass,  heliocentric  longitude,  and  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
assumed  planet.  The  same  results,  slightly  corrected,  he  took 
with  him  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  on  October  21, 
1845.  The  paper  which  he  loft  at  the  observatory  on  this  occa- 
sion also  contained  a  list  of  the  residual  errors  of  the  mean  longi- 
tude of  Uranus,  after  taking  account  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 
new  planet,  at  dates  extending  from  1090  to  1840."  Prof.  Challis 
began  the  search  for  the  planet  on  July  29, 1846,  three  weeks  be- 
fore it  was  in  ojiiiositioii,  and  continued  the  observations  for  two 
months.  His  plan  was  to  sweep  a  none  covering  tlio  conipiited 
place  of  the  body,  and  extending  over  30°  of  longitude  and  10°  of 
la1itudi\     "  For  Ihe  fir.st  few  nights  the  telescojie  was  directed  to 
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that  part  of  the  zone  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place 
indicated  by  theory.  Unfortunately,  the  observations  were  not 
immediately  comjuired  with  each  other,  or  Prof.  Challis  would 
have  discovered,  wliat  ho  afterward  found  to  be  the  case,  that  he 
had  actually  seen  the  planet  on  August  -Ith  and  August  12th,  the 
third  and  fourth  nights  of  observation.  .  ,  .  On  September  3, 1840, 
Adams  communicated  to  the  astronomer  royal  a  new  solution  of 
the  problem,  supposing  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet  as  origi- 
nally assumed,  to  be  diminished  by  about  the  thirtieth  part.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  to  produce  a  better  agreement  between 
the  theory  and  the  later  observations,  and  to  give  a  smaller  and 
therefore  a  more  probable  value  of  the  eccentricity." 

Leverrier's  first  paper  relative  to  the  subject  was  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  on  November  10,  18-15,  and  concerned  the 
perturbations  of  Uranus  produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  but  in 
it  he  also  pointed  to  irregularities  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existing  theory.  In  his  second  paper,  June  1, 1840,  he 
expressed  the  conclusion  that  the  unexplained  irregularities  were 
due  to  an  undiscovered  planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  He  calculated 
the  longitude,  but  did  not  give  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  planet.  The  place  assigned  by  him  to  the  supposed 
body  differed  by  only  one  degree  from  that  given  by  Adams  in 
the  paper  which  he  had  left  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  seven 
months  earlier. 

"Adams's  researches,"  says  Prof.  Glaisher,  "  therefore  preceded 
Leverrier's  by  a  considerable  interval ;  and  in  spite  of  the  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  search,  it  had  been  carried  on  at  Cambridge 
for  nearly  two  months  before  the  planet  was  found  at  Berlin. 
Adams's  investigation  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  completed 
on  October  '21,  1845,  when  ho  left  his  paj)er  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory. This  was  three  weeks  before  Leverrier's  memoir,  showing 
that  the  irregularities  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  known 
planets,  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy,  and  more  than 
seven  months  before  the  presentation  of  Leverrier's  second  mem- 
oir. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  second  memoir  Leverrier  did 
not  give  the  elements  of  the  orbit  or  the  mass  of  the  planet,  which 
were  contained  in  Adams's  paper  of  October  21st." 

A  bitter  controversy  ensued  over  the  question  of  priority  in 
discovery,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  took  no  part.  He  felt  and  ex- 
pressed a  warm  appreciation  for  Leverrier ;  met  him  with  great 
pleasure  at  Oxford  in  1847  ;  and  was  visited  by  him  in  the  same 
year  at  Cambridge.  A  story  was  told  of  him  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Donald  MacAlister  at  the  commemorative  meeting  at  St. 
John's  College,  February  20,  1892,  to  the  effect  that  several  years 
ago,  when  a  memorial  volume  was  prepared  to  be  presented  to  M. 
Pasteur  as  a  testimonial  of  the  appreciation  of  English  men  of 
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science  for  his  labors,  Prof.  Adams  sutscrilied  liis  name,  writing 
beneath  it  the  motto,  "  Hommage  au  compatriote  de  Leverrier." 

The  small  number  and  volume  of  Prof.  Adams's  publications, 
after  his  calculations  for  the  planet  Neptune,  have  been  remarked 
upon.  He  was,  however,  an  industrious  worker,  calculating  in 
every  quarter  of  the  mathematical  field  and  in  mathematical  as- 
tronomy, and  is  said  to  have  left  a  large  mass  of  manuscript 
work,  much  of  which  is  expected  to  prove  valuable.  The  Adams 
prize,  of  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  be  awarded  every 
two  years  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  of  pure 
mathematics,  astronomy,  or  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
was  instituted  by  members  of  St.  John's  College  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  Neptune,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  honor  conferred  on 
the  college  and  the  university  by  the  investigation.  In  1848  Mr. 
Adams  began  the  determination  of  the  constants  in  Gauss's  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  resumed  the  work  and  was  occupied 
with  it  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  but  had  not  completed  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1853,  having  been  elected  in  the  previous 
year  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  two  years, 
he  communicated  to  the  society  new  tables  of  the  moon's  parallax, 
to  be  substituted  for  those  of  Burckhart.  These  tables  were 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1856. 

His  memoir  explaining  the  secular  variation  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1853. 
The  problem  baffled  solution.  The  French  Academy  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  given  prizes  for  explanations  to  Euler  and  Lagrange, 
but  neither  of  these  matheniaticians  had  been  able  to  discover 
any  secular  term  ;  and  Euler,  considering  it  established  that  such 
a  term  could  not  be  produced  by  the  principles  of  gravitation,  had 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  resisting  medium.  Laj''lace  an- 
nounced in  1787,  as  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  gradual 
diminution  in  the  mean  action  of  the  sun  produced  by  the  secular 
variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Theories  were 
also  proposed  by  Damoiseau  and  Plana,  agreeing  in  principle 
with  Laplace's,  but  differing  slightly  in  the  niimerical  values  as- 
signed to  the  acceleration.  Adams  found  that  Laplace's  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  was  essentially  incomplete,  and  suggested 
corrections  to  all  the  theories.  Some  controversy  ensued,  at  the 
end  of  which  Prof.  Adams  was  sustained.  A  calculation  of  the 
same  iiroblem,  made  by  Prof.  Airy  in  1 880,  was  also  corrected  by 
Prof.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  lectures  till  the  end  of  the  session,  in  May,  1859 ;  and 
late  in  1858  he  was  made  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Geometry  at  Cambridge.    He  held  the  last  position  till  his  death. 
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A  part  of  liis  work  in  it  was  to  lecture  during  one  term  in  each 
year,  generally  on  the  lunar  theory,  but  sometimes  on  the  theory 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  or  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

In  18G7  ho  published  an  account  of  the  results  ho  had  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  which  he  had  co-operated  with  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  using 
the  data  and  observations  furnished  by  him.  These  calculations 
took  notice  of  all  the  perceptible  effects  produced  by  the  planets, 
and  established  the  correctness  of  the  period  of  thirty-threo  and  a 
quarter  years  for  the  revolution  of  the  meteoric  body.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation,  it  was  necessary  to 
break  up  tlio  orbit  of  the  meteors  into  several  different  parts, 
for  each  of  which  separate  calculations  had  to  be  made.  Prof. 
Adams  afterward  subdivided  certain  parts  of  the  orbit  of  the 
meteors  into  still  smaller  portions,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
closer  approximation.  Tho  calculations  on  this  subject  have  not 
been  published,  but  they  exist  among  his  papers,  and  seem  to  be 
fairly  complete. 

A  paper  communicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  embodied  a  review  of  a  memoir  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill, 
of  Washington,  on  the  part  of  the  motion  of  the  moon's  perigee, 
which  is  a  function  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
This  paper  is  pronounced  by  Prof.  Glaisher  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, because  in  it  the  author  expresses  his  own  views  with  respect 
to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  theory  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  preferred  to  treat  the  subject  by  its 
special  problems ;  while  he  had  great  admiration  for  Delaunay's 
general  theory. 

Prof.  Adams  also  paid  much  attention  to  pure  mathematics, 
and  treated  many  abstruse  problems  in  a  highly  technical  man- 
ner, in  papers  the  very  titles  of  wliich  are  an  unknown  language 
to  all  but  accomplished  matliematicians. 

A  largo  mass  of  papers  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  left  at  his 
death,  having  been  left  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Lord 
Portsmouth,  it  became  Prof.  Adams's  task  to  arrange  and  cata- 
logue the  mathematical  part  of  tho  collection.  The  work  lasted 
many  years,  but  proved  very  interesting  to  Prof.  Adams,  by  cast- 
ing light  on  the  methods  by  which  Newton  had  worked  out  his 
results. 

On  the  resignation  by  Prof.  Challis  of  the  directorship  of  the 
observatory  at  Cambridge  in  1801,  Prof.  Adams  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  while  he  still  continued  iu  the  Lowndean  professor- 
ship. In  1870  the  observatory  began  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Asirojiomische  GesclJachaft  for  the  observation  of  all  tho 
fixed  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  down  to  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, the  observations  being  put  under  the  charge  of  the  first 
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assistfint,  Mr.  Graliam.  The  zone  assigned  to  tlie  observatory 
was  that  between  25°  and  30°  of  uortli  declination.  As  related  to 
this  work.  Prof.  Adams  gave,  in  an  appendix  to  cue  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Cambridge  Observations,  the  formiilae  and  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  drawn  up  many  years  before  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  fundamental  catalogue,  together  with  the 
mean  places  of  tlie  eighty-four  fundamental  stars  from  1830  to 
1870. 

Prof.  Adams  was  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
in  1851-1853,  and  in  1874-1870,  and  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
addresses  in  presenting  the  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Peters,  Dr.  Hind, 
D'Arrest,  and  Leverrier.  In  1870,  as  vice-president,  he  delivered 
the  address  on  the  presentation  of  the  medal  to  Delaunay.  He 
himself  received  the  medal  in  18(50  for  his  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  lunar  theory.  He  received  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1848.  In  1881  he  declined  an  offer  of  the 
position  of  astronomer  royal.  In  188-1  ho  was  one  of  the  British 
delegates  to  the  International  Prime  Meridian  Conference,  which 
met  in  Washington.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Oxford, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  the  Universitj'  of  Bologna,  and  his  own  uni- 
versity ;  and  he  was  a  correspondent  of  numerous  foreign  learned 
societies. 

Among  his  peculiar  tastes  in  work  Prof.  Glaisher  mentions 
the  enjoyment  he  took  in  making  oakailations  that  called  for  long 
lines  of  figures,  as  illustrated  in  his  calculation  of  Euler's  constant 
to  203,  and  of  some  logarithms  to  273,  places  of  decimals.  Few  of 
his  papers  wore  produced  spontaneously.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
he  was  induced  to  give  an  account  of  some  investigation  of  his 
own  by  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  some  one  else  in  which  the 
same  subject  was  treated.  He  was  able  to  map  out  beforehand  in 
his  head  the  whole  course  of  an  investigation  ;  and  he  rarely  be- 
gan to  write  till  he  had  carefully  thought  out  his  subject,  when  he 
wrote  straight  on  without  interru])tion. 

Whil(!  astronomy  and  mathoinatics  were  his  professed  studies, 
he  was  interested  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  was  a  man  of 
most  extensive  general  reading,  was  much  attracted  to  special 
j)ursuits,  and  made  a  valuable  collection  of  early  printed  books. 
His  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were  well  balanced. 

Prof.  Adams  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  in  October,  1889, 
but  recovered  and  continued  his  mathematical  work  for  several 
months.  He  was  again  attacked  in  June,  181)0,  by  an  illness  from 
which  ho  never  fully  recovered. 
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PROGBESSIVE  TUEOLOOT. 
\  \7"E  note  with  great  pleasure  the 
VV  issue  by  Messrs.  Iloughton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  of  Boston,  nnder  the  title  of 
The  New  World,  of  a  theological  peri- 
odical which  seems  to  us  to  be  designed 
on  truly  progressive  lines — to  be,  that  is 
to  say,  rather  an  organ  for  the  discov- 
ery of  truth  on  all  matters  connected 
with  theological  belief  than  for  the  prop- 
agation or  defense  of  the  views  of  any 
particular  theological  school.  The  maga- 
zine is  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Messrs.  C.  0.  Everett,  C.  II.  Toy, 
Orello  Cone,  and  N.  P.  GDman,  names 
which  of  themselves  vouch  for  the  broad 
and  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  new  en- 
terprise is  conceived,  and  for  the  scholar- 
sliip  which  will  be  placed  at  its  service. 
These  gentlemen,  in  an  editorial  note, 
state  that  they  "  have  no  distrust  of  the 
scientific  temper  which,  in  many  spheres 
of  investigation,  has  accomplished  such 
great  results,  or  of  the  critical  spirit 
which  has  led  the  way  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  every  literature  to  which 
it  has  been  applied."  The  number  be- 
fore us  contains  articles  by  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, 0.  C.  Everett,  J.  G.  Schurman,  W. 
R.  Alger,  C.  II.  Toy,  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Edward  II.  Hall,  and 
Charles  B.  Upton,  as  well  as  book-re- 
views by  various  hands.  In  all  we  note 
a  liberal  spirit  worthy  of  this  new  de- 
parture in  theological  literature.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  lack 
of  scientific  exactness,  as  where  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott  professes  to  discover  the 
"  evolution  of  Christianity  "  in  the  fact 
that,  while  Jesns  succeeded  in  feeding 
"  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  seated  in  .serried  ranks  on  the 
ground,"  in  our  own  day,  "an  organized 
benefaction,  through  the  consecrated 
channels  of  commerce,  so  distributes  to 
the  needs  of  man  that,  in  a  truly  Chris- 


tian community,  a  famine  is  well-nigh 
impossible."  Other  articles,  however, 
furnish  a  guarantee  that,  within  the  new 
review  itself,  such  weak  and,  we  mast 
say,  delusive  analogies  will  not  pass  un- 
challenged. For  example,  in  discussing 
The  New  Orthodoxy,  Mr.  Edward  II. 
Hall  deals  in  a  very  thorongh-going 
manner  with  the  evasions  of  what  may 
be  called  the  pseudo-liberal  school — 
those  who  welcome  criticism  so  long  as 
it  is  not  "  destructive  " :  as  if  the  func- 
tion of  criticism  were  never  to  destroy 
— and  who,  in  a  general  way,  take  back 
with  one  hand  what  they  seem  to  give 
with  the  other.  Mr.  Hall  might  be  fully 
trusted  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Abbott  that, 
if  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  by  Jesus 
was  a  mere  matter  of  commissariat,  tlie 
vaster  distributions  of  to-day  point  to  an 
evolution  in  social  organization,  not  to 
an  evolution  of  Christianity ;  while  if  the 
multitude  were  fed  by  a  miracle,  as  the 
Christian  Avorld  has  hitherto  believed, 
what  we  see  to-day  has  no  relation  to 
it  whatever.  Mr.  Hall  contends,  and 
rightly,  that  if  the  aid  of  criticism  is  to 
be  invoked  at  all,  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  circumscribe  its  action.  "  Whoever," 
he  says,  "  invokes  the  name  of  Science, 
invokes  a  great  name.  He  calls  to  his 
aid  a  master,  not  a  servant.  Science 
has  its  own  domain  and,  in  that  domain, 
its  own  laws  and  its  own  rights.  It  can 
not  be  dictated  to;  it  dictates.  It  suf- 
fers no  one  to  assign  its  limits,  but  goes 
wherever  there  is  work  for  it  to  do. 
Wherever  there  is  question  of  evidence, 
argument,  testimony,  or  proof,  there  the 
scientific  method  belongs;  and,  once  ad- 
mitted, it  must  be  given  full  play." 
These  are  brave  words,  and,  if  The  New 
World  shall  present  a  selection  of  arti- 
cles written  in  frank  acceptance  of  these 
principle!,  it  will  deserve  well  of  all 
lovers  of  the  troth,  even  though  some  of 
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its  writers  may  cling  to  less  defensible 
positions.  There  is  a  great  work  for 
our  new  contemporary  to  do  in  freeing 
the  religions  sentiment  from  delusions 
which  only  serve  to  check  its  free  ex- 
pansion and  development.  Many  now 
think  tliat,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
thoy  ingratiate  themselves  with  liigher 
powers  by  disjiaraging  and  abusing  their 
reasoning  faculty  ;  but  The  New  World, 
if  we  do  not  mistake  its  mission,  is  pre- 
pared to  teach  a  different  lesson — name- 
ly, that  the  fullest  development  and 
greatest  activity  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  highest 
religious  life.  When  man  is  a  free  being 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  lias 
reconciled  himself,  once  for  aU,  to  the 
concei)tion  of  all-pervading  law,  his  re- 
ligious nature  may  then  reach  out  for 
its  own  satisfactions,  not  only  without 
dread  of  auglit  which  it  may  bo  in  the 
power  of  Science  to  reve.il,  bnt  with  a 
glad  confidence  that  all  further  discov- 
eries cin  only  tend  to  a  deepening  of 
that  spirit  of  reverence  and  self-rever- 
ence in  which  religion  essentially  con- 
sists. Science  at  last  is  coming  into  its 
own  in  this  world  in  which  its  mission 
Las  so  often  been  ignored  or  misunder- 
stood, and  in  which  the  labors  and  sac- 
rifices of  its  votaries  have  so  often  been 
repaid  with  persecution  and  reproach. 
The  New  World  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  and  wo  bespeak  for  it  a  liberal 
support  from  tliose  who  believe  that,  in 
religion  as  in  science,  there  are  better 
things  in  store  for  us  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen. 


COJrjION  SE^SE  WA^'TED. 
EvKRY  day  some  now  law  is  |)assed 
somewhere  or  other  to  protect  people 
against  the  results  of  their  own  igno- 
rance and  folly  ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  tliat  we  hear  of  any  proposition 
of  a  serious  or  comprehensive  kind  to 
do  away  witli  the  ignorance  and  folly 
wliicli  render,  or  seem  to  render,  so 
many  laws  necessary.     Popular  educa- 


tion is  believed  by  some  to  be  doing  this 
work  about  as  fast  a.s  it  can  be  done; 
but  this  we  hold  to  be  a  serious  error. 
There  never  was  a  time,  we  believe, 
when  so  many  people  were  trading  on 
the  thoughtlessness  and  credulity  of  the 
masses  as  at  present.  The  Post-Office 
Department  spends  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  energy  which  it  should 
devote  to  perfecting  the  mail  service  of 
the  country  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  mails  from  being  used  to  pro- 
mote fraudulent  schemes.  The  result, 
doubtless,  is  to  more  or  less  embarrass 
some  swindling  businesses;  but  as  fast  as 
one  is  suppressed  another  takes  its  place, 
and  some  that  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed have  only  changed  their  name 
and  pcrli.ips  their  base  of  operations. 
But,  in  addition  to  schemes  that  are  un- 
mistakably fraudulent,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  at  least  dubious  character  that 
spread  their  nets  in  the  advertising  (some- 
times even  in  the  editorial)  columns  ot 
the  press.  No  offer  is  too  grossly  ex- 
travagant to  captivate  and  delude  some 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  an  ordinary 
business  transaction.  We  have  known 
a  man  who  could  write  a  fair  business 
letter  send  a  dollar  in  response  to  an  ad- 
vertisement which  stated  that,  for  that 
sum,  the  advertiser  would  send  a  com- 
plete set  of  parlor  furniture  in  black 
walnut  and  crimson  plush  to  any  ad- 
dress, carriage  ])aid.  This  intelligent 
gei\tleman  was  very  angry  because,  in 
return  for  his  dollar,  he  got  a  few  toy 
articles  made  of  chips  and  r.ags  and  in- 
closed in  a  pasteboard  bo.x  about  six 
inches  long  by  three  broad,  the  whole 
thing  weighing  only  a  few  ounces.  The 
protests  which  ho  addressed,  as  we  are 
informed,  to  the  postal  authorities  were 
concoivsd  in  a  fine  tone  of  moral  indig- 
nation, though  the  only  part  which  the 
post-ollice  had  taken  in  tlio  matter  had 
been  to  convey  to  him  a  most  harmless 
consignment  of  goods.  So  far  as  wo 
could  learn,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
pronounce  himself  an  ass  of  high  degree. 
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and  not  only  nn  as3  but  an  actnal  aider 
and  abettor  of  fraud,  seeing  that  it  is 
just  the  silly  persons  who  expect  to  get 
something  for  nothing  who  keep  the  army 
of  cheats  in  provender. 

This  idea  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  is  indeed  the  main-stay  and  sup- 
port of  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fraud 
that  exists  in  the  world ;  and  the  first 
lesson  in  ])riioticnl  wisdom  is  to  learn 
that  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  that 
nobody  professes  to  give  something  for 
nothing,  or  large  value  in  exchange  for 
small  value,  except  for  some  selfish  and 
dishonest  purpose.  We  have  discussed 
the  subject  before  in  these  columns,  and 
again  wo  ask,  Why  could  not  a  special 
etibrt  be  made  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, not  merely  to  put  the  young  on 
their  guard  against  being  deceived,  but 
to  call  forth  their  contemjjt  for  all  the 
dishonest  and  semi-dishonest  devices 
which  now  exercise  so  groat  an  attrac- 
tion over  the  masses?  Why  should  not 
the  lesson  be  taught  with  iteration  that 
the  best  way  to  get  what  we  want  is  to 
give  an  honest  equivalent  for  it,  and  that 
if  this  principle  were  more  generally 
recognized  everybody  would  get  better 
value  for  his  money  or  his  labor  than  is 
now  the  case?  The  promoters  of  fraud- 
ulent enterprises  are  mere  social  para- 
sites; they  give  no  value,  or  at  kast  no 
decent  value,  for  the  money  they  rake  in, 
and  the  real  workers  of  society  have  to 
tax  themselves  that  these  men  may  flour- 
ish. As  to  the  word-making,  text-find- 
ing, bean-guessing  plans  and  devices 
which  are  so  freely  advertised,  they 
ouglit  to  be  beneath  the  contempt  of  all 
but  the  very  weakest  intellects  in  the 
community  ;  yet  how  many  people  who 
can  not  bo  placed  in  that  category  take 
more  or  less  interest  in  such  tilings! 
"  With  all  thy  gettings,"  said  one  of 
old,  "  got  understanding."  Doubtless  ho 
meant  common  sense  ;  and,  if  he  spoke 
at  all  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  prob- 
ably foresaw  the  time  when,  under  a 
state-stimulated  system  of  education, 
the  intellectual  gettings  of  people  would 


be  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  yet 
common  sense  be  very  frequently  left 
out. 
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Social  Statics,  Aiminr.ED  and  revised;  to- 
gether with  The  Max  versus  The  State. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Pp.  420.     Price,  S2. 

Social  Statics  was  Mr.  Speuccr's  first 
book.  As  originally  issued,  in  1850,  it  bore  the 
title  Social  Statics :  or,  the  Conditions  essential 
to  Human  Happiness  specified,  and  the  First 
of  them  developed.  It  was  put  forth  as,  in 
tlie  words  of  the  author,  "  a  system  of  politi- 
cal ethics — absolute  political  ethics,  or  that 
which  ought  to  be,  as  distinguished  from 
relative  political  ethics,  or  that  which  is  at 
present  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to 
it."  Mr.  Spencer  aflirms  at  the  outset  that, 
living  as  they  do  in  the  social  state,  men  can 
attain  the  greatest  happiness  only  by  seek- 
ing it  indirectly.  He  then  reasons  out  as  a 
first  principle  controlling  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness that  "  every  man  has  freedom  to  do 
all  that  lie  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not 
the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."  Ap- 
plications of  this  first  principle  constituted 
the  rest  of  the  original  volume.  Many  of 
these  applications,  in  a  matured  and  com- 
pleted form,  have  been  comprised  iu  the 
division  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philos- 
ophy  dealing  with  Justice,  hence  they  have 
been  omitted  from  the  new  edition  of  the 
present  work,  or  presented  only  briefly.  The 
last  eight  chapters  of  the  book,  however, 
which  treat  of  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
education,  currency,  postal  arrangements, 
and  some  similar  functions  commonly  per- 
formed by  governments,  remain  substantially 
as  first  published. 

Besides  the  duplication  of  a  large  part  of 
this  work  in  Justice,  another  reason  for  re- 
visiug  Social  Statics  was  that,  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  it  firet  appeared,  Mr. 
Spencer  had  relinquished  some  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  its  fii'st  principle,  and 
had  given  up  also  one  of  the  bases  upon 
which  he  had  formerly  made  that  principle 
to  rest.  The  omission  of  some  parts  was  ac- 
cordingly necessary  in  order  to  check  mis- 
representations of  the  views  which  he  now 
holds. 
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Interesting  indications  of  the  direction 
in  wliich  Mr.  Spencer's  thought  was  tending 
forty  years  ago  may  be  found  scattered 
through  this  volume.  Thus,  on  page  32 
lie  declares  that  civilization  is  a  part  of 
Nature,  hence  its  progress  is  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  development  of  an  embryo  or  the 
unfolding  of  a  flower;  and,  provided  that 
the  constitution  of  things  remains  the  same, 
this  progress  must  result  in  the  perfection 
of  mankind.  Again,  on  pages  121,  122  is  a 
paragraph  illustrating  the  specialization  of 
functions  and  the  adaptation  of  parts  to 
their  duties  which  goes  on  in  the  develop- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  organisms.  This 
paragraph  shows  that  in  1849,  when  it  must 
have  been  written,  Mr.  Spencer  had  already 
entered  upon  the  line  of  thought  which  led 
him  up  to  the  general  law  of  evolution.  Sev- 
eral passages  give  evidence  that  he  had  then 
discovered  the  operation  in  Nature  of  the 
process  that  has  since  become  known  under 
the  name  "  natural  selection."  Thus  on 
pages  203,  204  he  says,  "  Partly  by  weeding 
out  those  of  lowest  development,  and  partly 
by  subjecting  those  who  remain  to  the  never- 
ceasing  discipline  of  experience.  Nature  se- 
cures the  growth  of  a  race  who  shall  both 
understand  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
be  able  to  act  up  to  them." 

The  Man  va-sus  The  State  consists  of  four 
essays  combating  paternalism,  which  were 
originally  published  as  magazine  articles,  and 
are  among  the  most  able  and  vigorous  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  miscellaneous  writings.  A  post- 
script and  a  note  have  since  been  added. 

Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany.  Pakt  II. 
Flower  AND  Fruit.  By  Jane  H.  Newell. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  399.  Price,  90 
cents. 

The  leading  aim  in  this  work  is  to  direct 
pupils  to  the  study  of  plants  themselves. 
With  the  very  practical  purpose  of  securing 
sufficient  material  for  study,  the  successive 
lessons  deal  with  the  flowers  in  season  in 
New  England  and  vicinity,  to  which  region 
the  book  is  specially  adapted,  from  March  to 
early  summer.  A  few  house-plants  arc  in- 
troduced to  help  out  the  scanty  blossoms  of 
March.  Later,  wild  flowers,  the  blossoms  of 
forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  flowers 
of  garden  vegetables  all  receive  attention. 
While  the  analysis  of  flowers  occupies  the 


greater  part  of  this  volume,  attention  is  given 
also  to  the  leaves,  stem,  and  roots  of  the 
specimens  studied.  An  appendix  contains  a 
schedule  for  plant  description,  with  some 
fifty  or  sixty  descriptions  following  this 
form.  There  are  also  a  glossary,  an  index 
of  plants,  and  a  chart  compri.-ing  sixty  fami- 
lies designed  to  introduce  pupils  to  the  use 
of  Gray's  Manual  There  are  thirty-seven 
illustrations. 

A  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain  (664- 
1666).  By  Charles  Ceeigiitox,  M.  A., 
M.  D.  New  York :  Macmillau  &  Co.  Pp. 
706.     Price,  $4.50. 

The  pestilence  of  664  in  England,  known 
to  tradition  as  the  great  plague  "  of  Cadwal- 
lader's  time,"  furnishes  the  starting-point  for 
this  history.  But  little  can  be  told  about 
this  pestilence,  for,  besides  an  entry  in  the 
Irish  annals,  Beda's  Ecclesiastical  History  is 
the  only  source  of  authentic  information  con- 
cerning it.  Previous  to  the  "  black  death  " 
of  lS48-'49,  English  epidemics  were  almost 
all  famine-sicknesses.  The  author  gives  a 
chronological  list  of  such  pestilences,  embrac- 
ing more  than  forty,  with  full  accounts  of 
three  of  them,  and  notes  concerning  others. 
An  early  chapter  is  devoted  to  Leprosy  in 
Mediajval  Britain,  from  which  it  appears  that 
much  consideration  was  given  to  lepers  in 
the  middle  ages,  these  unfortunates  being 
deemed  the  special  wards  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  author  believes,  however,  that  the  hun- 
dred or  more  hospitals  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  lazar-houses  in  Dugdale's  Monasti- 
con  were  not  exclusively  for  the  care  of 
lepers.  Furthermore,  contemporary  descrip- 
tions of  lepers  indicate  that  several  diseases 
were  then  known  by  the  common  name  of 
leprosy. 

The  black  death,  or  bubo-plague,  of  1348- 
'49,  produced  a  frightful  mortality.  Certain 
parish  records  show  ten  times  the  ordinary 
number  of  burials.  During  the  fourteen 
months  of  its  prevalence  two  thirds  of  the 
clergy  of  Britam  were  carried  off,  and  one 
half  of  the  whole  population  of  London.  Dr. 
Crcighton's  account  of  this  pestilence  in- 
cludes an  examination  of  the  traditions  which 
locate  its  origin  in  China  and  in  Tartary,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  bubo-plague. 
The  social  and  economic  consequences  of  the 
black  death  make  up  an  interesting  chapter, 
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and  connect  this  history  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  time.  The  next  remarkable  epi- 
demic was  the  sweating-sickness,  of  which 
five  outbreak?  occurred  between  1485  and 
1651.  The  record  of  plague  in  the  Tudor 
period  is  a  story  of  frequent  outbreaks,  one 
of  the  most  serious  being  tlie  London  plague 
of  1563.  Jail-fevers,  influenzas,  etc.,  during 
the  same  period  furnish  material  for  another 
chapter.  The  "  French  pox  "  has  a  chapter 
by  itself,  another  is  devoted  to  small-pox  and 
measles,  and  another  to  scurvy  and  other 
sickne-sses  attendant  upon  early  voyages. 
The  plagues  of  the  seventeenth  century  down 
to  16C5  are  duly  recorded,  and  then  comes 
the  "  Great  Plague,"  to  which  over  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  London  suc- 
cumbed. The  extinction  of  the  plague  in 
England,  in  1666  or  1667,  brings  this  history 
to  a  close.  The  work  gives  evidence  of  much 
thoroughness  and  great  ability  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  and  deserves  to  rank  high  in 
medical  literature. 

The  Last  Words  of  Tiio>rAS  Carltle. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  383. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Tnis  volume  contains  Wotton  Reinfred, 
a  romance;  and  An  Excursion  (futile 
enough)  to  Paris,  which  were  left  among 
the  author's  papers  at  his  death ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  letters  written  by  Carlyle  to  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense  in  the  years  1837  to  1857; 
together  with  two  notes  of  Vamhagen 
about  Carlyle's  first  visit  to  Berlin  in  1852  ; 
and  letters  of  Jane  Welch  Carlyle  to  Ami- 
ly  Bolte,  1843  to  1849.  The  romance,  Wot- 
ton Reinfred,  is  Carlyle's  only  essay  in  fic- 
tion, and  therefore  possesses  a  distinctive 
interest.  It  was  probably  written  soon  after 
the  author's  marriage,  and  represents  the 
earlier  period  of  his  literary  development. 
In  it  the  editor  of  the  volume  finds  the  first 
expression  of  ideas  and  doctrines  afterward 
set  forth  with  more  formality  in  Sartor 
Resartus.  Mr.  Froude  regards  it  as  of  con- 
siderable interest,  from  the  sketches  which 
it  contains  of  particular  men  and  women, 
who  being  now  dead,  and  the  incidents  for- 
gotten, any  olijoction  which  may  have  exist- 
ed to  publication  is  now  removed.  Among 
these  characters,  according  to  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, is  "a  curious  portrait  of  Coleridge, 
thinly  veiled."    The  Excursion  to  Paris  is 


the  unreserved  daily  record  of  a  journey  in 
company  with  the  Brownings,  when  Carlyle 
paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Ashburton.  It  presents 
a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  the  author's 
personality,  and  one  which  adds  something 
to  our  knowledge  of  Carlyle  the  man. 

Annual  Report  op  the  Board  of  Regekts 
OF  the  Smithsonian  Insiitction,  to  July, 
1890.  Pp.  808.  Report  op  the  Na- 
tional MnsEHM,  FOR  the  Year  ending 
Jdne  30,  1S89.  Pp.  933.  Washington: 
Government  Printing-Office. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
amount  to  $703,000.  The  inadequacy  and 
insecurity  of  the  buildmgs  continue  to  be 
subjects  of  complaint.  The  Institution  was 
able  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
to  do  rather  more  for  the  encouragement  of 
original  research  than  it  had  done  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  The  project  for  securing 
an  astro-physical  observatory  and  general 
laboratory  had  assumed  definite  shape. 
Solid  foundation  piers  had  been  built  under 
the  temporary  shed,  and  a  number  of  instru- 
ments had  been  procured,  of  which  the 
siderostat  is  probably  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  instrument  of  its  class  ever  con- 
structed. The  work  of  exploration  was 
carried  on  through  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
and  the  National  Museum ;  and  some  rare 
and  valualile  collections  were  obtained.  A 
few  small  grants  from  the  Smithsonian  fund, 
"  commensurate  rather  with  the  abilities  of 
the  Institution  than  with  its  wishes,"  were 
made  to  aid  in  physical  science — in  addition 
to  the  aid  largely  given  to  biological  and 
ethnological  science  through  the  Museum, 
Bureau  of  Ethnologj",  and  Zoological  Park. 
One  of  the  important  features  of  the  year's 
history  of  the  Institution  was  the  passing  of 
the  -Vational  Zoological  Park  under  its  control. 
A  complete  description  of  the  park  is  given. 
The  general  appendix,  which  constitutes 
the  larger  part  of  tlie  volume,  contains  a 
miscellaneous  selection  of  papers,  some  of 
them  original,  embracing  a  considerable 
range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
sion. The  National  Museum  now  contains 
not  far  from  three  million  specimens.  The 
increase  during  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port is  much  smaller  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  the  completion  of  the  Museum 
building.     The  difference  is  accounted  for  to 
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a  large  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  exhibi- 
tion rooms  and  storage  halls  being  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  it  has  become  neces- 
saiy  to  cease  to  a  large  degree  the  custom- 
ary efforts  to  add  to  the  collections.  Besides 
other  features,  accounts  are  given  of  work 
in  the  scientific  departments,  the  library  and 
publications,  the  work  of  the  Museum  pre- 
parators,  accessions,  co-operation  of  bureaus 
and  officers  of  the  Government,  and  explora- 
tions ;  considerable  space  is  given  to  de- 
scribing the  participation  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Museum  in  Centennial 
Exhibitions  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta, 
Ohio  ;  and  eight  papers  are  published  describ- 
ing and  illustratmg  collections. 

Games,    A.nxient   and   Oriental,  and  now 

TO    PLAY    THEM.       By    EdWARD    FaLKEXER. 

London     and    New    York :     Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     Pp.  366.     Price,  $6. 

The  author  believes  in  the  usefulness  of 
games  because  they  afford  needful  relaxa- 
tion to  the  mind,  pleasant  diversions  to  the 
invalid  and  the  afflicted,  and  means  of  bring- 
ing friends  together  and  promoting  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship.  He  directed  his  atten- 
tion many  years  ago  to  the  games  of  chess, 
draughts,  and  backgammon,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  magic  squares.  Elaborate  works 
have  been  written  on  the  history  of  these 
game.s,  and  instead  of  exploiting  this  branch 
of  the  subject  over  again,  he  has  preferred 
to  discuss  the  practical  rules  and  principles 
of  each  game.  lie  expresses  the  opinion 
that  students  may  find  that  the  games  which 
were  established  in  years  gone  by  contain 
merits  that  arc  not  always  found  in  the  new 
and  fanciful  conceits  of  the  day.  The  first 
place  is  given  to  the  games  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  the  results  of  Dr.  Birch's 
researches  on  the  subject.  The  games  are 
Tau,  or  Hobbers,  which  was  afterward  played 
and  called  by  the  same  name,  Lndun  Lutruti- 
culorimi,  by  the  Romans;  Sfiint,  which  is 
still  played  by  the  modern  Egyptians  as 
Sceffa  ;  Han,  or  the  game  of  the  Bowl ;  the 
Sacred  Way,  the  liiero  Onimme  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  Atep,  which  is  played  by  Ital- 
ians as  Mora.  Under  the  head  of  chess  are 
given  Indian,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Siamese, 
Tiu'kish,  Tamerlane's,  and  dcmhle  ehe.«s,  and 
the  game  of  the  llahariijah  and  Sepoy ;  of 
draughts,  Polish  ami  Tu^ki^h  draughts,  HVi- 


K'i  and  Go,  or  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
game  of  inclosing ;  German,  Turkish,  and 
Indian  baekgammqjis.  A  considerable  vari- 
ety of  magic  squares  are  described,  and  all 
the  games  are  illustrated  with  photographic 
reproductions  and  with  diagrams. 

The  Oak  :  a  Popular  Introduction  to  For- 
est Botany.  By  H,  Marshall  Ward, 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Modern  Science  Series, 
No.  III.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Pp.  175.     Price,  SI- 

For  many  persons  trees  have  an  interest 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  lowlier  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Trees  also 
are  what  the  modern  art  of  forestry  is  con- 
cerned with,  and  those  who  become  interest- 
ed in  this  subject  on  account  of  its  economic 
or  sanitary  bearings  are  very  apt  to  want  to 
know  something  about  the  way  in  which  trees 
grow.  To  all  such  persons  Prof.  Ward's 
book  will  be  very  welcome.  In  a  brief  in- 
troduction the  author  describes  the  general 
habit  of  the  oak,  and  then,  starting  with  the 
acorn,  he  describes  the  unfolding  of  the  em- 
bryo, the  development  of  the  young  plant, 
and  the  form  and  functions  of  the  mature 
tree.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  structure 
and  technological  peculiarities  of  oak  timber, 
followed  by  another  dealing  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  oak,  and  the  parasites  and  fungi 
which  infest  it.  A  number  of  illustrations 
are  given,  showing  the  appearance  of  oak 
wood  injured  by  various  fungi.  Lastly,  the 
relationships  of  the  oaks  receive  brief  con- 
sideration. 

The  World-energy  and  its  Self-conserva- 
tion. By  Wn.MAM  M.  Bkvant.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     181tO.     Pp.  304. 

This  is  a  metaphysical  inquiry  into  the 
fundamental  concei)tions  of  the  universe. 
The  author  holds  that  the  laws  of  thoughtare 
necessarily  the  laws  of  things,  and  takes  per- 
fect consistency  in  consciousness  to  be  the 
ultimate  and  absolute  groinul  of  all  certitude. 
From  this  basis  he  attempts  to  formulate  the 
universe,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  permanent  reality  of  which  the  world  we 
know  is  a  manifestation  is  spirit.  Stated  in 
his  own  words,  the  conclusion  to  which  his 
argument  leads  is : 

"  The  world-energy  is  God.  Its  self- 
conservation  is  the  eternal  process  of  crea- 
tion.    '  Evolution  '  is  the  temporal  aspect  of 
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tliis  process.  The  self-unfolding  of  God  cul- 
minates in  man.  i"or  man  is  the  son  of 
God." 

Tlioiigh  the  author's  argument  shows  wide 
reading  and  much  acute  thinking,  he  can  not 
be  said  to  have  a  happy  mode  of  expression, 
or  the  power  of  putting  clearly  the  tliought 
in  mind.  The  reader  soon  finds  himself  lost 
in  a  maze  of  contradictions  and  wandering 
in  a  wilderness  of  words  which  convey  few 
or  no  definite  ideas.  Very  little  intellectual 
good  would  seem  to  come  from  discussions  of 
this  nature.  You  begin  and  end  nowhere, 
with  nothing  proved  or  provable.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  and  impor- 
tant to  have  clearness  and  definiteness  in  our 
fundamental  notions  of  things,  but  this  is 
hardly  to  be  attained  by  spinning  a  logical 
web  out  of  our  inner  consciousness,  and  try- 
ing to  find  its  justification  in  an  assumed 
haimony  between  the  laws  of  thought  and 
things. 

Monet,  Silver,  and  Finance.  By  J.  How- 
ard CowpEUTHWAiT.  Ncw  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  .Sons.     Pp.  242. 

The  author  claims  to  have  tried  to  answer 
the  silver  question  by  arguments  based  both 
upon  the  truths  of  financial  science  and  upon 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  operation 
of  business.  He  hopes  that  in  this  volume 
the  busy  man  of  affairs  may  find  some  sci- 
entific points  which  may  hitherto  have  es- 
caped his  attention ;  the  student  in  finance  a 
portrayal  of  business  ways ;  and  other  read- 
ers may  find  their  chain  of  evidence  against 
silver  fallacies  more  firmly  made  up.  He 
thinks  that  besides  "  treating  free  coinage," 
Bound  finance  demands  a  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent silver  law,  and  nothing  less.  "Whether 
it  be  possible  or  not  to  frame  a  banking  and 
currency  act  which  shall  be  acceptable  where 
money  is  scarce  and  not  too  objectionable  else- 
where, the  war  agamst  silver  theories  must 
be  continued  until  there  shall  be  effectively 
presented  to  the  strong  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of 
thousands  of  men  devoting  their  time  and 
labor  to  taking  silver  out  of  the  mines,  where 
it  could  do  no  harm,  for  the  purpose  of 
placmg  it  in  the  Treasury's  vaults,  whence  its 
monstrous  bulk  menaces  the  industries  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country."  In 
his  succeeding  chapters  the  author  discusses 


the  evolution  of  money,  trades,  and  finance ; 
the  movements  of  prices ;  India  and  her  sil- 
ver rupee;  prices,  wages,  and  labor-saving 
machinery ;  the  debtor  class  and  foreign  ex- 
change ;  foreign  exchange  under  normal  and 
under  abnormal  conditions ;  the  views  of 
representative  advocates  of  silver;  ultimate 
redemption ;  the  old  volume-of -money  theorv  ■ 
the  present  silver  and  currency  law;  inter- 
national conferences,  and  bimetallism. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Theory.  By 
Alexander  Scott.  New  York:  llac- 
millan  &  Co.     Pp.  274.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  text-book  designed  to  supple- 
ment laboratory  work,  and  such  books  as  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  facts, 
by  supplying  that  knowledge  of  principles 
and  laws  which  is  needed  to  bind  chemical 
facts  together  in  the  mind  of  the  stiifient. 
The  author  assumes  that  users  of  this  book 
will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  substances,  and  have  access  to 
a  teacher.  "For  this  reason,"  it  is  stated 
in  the  preface,  "  references  have  frequently 
been  made  to  ma"tters  somewhat  outside  the 
subject  under  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  more  inquiring  student,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  perplexing  those  less 
so.  .  .  .  As  far  as  possible,  all  very  debat- 
able matter  has  been  omitted,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  for  example,  that  the  account  of 
the  theories  of  solution  has  been  made  very 
short." 

The  Microscope  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  Carl  Naegeli  and  S.  Schwendener. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Pp.  394. 
Price,  $2. GO. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
of  treatises  on  microscopy  is  here  presented 
in  an  English  dress.  The  translation  com- 
prises the  authors'  work,  Das  Mikroskop,  ex- 
cept Parts  VUI,  IX,  and  X,  all  copies  of 
which,  together  with  the  woodcuts  illustrat- 
ing them,  were  lost  by  a  fire  soon  after  the 
sheets  were  printed.  The  volume  opens  with 
an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  microscope, 
embracing  calculations  of  the  paths  of  rays 
passing  through  the  lenses,  determinations 
of  the  positions  of  images,  of  the  optical 
power  of  instruments,  and  various  other  prob- 
lems.    The  division  of  the  work  on  testing 
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embraces  testing  the  optical  power,  the  spheri- 
cal and  the  chromatic  aberration,  the  flatness 
of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  centering.  The 
theory  of  microscopic  observation,  or  the  in- 
terpreting of  microscopical  images,  is  treated 
with  much  thoroughness.  Technical  micros- 
copy receives  due  attention,  and  there  are 
chapters  on  the  simple  microscope  and  the 
lantern  microscope.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  polarization. 
Over  two  hundred  figures  and  diagrams  illus- 
trate the  text. 

Laboratory  Manual  or  Chemistry.  By 
James  E.  Armstrong  and  James  H.  Nor- 
ton. American  Book  Company.  Pp.  75. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  manual  consists  of  directions  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  experiments,  ac- 
comoanied  by  questions  designed  to  call  the 
attention  of  pupils  to  the  principles  which 
the  experiments  reveal.  It  is  designed  to  be 
used  with  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Chem- 
istry, or  any  other  good  text-book  of  element- 
ary chemistry.  The  course  here  laid  out  is 
designed  to  occupy  a  class  three  hours  a  week 
for  forty  weeks.  There  are  as  many  blank 
pages  for  notes  as  printed  pages  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  thirty  cuts  showing  the  forms  and 
use  of  apparatus  are  given.  The  experiments 
include  the  tests  commonly  used  in  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

The  Plant  World.  By  George  Massee. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Pp.  222. 
Price,  $1. 

TuE  adult  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  general 
view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  find  this 
book  a  very  competent  guide.  Its  seven 
chapters  deal  respectively  with  plant  archi- 
tecture, chemistry  and  pliysics  of  plant  life, 
protective  arrangements,  reproduction,  re- 
lationship, geographical  distribution,  and 
fossil  plants.  The  workings  of  evolution  in 
the  vegetable  world  are  made  especially 
prominent  in  this  volume,  and  the  conception 
of  a  plant  as  a  living  organism  is  strongly 
insisted  upon.  The  te-N-t  is  illustrated  with 
fifty-six  cuts. 

Fossil  Botany.  By  H.  (iRAi-  zn  Solms- 
Laudacii.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Pp.  413.     Price,  $4.50. 

In  the  translator's  preface  this  treatise  is 
described  as  "  the  only  critical  digest  as  yet 


published  of  our  present  knowledge  of  fossil 
plants  from  the  point  of  view  of  botanical 
morphology."  It  is  based  upon  university 
lectures  delivered  by  Count  Solms-Laubach 
in  Gottingen.  The  ground  covered  by  this 
work  comprises  the  thallophytes,  archego- 
niatae,  and  gymuosperms,  but  excluding  the 
angiosperms.  There  are  forty-nine  illustra- 
tions, and  the  volume  has  a  bibliography  of 
seventeen  pages  and  an  index. 

The  Jew  at  Home.  Impressions  of  a  Sum- 
mer AND  Autumn  spent  with  Him.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Pp.  105. 

The  author,  who  professes  to  have  gone 
to  southeastern  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1891  with  no  thought  of  the  Jew  or  his  af- 
fairs in  his  head,  by  some  fortune  saw  him 
almost  daily  for  five  months  under  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  at  Brody  and  Lemburg,  in  Aus- 
trian Poland ;  at  Maramaros  Sziget,  in  Hun- 
gary ;  at  Berdicheff  and  Kiev,  in  Russia ;  and 
at  other  places,  and  formed  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  him  and  his  mamier  of  living.  He 
describes  what  he  saw,  or  rather,  perhaps,  his 
impressions  of  what  he  saw,  in  very  strong 
language,  and  illustrates  his  descriptions  with 
pictures  which  are,  at  least,  strongly  charac- 
teristic. The  result  of  the  whole  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  The  Jew  at  Home  "  as  an  odi- 
ous and  repulsive  object,  whose  habits  make 
him  deserving  of  the  scorn  that  he  receives. 
Grant  that  this  is  so — and  we  have  enough 
representatives  among  us  of  that  class  of 
Hebrews  who  are  not  pleasant  associates — 
the  race  has  in  other  regions  furnished  enough 
high-minded  and  enterprising  citizens,  and 
has  distinguished  itself  sufficiently  by  liberal 
and  benevolent  enterprises,  to  enable  us  to 
know  that  it  is  still  capable  of  better  things. 
The  author  acknowledges  this  in  substance, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  and  of  his  acknowl- 
edgment, we  regret  that  he  could  not,  while 
truthfully,  as  he  claims  to  have  done,  de- 
scribing the  degradation  to  which  centuries  of 
contumely  and  maltreatment  have  reduced 
certain  classes  of  Jews,  have  spoken  of  tliem 
in  less  harsh  terms  and  with  more  hopeful- 
ness of  their  ultimate  redemption  under  more 
favoring  circumstances.  One  view  he  sug- 
gests, however,  is  worth  considering,  and  is 
of  weight  proi)ortioned  to  the  degree  of  truth- 
fulness contained  in  it:  that  is,  that  these 
Jews  are  not  real,  pure  Jews,  but  a  mixed 
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race  who  have  preserved  of  the  Jews  chiefly 
their  languupe  and  the  form  of  their  religion. 
We  agree  willi  him  in  his  "  last  word,"  which 
is  simply  this:  "Treat  the  Jew,  if  he  is 
brought  to  yon,  as  an  ordinary  man;  grant 
him  no  advantages  you  would  not  give  his 
Austrian,  Polish,  or  German  fellow-country- 
men, no  matter  what  his  religion  is.  Make 
him  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  break 
up  his  old  customs,  his  clannishness,  his  dirt, 
and  his  filth,  or  he  will  break  jou." 

Outlines  of  Tiieoretical  Chemistry.  By 
LoTHAR  Meyer.  Translated  by  P.  P. 
Bedson  and  W.  C.  Williams.  London 
and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Pp.  232.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  present  volume  differs  from  the  au- 
thor's Modern  Theories  of  Chemistry  in  be- 
ing a  smaller  and  less  technical  treatise. 
Being  addressed  not  only  to  the  student  but 
also  to  the  friend  of  science  who  wishes  to 
keep  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  chemical 
investigation,  the  book  does  not  contain  any 
great  number  of  the  numerical  results  of  ob- 
servations and  measurements,  nor  any  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  experimental  methods. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  general  review  of  the  sub- 
ject of  chemical  philosophy  in  which  details 
have  not  been  allowed  to  rise  into  prominence. 
The  author,  of  course,  needs  no  introduction 
or  commendation  to  any  one  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  modern  chemistry. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  lSSS-89,  the  commissioner. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris^  presents  first  a  gen- 
eral statistical  exhibit  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  From  these  statistics  it  ap- 
pears that  the  enrollment  is  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  children  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  is  as  large  as  could  be  expected. 
The  South  is  manifesting  a  great  and  increas- 
ing interest  in  public  schools,  and  in  the  past 
nineteen  years  has  more  than  doubled  its 
expenditure  per  capita  for  education.  A 
prominent  feature  of  this  report  are  the  ac- 
counts of  education  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries, prepared  by  specialists  of  the  bureau, 
and  the  comparisons  with  education  in  the 
United  States  for  which  these  accounts  fur- 
nish material.  Dr.  Harris  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  French  and  German  chil- 


dren devote  much  less  time  than  the  Ameri- 
can to  memorizing  the  spelling  of  words. 
"  Mechanical  memorizing,"  he  continues,  "  is 
the  much-lamented  characteristic  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  evident  that  such  must 
remain  their  characteristic  so  long  as  English- 
.speaking  children  memorize,  like  the  Chinese, 
the  arbitrary  spelling  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand words  before  they  can  write  the  language 
with  readiness."  The  training  of  teachers  is 
another  subject  to  which  much  attention  is 
given,  the  report  embracing  papers  on  The 
Inception  and  Progress  of  the  Normal-school 
Curriculum,  The  Teaching  Force  of  New 
England  from  1866  to  1888,  and  Professional 
Work  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  Chapters  on  courses  of  study  In  city 
schools,  manual  and  industrial  training,  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws,  State  text^book  laws, 
and  miscellaneous  educational  questions  are 
included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  report. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  usual  statis- 
tics of  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  the  edu- 
cation of  special  classes,  and  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation from  186Y  to  1890. 

The  Rcjmrt  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution 
for  1889-'90  contains  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  establishing  the 
National  Zoological  Park  at  Washington,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  information  about  the 
work  of  the  Institution  for  the  year.  Ap- 
pended to  the  report  are  some  thirty  papers 
on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  subjects,  a 
number  of  them  being  illustrated. 

Tlie  Journal  of  Procecdinys  and  Addresses 
of  the  Kalional  Educational  Association,  for 
1891,  makes  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
about  nine  hundred  pages.  Besides  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
and  reports  of  committees  at  the  Toronto 
session,  the  Journal  contains  the  papers  read, 
together  with  abstracts  of  the  discussions 
which  they  called  forth.  A  wide  *'ariety  of 
topics  in  all  departments  of  educational  work 
is  treated  in  these  papers. 

A  booklet  which  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  been  read  with  interest  in  reli- 
gious circles  is  entitled  J\'ot  on  Calvary :  A 
Layman's  Pka  for  Mediation  in  the  Tempta- 
tion in  the  Wilderness,  and  is  published  by 
Charles  T.  Dillingham,  New  York.  It  pre- 
sents a  new  view  of  the  life  and  office  of 
Christ  while  on  the  earth,  which  the  author 
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hopes  may  be  more  acceptable  and  easier  of 
credit  to  those  who  doubt  concerning  the 
present  accepted  view.  Not  "  Calvary  " — the 
crucifixion — according  to  this  view,  was  the 
culmination  of  Christ's  life  work,  and  marked 
the  accomplishment  of  his  mission,  but  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  in  which  "  our 
Lord  literally  bought  back  the  spiritual  free- 
dom of  mankind  through  the  spiritual  danger 
that  he,  guarded  with  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  was  presumed  to  encounter  when  he 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." 

The  Elements  of  Economics  of  Industry, 
by  Alfred  Marshall,  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  author's  Principles  of 
Economics,  noticed  in  our  June  number. 
The  reduction  of  the  larger  work  has  been 
effected  by  the  omission  of  many  discussions 
on  points  of  minor  importance  and  of  some 
difficult  theoretical  investigations,  thus  allow- 
ing arguments  that  are  retained  to  be  given 
in  full.  A  chapter  on  trade-imions  is  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume,  although  in  the 
larger  work  this  subject  is  postponed  to  a 
later  stage.     (Macmillan,  $!•) 

The  results  of  extended  study  are  em- 
bodied in  Tlu:  EnyVish  Language  and  English 
Grammar,  by  iSaitiurl  Ratnsey.  The  former 
part  of  the  book  is  a  general  account  of  the 
origin  and  present  condition  of  our  mother- 
tongue,  considerable  attention  being  devoted 
to  pronunciation  and  spelling.  The  latter 
part  is  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  closing  with  some  sug- 
gestions to  young  writers.  .Throughout  the 
volume  the  author  gives  his  personal  impres- 
sions freely  on  conti-overted  matters,  though 
acknowledging,  as  for  example  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  sounds  in  English  speech,  that 
others  see  these  things  differently.  (Put- 
nam, S3.)  
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^Vmerica,  and  large  models  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  their  works,  such  as  the  Serpent 
Mound  and  Fort  Ancient.     Central  America 
will  lie  well  represented.      Along  with  this 
there  will  be  an  exhihition  of  primitive  indus- 
tries, customs,  and  the  like.     The  scetion  of 
physical  anthropology  will  illustrate  modern 
methods  of  recording  bodily  characteristics, 
and  will  show  charts  recording  the  results  of 
many  thous.nd  measurements.    A  large  body 
of  workers  are  now  engaged  in  measuring 
native  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Measurements   of    children  are  also  being 
gathered  for  the  study  of  the  development  of 
physical  characteristics.     This  is  a  large  and 
important  undertaking,  from  which  results  of 
great  scientific  value  are  sure  to  come.   With 
this  department  there  is  also  connected  the 
department  of  history,  so  that  the  exhibit  of 
primitive  man  and  his  works   is  followed  by 
that  of  the  men  whom  Columbus  met,  and 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  exhibit  of  the 
historical  changes  in  America  during  the  last 
four  centuries.     The  comprehensive  scope  of 
the  exhibit  is  noteworthy,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prof.  Putnam  an  exhibit  creditable 
to  American  science  is  assured. 
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Anlhropology  at   the   World's  Fair.— 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  the  distinguished  an- 
thropologist of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  out- 
lined a  most  attractive  and  important  exhibit 
of  anthropology  at  the  World's  Fair.  The 
department  will  occupy  the  northern  half  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Main  Building  and  also  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  lagoon ;  on  this  land 
groups  of  native  American  peoples  will  be 
living  in  their  natural  habitations  and  sur- 
roundings. There  will  be  a  representative 
e.xhibit  of  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man  in 
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Experimental  Psyt hology  at  the  World's 

Fair.— Those  who   have  been  interested  in 
the  growth  of  the  new  psychology  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  will  be  made  at  the 
Worid's  Fair  an  exhibit  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  young  science.     There  will  be 
in  operation   throughout  the  six  months  of 
the  exposition  a  psychological  laboratory  in 
which  simple  tests  will  be  made  of  the  senses, 
sense-judgments,  rapidity  of  movements,  and 
simple  mental  processes,  memory,  and  so  on ; 
the  data  thus  accumulated  will  be  statistically 
utilized  to  obtain  normal  standards.     There 
will  also  be  exhibited  apparatus  employed  in 
psychological  research,   results  obtained,  as 
illustrated  by  charts,  diagrams,  photographs, 
etc. ;  and  as  complete  a  representation  of  re- 
cent psychological  activity  as  the  facilities 
will  admit.     The  department  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsm,  and  is  a  part  of  the  general  de- 
partment of  which  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  is 
chief. 

A  Portrait  of  William  Bartrani.— When 

the  sketch  of  the  Bartrams  was  pubUshed  in 
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the  April  number  of  the  ilonthly,  we  were  not 
able  to  find  any  authentic  portrait  of  either 
of  them,  or  to  learn  that  any  existed.  The 
publication  of  the  sketch  called  out  from  Dr. 
W.  H.  Slills,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  informa- 
tion that  an  engraved  portrait  of  William 
Bartram  was  in  existence,  and  formed  the 
frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  History  and  American  Rural 
Sports,  published  in  Philiidoliihia  in  1832  by 
J.  &  T.  Dougherty.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Mills  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
this  volume,  and  to  have  a  copy  made  of  this 
picture.  Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait,  the  statement  is  made  in  the  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  William  Bartram,  which 
is  the  first  article  in  the  volume,  that  "  the 
accompanying  portrait  is  a  correct  likeness 
of  Jlr.  Bartram,  and  the  only  engraved  one 
ever  given  to  the  American  public."  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  this  portrait  was  only  nine  years  after  Mr. 
Bartram's  death. 

The  Schools  of  New  York  State.— Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  of  State  Superintendent 
Draper,  while  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  New  York  appeared 
to  be  22,823  less  than  in  ISfln,  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools 
(1,054,044)  was  greater  by  11,884.  Besides 
these,  the  private  schools  reported  an  attend- 
ance of  157,003,  and  the  normal  schools, 
academics,  colleges,  etc.,  69,3112  pupils  of 
school  age  in  1801.  Comparative  taldcs  of 
attendance  show  a  steady  increa,se  in  cities 
(270,920  to  513,000)  since  1801,  while  the 
attendance  in  towns  has  fallen  from  601,928 
to  640,978.  The  superintendent  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  the  laws  for  com- 
pulsorj'  attendance,  and  in  view  of  crude 
features  in  the  laws  of  some  other  States,  he 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  State  Kduca- 
tional  Commission,  with  sullicient  powers  to 
consider  the  whole  subject  of  tlic  school  laws 
of  the  State.  In  view  of  the  weakness  of 
some  of  the  school  district*,  the  sui)erintend- 
ent  favors  the  consolidation  of  small  and 
weak  districts  when  it  can  be  brought  about 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  children 
of  school  age.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  the  school  must  be  at  a  convenient 
distance.  In  Massachusetts  provision  is 
made  for  the  transportation  of  children  to 


distant  schools,  and  profitless  schools  have 
been  abolished,  while  the  children  are  now 
instructed  for  a  longer  term  under  teachers 
of  more  experience  and  skill.  The  superin- 
tendent recommends  the  township  system  of 
school  organization  for  consideratioiL  An 
increasing  interest  in  Arbor  Day  is  noticed. 
The  celebrations  are  usually  marked  by  ap- 
propriate literary  exercises,  with  many  in- 
genious and  elaborate  programmes.  Interest 
in  this  work  has  been  stimulated  by  the  offer, 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Wadsworth,  of  prizes  for 
the  best-kept  school-grounds.  The  vote  upon 
the  question  of  a  State  flower  has  resulted  in 
a  majority  for  the  rose  over  the  golden-rod. 
The  attempt  to  provide  text-books  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  State  has  resulted  disastrously 
wherever  it  has  been  made.  The  superin- 
tendent thinks  that  the  result  of  such  a  pol- 
icy would  be  bad,  even  if  it  were  seemingly 
successful.  It  would  discourage  authorship, 
discontinue  competition  among  makers,  and 
stop  the  constant  improvement  in  the  matter, 
style,  and  character  of  the  books  which  has 
been  marked  in  the  past. 

Barrel-making. — Few  people,  says  Cham- 
bers's .Journal,  though  all  are  familiar  with 
the  barrel,  have  probably  been  at  pains  to 
consider  the  skill  and  ingenuity  which  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  perfection  an  inven- 
tion as  scientific  as  beneficial  all  the  world 
over ;  and  probably  fewer  still  are  conversant 
with  the  brainpower  and  time  which  have 
been  expciuled  in  attempts  to  produce  machin- 
ery for  manufacturing  them.  Barrels  were  in 
use  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  who 
says  they  were  invented  in  the  Al|)ine  val- 
leys. A  cask  is  a  double  conoid — that  is,  it 
has  its  greatest  diameter  or  its  bulge  or  belly 
in  the  center.  The  stave  is  cuired  length- 
wise to  form  the  bulge  and  crosswise  to  form 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cask  ;  while 
the  edges  nmst  receive  the  exact  bevel  to  fit 
those  on  either  side  along  their  entire  length. 
Then  the  staves  have  to  be  "  chimed "  or 
licvcled  at  the  ends,  and  furnished  with  n 
"  croze "  or  groove,  into  which  to  fit  the 
heads ;  and  hoo|iing  completes  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cask.  A  new  invention,  by  a 
Mr.  Oncken,  is  in  full  operation  at  Merxem,  in 
Oermany,  for  turning  out  casks  from  one 
piece  of  wood.  In  the  process  the  stem  of 
a  tree  is  cut  into  lengths  corrcsiKindiug  to 
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the  size  of  the  cn;.k.  These  lengths  are  then 
boiled  for  two  or  three  houi-s  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, while  a  eurrent  of  electricity  is  passed 
through  the  water.  The  wood  is  thereby 
softened  so  that  it  can  be  cut,  in  a  machine 
rotating  the  log  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  lathe,  into  a  sheet  of  any  desired 
thickness.  The  sheets  hre  then  passed 
through  a  grooving  machine  and  grooved. 
Another  machine  seizes  the  sheet  between 
two  arms,  and  l)y  means  of  knives  cuts  a 
series  of  mortices  or  slots  around  the  sides, 
so  as  to  give  them,  when  made  up,  the  de- 
sired conical  shape.  Eventually  the  sheet 
reaches  the  cooper,  who  rolls  it  into  cylindri- 
cal form,  drives  on  the  hoops,  and  makes  a 
barrel  of  it. 

The  Chemnng  Geological  Formation. — 

The  conclusions  of  Prof.  John  J.  Stephen- 
son's review  of  the  relations  of  the  Chemung 
and  Catskill  foniiations  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Appalachian  basin,  as  e.'jpressed  in 
his  address  at  the  American  Association,  are 
that  the  series  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Portage  to  the  end  of  the  Catskill  forms  but 
one  period,  the  Chemung,  wMch  should  be 
divided  into  three  epochs — the  Portage,  the 
Chemung,  and  the  Catskill ;  that  the  deposits 
of  the  Cat.<kill  epoch  were  not  made  in  a 
closed  sea  or  in  fresh-water  lakes ;  that  the 
disappearance  of  animal  life  over  so  great  a 
part  of  the  area  toward  the  close  of  the 
period  was  due  to  gradual  extension  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  southeastern  Xew  York 
as  early,  perhaps,  as  the  Hamilton  period; 
and  that  the  Chemung  period  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  Devonian. 

Stf  ne ry  of  the  Mnstagh  Glae iers.— In  his 

description,  before  the  English  Society  of 
Arts,  of  the  Pamirs  and  neighboring  regions, 
Captain  E.  E.  Younghusband  gave  a  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  scenery  of  the  glacial 
regions  of  the  Mustagh  Mountains.  The  first 
object  to  attract  attention  in  ascending  the 
mountain  streams  is  the  appearance  of  what 
seem  to  be  great  heaps  of  gravel,  with  a 
stream  issuing  from  their  feet.  Clambering 
up  to  the  summit  of  one  of  these  mounds, 
the  traveler  looks  upward  over  a  sea  of 
needle-like  pinnacles  of  ice,  of  every  fantas- 
tic shape  and  variety  of  color,  and  among 
them  sees  long  lines  of  rocky  debris,  the 


medial  moraines  of  the  glacier,  "while  on 
either  hand  mountains  of  stupendous  height 
rise  in  stern  and  solemn  glory."  Among  the 
pinnacles,  or  scrcvs  of  ice,  "  may  be  seen 
fairy-like  caves  and  grottoes  of  pure  ice,  with 
icicles  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling  or  formed  in  a  delicate 
fruige  across  the  entrance,  and  into  the  walls 
of  these  lovely  caves  one  can  look  as  into  a 
sheet  of  glass.''  When  the  great  snow-fields 
at  the  head  of  the  glacier  are  reached,  "  all 
is  white,  pure,  and  unblemished ;  and  the 
bold  intruder  is  deeply  and  unforgetably  im- 
pressed with  the  noble  sublimity  of  the 
mountains  towering  round  on  every  hand, 
and  moved  by  his  audacity  in  daring  to  in- 
trude into  regions  raled  by  Nature  in  such 
stern  and  silent  giandeui-.  He  feels,  too, 
what  tremendous  forces  are  at  work  beneath 
the  calm  and  placid  surface ;  for,  while  at 
first  sight  all  seems  still  and  unchangeable,  a 
glance  around  shows  the  glaciers  rent  into 
gi-eat  chasms  with  perpendicular  walls  of  ice, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  into  which, 
if  a  stone  is  dropped,  it  bounds  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  echoes  are  heard  coming  up 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  glacier.  And 
then  a  little  observation  shows  that  these 
vast  seas  of  ice,  motionless  and  immovable 
as  they  seem,  are  year  by  year  forcing  their 
way  down  the  valleys,  carrying  on  their  icy 
bosoms  the  fragments  and  craigs  of  rock 
which  have  been  broken  off  from  the  mount- 
ains by  the  nipping  fingers  of  the  frost. 
Great  cliffs,  too,  are  met  with,  worn  away 
and  ground  by  the  glacier  forced  against 
them  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  whole  cliff  of  lime- 
stone polished  and  smoothed  by  the  glacier 
almost  as  well  as  small  fragments  of  rock 
are  by  the  hand  of  man." 

Eastern  and  Western  Weeds. — A  com- 
parative list  has  been  published  by  Prof. 
Byron  D.  Halstcd,  made  up  from  his  own  ob- 
servations and  those  of  his  correspondents, 
of  the  weeds  of  New  Jersey  or  the  East,  and 
Iowa  or  the  central  West  Of  297  weeds  in 
Iowa,  210  are  native  and  87  are  foreign;  and 
they  are  further  classified  as  51  worst  weeds, 
94  bad  weeds,  and  152  indifferent  weeds.  In 
passing  from  the  worst  weeds  through  the 
middle  class  to  the  indifferent,  the  percentr 
age  of  perennials  rapidly  increases.  In  New 
Jersey,  135  weeds   arc  native  and  130  are 
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fonMjm ;  «nil  55  are  won-'t,  CS  are  \aA,  aiiJ  ' 
1 1 2  are  indifferent  Tbc  wceJd  in  low  «  not 
found  in  New  Jertvr  arc  niwtly  of  the  indif- 
ferent clnK:',  native  in  large  part  of  the  prai- 
rie, and  an  a  rule  quickly  disappear  wlien 
tlie  land  Li  placed  under  cultivation.  Tlio 
New  Jersey  list  can  l»c  made  uji  from  the 
one  for  Iowa  b_v  ouiittiu);  75  of  the  native 
prairie  plante,  mostly  perennials,  and  adding 
4;i,  a  large  percentage  of  wliicli  are  amiuals. 
The  only  single  weed  of  the  firpt  rank  stricken 
from  the  Iowa  list  in  adapting  it  for  New 
Jersey  is  a  species  of  pigweed,  but  even  this 
has  within  a  year  been  found  in  New  Jersey. 
On  the  other  band,  there  are  several  first- 
class  (worst)  weeds  that  arc  added  in  tlie 
adaptation  of  the  Western  list  to  the  East 
Of  such,  for  example,  are  a  pep|>er-grttss,  the 
wild  radish,  two  kinds  of  cwklebur,  fever- 
few, wild  onion,  wild  leek,  nut-grass,  Ber- 
muda grass,  and  a  kind  of  chess.  The  East 
is  ovemin  with  a  larger  number  than  the 
West  of  the  mi>st  aggressive  weeds — "  weeds 
that  a-itsert  their  ability  to  resist  the  forces 
of  the  cultivutur  and  plant  their  liunuers 
u|K)n  the  tilled  ground,  likewise  annual  «  eeds 
that  stock  the  soil  with  a  multitude  of  seeds, 
ready  to  spring  into  life  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Some  s|M>cics  of  weeds,  such 
■s  a  goose-foot,  a  pigweed,  a  thistle,  plantain, 
shepherdV-purse,  and  purslane,  are  found 
everywhere  from  Mnino  to  California ;  others 
are  prominent  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  not 
elsewhere ;  and  there  arc  weeds  peculiar  to 
the  K<M'ky  Mnuiituin  regir)n,  and  <itliers  to 
the  prairie  region.  In  the  middle  prairie 
States  it  is  nioxtly  the  meml>ers  of  the  sun- 
flower family  Uiat  prevail.  In  the  (vntral 
Stat<-«  the  list  is  led  by  the  Canada  thistle, 
■luack-grass,  docks,  daisy,  chess,  plantain,  and 
purslane.  If  to  this  list  we  add  wild  carrot 
onion,  and  parsnip,  and  the  like  olil  foreign 
enemii*s,  we  have  the  extensive  catalogue  of 
these  plant  iMWIs  that  prey  u|Kin  the  lands  of 
N«-w  Kn;:tan<l. 

U)pD0ll<>Bi  u>  •  Krmrd).  .\iitiunta  are 
giren  by  Dr,  floorge  C.  Kingsbury,  in  his 
Practlec  of  Hypnotic  Suggnition,  of  fifty 
raae*  of  pain  or  diseaM'  which  he  has  him- 
rcif  lrt<«lr<l  by  htpnolinm.  In  forty  five  of 
ltiii*e,  (witnplete  cure  (ollowr^l,  witJiout  any 
"Ml  far  as  l>  known,  and  lliere  was  at 
.  !   some  ilighl  or  teni|~irari  rrlief  In  tJie 


five  others.  In  one  case  the  hvpnotism  was 
used  as  an  auu-sihetic  in  childbirth.  The 
]iatient  was  hypuotixed  twelve  times  in  prep- 
aration for  her  confinement  and  once  more 
when  it  began.  8he  was  brought  to  the  coo- 
venicut  stage  of  hypnotic  somnambulism  in 
which  she  could  understand  and  obey  orden 
and  nevertheless  felt  no  pain.  In  the  treat- 
nieut  of  three  patients  of  confirmed  drunken 
habits  some  remarkable  results  in  the  way  of 
sobriety,  or  even  dislike  for  alcohol,  were  ob- 
tained, which  had  lasted  up  to  tlie  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  book,  nine  months  or 
more,  and  none  of  them  was  known  to  have 
relapsed.  In  many  les.«er  ills,  such  as  neu- 
ralgia, headache,  toothache,  etc,  tiie  relief  of 
the  pain  was  inmie<liate  and  oomplcte.  The 
author  has  found  no  damage  done  by  byp- 
uotism  in  careful  bands. 

The  Wratbrr  ind  Inlarou. — A  paper 

by  Dr.  Lang,  of  Munich,  treats  of  the  reU- 
lions  between  infiuenza  and  change!  of 
weather.  Among  atmospheric  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  infectious 
maladies  are  light  and  rare  precipitations, 
while  tlie  soil  dries  out  and  dust  abounds, 
and  next  slight  winds.  Such  c<.>nditions  pre- 
viul  in  anticyclones.  But  not  every  baro- 
metric maximum  that  occurs  can  be  accused 
of  being  a  promoter  of  an  epidemic  The 
germs  of  the  disease  umst  be  present  ttien 
the  anticyclone  is  a  danger.  Entirely  local 
conditions  can  not  l>e  held  to  account  for 
what  passes  in  the  atmos|>here,  nor  for 
events  that  de|<end  on  its  c<insUtulion,  for 
the  air  is  not,  like  us,  fixed  to  the  ground. 
It  is  continually  suffering  displacement,  and 
brings  us  elements  from  all  the  places  over 
which  it  has  passeil.  We  must  look,  there- 
fore, to  the  place  where  the  wind  started — 
that  is,  to  the  center  of  the  aerial  circulalloa 
of  tlie  region  in  which  we  are.  We  know 
that  the  distribution  of  luiniinrtric  prewure 
Is  a  dcttTiitiiiing  cause  of  tiie  inovcmrnls  of 
the  air,  and  it  may  l>e  that  the  corpuscles 
scattered  through  the  atmosphere  bare  liecn 
brought  from  far-off  regions,  esiieeially  if  the 
distribution  nf  the  pressure  has  continuivl 
the  samp  during  a  consiilerable  time  In  the 
winter  of  IhKV-'lHi  a  Itaronirlrir  maximum 
was  fixeil  for  six  weeks  In  the  raslt^m  part 
of  Eun>|>e,  with  onit  unini|>orlant  niiMiiUra- 
tions  in  its  fha|<e  and  extent     Now,  atoce 
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the  East  includeil  the  starting-point  of  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  tliat  prevailed  then,  it 
is  presumed  that  this  atmospheric  condition 
favored  its  extension  toward  the  West.     The 
views  expressed  by  M.  Masson,  of  Paris,  be- 
fore one  of  the  medical  societies  of  that  city, 
substantially  agree  with  these.     The  period 
of  greatest   mortality  from   grip   in   Paris, 
from  November,  1889,  to  February  1,  1890, 
was  marked  by  a  constantly  higher  pressure 
than  the  average ;  the  temperature  did  not 
fall  below  5°  C. ;  the  hygrometric  condition 
was  high,   and   radiation  fell  off  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  epidemic.     In  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe,  according  to  M. 
Masson's  investigations,  the  grip  coincided 
in  general  with  a  humid,  foggy  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,    and    only  moderate    cold 
and  an  unusual  height  of    barometer.     It 
was    so    at  Vienna,   Berlin,   and   Brussels. 
But  in  Russia,  where  the  grip  is  endemic, 
the  mortality  increased  when  the  barometer 
fell  and  the  thermometer  rose,  and  the  mean 
humidity  was  augmented.     At  St.  Petersburg 
it  disappeared  when  the  pressure  rose  and 
the  cold  became  more  mtense.     For  all  other 
regions  M.  Lang's   and  M.   ilasson's  rules 
were  verified. 

The  Parapoe  Palm.  — According  to  a 
note  in  Garden  and  Forest,  the  Parapee 
palm  (Guilklma  speciosa)  is  cultivated  by 
the  Indian  aborigines  of  the  Guianas  for  its 
fruit,  which  they  use  largely  as  food.  They 
plant  it  about  their  settlements,  and,  where 
it  is  found  apparently  wild  m  the  forests, 
exammation  will  show  that  such  situations 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Indians.  In 
some  seasons  the  fruit  is  produced  without 
seed,  while  in  other  seasons  it  contains 
seeds,  the  variation  occmTing  in  the  fruit  of 
the  same  trees  from  season  to  season.  When 
boiled  or  roasted  the  fruit  has  something  of 
the  texture  and  taste  of  a  dry,  mealy  potato. 
It  is  palatable  and  very  nutritious.  The 
fruits,  which  are  individually  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  are  bonie  in  bunches  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  together.  There  are  two 
or  three  bearing  seasons  in  a  vear. 

Preservation  of  Minerals  and  Fossils.— 

Minerals  and  fossils  are  not  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  insects,  like  zoological  collec- 
tions ;  but  many  of  them  are  liable  to  de- 


struction by  deliciuescence  and  efHorescenco. 
Deliciucscence  is  the  property  possessed  by 
some  bodies  of  attracting  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  dissolving  in  it.    There  is  no 
means  of  preventing  these  accidents,  except 
inclosing  the  specimens  in  hermetically  sealed 
envelopes.     Efflorescence  is  a  property  pos- 
sessed by  other  bodies  of  falling  into  powder. 
There  are  several  ways  of  protecting  speci- 
mens against  it.    Fossils  converted  into  white 
pyrites,  or  the  substance  of  which  is  impreg- 
nated with  salts  and  not  susceptible  of  being 
washed,  should  be  fully  dried  and  covered 
with  a  varnish  that  will  not  scale,  and  they 
can  also  be  dipped  in  oil.     Impressions  m 
danger  of  being  rubbed  off  can  be  consoli- 
dated by  impregnating  them  with  a  thin  so- 
lution of  gum  arable,  a  little  sugared  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking.   Mr.  Chalande  recommends 
for  the  preservation  of  rocks,  fossils,  bones, 
etc.,  liable  to  split  or  fall  mto  efSoreseence, 
placing  them  for  from  one  to  twenty-four 
hours,  as  the  case  may  demand,  in  a  bath, 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sihcate  of 
soda  or  potash  and  water,  and  drying  after 
the  bath.     This  gives  the  piece  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  hardness.     For  the  presei-va- 
tion  of  pyritous  fossils,  M.  Andr(5  Fonville 
recommends  preservation  in  paraffine ;  this, 
however,  is  only  adapted  to  small  specimens ; 
and  for  fossils  of  considerable  size,  like  ferns, 
sigillaria,  etc.,  he  advises  the  silicate-of-soda 
method.    To  consolidate  fossil  bones,  il.  Lam- 
bert recommends  coatmg  with  boiling  melted 
whalebone.     The  hot  matter  penetrates  the 
pores  and  becomes  very  hard.     If  any  of  it 
remams  on  the  outside  of  the  specimen,  it 
may  be  removed  with  blazing  paper.     Gela- 
tine and  strong  glue,  used  by  many  persons, 
are  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the  whalebone 
application. 

The  «  SIlTcr  Thaw."  —  The  "  silver 
thaw,"  as  described  by  R.  C.  Mossman,  of 
Ben  Xevis  Observatory,  occurs  during  an  in- 
version of  ordinary  temperature  conditions, 
when  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower 
at  the  surface  than  at  higher  altitudes,  and 
the  rain  congeals  as  it  falls.  In  the  six 
yeai-s  from  1885  to  1890,  198  cases  of  silver 
thaw  were  observed  at  Ben  Nevis,  with  a 
mean  duration  of  four  hours  and  a  half  in 
each  case.  They  nearly  all  occurred  between 
November  and  March,  during  times  of  per- 
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fcctly  developed  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred  when 
the  thermometer  was  between  28°  and  31-9°, 
so  that  the  gi-eater  number  of  cases  occurred 
just  before  a  thaw.  The  most  common  type 
of  cloud  which  preceded  both  cyclonic  and 
anti-cyclonic  cases  of  silver  thaw  was  cirro- 
cumulus,  frequently  accompanied  by  cirrus 
and  cirro-stratus ;  and  the  changes  showed 
that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
came  first  under  the  influence  of  the  moist 
current,  which  took  from  three  to  eight 
hours  to  descend  to  the  height  at  which 
cumulo-stratus  forms. 

Onr  Destrnftive  Locnsts Eight  kinds 

of  destructive  locusts  are  described  in  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley's  paper  on  that  subject  as  infest- 
ing the  United  States  or  parts  of  its  territory. 
The  first  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  ( Ca- 
loptenm  spretiis),  which  has  caused  gi-eat  de- 
struction at  times  in  its  sudden,  temporary 
appearances  in  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. Its  permanent  breeding  -  ground, 
where  it  breeds  every  year  and  is  always  to 
be  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  embraces 
the  larger  part  of  Montana,  a  narrow  strip  of 
western  Dakota,  all  but  the  northwestern 
quarter  of  Wyoming,  the  central  and  north- 
western parts  of  Colorado,  small  tracts  in 
Utah,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  a  large  area 
in  the  British  possessions  north  of  Montana. 
The  subpermanent  region,  where  it  is  liable 
to  breed  for  a  few  years  and  then  disappear, 
lies  immediately  east  of  this ;  and  the  tem- 
porary region,  where  it  appears  for  single 
seasons,  includes  large  territories  east  and 
south  of  the  subpernuineut  region.  The 
lesser  migratory  locust  (Cnhiphnm  nihintis) 
breeds  annually  in  abinidance  from  middle 
Florida  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  has 
been  marked  as  injurious  in  New  England 
in  nineteen  seasons  since  1743.  The  non- 
migratory  red-legged  locust  (Caloplcnns  fe- 
mur rubrum)  has  a  common  range  with  the 
previous  species,  but  is  rarer  in  the  eastern 
part  of  its  range,  while  it  becomes  abundant 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  causes  oidy  lo- 
cal damage,  and  few  cases  of  destructive  ap- 
pearance have  been  recorded.  In  common 
with  the  difTercntial  and  two-striped  locusts, 
it  often  gives  cause  for  alarm  by  devastating 
grasslands  or  growing  crops.  The  Califor- 
nia devastating  locust  (C«/o/)toi«s  devastator) 


is  a  Pacific  species,  of  which  fifteen  local  de- 
structive visitations  are  recorded.  The  differ- 
ential locust  {Caloptemts  diffcrentialis)  ranges 
through  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa,  and  is  found  in  Indiana,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  Though  not  migra- 
tory, it  is  capable  of  making  considerable 
flights,  and  is  sometimes  locally  destructive. 
The  two-striped  locust  ( Caloptenus  bivittatus) 
has  an  extensive  range,  covering  most  of  the 
country.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  two  lat- 
eral stripes  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wing-covers.  It  often  be- 
comes locally  abimdant  enough  to  do  much 
damage  to  crops.  The  pellucid  locust  (Cam- 
niila  peUucida)  occurs  in  the  far  West  and 
in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut. The  Eastern  and  Western  forms 
used  to  be  considered  two  species,  but  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  appreciable. 
The  Am  erica  11  Acridium  (Schistoeerca.  ameri- 
cana)  is  our  largest  locust,  being  more  than 
two  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  occurs 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  through 
Mexico  into  Central  America,  and  a.s  far 
north  as  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  is  seden- 
tary within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States, 
and  becomes  only  locally  destructive.  Farther 
south,  it  is  said  to  possess  the  migratory 
habit. 

Objecls  of  Forest  Management. — Forest 
management,  says  Prof.  B.  F.  Femow,  in  his 
excellent  paper  on  What  is  Forestry?  has 
two  objects  in  view,  of  which  the  first  is  to 
produce  and  reproduce  a  certain  useful  mate- 
rial, and  the  second  to  sustain  or  possibly  im- 
prove certain  advantageous  natural  condi- 
tions, lu  the  first  case  we  treat  the  forest 
as  a  crop  which  we  harvest  from  the  soil, 
taking  care  to  devote  the  land  to  rciieated 
reproduction  of  crops.  In  the  second  case 
we  add  to  the  first  conception  of  the  forest 
as  a  crop  another,  namely,  that  of  a  cover  to 
the  soil,  which,  under  certain  conditions  and 
in  certain  locations,  bears  a  very  important 
relation  to  other  conditions  of  life.  The  fa- 
vorable influence  which  the  forest  growth  ex- 
erts in  preventing  the  washing  of  the  -■'oil 
and  in  retarding  the  torrential  llciw  of  water, 
and  also  in  checking  the  winds  and  thereby  re- 
ducing rapid  evaporation — further,  in  facili- 
tating subterranean  drainage  and  influencing 
climatic  conditions,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
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desirable  to  preserve  certain  parts  of  the 
natural  forest  growth  and  extend  it  else- 
where— this  favorable  influence  is  due  to  the 
dense  cover  of  foliage  mainly,  and  to  the  me- 
chanical obstruction  which  the  trunks  and 
litter  of  the  forest  floor  offer.  Any  kiud  of 
tree  growth  would  answer  this  purpose,  and 
all  the  forest  management  necessary  would 
be  simply  to  abstain  from  interference  and 
leave  the  ground  to  Nature's  kindly  action. 
This  was  about  the  idea  of  the  first  advo- 
cates of  forest  protection  in  this  country. 
But  would  it  be  rational  and  would  it  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  territory  from 
human  use  in  order  to  secure  this  beneficial 
influence?  It  would  be,  indeed,  in  many 
localities,  if  the  advantage  of  keeping  it  un- 
der forest  could  not  be  secured  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  employment  of  the  soil  for  useful 
production ;  but  rational  forest  management 
secures  the  advautages  both  of  favorable 
forest  conditions  and  of  the  reproduction  of 
useful  material.  Not  only  is  the  rational  cut- 
ting of  the  forest  not  antagonistic  to  favor- 
able forest  conditions,  but  in  skillful  hands 
the  latter  can  be  improved  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  axe.  In  fact,  the  demands  of  for- 
est preservation  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
methods  of  forest  management  for  profit  in 
such  localities,  arc  more  or  less  harmonious ; 
thus,  the  absolute  clearing  of  the  forest  on 
steep  hillsides,  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  desic- 
cation and  washing  of  the  soil,  is  equally  detri- 
mentid  to  a  profitable  forest  management, 
necessitating,  as  it  does,  replanting  under 
difliculties.  Forest  preservation,  then,  does 
not,  as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  many,  ex- 
clude proper  forest  utilization,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  these  may  well  go  hand  in  hand, 
preserving  forest  conditions  while  securing 
valuable  material ;  the  first  requirement  oidy 
modifies  the  manner  in  which  the  second  is 
satisfied. 

The  Zebra's  Stripes. — It  has  been  shown 
by  several  authors  that  the  stripes  of  the  ze- 
bra are  a  means  of  protection  to  it  in  the 
forests,  by  producing  light  effects  like  those 
of  the  limbs  of  the  bushes  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  One  can  readily  see,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  Nature,  how  the  shadows  of 
the  branches  in  a  tropical  forest,  falling  upon 
the  zebras,  would  so  intermingle  with  the 
stripes  of  the  animals  as  to  add  enormously 


to  the  difliculties  of  recognition  liy  human 
eyes,  and  also  by  the  eyes  of  their  animal 
foes.  This  correspondent  believes  that  the 
stripes  have  a  still  deeper  meaning  and  value. 
At  night,  when  the  animal  is  lying  down 
partly  on  its  side  and  partly  (m  its  belly,  and 
doubles  up  its  legs,  the  horizontal  stripes  on 
them  run  in  the  same  general  direction  with 
the  vertical  ones  of  the  body  and  seem  to  be 
continuations  of  them  ;  or,  if  it  rests  on  its 
side  and  stretches  out  its  limbs,  the  vertical, 
diagonal,  and  horizontal  stripes  would  then 
be  more  horizontal  than  anything  else,  but 
pointing  in  different  directions,  and  would  so 
assimilate  themselves  with  the  crossed  and 
varying  directions  of  the  shadows  as  to  have 
the  same  practical  effect  in  hiding  the  sleep- 
ing animal  from  its  foes. 

An  Anrient  Japanese  Bnrial  Castoni. — 

Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, calling  attention,  in  a  paper  on  Ancient 
Tombs  and  Burial  Mounds  of  Japan,  to  some 
small  clay  figures  representing  human  beings, 
said  it  was  an  ancient  custom  in  Japan  to 
bury  the  retainers  of  a  prince  standing  up- 
right around  his  giave.  The  compassion  of  the 
Emperor  Suisina  (97-30  b.  c.)  was  aroused 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  who  were 
thus  treated  when  his  younger  brother  died, 
and  he  desired  to  change  the  custom.  When 
the  empress  died,  the  plan  was  proposed  of 
substituting  clay  figures  of  men  and  horses 
for  the  living  victims.  From  the  publication 
of  an  edict  m  the  year  640  forbidding  the 
burial  of  living  persons,  and  also  the  burial 
of  gold,  silver  brocade,  diaper,  or  any  kind 
of  variegated  thing,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
custom  of  living  burial  was  kept  up  to  some 
extent  till  the  seventh  century.  Specimens 
of  the  figures,  called  fsurhi  xinf/io,  introduced 
to  take  the  places  of  the  living  sacrifices,  are 
now  very  rare,  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  figures  were  not  buried,  but 
were  left  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  Long-fish. — The  Ceralodm  or  lung- 
fish  of  Queensland,  according  to  Prof.  Spen- 
cer's account  of  it  in  the  Australasian  Asso- 
ciation, lives  only  in  the  Burnett  and  Mary 
Rivers,  in  Queensland,  and  belongs  to  a  small 
group  which  may  be  regarded  as  interme- 
diate between  the  fishes  and  the  amphibia. 
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The  swimming  bladder  of  ordinary  fishes  has 
been  modified  so  that  it  serves  as  a  lung.  In 
Africa,  rrotopterus,  a  form  closely  allied  to 
Ccratodus,  makes  for  itself  a  cocoon  of  mud, 
in  which,  during  the  hot,  dry  season,  it  livKi, 
and  can  breathe  by  means  of  its  luug.  The 
Cerntodus  does  not  appear  to  do  this,  and 
probably  never  leaves  the  water.  It  comes 
continually  to  the  surface,  and  passes  out 
and  takes  in  air,  making  a  faint  spouting 
noise.  The  author  suggested  that  the  lung 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  animal,  not 
during  the  hot  but  during  the  wet  season, 
when  the  rivers  are  flooded  and  the  water  is 
thick  with  sand.  The  Ceratodits  appears  to 
be  herbivorous,  and  feeds  largely  on  the 
seeds  of  gum  trees  which  fall  Into  the  water. 

Dealing  with  Contagions. — A  report  by 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi  calls  attention  to  some  pecul- 
iar difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  contagion  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  No  general  hos- 
pital must  admit  patients  suffering  from  either 
disease.  Hotel-keepers  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit them ;  but  if  cases  get  lodgment  within 
their  houses,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  conceal 
the  fact.  Their  interest,  however,  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  destroy  or  disin- 
fect curtains  and  carpets,  and  purify  the 
walls  of  rooms,  and  the  contagion  is  perpetu- 
ated. Rooms  and  suites  of  rooms  in  large 
and  expensive  hotels  are  known  in  which 
cases  of  diphtheria  have  occurred  for  several 
years  in  succession,  all  provoked  by  the  same 
germ,  lodged  in  the  same  curtains  and  car- 
pets. The  same  danger  lurks  in  private 
houses,  where  the  well  members  are  imper- 
iled by  the  presence  of  the  sick  one,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  liable  to  be  infected ; 
and  in  tenement-houses,  where  close  contact 
of  the  well  with  the  sick  can  hardly  be  avoid- 
ed. Patients  should  be  removed  from  homes 
and  hotels  and  isolated ;  but  this  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  want  of  provision  for  the  proper 
care  of  such  cases.  The  only  institution  for 
these  diseases  in  New  York  is  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital,  which  is  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  city,  and  has  beds  for  only  seventy  pa- 
tients, while  twenty-five  hundred  persons 
die  anuually  of  the  infections.  Plans  for 
new  hospitals  are  proposed  by  the  Mcili- 
cal  Society  of  the  City  of  New  Yoi'k,  and 
with  them  stations  or  refuges,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  families  in  which  diphtheria  or  scar- 


let fever  is  prevailing  can  be  housed  until 
the  patients  at  home  have  recovered  or  been 
removed,  and  their  residences,  bedding,  and 
furniture  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Treatment  of  Potato  Disease. — The  treat- 
ment of  potato  disease  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per has  been  found  efficacious  at  Nantes, 
France.  A  dressing  of  three  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
or  of  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
four  pounds  of  lime  to  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water,  is  used.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  whole  potatoes,  sound,  of  medium 
size,  selecting  those  which  show  the  finest 
germs,  and  cutting  very  large  ones  in  two. 
Before  planting  they  are  steeped  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  bath  composed  of  six  pounds 
each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
potash  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  water ;  then 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  give 
the  sprouts  time  to  swell — whereby  the  growth 
is  quickened  and  the  return  is  inci'eased.  Dis- 
ease in  tubers  is  arrested  by  dipping  them  in 
a  bath  of  water  and  as  much  lime  as  it  will 
take,  and  di'ying  them.  The  diseased  part 
seems  to  solidify  after  this  treatment,  and 
does  not  spread,  while  the  good  part  con- 
tmues  sound. 

Propagation  of  Fine  Flower  Seeds. — 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  George  F.  Daniels, 
quoted  in  Garden  and  Forest  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture,  we  learn  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  flowers  in  England  and 
America  has  given  a  corresponding  impetus 
to  seed-growing  abroad,  where  they  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  a  climate  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  work.  The  secret  of 
successful  cultivation  in  Germany  lies  in  the 
bright,  dry  autumn,  which  enables  seeds  to 
stand  longer  and  become  more  thoroughly 
ripened.  The  soil  is  also  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  Stocks  are  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive crops,  in  the  item  of  labor,  because 
the  finer  varieties  have  to  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  they  require  attention  in  watering.  China 
asters  are  grown  by  acres,  one  firm  devoting 
more  than  a  hundred  acres  to  them.  Petu- 
nias require  much  attention,  as  each  bloom 
has  to  be  fertilized  by  hand  to  insure  the 
setting  of  the  seed.  The  pollen  from  the 
double  blooms  is  very  difficult  to  obtam,  the 
flowers  being  so  douse  that  they  have  often 
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to  be  removeJ  fiom  the  plaut,  then  pliiced  in 
wet  sand  and  pulled  open,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
sun  and  the  ah'  to  ripen  the  pollen,  which  is 
carefully  removed  and  placed  on  the  finest 
single  blooms.  Calceolarias  are  shy  sced- 
ere,  and  the  most  careful  hybridization  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  crop.  Every  bloom  is 
examined,  and  the  pollen  is  taken  from  the 
stamens  and  placed  on  the  pistil.  As  the 
operation  must  be  performed  when  the  pol- 
len is  quite  ripe,  the  flowers  must  be  looked 
through  nearly  every  day  to  catch  each  bloom 
as  it  conies  to  maturity.  Seed  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  caniations,  and  then  only 
in  small  quantities.  The  commoner  kinds  of 
annuals  are  p-own  in  masses.  The  plan  of 
improving  stocks  of  seed  is  as  follows :  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  fully  in  bloom  they 
are  carefully  examined,  and  the  best  and 
truest  in  color  or  shape  are  marked  by  placing 
a  stick  next  to  them.  When  the  seed  is  ripe 
they  are  carefully  gathered  by  themselves, 
and  kept  for  stock  the  following  year.  This 
is  very  necessary  in  case  of  some  annuals, 
which  show  a  great  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
wild  state ;  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the 
stocks  from  year  to  year. 

Alaminnm  in  Food  •  vessels. — Opinions 
still  diCTcr  with  regard  to  the  value  of  alu- 
minum for  use  in  food-containing  vessels. 
Messrs.  Liibbert  and  Roscher  asserted  sev- 
eral months  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
that  aluminum  was  too  readily  acted  upon  by 
food-substances  or  other  substances  used  in 
cooking,  for  its  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  kitchen  utensils  to  be  safe.  Prof. 
Lunge  afterward  instituted  experiments  on 
the  subject,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
coflfee,  tea,  and  beer  had  practically  no  action 
on  aluminum,  and  the  action  of  brandy  was 
very  slight;  while  that  of  acids  and  acid 
liquids  (wine,  sour  milk,  and  fruit  juices)  was 
more  pronounced,  but  still  too  slight  to  cause 
alarm.  Taking  the  worst  case,  that  of  acetic 
acid,  this  author  found  a  maximum  attack  of 
five  milligrammes  per  one  hundred  square 
centimetres  in  six  days ;  so  that  a  given  ves- 
sel, kept  always  full,  would  be  reduced  to 
half  its  original  weight  m  fifty-five  years. 
This,  he  holds,  is  too  trifling  an  action  to  be 
considered.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  in- 
jurious action  upon  the  human  body  by  alu- 
minum compounds,  which,  moreover,  are  not 


poisonous  as  compounds  of  arsenic,  mercury, 
lead,  and  copper  are  poisonous.  Before  they 
can  act  injuriously,  a  quantity  will  have  to 
be  ingested  a  lumdred  times  larger  than  he 
found  to  be  rcgulaily  entering  the  stomach 
in  this  way.  Finally,  he  adds,  aluminum  may 
be  employed  without  fear  for  canteens  or  any 
other  vessels  used  to  hold  food,  at  least  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Agamst  these  con- 
clusions is  a  report  on  the  authority  of  the 
telegraph  of  a  soldier  near  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, who  was  taken  sick  after  drinking 
cognac  from  his  aluminum  flask.  On  analy- 
sis of  the  brandy  it  was  found  to  be  muddy, 
and  to  contain  roundish,  black  particles,  which 
proved  to  be  aluminum  and  iron.  But  in  this 
case  we  had  not  simple  corrosion  of  alumi- 
num by  brandy,  but  galvanic  action  of  the 
liquor,  aluminum,  and  iron,  with  resultant 
corrosion.  Further  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject is  needed. 

Photography  in  Colors. — M.  G.  Lippaman 
aimounces  that  he  has  perfected  a  method  of 
photographing  in  colors  which  he  mentioned 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  has  exhibited  very  brilliant 
spectra  which  he  obtained  without  the  in- 
terposition of  the  colored  screen.  The  au- 
thor claims  to  have  obtained  the  compound 
colors  of  natural  objects  as  well  as  the  natu- 
ral colors  of  the  spectrum.  He  exhibits  a 
series  of  plates  representing  a  window  of  four 
colors — yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red ;  a  trophy 
of  French  and  other  flags  ;  a  plate  of  oranges 
with  a  red  poppy  on  top  ;  and  a  many-colored 
parrot.  The  window  and  the  parrot  are  of 
dazzling  brilliancy.  They  were  photographed 
with  the  electric  light  in  ten  minutes.  M. 
Lippaman  admits  that  the  plates  require  in 
practice  too  long  an  exposure,  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  them  more  sensitive. 

Inflnonrc  of  Xatnral  Snrronndings  on 
Dnnian  Charatter. — Captain  F.  E.  Younghus- 
band  makes  a  remark  in  one  of  his  accounts 
of  central  Asiatic  exploration,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  natural  surroundings  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  a  comitry.  "  It  has 
been  my  fortune,"  he  says,  "  to  travel  in 
very  varied  descriptions  of  country — in  the 
dense,  gloomy  forests  of  Manchuria  ;  over  the 
bounding  grassy  steppes  of  Mongolia ;  across 
the  desolate  wastes  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi ; 
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and  among  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Him- 
alayas and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Each  differ- 
ent type  of  country  produced  its  own  peculiar 
impression  upon  me,  and  has  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  perhaps  more  keenly  thau  I  other- 
wise should  have  done  its  particular  influence 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  forest  produces 
a  feeling  of  indefinable  repression ;  one  seems 
so  hedged  in  and  hampered  about,  and  longs 
to  be  free  of  the  endless  succession  of  trunks 
of  trees,  and  to  be  able  to  see  clear  space  in 
front.  Far  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
desolation  of  the  desert,  which,  depressing  as 
it  may  be,  in  some  way  produces  also  a  feel- 
ing of  freedom  ;  and  on  the  open  steppes  an 
irresistible  desire  to  roam  and  wander  seems 
to  come  over  one,  which  I  can  well  under- 
stand was  the  motive  power  which  caused 
the  Mongol  hordes  under  Genghis  Khan  to 
overrun  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  part  even  of 
Europe.  Again,  with  these  Mongols  of  the 
desert  and  the  steppes  a  stranger  is  always 
hospitably  received,  and  there  is  little  of  that 
dread  of  people  from  the  outside  so  frequent- 
ly met  with  among  barbarous  nations.  The 
Kirghiz  of  the  open  Pamirs,  too,  have  some 
of  these  characteristics.  But  directly  one 
enters  the  narrow,  shut-in  valleys,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  and  the  Himalayas,  one  finds  the  ideas 
of  the  people  shut  in  too.  They  have  a  dread 
of  strangers;  they  desire,  above  all  things, 
to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  unless  forced 
by  over-population  to  do  so,  or  led  away  by 
the  ambitions  of  a  chief,  seldom  leave  the 
particular  valley  to  which  they  belong." 

Ratio.;  of  Illpgitimary. — A  table  of  sta- 
tistics of  illegitimacy  in  Europe,  published  by 
Dr.  Albert  LeflSngwell,  shows  the  Irish  to  be 
the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  peoples,  the  ratio 
of  illegitimate  births  among  them  being 
twenty-six  in  every  thousand.  The  English 
rate  is  forty-eight,  and  the  Scotch  eighty-two 
per  thousand.  Thus  we  may  roughly  say 
that  for  every  child  born  out  of  wedlock  in 
Ireland  two  are  born  in  England  and  three 
in  Scotland.  In  Europe  at  large,  Ireland  is 
closely  followed  in  its  place  of  honor  by  Rus- 
sia, with  the  low  rate  of  twenty-eight  per 
thousand,  and  by  Holland  with  the  rate  of 
thirty-two  per  thousand.  The  Italian  and 
French  rates  are  respectively  seventy-four  and 
eighty-two  per   thousand,  comparable   with 


the  rate  in  Scotland.  Among  the  countries 
that  show  the  highest  proportions  of  illegiti- 
macy are  Sweden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Aus- 
tria, in  which  the  rates  range  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  forty  per  thou- 
sand. Austria  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
Ireland,  and  takes  the  lowest  place  in  moral- 
ity among  the  European  nations,  with  a  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  per  thou- 
sand. The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
varying  rates  of  illegitimacy  raises  compli- 
cated and  interesting  problems.  The  causes 
generally  supposed  to  be  principal  factors  in 
the  matter  are  poverty,  ignorance,  and  the 
contamination  of  great  cities.  Examining 
the  influence  of  these,  Dr.  Leffingwell  finds 
it  very  sUght.  In  Ireland,  the  lowest  rates 
are  in  the  poorest  counties.  Russia,  with 
one  of  the  lowest  rates,  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est countries ;  and  the  author  affirms  that 
"  there  is  nowhere  such  uniform  relation  be- 
tween the  indigence  of  a  people  and  the  preva- 
lence of  illegitimacy  as  to  justify  the  hypothe- 
sis that  this  phase  of  moral  delinquency  in 
any  district  or  country  can  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  caused  by  its  poverty.  As  little 
can  the  influence  of  great  cities  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy.  Education 
and  creed  appear  to  have  little  influence.  We 
must  seek  the  real  factors  in  race  and  hered- 
ity, legislative  restraints  upon  marriage,  so- 
cial usage,  and  other  Uke  circumstances." 

Valne  of  tbe  Applications  of  Anthropol- 
ogy.— In  a  paper  on  Anthropology  as  a  Sci- 
ence and  as  a  Branch  of  University  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  thus  estimates  the 
value  of  the  appUcations  of  this  science :  "  In 
government  and  law,  in  education  and  reli- 
gion, men  have  hitherto  been  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  traditional  beUef  s  or  a  priori  theo- 
ries of  what  they  may  or  ought  to  be.  When 
we  learn  through  scientific  research  what 
they  really  are,  we  shall  then,  and  then  only, 
have  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
social,  ethical,  and  political  structures  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  this  which 
has  given  the  extraordinary  impetus  to  the 
study  of  sociology — a  branch  of  anthropology 
— within  the  last  decade.  Anthropology 
alone  furnishes  the  key  and  clew  to  history. 
This  also  is  meeting  recognition.  No  longer 
are  the  best  histories  mainly  chronicles  of 
kings  and  wars,  but  records  of  the  develop- 
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ment  and  the  (let-line  of  peoples ;  and  what 
constitutes  '  a  people,'  and  shapes  its  destiny, 
is  the  very  business  of  ethnology  to  explain. 
So  likewise  in  hygiei>c  and  medicine,  in  ethics 
and  religion,  in  language  and  arts,  in  paint- 
ing, architecture,  scul|)ture,  and  music,  the 
full  import  and  often  unconscious  intention 
of  human  activity  can  only  be  understood, 
and  directed  in  the  most  productive  channels, 
by  such  a  careful  historical  and  physical 
analysis  as  anthropology  aims  to  present." 

Stioncc  Teaching  In  Preparatory  Sl■bool!^• 

— The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Naturalists  on  Science  Teach- 
ing in  the  Schools  embraces  the  answers  from 
the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  between  Maine  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  a  circular  of  ques- 
tions respecting  what  they  require  of  scien- 
tific instruction.  Of  sixty-nine  colleges  from 
which  answers  were  received,  only  eighteen 
require  science  for  admission  to  the  course 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Eleven 
other  colleges  require  science  for  admission 
to  the  scientific  course,  while  forty  colleges 
offer  no  recognition  of  the  place  of  science 
in  the  pre-coUegiate  course.  Of  twenty-one 
institutions  catalogued  as  scientific  schools, 
ten  do  and  eleven  do  not  require  some  sci- 
ence for  admission.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  preparatory  schools,  ninety-eight 
include  science  in  the  course  preparatory  for 
the  classical  course  in  colleges.  These  facts 
eeem  to  indicate  that  the  academies  and  high 
schools  are  in  advance  of  the  colleges  in  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  science.  The  re- 
port, analyzing  the  coui-ses  of  instruction  of 
the  schools,  shows  that  the  plea  that  time  can 
not  be  found  for  scientific  study  in  the  four 
years  of  preparatory'  school  ini^triiction  is  not 
well  founded.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  right  kind  of  scientific  instruction 
in  tlie  schools  arises  from  the  lack  of  properly 
trained  teachers.  This  difficulty  is  vanishing, 
and  the  number  of  teachei-s  is  increasing  who 
possess  an  acquaintance  with  science  which, 
though  liniiteii  in  scope,  is  in  considerable 
part  sound  in  method.  "  Let  it  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  teacher  of  science  de- 
manded even  in  the  primary  schools  is  not 
one  who  has  committed  to  memory  some  ver- 
bal propositions  about  science,  but  one  who 
has  learned  to  observe  and  experiment,  to 


compare  and  reason,  and  the  conditions  are 
already  in  existence  which  will  not  fail  to 
supply  that  demand." 

Miss  North  and  hrr  .ininials. — Miss  Mari- 
anne North,  a  British  naturalist  and  traveler, 
whose  death  we  noticed  several  months  ago, 
exhibits  in  her  recently  published  "  Recollec- 
tions "  a  happy  appreciation  of  the  individual 
eccentricities  of  animals.  A  favorite  dog  of 
her  father's,  which  was  implicitly  trusted, 
when  left  one  day  in  a  room  with  a  tempting 
pigeon  pie,  could  not  resist  stealing  a  pigeon, 
but  replaced  the  Ijird  with  the  blackened 
sponge  which  Mr.  North  used  to  wipe  his 
pens.  Miss  North  made  friends  w  ith  the  sa- 
cred baboons  in  the  Indian  temples,  "  who 
came  and  sat  by  her  side  to  criticise  her 
drawing,  or  who,  after  breaking  out  in  the 
tricks  of  their  unregeneratcd  monkey  nature, 
would  suddenly  fold  their  arms  and  relapse 
into  pious  imbecility,  as  if  they  had  been  dis- 
ciples of  Buddha,  and  weremeditatmg  on  the 
Nirvana.  She  commemorates  her  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Queensland  kangaroos,  when 
she  saw  fifty  come  hopping  down  hill  in  sin- 
gle file,  ludicrously  manoeuvring  as  if  moved 
by  machinery,  and  using  their  big  tails  for 
balancing  rods.  Shortly  afterward  she  saw 
a  bear  taking  a  siesta  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
who  merely  cocked  his  great  ears  and  yawned 
when  her  attendants  shied  stones  at  him.  He 
knew  he  was  out  of  harm's  way.  lie  took 
his  constitutional  only  at  night,  and  was  not 
going  to  alter  his  habits  to  please  anybody. 
She  tells  a  capital  story  of  a  cockatoo,  brought 
up  in  a  zoological  garden,  and  taught  to  say : 
'  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  don't  all 
come  at  once — one  at  a  time.'  The  bird  es- 
caped, and  was  found  with  a  troop  of  wild 
cockatoos  attacking  it.  It  was  lying  on  its 
back,  fighting  beak  and  claw,  and  scream- 
ing out :  '  Come  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
come  on;  not  all  at  once,  one  at  a  time.' 
She  heard  of  a  South  African  baboon,  who, 
having  taken  to  brigandage,  had  assailed  a 
musician  returning  from  a  dance,  and  capt- 
ured his  aecordeon.  Examining  his  prize, 
there  was  a  disnuil  discord,  followed  liy  a 
hideous  howl,  and  the  robber  vanished  in  a 
panic,  leaving  the  booty  liehind.  She  encum- 
bered herself  with  a  family  of  opossum  mice, 
and  this  cost  her  endless  trouble  and  anxiety." 
But  these  mice  proved  extremely  serviceable 
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in  her  journey  across  the  North  American 
continent,  for  they  excited  such  intense  in- 
terest with  railway  guards,  hotel-lieepers, 
etc.,  that  they  always  insured  their  mistress 
civility  or  a  cordial  reception. 

Wild  Plants  as  FaDgns-nnrseries. — Prof. 
B.  D.  Halsted  shows,  in  a  paper  on  fungi  com- 
mon to  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  that  in 
many  cases  diseases  are  transmitted  by  spores 
from  one  genus  or  family  as  well  as  from  one 
species  to  another.  A  bacterium  that  affects 
the  tomato  and  potato  causes  a  disastrous 
form  of  blight  in  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
squashes.  The  apple  rust  that  yellows  the 
foliage  of  the  orchard  in  July  is  identical  with 
the  gynosporanriium  that  produces  the  galls, 
swelling  out  to  large  size  in  rainy  weather,  on 
cedar  trees,  and  the  spores  are  transmitted  in 
alternation  from  one  tree  to  the  other.  It  is 
thus  shown  by  many  examples  that  the  evil 
influences  of  plant  funguses  may  act  at  long 
range.  The  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
experiments  that  "  if  so  much  of  the  smut, 
rust,  mildew,  mold,  rot,  and  blight  of  our  cul- 
tivated plants  is  propagated  by  the  wild  plants 
hard  by,  it  may  be  wise  for  every  crop-grower 
to  pay  attention  to  what  is  thriving  outside  of 
his  garden  wall." 

Skill   of   Prehistoric   Lapidaries.— The 

most  superficial  examination  of  any  fairly 
large  collection  of  stone  implements,  says 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  in  a  paper  on  the 
materials,  apparatus,  and  processes  of  the 
aboriginal  lapidary,  is  calculated  to  convince 
the  observer  that  man  in  his  lowest  stage 
of  development  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  fracture  of  various  stones,  and 
also  that  he  was  a  most  skillful  workman. 
The  articles  found  in  burial-places,  in  caves, 
and  shell-heaps,  as  well  as  surface  finds,  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  that  man  often  cai'- 
ried  material  many  hundreds  ot  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  fashioning,  at  his  leisure,  olijects 
of  personal  adornment  or  domestic  utility  as 
well  as  weapons.  The  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  tools  made  by  man  is 
easy  to  find :  "  From  the  splinter  of  bone  or 
piece  of  stone  used  in  the  hand  to  the  dia- 
mond drill  of  to-day  is  an  immense  advance, 
but  it  can  be  traced,  step  by  step,  without  a 
break.  The  author  has  himself  experiment- 
ed on  the  nuuuifacture  of  stone  implements, 


using  tools  similar  to  those  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  begiiming  with  the 
raw  material  The  principal  work  done  was 
the  pecking  of  stone  with  the  stone  hammer, 
and  the  carving,  polishing,  rubbing,  and  bor- 
ing of  stone  with  the  rudest  appUances.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  time  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  stone  implements  by  primitive  man  was 
very  short."  If  the  time  occupied  by  the 
writer  was  short,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  a 
skillful  workman,  using  the  materials  which 
long  experience  had  taught  him  were  the 
best  for  his  purpose,  would  accomplish  the 
task  in  much  shorter  time.  The  author,  in 
his  paper,  records  his  experiments  in  pecking 
nephrite,  kersantite,  catUnite,  obsidian,  and 
basalt,  with  different  hammering  material,  in 
drilling  and  boring,  and  in  hammering  cop- 
per, the  results  of  which  all  went  to  confirm 
the  view  he  has  expressed. 

Extermination  of  Species. — Some  of  the 
more  obvious  causes  of  the  extermination  of 
animals  now  going  on,  says  Mr.  Frederic  A. 
Lucas,  in  his  paper  on  that  subject  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  systematic  killing  of  animals 
for  their  various  products,  the  destruction 
caused  by  domesticated  animals  introduced 
into  new  countries,  and  the  bringing  of  wild 
land  under  cultivation.  These  causes  most  di- 
rectly affect  the  larger  animals,  while  smaller 
creatures  are  influenced  by  shghter  ones. 
The  erection  of  telegraph  wires  has  proved 
destructive  to  birds,  while  other  birds  meet 
their  fate  by  dashing  against  the  electric 
lights.  The  extinction  of  the  rhytina  and  the 
great  auk,  the  almost  complete  extirpation 
of  the  bison,  and  the  reduced  numbers  of  the 
walrus,  are  good  examples  of  destruction 
wrought  directly  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and, 
besides,  there  are  the  still  more  numerous 
instances  of  the  very  perceptible  decrease  of 
animals  once  abundant.  Species  used  for 
food,  or  otherwise  of  economic  value,  suiter 
most ;  fashion  alTocts  some,  some  are  neces- 
sarily destroyed  for  the  protection  of  man 
and  his  domesticated  animals,  and  others  arc 
killed  merely  for  sport.  The  passenger 
pigeons,  formerly  visiting  us  by  millions,  are 
now  unknown  in  places  where  they  once 
abounded.  Halibut,  lobsters,  and  oysters 
are  getting  scarce,  and  the  Atlantic  salmon 
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and  shad  are  practically  kept  from  extermi- 
nation by  the  efforts  of  fish  commissions. 
One  reason  for  this  growing  depletion  of  ani- 
mals is  found  in  the  fallacy  that,  because 
some  animals  exist  In  large  numbers,  the 
supply  is  unlimited  and  the  species  needs 
no  protection,  which  is  indulged  in  till  the 
species  is  on  the  verge  of  extermination. 
Usually,  too,  those  most  directly  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  game  are  the  bitter- 
est opi)oneiits  of  protective  mea.sures,'espe- 
cially  if  the  change  will  produce  even  tem- 
porary inconvenience.  Although  regret  at 
the  impending  or  actual  extermination  of  a 
species  is  often  purely  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
there  is  no  lack  of  instances  where  the  strict- 
est utilitarian  is  quite  as  much  interested  as 
the  naturalist  in  preserving  a  species  from 
destruction.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  in  so  many 
cases  a  small  amount  of  protection  would  not 
only  preserve  for  the  naturalist  the  animals 
he  wishes  to  study,  but  furnish  the  practical 
man  with  an  additional  source  of  wealth. 

Concrrning  Orerwork. — In  treating  the 
question  whether  laborious  occupations  in 
themselves  may  lead  to  premature  strain  of 
the  body  or  mind,  and  so  to  degeneration 
or  disease,  Dr.  P.  II.  Pye-Sniith  thinks  we 
"  must  distinguish."  Aneurism,  emphysema, 
and  some  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may 
be  the  result  of  overstrained  and  too  violent 
and  prolonged  exertion,  from  mechanical 
stretching  of  the  great  arteries  by  move- 
ments of  the  arms,  from  high  blood-pressure, 
excessive  calls  on  the  heart,  and  over-long 
suspension  of  respiration,  as  in  muscular 
efforts  with  a  closed  glottis.  "  We  see  simi- 
lar results  in  horses  which  are  put  to  too 
hard  work  at  too  early  an  age,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  operation  of  such 
causes  of  disease  in  man.  But  their  opera- 
tion is  limited  to  the  production  of  certain 
definite  lesions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
barm  is  done,  disease  brought  on,  or  life 
shortened  by  what  is  commonly  known  as 
work,  whether  mental,  physical,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  The  vanity  of  human  na- 
ture is  tickled  by  ascribing  its  disorders  to 
such  respectable  antecedents  as  industry, 
energy,  and  intellectual  activity.  We  must 
all  have  felt  this  when  the  results  of  habitual 
idleness  or  gluttony  are  ascribed  by  a  patient 
or  bis  wife  to  an   overtaxed  brain  or  too 


strenuous  devotion  to  business — especially  in 
the  public  service.  There  is  no  fear  of  any 
one  of  us"  (members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians)  "using  our  brains  too  much  for 
our  health,  nor  do  I  believe  that  mental 
labor  or  honest  work  of  any  kind  interferes 
witli  health  or  shortens  life  a  day.  Even  if 
it  did,  who  would  not  rather  be  worn  in  use 
than  rust  in  idleness?  A\'ho  would  not 
choose  a  short-spanned  life,  filled  fidl  of  ac- 
tion and  of  thought,  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of 
effort  and  of  endurance,  of  enjoyment  of  liv- 
ing one's  self  and  helpful  service  to  others, 
rather  than  to  wear  out  a  tedious  existence 
of  monotonous  ease  ?  " 

Agrlenltnre  in  Egypt. — The  land  of  Egypt 
was  irrigated  in  ancient  times  by  turning  the 
red  water  from  the  Nile  at  high  flood  into 
the  basins  into  which  the  country  was  divided 
by  the  construction  of  earth-banks  at  con- 
venient distances.  The  water  was  allowed  to 
stand  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  or  more  for 
forty  or  sixty  days,  till  the  earth  had  become 
saturated  and  the  weeds  had  been  killed,  and 
the  fertilizing  layer  of  finely  divided  red  mud 
had  been  deposited  on  the  soil.  The  water 
being  drawn  off  into  the  receding  river,  the 
seed  was  sown  upon  the  soft  mud.  Some- 
times the  ground  was  left  till  it  was  dry 
enough  to  be  plowed,  and  was  then  planted. 
In  either  case  sufficient  moisture  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  crop  was  retained.  This  system 
of  irrigation  has  been  supplanted  for  the 
most  part  in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  canal  sys- 
tem introduced  by  Meheniet  Ali,  but  is  still 
in  use  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  difference  in 
the  power  of  the  two  systems  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
grown  under  the  basin  system  of  Upper 
Egypt  yields  about  twenty-seven  bushels  per 
acre ;  while,  unless  specially  manured,  the 
yield  runs  down  under  canal  irrigation  to 
about  eighteen  bushels  and  a  half.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  crops 
taken,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  Xile  mud 
deposited,  make  artificial  manures  necessary. 
A  combination  of  the  two  systems  gives  the 
best  results.  A  wonderful  store  of  natural 
manure,  called  sabukh  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  drawn  upon  by  cultivators  in 
the  shape  of  refuse  earth  from  the  mounds 
of  ancient  villages,  and  from  the  floors  and 
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surroundings  of  the  mud  huts  of  the  present 
generation.  The  water  of  the  Nile  holds  in 
its  volume  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
air;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  circum- 
stance that  it  is  so  healthful  and  palatable 
even  at  its  reddest.  The  crop  seasons  are 
divided  into  three  different  productive  pe- 
riods: the  autumn,  or  nili — August  till  the 
end  of  November ;  the  period  of  flood,  in 
■which  maize,  millet,  sesame,  and  a  few  minor 
crops  are  grown ;  the  summer,  or  aeji — 
April  till  July ;  the  warm-weather  period,  in 
which  tropical  and  semi-tropical  crops — rice, 
sugar,  and  cotton — are  produced ;  and  the 
winter,  or  shilawi — December  to  March,  or 
cold-weather  period — when  the  European 
crops,  grown  in  a  temperate  climate,  come 
to  maturity. 

Spring  Two  Hundred  Tears  ago  and 
now. — Has  change  of  cUmate  within  histori- 
cal times.  Dr.  P.  H.  Pye-Smith  asks,  brought 
about  change  of  diseases  ?  "I  think,"  he 
says,  "  we  may  assert  that,  with  a  few  im- 
portant exceptions,  such  as  the  draining 
which  has  led  to  the  general  disappearance 
of  malaria,  and  the  improved  habitations  of 
the  poor,  which  have  made  plague  unknown 
and  typhus  rare,  no  such  changes  have  taken 
place;  and  in  particular  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  that  in  former  time  the 
English  spring  was  milder  than  at  present. 
'The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day'  was  as 
uncertain  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  as  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  great  Earl  of  Veru- 
1am  met  his  death  from  standing  in  the  snow 
on  Highgate  Hill  on  Easter  Monday,  and  Eve- 
lyn remarks,  under  date  of  March  27,  1681, 
'  Au  extraordinary  sharp  spring,  not  a  leaf  yet 
on  the  trees.'  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Horace  Walpole  writes  that  '  tlie  spring  has 
set  iu  with  its  usual  severity';  and  the  con- 
trast between  poetical  description  of  the 
'  ethereal  mildness  of  spring '  and  its  actual 
inclemency  has  become  a  commonplace  of 
satire." 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Sewage  in  Drinit- 
Ing-Halrr. — Outbreaks  of  tNphuid  fever  oc- 
curred in  several  of  the  half-dozen  cities  and 
towns  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Mohawk  liivers  during  the  winter  of 
1890-'U1,  and,  while  their  cause  can  not  be 


fixed  with  certainty.  Prof.  William  P.  Mason, 
of  the  Rensselaer  Poljrtechnie  Institute,  holds 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute  them 
to  a  contaminated  water-supply.  In  a  paper 
read  to  the  Franklin  Institute  he  states  that 
every  one  of  these  places  drains  into  the 
Hudson  River  or  its  tributary,  the  Mohawk. 
There  were  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Cohoes,  West  Troy,  and  Albany,  which  take 
their  supplies  of  water  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  rivers ;  but  in  Waterford  and  Lan- 
singburg,  which  take  water  from  the  Hudson 
above  this  group  of  towns ;  in  Troy,  which 
uses  in  part  a  similar  supply  and  depends 
partly  on  the  lakes  back  in  the  hills  ;  also  on 
Green  Island,  opposite  Troy,  which  obtains 
sand-filtered  river-water  from  wells,  there 
was  little  or  no  fever  besides  imported  cases. 
Ice-cutters  at  Van  Wie's  Point,  four  miles 
below  Albany,  who  used  the  river-water  for 
drinking,  also  had  the  fever  break  out  among 
them.  It  is  true  that  typhoid  germs  were  not 
found  in  the  water,  but  the  facts  above  cited 
are  certainly  worthy  of  cai-eful  consideration. 

Snlphnring  Dried  Frnit, — The  dainty 
whiteness  which  commercial  dried  fruits 
have  taken  on  within  a  few  years  is  due  to 
an  unwholesome  bleaching  by  means  of  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  which  is  practiced 
in  the  drying  factories.  Fruit-driers  say  that 
sulphuring  makes  the  fruit  dry  quicker,  keep 
better,  and  sell  better.  But  these  advantages 
do  not  benefit  the  consumer,  who  suffers  the 
disadvantages,  which  are  loss  of  flavor,  im- 
possibility of  distinguishing  unripe  and  poor 
fruit  from  good,  and  the  presence  of  sulphide 
of  zinc  in  fruit  that  is  dried  on  trays  having 
a  zinc  surface.  This  matter  is  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  by  Dr.  Joel 
W.  Smith,  who  says  further  that  the  con- 
tamination with  sulphide  of  ziue  was  the 
reason  why  American  evaporated  apples  were 
excluded  from  Germany.  He  also  quotes 
from  a  paper  read  by  J.  L.  Mosher  at  a  fruit- 
growers' convention  in  California  the  state- 
ment that  "  if  fruit  be  picked  before  ripe, 
and  over-sulphured  to  produce  whiteness,  it 
is  devoid  of  its  true  rich  taste  and  flavor,  and 
only  requires  polishing  to  miike  buttons.'*^ 

Physiology  of  Over -exertion, — Perti- 
neutly  to  the  death  of  a  young  EngUshmau, 
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twenty-two  years  old,  from  syncope  brought 
about  by  cold  and  over-cxcrtion  attendant 
upon  a  bicyde-ridc  of  forty  miles,  the  Lancet 
remarks :  "  It  appears  that  this  young  man 
was  a  practiced  bicycle-rider,  and  to  Buch 
forty  miles  could  hardly  be  considered  an 
excessive  run  in  a  day ;  but,  besides  distance, 
many  things  have  also  to  be  considered  by 
the  judicious  rider — for  instance,  the  nature 
of  the  roads,  the  weather,  and  perhaps,  above 
all,  the  pace.  AVe  know  that  the  new  ma- 
chines are  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  never 
thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  high  speed 
through  such  cold  air  as  prevailed  on  Good 
Friday  must  often  be  very  dangerous,  as  likely 
to  cause  pulmonary  congestion,  to  overcome 
which  the  heart  will  work  at  a  high  degree 
of  tension,  and,  like  any  other  muscle,  it  is 
likely  to  become  paralyzed  from  overwork ; 
and  herein  lies  the  danger  from  swift  and 
hard  riding.  It  would  be  well  if  our  young 
men  woidd  remember  the  advice  that  an  emi- 
nent English  physiologist  gave  to  a  young 
man  some  years  ago,  '  Observe  your  strength, 
and  keep  within  it.'  " 


NOTES. 

Between  four  and  five  acres  have  been 
assigned  in  the  forthcoming  World's  Colum- 
bian Exhibition  to  the  Educational  Exhibit. 
This  is  a  much  larger  space  than  ever  was 
offered  before  to  this  interest  at  a  World's 
Fair.  In  order  that  the  most  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  this  large  privilege,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  published  a  circular 
of  suggestions  of  details  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibit,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  as 
accessible  in  all  its  jmrts.  A  statement  con- 
cerning the  Xational  Catholic  Educational 
Exhibit,  which  has  been  <ietermined  upon, 
is  printed  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  de- 
partment's circular. 

It  appears,  from  J[.  W.  Brennaud's  studies 
of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  a  bonk  which  con- 
tains the  a.strononiy  of  the  Hindus,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  its  effects,  and  with  the 
theory  of  lunar  and  planetary  movements. 
They  had  determined  with  fair  exactness 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  the  distance 
of  the  moon ;  they  could  calculate  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  by  the  aid  of  the 
moon's  daily  motion  in  its  orbit ;  could  cal- 
culate and  predict  eclipses  of  the  moon  and 
the  sun  ;  and  had  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  fimdamcutal  problems  of  o^tron- 
omv. 


Odservatio.ns  made  by  M.  Obrecht,  at 
the  observatory  in  Santiago,  Chili,  since 
July,  1891,  show  that  the  ground  in  the 
northwest  quarter  rises  daily  between  noon 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then 
falls  back  gradually  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  continu- 
ous rising  movement  of  the  southeast  quarter, 
and  from  September  to  November  a  continu- 
ous rising  of  the  eastern  (juarter.  The  daily 
variations  had  been  observed  by  M.  Moesta 
at  the  time  the  observatory  was  built,  and  by 
Gillis. 

A  FEW  months  since  the  Kew  authorities 
dispatched,  per  the  steamship  Atrato,  a  bo- 
tanical commission  to  the  West  Indies  with 
a  number  of  Wardian  cases  containing  vine 
cuttings  and  Gambier  plants.  Cnfortunate- 
ly,  cold  weather  set  in,  and  the  efforts  to 
convey  these  tender  plants,  which  had  so 
often  ended  in  failure,  threatened  once  more 
to  result  in  disappointment.  The  dilficulty 
was  that  if  kept  on  deck  they  would  be  in- 
evitably destroyed  by  the  low  temperature  ; 
while,  if  taken  below,  the  absence  of  light, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
delicate  Gambier  plants,  was  almost  certain 
to  be  equally  fatal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  occurred  to  Mr.  Morris  to  avail 
himself  of  the  electric  light,  of  which  there 
was  an  abundance  on  board  the  Atrato. 
The  experiment  proved  in  everv  way  success- 
ful. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  a  lake  may 
exercise  upon  climate  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  M.  Forel  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  accumulated  in  Lake  Leman  during  the 
summer  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be 
given  out  by  the  burning  of  tifty-one  million 
tons  of  coal.  A  railroad  train  carrying  this 
coal  would  be  eighteen  thousand  kilometres 
long,  or  nearly  the  length  of  the  earth's  me- 
ridian from  pole  to  pole. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  a  brown  retriever  dog 
in  London  which  was  sent  to  carry  a  letter 
in  its  mouth  to  drop  in  the  post-l><)X  at  Pic- 
cadilly. It  got  \a>  the  box  just  as  the  post- 
man, having  emptied  it,  was  starting  away. 
The  dog  seeing  him,  ran  after  him,  caught 
up  with  him,  put  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
then  went  off  n  ith  the  satisfied  air  of  a  dog 
that  had  done  its  duty. 

Ok  the  "  rare  metals,"  didymium  is  quoted 
at  $-l,oOO  a  pound ;  barium,  at  .'53,700 ; 
beryllium  or  glucinum,  at  S3,S75 ;  yttrium, 
atS2,'-oO;  rhodium  and  niobium  or  colum- 
biura,  at  S-,000  each;  vanadium,  at  $1,S75; 
iridium,  at  $700  ;  osmium,  at  $t5'25  ;  palla- 
dium, at  $500;  and  platinum,  at  S;i.")0.  The 
price  of  the  last  metal,  however,  fluctuates 
between  those  of  silver  and  gold. 

M.  BEnTHELOT  has  traced  the  derivation 
of  the  word  bronze  to  the  city  of  Brundu- 
sium,  now  Brindisi,  where  was  the  seat  of 
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certain  manufactures  in  which  the  alloy  was 
emploj'ed.  A  Latin  manuscript  of  tlie  age 
of  Charlemagne,  found  in  the  library  of  the 
chapter  of  the  Canons  of  Lu}Ties,  gives  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  "  composition  of  Brindisi" — 
copper,  two  parts;  lead,  one  part;  tin,  one 
part. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  exhibited 
at  a  recent  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
a  proof-sheet  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
Egypt,  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  showing 
all  the  successive  stages  of  a  wrestting-match 
between  a  black  and  a  white  man,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  different  positions  recorded. 
The  white  man  seems  in  many  of  the  pict- 
ures to  be  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

A  FOOLISH  report  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contemplated  introducing  the 
mongoose  to  contend  with  the  rodents  of  the 
Western  plains,  so  troublesome  to  farmers — 
with  the  ultimate  result,  of  course,  of  taking 
their  place  as  a  nuisance — has  been  denied 
by  the  department. 

A  NEW  preparation  of  the  potato  has 
been  introduced  by  M.  Moulin,  the  inventor 
of  the  potato  bread,  and  is  intended  chiefly 
for  feeding  to  cattle.  The  cleaned  potatoes 
are  scraped  or  crushed ;  the  pulp  is  pressed 
for  the  extraction  of  free  water;  is  finely 
divided ;  and  is  dried  with  a  moderate  heat 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  pleasant  taste  without 
converting  the  starch  into  dextrin.  The 
product  is  called  torrefied  pulp.  It  may  also 
be  used  for  human  food  by  making  a.  puree 
of  it,  or  by  making  bread  of  a  mixture  of  it 
with  flour  or  meal. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  for  the  celebration  in  a 
worthy  and  becoming  manner  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  society ;  and  a 
committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
same.  The  society  celebrated  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  in  1843,  with  a 
series  of  addresses,  meetings,  etc.,  continu- 
ing from  the  25th  to  the  30th  of  May. 

The  last  giraffe  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  has  recently  died,  and  the  institu- 
tion is,  for  the  first  time  since  1880,  without 
a  living  specimen  of  this  animal.  It  has  had 
in  all  thirty  specimens,  of  which  seventeen 
were  born  on  the  place.  The  giraffe  market 
is  very  poorly  supplied,  and  there  is  but  one 
specimen  now  for  sale  in  Europe.  The 
giraffe  is  practically  extinct  in  South  Africa, 
and  can  not  be  found  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  Cape  Town.  There  are  still  giraffes  in 
East  Africa,  but  there  arc  no  means  of  catch- 
ing them. 

Tnic  aboi'igines  of  the  Andaman  Isl.inds, 
a  curious  and  even  imique  people,  arc  said  to 
be  fast  disappearing.  All  of  them  on  two 
of  the  islands  are  dead,  and  only  a  few  are 


left  on  a  third.     Only  a  small  number  of 
children  are  bom,  and  they  cUe  in  infancy. 

The  Tahgan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  in- 
habiting Tierra  del  Fuego,  according  to  Dr. 
Hyades,  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  moUusks. 
They  also  eat  any  kind  of  bird  they  can 
catch,  and  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  whale, 
the  seal,  and  the  otter.  \Vhen  pressed  with 
hunger  they  will  eat  the  fox,  but  never  dogs 
or  rats.  Fishing  is  left  to  the  women,  while 
the  men  hunt.  The  people  have  splendid 
powers  of  digestion,  and  assimilate  their  food 
so  rapidly  that  they  sometimes  become  fat 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Their  huts 
are  made  of  branches  or  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  the  interstices  being  imperfectly  filled 
up  with  moss  or  bark,  with  fragments  of 
canoes,  or  with  seal-skins.  In  the  center  is 
a  fire,  around  which  the  inmates  sleep  at 
night,  and  at  other  times,  when  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  sit  talking  and  laughing. 
The  Yahgan  lose  early  the  attributes  of 
youth,  but  often  retain  their  vigor  to  a  great 
age.  They  are  very  courageous,  and  enjoy 
games  that  test  their  physical  strength. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  Eskimo 
throw-sticks,  Mr.  Otis  T.  Mason  remarks  in 
Science  that  all  the  weapons  of  the  North- 
western American  Indians  examined  by  him 
are  ambidextrous ;  and  he  questions  whether 
outside  of  the  Eskimo  area  any  American 
aborigines  had  apparatus  that  would  not  fit 
either  hand. 

Amoxg  the  particular  schemes  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Columbian  quadri- 
centennial  is  that  for  a  great  food  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  October,  1892, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Manufact- 
urers' Association.  It  will  include  displays 
of  manufactured  foods  and  of  products  di- 
rect from  the  dairy,  orchard,  and  sea,  and 
a  special  department  of  dairy  products,  with 
daily  afternoon  and  evening  concerts. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

The  death  is  reported  of  August  Wilhelm 
Hoffmann,  the  eminent  German  chemist, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
author  of  many  discoveries  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  A 
sketch  and  portrait  of  him  were  published  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April,  1884. 

IIenei  Dutetrier,  a  famous  explorer  and 
formerly  President  of  the  French  Geographi- 
cal Society,  died  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
He  was  bom  iu  1840,  and  began,  when 
twenty  years  old,  a  series  of  journeys  in  Al- 
geria which  made  him  famous.  They  in- 
cluded a  reconnaissance  to  El  (nilca,  where 
no  Eurojiean  had  ever  set  foot;  southern 
Coustantine  and  the  Tunisian  Soudan ;  the 
country  of  the  Tuaregs ;  and  the  Chots  of 
southern  Tunis. 
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NEW  CHAPTERS   IN  THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE. 

XVII.— GEOGRAPHY. 

By  ANDBEW  DICKSON  WHITE,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.D., 

EX-PRSSIUENT     OF     CORNELL    VNIVEESITY. 

PART  II. 

3  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth. — Even  while  the  question 
•  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  undecided,  another  question 
had  been  suggested  which  the  Church  held  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance.  The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphericity  naturally  led 
to  thought  upon  the  tenants  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  another 
ancient  germ  idea  was  warmed  into  life — the  idea  of  the  antip- 
odes— of  human  beings  on  the  earth's  opposite  sides. 

At  this  the  theological  warriors  of  the  Church  waxed  valiant. 
Those  great  and  good  churchmen  determined  to  fight.  To  all  of 
them  this  idea  seemed  dangerous,  to  most  of  them  it  seemed 
damnable.  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose  were  tolerant  enough  to 
allow  that  a  man  might  be  saved  who  thought  the  earth  in- 
habited on  its  opposite  sides,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  doubted  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  such  mis- 
believers. 

Lactantius  asks :  "  Is  there  any  one  so  senseless  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  whoso  footsteps  are  higher  than  their  heads  ? 
.  .  .  that  the  crops  and  trees  grow  downward  ?  .  .  .  that  the  rains 
and  snow  and  hail  fall  upward  toward  the  earth  ?  .  .  .  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  of  those  who,  when  they  have  once  erred, 
steadily  persevere  in  their  folly,  and  defend  one  vain  thing  by 
another." 

But  a  still  greater  man  followed  on  the  same  side.    St.  Angus- 
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tine  seemed  inclined  to  yield  a  little  in  regard  to  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  but  he  fought  the  idea  that  men  exist  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  saying  that  "  Scripture  speaks  of  no  such  descendants  of 
Adam."  He  insists  that  men  could  not  be  allowed  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  live  there,  since  if  they  did  they  could  not  see  Christ 
at  his  second  coming  descending  through  the  air.  But  his  most 
cogent  appeal,  one  which  we  find  echoed  from  theologian  to  theo- 
logian during  a  thousand  years  afterward,  is  to  the  nineteenth 
Psalm,  and  to  its  confirmation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  to 
the  words, "  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  He  dwells  with  great  force  on 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  based  one  of  his  most  powerful  arguments 
upon  this  declaration  regarding  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  de- 
claring even  more  explicitly  that  "  verily  their  sound  went  into 
all  the  earth,  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world."  Hence- 
forth we  find  it  constantly  declared  that,  as  those  preachers  did 
not  go  to  the  antipodes,  no  antipodes  can  exist ;  and  therefore 
that  the  supporters  of  this  geographical  doctrine  "give  the  lie 
direct  to  King  David  and  to  St.  Paul,  and  therefore  to  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Augustine  taught  the  whole  world  for  over  a  thousand 
years  that  as  there  was  no  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  earth,  there  could  be  no  human  beings  there. 

The  great  authority  of  Augustine  and  the  cogency  of  his 
scriptural  argument  held  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  firmly  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  antipodes ;  yet  that  the  doctrine  continued  to  have 
life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  century  Procopius  of 
Gaza  attacks  it  with  a  tremendous  argument.  He  declares  that 
if  there  be  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  Christ  must  have 
come  to  save  them ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been 
there,  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  his  coming,  a  duplicate  Eden, 
Adam,  Serpent,  and  Deluge. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes  also  attacked  the  doctrine  with  especial 
bitterness,  citing  a  passage  from  St.  Luke  to  prove  that  antipodes 
are  theologically  impossible. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  comes  a  man  from  whom  much 
might  be  expected — St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  He  had  pondered 
over  ancient  thought  in  science,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  dared 
proclaim  his  belief  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  ;  but  with  that 
he  stopped.  As  to  the  antipodes,  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Augustine  silences  him;  he  shuns  the  whole 
question  as  unlawful,  subjects  reason  to  faith,  and  declares  that 
men  can  not  and  ought  not  to  exist  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.* 

*  For  the  opinions  of  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  others,  see  Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  New  Yoi-k,  1 872,  vol.  i,  p.  2Tfl,  note.  Also  Letronne,  in  Revue  <los  Deux  Mondcs, 
March,  1834.  For  Lactantius,  see  citations  already  pivcn.  For  St.  Augustine's  opinion,  sec 
the  Civ.  Dei,  .\vi,  9,  where  this  great  father  of  the  Church  shows  that  the  existence  of  the 
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Under  such  pressure  this  scientific  truth  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared for  nearly  two  liundred  years,  but  by  the  eighth  century 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth  had  come  to  be  generally  accepted 
among  the  leaders  of  thought,  and  now  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
tipodes was  again  asserted  by  a  bishop,  Virgil  of  Salzburg. 

There  then  stood  in  Germany,  in  those  first  years  of  the  eighth 
century,  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men — St.  Boniface. 
His  learning  was  of  the  best  then  known.  In  labors  he  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  apostles ;  his  genius  for  Christian  work 
made  liim  unwillingly  jirimate  of  Germany  ;  his  devotion  to  duty 
led  him  willingly  to  martyrdom.  There  sat  too,  at  that  time,  on 
the  papal  throne  a  great  Christian  statesman  —  Pope  Zachary. 
Boniface  immediately  declared  against  the  revival  of  such  a  her- 
esy as  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes ;  he  stigmatized  it  as  an  asser- 
tion that  there  are  men  beyond  the  reach  of  the  appointed  means 
of  salvation ;  he  attacked  Virgil,  and  called  on  Pope  Zachary 
for  aid. 

The  Pope,  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  Christendom,  makes  a 
strong  response.  He  cites  passages  from  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  against  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes ;  he 
declares  it  "  perverse,  iniquitous,  and  against  Virgil's  own  soul," 
and  indicates  a  purpose  of  dri^'ing  him  from  his  bishopric. 
Whether  this  purpose  was  carried  out  or  not,  the  old  theological 
view,  by  virtue  of  the  Pope's  divinely  ordered  and  protected  "  in- 
errancy," was  re-established,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  has 
inhabitants  on  but  one  of  its  sides  became  more  than  ever  ortho- 
dox, and,  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  necessary  to  salvation.* 

This  decision  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  final,  and  two 
centuries  later  the  great  encyclopedist  of  the  middle  ages,  Vin- 

antipodes  "  nulla  ratione  credcndum  e?t."  Also  citations  in  Buckle's  Posthumous  Works, 
vol.  ii,  p.  645.  For  Procopius  of  Gaza  see  Krctschmer,  p.  65.  See  also,  on  the  general 
subject,  Peschel,  Geschichte  dcr  Krdkunde,  pp.  !I6,  !•?.  For  Isidore,  see  citations  already 
given.  To  understand  the  embarrassment  caused  by  these  utterances  of  the  fathers  to 
scientific  men  of  a  later  period,  see  Letter  of  Agricola  to  Joachimus  Vadianus  in  1514. 
Agricola  asks  Vadianus  to  give  his  views  regarding  the  antipodes,  saying  that  he  himself 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  between  the  fathers  on  the  one  side  and  the  learned  men  of 
modern  times  on  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the 
Church  by  this  mistaken  zeal  of  the  fathers,  sec  Kepler's  references  and  Fromund's  replies ; 
also  De  Morgan,  Paradoxes,  p.  5S.  Kepler  appears  to  have  taken  great  delight  in  throwing 
the  views  of  Lactantius  into  the  teeth  of  his  adversaries. 

*  For  ^"i^gil  of  Salzburg,  see  Xeander's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Torrey's  trans- 
lation, vol.  iii,  p.  63.  Also  Ilcrzog,  Real.  Encyclopaedic,  etc.,  recent  edition  by  Prof.  Uauck, 
in  verb.  Virgitius.  Also  Kretschmcr.  See  Whewell,  i,  p.  197;  but  for  best  choice  of  authori- 
ties and  for  most  careful  winnowing  out  of  conclusions,  see  Dc  Morgan,  pp.  24-26.  For 
very  full  notes  as  to  pagan  and  Christian  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  antipodes,  and  for  extract  from  Zachary's  letter,  see  Migne,  Patrologia, 
vol.  vi,  p.  426,  and  vol.  xli,  p.  487.  For  St.  Boniface's  part,  see  Bonifacii  Epistote,  ed. 
Giles,  i,  173. 
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cent  de  Beauvais,  though,  he  accepts  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
treats  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes  as  utterly  disproved.  Yet 
the  doctrine  still  lived.  Just  as  it  had  been  previously  revived  by 
William  of  Conches  and  then  laid  to  rest,  so  now  it  is  somewhat 
timidly  brought  out  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Albert  the  Great,  the  most  noted  man  of  science  in  that 
time.  But  his  utterances  are  perhaps  purposely  obscure.  Again 
it  disappears  beneath  the  theological  wave,  and  a  hundred  years 
later  Nicolas  d'Oresme,  Geographer  of  the  King  of  France,  a 
light  of  science,  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  clear  teaching  of  the 
Scripture  as  cited  by  St.  Augustine. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  In  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Church  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  by  rack  and  fagot.  In  131G  Peter  of  Abano, 
famous  as  a  physician,  ha\ang  promulgated  this  with  other  ob- 
noxious doctrines  in  science,  only  escaped  the  Inquisition  by  death ; 
and  in  1337  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  noted  as  an  astronomer,  was  for  this 
and  similar  crimes  driven  from  his  professorship  at  Bologna  and 
burned  alive  at  Florence.  Nor  was  this  all  his  punishment :  that 
great  painter,  Orcagna,  whose  terrible  works  still  exist  on  the 
walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  immortalized  Cecco  by  repre- 
senting him  in  the  flames  of  hell.* 

Years  rolled  on,  and  there  comes  in  the  fifteenth  century  one 
from  whom  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  much.  Pierre  d'Ailly, 
by  force  of  thought  and  study  had  risen  to  be  Provost  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Di(?  in  Lorraine  ;  his  ability  had  made  that  little  coun- 
try village  a  center  of  scientific  thought  for  all  Europe,  and  finally 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Cambray  and  a  cardinal.  In  1483  was 
printed  what  Cardinal  d'Ailly  had  written  long  before  as  a  sum- 
ming up  of  his  best  thought  and  research — the  collection  of  essays 
known  as  the  Ymago  Mundi.  It  gives  us  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  in  history  of  a  great  man  in  theological  fetters.  As  he 
approaches  this  question  he  states  it  with  such  clearness  that  we 
expect  to  hear  him  assert  the  truth ;  but  there  stands  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Augustine ;  there,  too,  stands  the  biblical  texts  on 


*  For  Vincent  de  Beauvais  and  tlie  antipodes,  see  his  Speculum  Naturales,  Book  VII, 
\rith  citations  from  St.  Aufjiistinc,  I)c  Civitatc  Dei,  cap.  xvi.  For  Albert  the  Grcit's 
doctrine  regardinf;  the  antipodes,  compare  Kretschmcr  as  above  with  Eicken,  Gcschici  te, 
etc.,  p.  621.  Kretschmcr  finds  that  Albert  supports  the  doctrine,  and  Eiokcn  finds  that  he 
denies  it — a  fair  proof  that  Albert  was  not  inclined  to  state  his  views  with  dangerous  clear- 
ness. For  D'Oresme,  see  Santarem,  llistoire  de  la  Cosmographie,  vol.  i,  p.  142.  For  Peter 
of  Abano,  or  Apono,  as  he  is  often  called,  sec  Tiraboschi ;  also  Ginguen6,  vol.  ii,  p.  293  ; 
also  Naudc,  llistoire  dcs  Grands  Ilommes  de  Magie.  For  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  see  Slontucla,  His- 
toire  des  Mathemati(|ues,  i,  r>28  ;  also  Baunou,  fitudcs  Ilistoriques,  vol.  vi,  p.  320 ;  also 
Krctsclmier,  p.  59.  Conccrnin(r  Orcaf^ia's  representation  of  Cecco  in  (lames  of  hell,  sec 
licnan,  Averroes  ct  I'Avcrroisnie,  I'aris,  1807,  p.  328. 
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which  it  is  founded;  the  text  from  the  Psalms  and  the  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Komans,  "  Their  sound  went 
into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world." 
D'Ailly  attempts  to  reason,  but  he  is  overawed,  and  gives  to  the 
world  virtually  nothing. 

Still,  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes  lived  and  moved  :  so  much 
so,  that  the  eminent  Spanish  theologian  Tostatus,  even  as  late  as 
the  age  of  Columbus,  feels  called  upon  to  protest  against  it  as 
"  unsafe."  He  has  shaped  the  old  missile  of  St.  Augustine  into 
the  following  syllogism :  "  The  apostles  were  commanded  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  they 
did  not  go  to  any  such  part  of  the  world  as  the  antipodes ;  they 
did  not  preach  to  any  creatures  there ;  ergo,  no  antipodes  exist." 

The  warfare  of  Columbus  the  world  knows  well — how  the 
Bishop  of  Ceuta  worsted  him  in  Portugal ;  how  sundry  wise  men  of 
Spain  confronted  him  with  the  usual  quotations  from  the  Psalms, 
from  St.  Paul,  and  from  St.  Augustine ;  how,  even  after  he  was 
triumphant,  and  after  his  voyage  had  greatly  strengthened  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  with  which  the  theory  of  antip- 
odes was  so  closely  connected,  the  Church  by  its  highest  author- 
ity solemnly  stumbled  and  persisted  in  going  astray.  In  1493 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  having  been  appealed  to  as  an  umpire  be- 
tween the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  newly  discovered 
parts  of  the  earth,  issued  a  bull  laying  down  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face a  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  powers.  This  line  was 
drawn  from  north  to  south  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores ; 
and  the  Pope  in  the  plenitude  of  his  knowledge  declared  that  all 
lands  discovered  east  of  this  line  should  belong  to  the  Portuguese 
and  all  west  of  it  should  belong  to  the  Spaniards.  This  was 
hailed  as  an  exercise  of  divinely  illuminated  power  by  the  Church ; 
but  difficulties  arose,  and  in  1506  another  attempt  was  made  by 
Pope  Julius  II  to  draw  the  line  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  This,  again,  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  divine  wisdom  to  settle  the  question,  but  shortly 
overwhelming  difficulties  arose ;  for  the  Portuguese  claimed 
Brazil,  and,  of  course,  had  no  difficiilty  in  showing  that  they  could 
reach  it  by  sailing  to  the  east  of  the  line,  provided  they  sailed  long 
enough.  The  lines  laid  down  by  Popes  Alexander  and  Julius  may 
still  be  found  upon  the  maps  of  the  period,  but  their  bulls  have 
quietly  passed  into  the  catalogue  of  ludicrous  errors. 

Yet  the  theological  barriers  to  this  geographical  truth  yielded 
but  slowly.  Plain  as  it  had  become  to  scholars,  they  hesitated 
to  declare  it  to  the  world  at  large.  Eleven  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  St.  Augustine  had  proved  its  antagonism  to  Scripture, 
when  Gregory  Reysch  gave  forth  his  famous  encyclopajdia,  the 
Margarita  Philosophica,    Edition  after  edition  was  issued,  and 
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everywhere  appeared  in  it  the  orthodox  statements ;  but  they 
were  evidently  strained  to  the  breaking  point ;  for,  while  in  treat- 
ing of  the  antipodes  Eeysch  refers  respectfully  to  St.  Augustine 
as  objecting  to  the  scientific  doctrine,  he  is  careful  not  to  cite 
Scripture  against  it,  and  is  not  less  careful  to  cite  geographical 
reasoning  in  favor  of  it. 

But  in  1519  science  gains  a  crushing  victory.  Magellan  makes 
his  famous  voyage.  He  proves  the  earth  to  be  round,  for  his  ex- 
pedition circumnavigates  it ;  he  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
tipodes, for  he  sees  the  peoples  of  the  antipodes.  Yet  even  this 
does  not  end  the  war.  Many  conscientious  men  oppose  the  doc- 
trine for  two  hundred  years  longer.  Then  the  French  astronomers 
make  their  measurements  of  degrees  in  equatorial  and  polar  re- 
gions, and  add  to  their  proofs  that  of  the  lengthened  pendulum. 
When  this  was  done,  when  the  deductions  of  science  were  seen  to 
be  established  by  the  simple  test  of  measurement,  beautifully  and 
perfectly,  and  when  a  long  line  of  trustworthy  explorers  had  sent 
home  accounts  of  the  antipodes,  then,  and  then  only,  this  war  of 
twelve  centuries  ended. 

Such  was  the  main  result  of  this  long  war;  but  there  were 
other  results  not  so  fortunate.  The  efforts  of  Eusebius,  Basil, 
and  Lactantius  to  deaden  scientific  thought ;  the  efforts  of  Augus- 
tine to  combat  it ;  the  efforts  of  Cosmas  to  crush  it  by  dogmat- 
ism ;  the  efforts  of  Boniface  and  Zachary  to  crush  it  by  force, 
conscientious  as  they  all  were,  had  resulted  simply  in  impressing 
upon  many  noble  minds  the  conviction  that  science  and  religion 
are  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  gained  by  the  warriors  of  science 
for  religion  ?  Certainly  a  far  more  worthy  conception  of  the 
world  and  a  far  more  ennobling  conception  of  that  Power  which 
pervades  and  directs  it.  Which  is  more  consistent  with  a  great 
religion,  the  cosmography  of  Cosmas  or  that  of  Isaac  Newton  ? 
Which  presents  a  nobler  field  for  religious  thought,  the  diatribes 
of  Lactantius  or  the  calm  statements  of  Humboldt?  * 

*  For  D'Ailly's  acceptance  of  St.  Augustine's  argument,  see  the  Tmago  Mundi,  Paris, 
1490,  cap.  vii.  For  Tostatus,  see  Zockler,  vol.  i,  pp.  467,  468.  He  based  his  opposition 
on  Romans, X,  18.  For  Columbus,  see  Winsor,  Fiske,  and  Adams;  also  Humboldt,  Histoire 
de  la  Geographic  du  Nouveau  Continent.  For  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI,  see  Daunou,  Etudes 
Historiques,  vol.  ii,  p.  417;  also  Peschel,  Zeitalter  der  Entdeckungen,  Book  II,  chap.  iv. 
The  text  of  the  bull  is  given  with  the  English  translation  in  Arber's  reprint  of  The  First 
Three  English  Books  on  America,  etc.,  etc.,  Birmingham,  1885,  pp.  201-204;  also  espe- 
cially Peschel,  Die  Theilung  der  Erde  unter  Papst  Alexander  YI.  und  Julius  II.,  Leipsic, 
1871,  pp.  14  et  seq.  For  remarks  on  the  power  under  which  the  line  was  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander VI,  see  Mamiani,  Del  Papato  ne'i  Tre  Ultimi  Sccoli,  p.  170.  For  maps  showing 
lines  of  division,  see  Kohl,  Die  bcidcu  altcstcn  GcueralKarten  von  Amerika,  Weimar, 
1860,  where  maps  of  1627  and  1629  are  reproduced;  also  Mercator,  Atlas,  tenth  edition, 
Amsterdam,  1628,   pp.  70,  71.     For  latest  discussion  on  The  Demarkation  Line  of  Alex- 
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4.  The  Size  of  the  Earth. — But  at  an  early  period  another 
subject  in  geography  had  stirred  the  minds  of  thinking  men — 
the  earth's  size.  Various  ancient  investigators  had  by  diiferent 
methods  reached  measurements  more  or  less  near  the  truth ;  these 
methods  were  continued  into  the  middle  ages,  supplemented  by 
new  thought,  and  among  the  more  striking  results  were  those 
obtained  by  Roger  Bacon  and  Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  They  handed  down  to  after-time  the  torch  of  knowledge,  but, 
as  their  reward  among  their  contemporaries,  they  fell  under  the 
charge  of  sorcery. 

Far  more  consonant  with  the  theological  sjDirit  of  the  middle 
ages  was  a  solution  of  the  problem  from  Scripture,  and  this 
solution  deserves  to  be  given  as  an  example  of  a  very  curious 
theological  error,  chancing  to  result  in  great  good.  The  second 
book  of  Esdras,  which  among  Protestants  is  placed  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, was  held  by  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  ancient 
Church  as  fully  inspired :  though  Jerome  looked  with  siispicion 
on  this  book,  it  was  regarded  as  prophetic  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  Church  acquiesced  in  that 
view.  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  held  an  especially  high  place,  and 
in  the  Western  Church,  before  the  Reformation,  was  generally 
considered  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  to  be  part  of  the 
sacred  canon.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  book  there  is  a  sum-  < 
mary  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  in  this  occi;r  the  following 
verses : 

"Upon  the  third  day  thou  didst  command  that  the  waters 
should  be  gathered  in  the  seventh  part  of  the  earth;  six  parts 
hast  thou  dried  up  and  kept  them  to  the  intent  that  of  these 
some,  being  planted  of  God  and  tilled,  might  serve  thee." 

"  Upon  the  fifth  day  thou  saidst  unto  the  seventh  part  where 
the  waters  were  gathered,  that  it  should  bring  forth  living  creat- 
ures, fowls  and  fishes,  and  so  it  came  to  pass." 

These  statements  were  reiterated  in  other  verses,  and  were 
naturally  considered  as  of  controlling  authority. 

Among  the  scholars  who  pondered  on  this  as  on  all  other 
things  likely  to  increase  knowledge  was  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Aillj-. 
As  we  have  seen,  this  great  man,  while  he  denied  the  existence  of 

ander  VI,  see  E.  G.  Bourne  in  Tale  Review,  May,  1892.  For  the  Margarita  Pliilosophica, 
see  the  editions  of  1503,  1509,  1517,  lib.  vii,  cap.  4S.  For  the  effect  of  Magellan's  voy- 
age*, and  the  reluctance  to  yield  to  proof,  .-^ee  Henri  Martin,  Hi.-itoire  de  France,  vol.  xiv, 
p.  395 ;  St.  Martin'.^;  Histoire  de  la  Gi5ographie,  p.  369 ;  Peschel,  Gc>chiclite  dc.-  Zeitalters 
dcr  Entdeckungen,  concluding  chapters ;  and  for  an  admirable  summary.  Draper,  Hist  Int. 
Devel.  of  Europe,  pp.  451-453  ;  also  an  interesting  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors,  Book  I,  chap.  vi.  For  general  statement  as  to  supplementary  proof  by 
measurement  of  degrees  and  by  pendulum,  see  Somer\-ille,  Phys.  Geog.,  chap,  i,  par.  6,  note ; 
also  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii,  p.  730,  and  v,  pp.  16,  32  ;  also  Montucla,  iv,  138. 
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the  antipodes  as  St.  Augustine  had  done,  believed  firmly  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and,  interpreting  these  statements  of  the 
book  of  Esdras  in  connection  with  this  belief,  he  held  that,  as  only 
one  seventh  of  the  earth's  surface  was  covered  by  water,  the  ocean 
between  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  could 
not  be  very  wide.  Knowing,  as  he  thought,  the  extent  of  the  land 
upon  the  globe,  he  felt  that  in  view  of  this  divinely  authorized 
statement  the  globe  must  be  miich  smaller,  and  the  land  of 
"  Zipango,"  reached  by  Marco  Polo,  on  the  extreme  east  coast  of 
Asia,  much  nearer  than  had  been  generally  believed. 

On  this  point  he  laid  stress  in  his  great  work,  the  Ymago 
Mundi,  and  an  edition  of  it  having  been  published  in  the  days 
when  Columbus  was  thinking  most  closely  upon  the  problem  of  a 
westward  voyage,  it  naturally  exercised  miich  influence  upon  his 
reasonings.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  library  at  Seville,  there 
is  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  copy  of  this  work  annotated 
by  Columbus  himself ;  from  this  very  copy  it  was  that  Columbus 
obtained  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  the  passage  across  the 
ocean  to  Marco  Polo's  land  of  Zipango  in  Asia  was  short.  But 
for  this  error,  based  upon  a  text  supposed  to  be  inspired,  it  is  un- 
likely that  Columbus  would  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
his  voyage.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  single  theological  error 
,  thus  promoted  a  series  of  voyages  which  completely  destroyed  not 
only  this  but  every  other  conception  of  geography  based  upon  the 
sacred  wi'itings.* 

5.  The  Character  of  the  Earth's  Surface. — It  would  be 
hardly  just  to  dismiss  the  struggle  for  geographical  truth  with- 
out referring  to  one  passage  more  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  for  it  shows  clearly  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the 
simplest  statement  of  geographical  truth  which  conflicted  with 
the  words  of  the  sacred  books. 

In  the  year  1553  Michael  Servetus  was  on  trial  for  his  life  at 
Geneva  on  the  charge  of  Arianism.  Servetus  had  rendered  many 
services  to  scientific  truth,  and  one  of  these  was  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography,  in  which  Judoa  was  spoken  of,  not  as  "  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honej',''  but,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  truth,  as,  in  the  main,  meager,  barren,  and  inhos]iitable. 
In  his  trial  this  simple  statement  of  geographical  truth  was  used 

*  For  this  error,  so  fruitful  in  cliscovcrr,  see  D'Ailly,  Tinaf;o  Muntli  (my  own  copy  is  of 
1490) ;  the  pnssnge  referred  to  is  folio  12  verso.  For  the  passage  from  Esdras,  see  cliap.  vi, 
verses  42,  47,  50,  and  62;  see  also  Ziickler,  Oeschichte  dcr  Bezioliunpen  zwischen  Theolo- 
gie  und  Niiturwisseuschaft,  vol.  i,  p.  4C1.  For  one  of  the  best  reoent  statements,  see  Ruge, 
Gcsch.  des  Zcitalters  der  Entdeeliungen,  Berlin,  1882,  pp.  221  d  soy.  For  the  letter  of 
Columbus  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  this  mistake  in  Esdras,  see  Navarretc,  Viajes 
y  Descubrimientos,  Madrid,  182.'>,  tome  i,  pp.  242-2C1  ;  also  Humboldt,  Hist,  de  la  GC'O- 
graphie  du  Nonvcau  Continent,  vol.  i,  pp.  fi."<,  t'.O, 
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iigaiust  liiiu  liy  his  ai'cli-enciuy  Johu  CJalviii  with  I'carl'ul  power. 
In  vain  did  Sorvetus  state  the  fact  that  ho  had  simply  drawn  the 
words  from  a  previous  edition  of  Ptolemy  ;  in  vain  did  he  declare 
that  this  statement  was  a  simple  geographical  truth  of  wliich 
there  were  ample  jiroofs ;  it  was  answered  that  such  language 
"necessarily  inculpated  Moses,  and  so  grievously  outraged  the 
Holy  Ghost."'  * 

In  summing  iip  the  action  of  the  Church  upon  Geography,  we 
must  say,  then,  that  the  dogmas  developed  in  the  strict  adher- 
ence to  Scripture  and  the  conceptions  held  in  the  Church  during 
many  centuries  "  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,"  were,  on  the 
whole,  steadily  hostile  to  truth  ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  make  a 
distinction  here  between  the  religious  and  the  theological  spirit. 
To  the  religious  spirit  are  largely  due  several  of  the  noblest  among 
the  great  voyages  of  discovery.  A  deep  longing  to  extend  the 
realms  of  Christianity  influenced  the  minds  of  Prince  John,  of 
Portugal,  in  his  great  series  of  efforts  along  tlie  African  coast ;  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  of  Magellan,  in  his  voyage  around  the  world,  and  doubtless 
found  a  place  among  the  more  worldly  motives  of  Columbus. 

Thus,  in  this  field  also,  from  the  supremacy  accorded  to  theol- 
ogy, we  find  resulting  that  tendency  to  dogmatism  which  has 
shown  itself  in  all  ages  the  deadly  foe  not  only  of  scientific  inquiry 
but  of  the  higher  n.-ligious  spirit  itself,  while  from  the  love  of 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  all  fruit- 
ful work  in  science,  nothi?ig  but  advantage  has  ever  resulted  to 
true  religion. 


The  -lapanese  dragon  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Do  Kay  to  be  possibly  a  rem- 
nant of  the  original  native  religion  which  was  superseded  by  Buddhism  in  China 
and  Japan.  Compared  with  the  monster  as  depicted  in  stone  and  colors  by  artists 
of  our  middle  ages,  it  is  a  graceful  creature.  Dragons  a  foot  or  two  long,  made  of 
an  incredible  number  of  pieces  held  together,  are  among  tlie  marvels  of  Japanese 
workers  in  iron  and  bronze,  and  groat  prices  are  ])aid  when  tlie  foundry-man  or 
iron.smith  is  a  famous  artist.  Tlie  figures  sometimes  have  a  character  of  their  own 
which  justifies  one  in  placing  them  among  serious  works  of  art.  When  taken  in 
the  ban<l  tiieir  flexibility  and  coldness  make  them  seem  alive;  while  their  singular 
motions  and  threatening  look  express  capitally  the  fierceness  and  wayward  nature 
attributed  to  a  symbol  of  the  Iea.st  stable  of  elements.  To  us  and  to  skeptical 
natives  the  image  is  a  curious,  ingenious  plaything,  but  to  the  Japanese  of  the  old 
religions  or  to  the  Buddhist  it  means  a  good  deal  more:  it  is  a  talisman  to  exor- 
cise the  dangers  that  lie  on  land  and  sea. 

*  For  Servetus'a  geographical  offense,  sec  Willi.'!,  Scrvetus  and  Calvin,  London,  1877,  p. 
326.  The  passage  condemned  is  in  the  Ptolemy  of  l.'iSS,  folio  11.  It  was  discreetly  re- 
trenched in  a  reprint  of  the  same  edition.  .\s  to  the  inl.xture  in  tlie  motives  of  Columbus, 
it  may  be  well  to  compare  with  the  earlier  biographies  the  recent  ones  by  Dr.  Win.sor  and 
President  Adams. 
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THE   DELAWARE   INDIAN   AS  AN   ARTIST. 

By   Dh.    CUAELES   C.    ABI'.OTT. 

WHEN  a  considerable  collection  of  the  stone  and  bone  handi- 
work of  the  Delaware  Indians  has  been  brought  together, 
and  with  this  material  before  us  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  people 
in  possession  of  the  country  when  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  and  afterward  by  the  English,  the  thought  arises  that 
considerable  importance  must  be  given  to  a  chance  remark  of  Peter 
Kalm,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1748-'49  in  New  Jersey — to  wit : 
"  At  the  fii'st  arrival  of  the  Swedes  iu  this  country,  and  long  after 
that  time,  it  was  filled  with  Indians:.  But  as  the  Europeans  pro- 
ceeded to  cultivate  the  land,  the  I?idians  sold  their  land,  and  went 
further  into  the  country.  But  in  reality  few  of  the  Indians  really 
left  the  country  in  this  manner  ;  most  of  them  ended  their  days 


Fi(i.  1.  —  Common  Foums  of  .Vititow-roiNTs  from  New  Jeksky. 

before,  either  by  wars  among  themselves,  or  by  the  small-pox,  a  dis- 
ease which  the  hidians  were  unacquainted  with  before  their  com- 
merce with  the  Eurojieans,  and  which  since  that  time  has  killed 
incredible  numbers  of  them."  Again,  our  author  states  :  "  The 
Indians  formerly,  and  about  the  time  of  the  first  settling  of  the 
Swedes,  were  more  industrious  and  laborious  in  every  branch  of 
business  than  they  are  now."  In  other  words,  they  were  not 
known  at  their  best,  even  by  those  who  had  earliest  opportunities 
of  observing  them,  and  what  Ihey  habituallj'  used  and  constantly 
produced,  perliaps,  but  ;i  century  or  two  before  the  advent  of  the 
European,  was  far  superior  to  their  cleverest  handiwork  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Eurojiean  had  to  do  with  a  diseased, 
discouraged,  and  disapjx'aring  people.  It  is  safe  to  assert  tliat 
history,  as  pertaining  to  the  Delaware  Valley,  would  have  been 
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widely  different  hud  the  European  been  forced  to  deal,  not  with 
the  Lenni  Leniip^  as  they  then  were,  but  as  they  had  been.  True, 
there  were  statesmen  still  among  them ;  intellects  equal  to  any 
with  which  they  had  to  cope ;  but  the  spirit  that  once  seems  to 
have  animated  the  whole  nation  was  broken.  The  Indians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  living  on  the  memory  of  departed  glory. 
Not  one  of  the  many  writers  that  have  given  us  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  in  use  among  these  people,  when  the  Indian  still  pos- 


FiG.  2. — Stone  Ceremokial  Object. 

sessed  the  land,  refers  to  many  a  curious  form  of  stone  or  bone 
object,  that  now  for  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  we  call  an 
"  ornament,"  or  take  refiige  behind  so  convenient  a  term  as  "  im- 
plement." That  such  objects  are  full  of  meaning,  could  we  but 
decipher  it,  there  is  not  a  doubt. 

It  is  true  that,  until  the  products  of  their  handicraft  were 
replaced  by  similar  objects  of  European  maniifacture,  the  Indians 
were  adepts  in  flint-chipping;  made  from  pebbles  shapely  axes ; 
carved  wooden  mortars  and  even  large  canoes,  and  fashioned  well- 
designed  pipes  both  of  stone  and  clay.  But  what  of  tlie  far  more 
artistic  bird-shaped  stones,  the  so-called  ceremonial  objects,  elabo- 
rate gorgets,  and  even  idols  ?  These  are  found  to-day  in  sufficient 
niimbers  to  indicate  that  they  were  once  a  prominent  if  not  com- 
mon feature  of  every  village  ;  but  how  could  they  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  Europeans  who  described  their  axes  and  arrow- 
points,  if  still  in  use  ?  They  had,  it  is  logical  to  assume,  disap- 
peared from  the  scene;  or,  retained,  were  "  relics "  in  the  eyes  of 
their  possessors.  It  is  not  unwarrai^ted  to  say,  as  concerning  the 
Delaware  Valley,  that  when  Cornelius  Mey  discovered  the  Dela- 
ware River,  there  were  Indian  "  relics  "  then  to  be  had  ;  and  had  it 
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dawned  upon  the  mind  of  some  bright  Lenape  then,  he  could  have 
gathered,  as  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  objects  bearing 
the  same  relationship  to  liim  tliat  his  own  axe  and  arrows  do  to 


Fig.  3.  —  Etched  Stkatite  Gorget  FKOii  Pennsylvama. 


us.     The  Indian  of  1000  was,  at  least  in  some  resj^ects,  the  degen- 
erate descendant  of  the  aborigine  of  a.  d.  1000,  or  later. 

If,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  Delaware  Indians  produced,  in 
prehistoric  times,  objects  exhiliiting  a  more  advanced  culture 
than  did  their  descendants  in  historic  times  or  just  preceding 
them,  where  are  such  objects  now  ?  Has  tangible  evidence  of  this 
assertion  been  produced  ?  In  the  Delaware  Valley  I  think  it  has. 
Thei'e  have  occasionally  been  found  in  single  graves,  or  lying  in  or 
on  the  ground,  unassociated  articles,  clearly  of  Indian  origin,  aiid 


I'lo,  4. — Stonk  (JoitdET.     Di'lnwuiT  liuliiin. 


yet  not  similar  to  the  ordinary  "  linds  "  cliaracteristic  of  Indian  vil- 
lage sites.  For  instance,  (hero  have  boon  burial-places  examined 
in  this  river  valley,  from  which  scores  of  skeletons  have  been  taken, 
and  with  them  only  the  most  commonplace  objects  were  found, 
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.-111(1  many  an  interment  was  without  any  object  of  stone,  bone,  or 
clay.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  lonely  spot,  some  little  knoll  in 
a  forest,  or  prominent  riilsi;  of  oartli  extendinfj  out  upon  a  level 
meadow  tract,  a  single  grave  lias  been  found,  where  objeots  of  a 
high  grade  of  workmanship  and  suggesting  a  distinct  advance 
over  the  historic  Indian  occurred.  The  whole  character  of  the 
interment  was  different  from  that  of  the  average  or  ordinary  In- 
dian grave.  There  is  obvious  danger,  it  is  true,  from  drawing  too 
broad  a  conclusion  from  a  few  such  graves.  Doubtless  the  Indian 
"  king  "  would  be  interred  with  greater  pomp  and  with  finer  pos- 
sessions than  the  Indian  warrior ;  but  in  such  instances  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  objects  found  have  been  different  in  character  as 
well  as  of  superior  workmanship.  In  such  a  matter  the  best  that 
can  bo  done,  with  our  present  stock  of  knowledge,  is  to  express, 
tentatively  of  course,  that  this  or  that  condition  was  probably 
true  ;  and  surveying  the  whole  valley,  after  twenty  years  of  tramp- 


Kii.,  .'.. — II AMn.K  01    \\'.ini)EN  Si'oox.     Mndcm  Cliip]K-uu. 

ing  about  it  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  I  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  evidence,  first,  of  man's  antiqiiity  in  this 
region,  of  his  gradual  progress  from  a  very  primitive  to  a,  more 
cultured  condition,  and  of  retrogression  at  the  dawn  of  the  his- 
toric period. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  skill  of  the  Delaware  Indian  in  all 
of  tlie  many  phases  of  his  industry,  but  I  propose  only  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  artist.  A  love  of  bright  colors  was  always,  and  is,  a 
prominent  characteristic,  and  probably  the  first  attempt  at  per- 
sonal adornment  was  the  attachment  to  the  person  of  feathers 
and  small  stones  of  bright  hues.  Mica  and  quartz  crystals  are 
common  in  graves.  The  glitter  and  glistening  of  these  would  be 
sure  to  attract.  But  what  of  the  ne.xt  step,  that  of  shaping  from 
formless  masses  objects  that  stiike  the  fancy  of  the  wearer  ?    To 
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shape  a  pebble  tliat  it  might  better  meet  the  needs  of  a  club-head 
or  hatchet  called  for  little  skill,  and  the  laTtor  of  making  an  axe 
has  recently  been  shown  to  be  but  slight ;  but  the  idea  of  sym- 
metry was  developed  and  cultivated  until  a  weapon  was  finally 
produced  that  can  not  be  impi'oved  ujion.  The  same  is  true  of 
chipping  from  flint  points  for  arrow-shafts.  A  mere  splinter  of 
stone,  if  sharp  and  narrow,  would  be  as  effective  as  any  shape 
that  could  be  devised  ;  but  such  chance  splinters  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used,  except  directly  after  the  invention  of  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  and,  so  far  as  is  now  discoverable,  a  series  of  artistically 
designed  patterns  have  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years.  Fig. 
1  represents  four  arrow-points  such  as  are  common  everywhere  in 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  The  flint-worker  who  made  these  had 
something  more  than  mere  utilitarianism  in  his  constitution.  A 
love  of  the  beautiful,  of  symmetry,  of  neatness,  call  it  what  you 
will,  was  well  develojDed.  Not  one  of  these  would  kill  a  bird  or 
beast  one  whit  quicker  than  the  simple  triangular  arrow-point ; 
and  yet  these  more  elaborate  forms  are  more  abundant  than  those 
of  simpler  outline. 

I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  late  (comparative- 
ly speaking)  use  of  jasper,  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
may  have  been  generally  adopted  largely  because  of  the  bright 
colors  of  that  material.  Of  various  tints,  and  often  so  veined 
that  even  a  small  object  might  be  partycolored,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  use  of  jasper  became  so  wide-spread,  and  argillite  in  a 
measure  neglected;  and  yet  the  latter  served  every  piirpose,  and 
from  the  days  of  Palaeolithic  man  to  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  was  never  discarded.  But  argillite  is  dull  gray  when  old, 
and  never  bright  or  glossy,  however  newly  chipped ;  while  the 
jasper  was  red  or  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  variegated,  and  never  lost 
its  brilliancy.  Little  wonder  it  was  in  such  demand,  and  the 
labor  of  mining  undergone.  Its  color,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do 
with  its  adoption. 

Symmetry,  as  developed  in  fashioning  the  axe  and  celt,  which 
were  pecked  and  not  chipped,  as  were  arrow-points,  soon  led  to  the 
same  methods  being  applied  to  stone  for  the  production  of  more 
elaborately  designed  objects,  and  the  so-called  "ceremonial" 
forms  were  made.  Fig.  2  represents  a  nearly  faultless  exam- 
ple of  these  common  "relics,"  the  purpose  of  which  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  Indian  who  shaped  this  specimen  Avas  no 
"  'jjrentice-hand."  He  may  not  have  been  an  artist  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term ;  but  he  needed,  to  say  the  least,  very 
litthi  instruction  to  make  him  one.  Objects  of  this  character  are 
of  such  remarkable  abundance,  although  seldom  of  such  beauty 
of  finish  as  is  this,  that  the  relic-hunter  in  his  tramps  over  the 
fields  is  continually  wondering  V'hat  they  were  intended  for.     I 
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have  found  fragments  of  twenty  in  one  day,  and  this  more  tiiau 
once;  but  they  are  not,  1  think,  found  in  the  ordinary  clustered 
graves  of  the  Indians.  In  single  graves,  with  other  odd  forms, 
they  have  occasionally  been  found.  Fig.  3  is  perforated  at  the 
middle,  and  so  was  intended  to  be  attached  to  a  handle.  As  a 
baton-head  it  would  be  an  attractive  object,  and,  if  the  stafiE  was 
further  decorated  with  bright  feathers  and  other  trinkets,  the 
whole  would  be  very  effective  in  dance  or  parade.     But  what  be- 


Fio.  1). — Stone  (Ii!xamkxt  kepresexting  Hi  max  Face.    Susquehanna  Rivor,  Pa. 


came  of  them  all  in  the  days  of  the  first  European  settlers  ? 
Could  it  be  possible  they  were  still  in  common  use,  and  yet  not 
one  ^vl•iter  make  mention  of  them  ? 

But,  besides  symmetrically  shaping  stone  into  ornamental 
forms,  the  Delaware  Indian  was  given  to  ornamenting  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  objects  by  series  of  lines  and  dots,  in  such  regular 
manner  that  the  eye  is  pleased.  A  simple  example  of  this  phase 
of  ornamentation  is  shown  in  Fig.  .'3.  This  is  a  common  gorget, 
the  outline  of  which  is  purely  fanciful.  But  it  is  rendered  more 
attractive  by  parallel  and  oblique  lines,  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  not  so  ranch  hap-hazrrd   fancy  as  the  highly  con  veil- 
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tionalized    representation   of  some  animal    form.     This   is  con- 
firmed, I  think,  by  referring  to  Fig.  4,  which  represents  another 

specimen  of  gorget  of 
most  interesting  charac- 
ter. The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  very  de- 
cided, and  yet  the  re- 
lationship is  not  lost. 
What,  indeed,  the  figure 
depicted  on  this  circular 
gorget  is  intended  for  is 
problematical.  That  it 
is  animal-like  no  one  will 
dispute.  And  with  the 
two  gorgets  described, 
both  of  which  are  very 
old  and  made  of  stone, 
compare  the  illustration 
here  given  (Fig.  5)  of 
the  handle  of  a  wooden 
spoon,  of  very  recent 
date.  Here  we  see  the 
same  ornamentation  or 
representation  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  this 
should  have  been  accidental,  and  is,  further,  an  exemplification 
of  the  expression  of  an  idea 
by  symmetrically  arranged 
lines,  and  not  an  effort  mere- 
ly to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  plain  surface. 

We  are  now  brought  to 
(consider  realistic  represen- 
tations of  familiar  objects. 
The  human  face  is  one  of 
these;  and  whether  the  In- 
dian first  made  a  few  lines 
and  dots  to  express  it,  or  cor- 
rectly dei)icted  it,  is  diflicult 
to  determine.  It  can  be  made 
to  appear  very  forcibly,  upon 
a  smooth  surface,  by  two 
dots  and  two  lines,  thus : 
•  I  • ;  but  did  the  Indian  ever 
adopt  such  means  ?  I  have 
never  seen   it,  but  Fig.  (J  is 
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auch  simplicity  of  illustration.  Tliis  iutcrestinj^  specimen  was 
recently  fouTul  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  strikins^  example  of  effective  portraiture  by 
means  of  a  few  lines  and  dots. 

Having  shown  how  a  stone  surface  was  altered  to  produce 
either  a  purely  ornamental  or  a  ])ictorial  effect,  let  mo  offer  now 
some  striking  examples  of  how  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  Indian 
showed  themselves  in  carving  in  other  substances  than  stone. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  Stone  is,  if  not 
too  hard,  easily  shaped  by  hammer- 
ing, its  surface  yielding  to  constant 
hammering  with  another  stone.  To 
shape  a  bit  of  wood  is  another  mat- 
ter, but  that  the  Indian  was  abun- 
dantly capable  of  this,  I  offer  Fig.  ' 
as  evidence.  Here  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  the  arti.st's  skill  in  more 
than  one  direction.  As  we  look  at 
the  illustration,  we  see  the  human 
face  grotesquely  represented,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  portrait  is  equally 
good,  or  almost  so,  of  a  barn  owl 
{Strix  pralincola).  To  accomplish 
this  the  artist  must  have  had  a  clear 
conception  of  many  of  the  rules  of 
his  profession. 

Fig.  8  brings  us,  perhaps,  to  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  in  artistic  effort.  Here 
we  have  a  portrait  of  an  Indian,  it 
may  be,  and  at  any  rate  a  correct 
representation  of  the  Indian  counte- 
nance. This  and  the  2)receding,  hav- 
ing metal  and  porcelain  about  them, 
were  certainly  made  after  European 
contact,  unless  we  can  su[)pose  that 
the  eyes  originally  were  bits  of  cop- 
per, and  these  becoming  detached,  were  rejdaced,  in  one  case, 
with  bits  of  sheet  silver,  and  in  the  other  with  small  white  beads. 
This  is  not  altogether  imiu'obable,  and  that  the  objects  themselves 
really  antedate  the  Columbian  discovery.  They  are  certainly 
very  old. 

Perhaps  more  striking  than  either  of  the  wooden  carvings  is 
that  represented  in  Fig.  9,  which  is  an  example  of  carved  antler, 
where  wo  have  a  combination  of  representations,  all  realistic,  and 
absolutely  perfect  in  their  way.     Tlie  human  face  is  a  marvel  of 
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aboriginal  skill.  The  series  of  lines  and  dots  are  regular,  and  the 
faintly  outlined  snake's  tongue  is  true  to  nature ;  as  is  also  the 
end  of  the  object,  which  represents  with  marked  fidelity  the  rattle 
of  the  rattlesnake.  The  Indian  who  could  make  this  carving  had 
a  wide  range  of  capabilities  in  the  line  of  artistic  representation. 
And  now  a  word,  in  conclusion,  with  reference  to  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, where  many  objects,  and  these  in  action,  are  concerned. 
We  know  how,  in  recent  times,  the  Western  Indian  depicted  with 
spirit  a  fight  with  other  Indians  or  a  bufl^alo-hunt.  If,  then,  in 
prehistoric  time  and  at  the  time  of  the  continent  being  first 
peopled  with  Europeans,  our  Delaware  Indian  was  capable  of 
such  artistic  efforts  as  have  been  briefly  commented  upon  in  the 
preceding  pages,  might  he  not  likewise  have  essayed  in  this  direc- 
tion also,  and  recorded  events  by  the  grouping  of  men  and  ani- 
mals on  slabs  of  stone  ?  The  pictured  rocks  on  the  Susquehanna 
show  a  disposition  to  accomplish  this  on  a  large  scale ;  but  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  ornament  gorgets.  It  is  scarcely  safe,  and 
certainly  not  logical,  to  decry  such  specimens,  however  startling 
the  subject  treated  or  artistically  accomplished.  Perhaps  through 
some  such  pictured  stone  we  may  yet  learn  that  the  Indian  was 
present  when  the  last  mastodon  and  giant  elk  in  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware  bit  the  dust. 


THE   DECLINE   OF   BIBLIOLATRY.* 

Bv  PiiOF.  T.  H.   HUXLEY. 

MY  memory,  unfortunately,  carries  me  back  to  the  fourth  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  evangelical  flood 
had  a  little  abated  and  the  tops  of  certain  mountains  were 
soon  to  appear,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford;  but 
when,  nevertheless,  bibliolatry  was  rampant ;  when  church  and 
chapel  alike  proclaimed,  as  the  oracles  of  God,  the  crude  assump- 
tions of  the  worst  informed  and,  in  natural  sequence,  the  most 
presumptuously  bigoted,  of  all  theological  schools. 

In  accordance  with  promises  made  on  my  behalf,  but  certainly 
without  my  authorization,  I  was  very  early  taken  to  hear  "  ser- 
mons in  the  vulgar  tongue."  And  vulgar  enough  often  was  the 
tongue  in  which  some  preacher,  ignorant  alike  of  literature,  of 
history,  of  science,  and  even  of  theology,  outside  that  patron- 
ized by  his  own  narrow  school,  poured  forth,  from  the  safe 
intrenchment  of  the  pulpit,  invectives  against  those  who  devi- 
ated  from   his    notion   of   orthodoxy.     From    dark  allusions   to 

*  From  the  Prologue  to  Essays  upon  some  Controverted  Questions,  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
F.  R.S.     New  York  :   1).  Apiiloton  &  Co.,  1892. 
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"skeptics"  and  "infidels,"  I  hoc.-une  aware  of  tlie  existence  of 
people  who  trusted  in  cai-nal  reason ;  wlio  audaciously  doubted 
that  the  world  was  made  in  six  natural  days,  or  that  the  deluge 
was  universal ;  jierhaps  even  went  so  far  as  to  question  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  story  of  Eve's  temptation,  or  of  Balaam's 
ass;  and,  from  the  horror  of  the  tones  in  which  they  were  men- 
tioned, I  should  have  been  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  these  rash  men  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  were  more  directly  responsible  for  provid- 
ing me  witli  the  knowledge  essential  to  the  right  guidance  of  life 
(and  who  sincerely  desired  to  do  so),  imagined  that  they  were  dis- 
charging that  most  sacred  duty  by  impressing  iipon  my  childish 
mind  the  necessity,  on  pain  of  reprobation  in  this  world  and 
damnation  in  the  next,  of  accepting,  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense,  every  statement  contained  in  the  Protestant  Bible.  I  was 
told  to  believe,  and  I  did  believe,  that  doubt  about  any  of  them 
was  a  sin,  not  less  reprehensible  than  a  moral  delict.  I  suppose 
that,  out  of  a  thousand  of  my  contemporaries,  nine  hundred  at 
least  had  their  minds  systematically  warped  and  poisoned,  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  truth,  by  like  discipline.  I  am  sure  that,  even 
a  score  of  years  later,  those  who  ventured  to  question  the  exact 
historical  accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  fortiori 
of  the  Gospels,  had  to  expect  a  pitiless  shower  of  verbal  missiles, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  disagreeable  consequences  which  visit 
those  who,  in  any  way,  run  counter  to  that  chaos  of  prejudices 
called  public  opinion. 

My  recollections  of  this  time  have  recently  been  revived  by 
the  perusal  of  a  remarkable  document,*  signed  by  as  many  as 
thirty-eight  out  of  the  twenty  odd  thousand  clergymen  f)f  the 
Established  Church.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  signataries 
are  officially  accredited  spokesmen  of  the  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion to  which  they  belong;  Tint  I  feel  bound  to  take  their  word 
for  it,  tliat  tliey  are  "  stewards  of  the  Lord,  who  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  therefore  to  accept  this  memorial  as  evi- 
dence that,  thoiigh  the  Evangelicism  of  my  early  days  may  be 
deposed  from  its  place  of  powei',  though  so  many  of  the  colleagues 
of  the  thirty-eight  even  repudiate  the  title  of  Protestants,  yet  the 
green  bay  tree  of  bibliolatry  flourishes  as  it  did  sixty  years  ago. 
And,  as  in  those  good  old  limes,  whoso  refuses  to  offer  incense  to 
the  idol  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  "  a  dishonor  to  God,"  imperiling  his 
salvation. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  perspicacity  of  the  memorialists  that 
they  discern  the  real  nature  on;he  Controverted  Question  of  the 
age.    They  are  awake  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  if  Scripture 

*  Declaration  un  tlie  Truth  c,f  Il.ily  Scripture.     The  Times,  December  18,  ISiH. 
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has  been  discovered  "  not  to  be  worthy  of  unquestioning  belief," 
faith  "  in  the  supernatural  itself  "  is,  so  far,  undermined.  And  I 
may  congratiilate  myself  iipon  such  weighty  confirmation  of  an 
opinion  in  which  I  have  liad  the  fortune  to  anticipate  them.  But 
whether  it  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  courage,  than  to  the  intel- 
ligence, of  the  thirty-eight  that  they  should  go  on  to  proclaim 
that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
"  declare  incontrovertibly  the  actual  historical  truth  in  all  rec- 
ords, both  of  past  events  and  of  the  delivery  of  predictions  to 
be  thereafter  fulfilled,"  must  be  left  to  the  coming  generation 
to  decide. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  singular  document  will,  I 
think,  be  based  by  most  thinking  men,  not  upon  what  it  is,  but 
upon  that  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
memorial  is  put  forth  as  a  counterblast  to  a  manifestation  of 
opinion  of  a  contrary  character,  on  the  part  of  certain  members 
of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body,  who  therefore  have,  as  I  sup- 
pose, an  equal  right  to  declare  themselves  "stewards  of  the 
Lord  and  recipients  of  the  Holy  Grhost."  In  fact,  the  stream 
of  tendency  toward  naturalism,  the  course  of  which  I  have 
briefly  traced,  has,  of  late  years,  flowed  so  strongly,  that  even 
the  Churches  have  begun,  I  dare  not  say  to  drift,  but,  at  any  rate, 
to  swing  at  their  moorings.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Anglican 
establishment,  I  venture  to  doubt,  whether,  at  this  moment, 
there  are  as  many  thorough-going  defenders  of  "plenary  in- 
spiration" as  there  were  timid  questioners  of  that  doctrine 
half  a  century  ago.  Commentaries,  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority,  give  up  the  "  actual  historical  truth  "  of  the  cosmogoni- 
cal  and  diluvial  narratives.  University  professors  of  deservedly 
high  repute  accept  the  critical  decision  that  the  Hexateuch  is  a 
compilation,  in  which  the  share  of  Moses,  either  as  author  or  as 
editor,  is  not  quite  so  clearly  demonstrable  as  it  might  be ;  highly 
placed  divines  tell  us  that  the  pre-Abrahamic  Scripture  narra- 
tives may  be  ignored  ;  that  the  book  of  Daniel  may  be  regarded 
as  a  patriotic  romance  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  ;  that  the  words 
of  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are  not  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
Conservative  but  conscientious  revisers  decide  that  whole  pas- 
sages, some  of  dogmatic  and  some  of  ethical  importance,  are  inter- 
polations. An  uneasy  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  dogma  of 
Biblical  infallibility  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  prevailing 
tendency  once  more  to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  "Church" 
for  that  of  the  Bible.  In  my  old  age  it  has  happened  to  me 
to  be  taken  to  task  for  regarding  Christianity  as  a  "religion  of  a 
book"  as  gravely  as,  in  my  youth,  I  shduld  have  been  repre- 
hended for  doubting  that  proposition.     It  is  a  no  less  interesting 
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symptom  that  the  state  Church  seems  more  and  mori^  anxious 
to  refjudiate  all  complicity  with  the  ])rinciples  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  to  call  itself  "  Auglo-Catholic."  Inspiration, 
deprived  of  its  old  intelligible  sense,  is  watered  down  into  a  mys- 
tification. The  Scriptures  are,  indeed,  inspired ;  but  they  con- 
tain a  wholly  undefined  and  indefinable  "human  element";  and 
this  unfortunate  intruder  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  biblical 
whipping  boy.  Whatsoever  scientific  investigations,  historical 
or  physical,  prove  to  be  erroneous,  the  "human  element"  bears 
the  blame;  while  the  divine  inspiration  of  such  statements,  as 
by  their  nature  are  out  of  reach  of  proof  or  disproof,  is  still  as- 
serted with  all  the  vigor  inspired  by  conscious  safety  from  attack. 
Though  the  proposal  to  treat  the  Bible  "  like  any  other  book," 
which  caiised  so  much  scandal  forty  years  ago,  may  not  yet  be 
generally  accejited,  and  though  Bishop  Colenso's  criticisms  may 
still  lie,  formally,  under  ecclesiastical  ban,  yet  the  Church  has 
not  wholly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  scientific  tempt- 
er; and  many  a  coy  divine,  while  "  crying  I  will  ne'er  consent," 
has  consented  to  the  proposals  of  that  scientific  criticism  which 
the  memorialists  renounce  and  denounce. 

A  linmble  layman,  to  whom  it  would  seem  tlie  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  assume  even  the  unconsidered  dignity  of  a  "  steward 
of  science,"  may  well  find  this  conflict  of  apparently  equal  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  perplexing — suggestive,  indeed,  of  the  wisdom 
of  postponing  attention  to  either  until  the  question  of  precedence 
between  them  is  settled.  And  this  course  will  probably  appear 
the  more  advisalile,  tlie  more  closely  the  fundamental  position  of 
the  memorialists  is  examined. 

No  opinion  of  the  fact  or  form  of  divine  revelation,  founded 
on  literary  criticism  (and  I  suppose  1  may  add  historical  or  phys- 
ical criticism)  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  can  be  admitted  to 
interfere  with  the  traditionary  testimony  of  the  Church,  when 
that  has  been  once  ascertained  and  verified  by  appeal  to  an- 
tiquity." * 

Grant  that  it  is  "  the  traditionary  testimony  of  the  Church  " 
which  guarantees  the  canonicity  of  each  and  all  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Grant  also  that  canonicity  means 
infallibility ;  yet,  according  to  the  thirty-eight,  this  "  traditionary 
testimony"  has  to  be  "ascertained  and  verified  by  appeal  to 
anti(puty."  But  "ascertainment  and  verification"  are  purely 
intellectual  processes,  which  mu.st  be  conducted  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  scientific  investigation,  or  be  self-convicted  of 
worthlessness.  Moreover,  before  we  can  set  about  the  appeal  to 
"antiquity,"  the  exact  sense  of  that  usefully  vague  term  Tuust  be 


*  Declaration,  Article  X. 
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defined  by  similar  means.  "  Anticiuity  ""  may  include  any  num- 
ber of  centuries,  great  or  small ;  and  whether  "  antiquity "  is  to 
comprise  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  to  stop  a  little  beyond  that  of 
Nicaea,  or  come  to  an  end  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  or  in  that  of 
Justin  Martyr,  are  knotty  questions  which  can  be  decided,  if  at 
all,  only  by  those  critical  methods  which  the  signataries  treat  so 
cavalierly.  And  yet  the  decision  of  these  questions  is  fundament- 
al, for  as  the  limits  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  vary,  so  may  the 
dogmas  deducted  from  them  require  modification.  Christianity 
is  one  thing,  if  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  canonical  and  (by  the 
hypothesis)  infallibly  true ;  and  another  thing,  if  they  are  not. 
As  I  have  already  said,  whoso  defines  the  canon  defines  the 
creed. 

Now  it  is  qtiite  certain  with  respect  to  some  of  these  books, 
such  as  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  differed  in  opinion  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  yet  neither  the  one  branch  nor  the  other  can  have  con- 
sidered its  judgment  infallible,  since  they  eventually  agreed  to  a 
transaction,  by  which  each  gave  up  its  objection  to  the  book  pa- 
tronized by  the  other.  Moreover,  the  "  fathers  "  argue  (in  a  more 
or  less  rational  manner)  about  the  canonicity  of  this  or  that  book, 
and  are  by  no  means  above  producing  evidence,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, in  favor  of  the  opinions  they  advocate.  In  fact,  imperfect 
as  their  conceptions  of  scientific  method  may  be,  they  not  infre- 
quently used  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  though  Science,  like  Nature,  may  be  driven  out  with  a  fork, 
ecclesiastical  or  other,  yet  she  surely  comes  back  again.  The  ap- 
peal to  "  antiquity  "  is,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to  science,  first,  to  define 
what  antiquity  is ;  secondly,  to  determine  what  "  antiquity,"  so 
defined,  says  about  canonicity ;  thirdly,  to  prove  that  canonicity 
means  infallibility.  And  when  science,  largely  in  the  shape  of 
the  abhorred  "  criticism,"  has  done  this,  and  has  shown  that  "  an- 
^  tiquity  "  used  her  own  methods,  however  clumsily  and  imperfectly, 
she  naturally  turns  round  upon  the  appealers  to  "  antiquity,"  and 
demands  that  they  should  show  cause  why,  in  these  days,  science 
should  not  resume  the  work  they  did  so  imperfectlj'-,  and  carry  it 
out  efficiently. 

But  no  such  cause  can  be  shown.  If  "  antiquity  "  permitted 
Eusebius,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  to  argue  for  the  reception 
of  this  book  into  the  canon  and  the  rejection  of  that,  upon  rational 
grounds,  "anticiuity"  admitted  the  whole  principle  of  modern 
criticism.  If  Irenseus  produces  ridiculous  reasons  for  limiting 
the  Gospels  to  four,  it  was  open  to  any  one  else  to  produce  good 
reasons  (if  he  had  them)  for  cutting  them  down  to  three,  or  in- 
creasing them  to  five.     If  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Church  had 
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a  right  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  and  accept  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Western  an  equal  riglit  to  accept  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  reject  the  Epistle,  down  to  the  fourth  century,  any 
other  branch  would  have  an  equal  right,  on  cause  shown,  to  reject 
both,  or,  as  the  Catholic  Church  afterward  actually  did,  to  accept 
both. 

Thus  I  can  not  but  think  tliat  the  thirty-eight  are  lioist  with 
their  own  petard.  Tlieir  "appeal  to  antiquity"  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  roundabout  way  of  appealing  to  the  tribunal  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  they  affect  to  deny.  Having  rested  the 
world  of  Christian  supernatnralism  on  the  elephant  of  biblical  in- 
fallibility, and  furnished  the  elephant  with  standing  ground  on 
the  tortoise  of  "antiquity,"  they,  like  their  famous  Hindoo  ana- 
logue, have  been  content  to  look  no  further ;  and  have  thereby 
been  spared  the  horror  of  discovering  that  the  tortoise  rests  on  a 
grievously  fragile  construction,  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  that 
very  intellectual  operation  which  they  anathematize  and  repudiate. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  a  Christian  Church  (whether  the  Christian 
Cluirch,  or  not,  depends  on  the  connotation  of  the  definite  article) 
existed  before  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  infallibility 
of  these  depends  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  judgment  of  the  per- 
sons who  selected  the  books,  of  which  they  are  composed,  out  of 
the  mass  of  literature  current  among  the  early  Christians.  The 
logical  acumen  of  Augustine  showed  him  that  the  authority  of 
the  gospel  he  preached  must  rest  on  that  of  the  Church  to  wliich 
he  belonged.*  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  existed  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  that 
their  divine  authority  is  presupposed  by,  and  therefore  can  hardly 
depend  upon,  the  religious  body  constituted  by  his  disciples.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  very  conception  of  a  "  Christ "  is  purely 
Jewish.  The  validity  of  the  argument  from  the  Messianic  proph- 
ecies vanishes  unless  their  infallible  authority  is  granted ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles, 
or  the  writings  of  the  early  Apologists,  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
are  recognized  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  of  the  Christian. 

The  proposal  to  cite  Christian  "  antiquity  "  as  a  witness  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  its  own  claims  to  au- 
thority vanish,  if  certain  propositions  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  erroneous,  hardly  satisfies  the  requirements  of  hij'  logic. 
It  is  as  if  a  claimant  to  be  sole  legatee,  under  another  kind  of  tes- 

*  Ego  vero  eviingi'lio  non  credercm,  nisi  eeclcsiic  Catholicir  iiu'  oominoveret  auctoritas. 
—  Contra  EpiMaUim  Jfiiiiich<ri,  cap.  v.  [I  would  not,  indei'd,  lii-licvi'  tlic  jro.apel  unles.s  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  directed  mc. — Editou.] 
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lidity  of  t],e  will.    And,  even  were  not  such  a  circular,  or  rather 

f^l!hl    i  t      .        I"''^V  ''^'''''  infallibility  is  testified  by  the  in- 
fallible Bible  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration,  it  remains  pe,^ 
missible  to  ask    Where  and  when  the  Church,  durin..  the  peS^l 

hL  offictv  i     ''  T.!'"i'"'  '''  ^'^^^^^^^'^  dogmatic^eceS    : 
hrtlf  (  Ir  V  T  t  w '^^      ^^^'""'^^l  truth  of  all  records" 

Tt^  ^^^\T«ff;^™e"t  ^    Was  Augustine  heretical  when  he  do- 

Fa  he    Suarez,  standing  on  later  Roman  tradition,  may  have  a 
rij^ht  to  dec  are  that  he  was;  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  moutrof 
those  who  hmit  their  appeal  to  that  early  "  anti.iuity,"  in  w    ,1 
Augustine  played  so  great  a  part,  to  say  so. 

Among  the  watchers  of  the  course  of  the  worl.l  of  thon-Wit 
some  view  with  delight  and  some  with  horror  the  recrudescence 
of  supernatura lism  which  manifests  itself  among  us,  in  shapes 
ranged  along    he  whole  flight  of  steps,  which,  in%hi    case  "ep- 

aTd  Inle^lloM™'  '^  ^^^  ."f -'^— f--  Neo-CathoTici  m 
and  Innei-light  mysticism,  at  the  top,  to  unclean  things  not 
worthy  of  men  ion  in  the  same  breath,  at  the  bottom  I^  Z 
poor  opmion,  the  importance  of  these  manifestations  is  often 
greatly  overestimated.  The  extant  forms  of  supernaturalism  In  ve 
deep  roots  in  human  nature,  and  will  undoubtedly  die  harT-  lut 
m  these  latter  days,  they  have  to  cope  with  an  enemy  w h^'e   ull' 

gathenng  strength  year  by  year,  are  hemming  them  round  on 
every  side     This  enemy  is  Science,  in  the  acceptation  of     "te,n 
wf,"""?,^'^^°^^^-^^^'-hich,  during  the  last  two  cent  irl 
has  extendc.l  those  methods  of  investigation,  the  worth  of  wh  ch 
s  confirmed  by  daily  appeal  to  Nature,  to  every  region  in  wh ic 
the  supernatural  has  hitherto  been  reco.-nized 

When  scientific  historical  criticism  reduced  the  annals  of 
heroic  Greece  and  of  regal  Rome  to  the  level  of  fables  ■  when  the 
unity  of  authorship  of  the   Iliad    was  successfully  a's.'ui  'd   hy 

afte  exploding  the  geocentric  theory  of  the  universe,  an,]  reduc- 
ing the  solar  system  itself  to  one  of  millions  of  groups  of  like 
cosmic  specks,  .-ircling,  at  unimaginable  distances' from  one  an- 
otliei  through  n.hnite  space,  showed  the  supernaturalistic  theo- 
ries of  the  dural  ,o„  of  the  earth  and  of  life  upon  it  to  be  as  inade- 
quate as  those  of  it.,  relative  dinnnisions  and  in,portance  had 
been-,t  n,3,x led  no  prophetic  gift  to  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
Jewish  and  the  eariy  Cliristinn  records  would  l,n  treated  in  1 
same  manner:  tl,:.l    ,]„.  authorship  of  li„.   ilexat.uch  nnd  of  the 
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Gospels  would  be  as  severely  tested  ;  and  that  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  veracity  of  many  of  the  statements  found  in  the 
Scriptures  would  have  to  be  strong  indeed,  if  they  were  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  conclusions  of  physical  science.  In  point  of  fact,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  no  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  evidential 
strength  of  these  conclusions  ventures  now  to  say  that  the  biblical 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge  are  true  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words  of  the  narratives.  The  most  the  modern  rec- 
onciler ventures  upon  is  to  affirm  that  some  quite  different  sense 
maybe  put  upon  the  words;  and  that  this  non-natural  sense  may, 
with  a  little  trouble,  be  manipulated  into  some  sort  of  non-contra- 
diction of  scientific  truth. 

My  purpose,  in  the  essay  (XVI)  *  which  treats  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Dehige,  was  to  prove,  by  physical  criticism,  that  no  such 
event  as  that  described  ever  took  place  ;  to  exhibit  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  the  narrative  demonstrated  by  literary  criti- 
cism ;  and,  finally,  to  account  for  its  origin,  by  i)roducing  a  form 
of  those  ancient  legends  of  pagan  Chaldea,  from  which  the  bib- 
lical compilation  is  manifestly  derived.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  main  propositions  of  this  essay  can  be  seriously  challenged. 

In  the  essays  (II,  III)  on  the  narrative  of  the  Creation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  controvert  the  assertion  that  modern  science  sup- 
ports, either  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
any  interpretation  which  is  compatible  with  the  general  sense 
of  the  narrative,  quite  apart  from  particular  details.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  teaches  the  supernatural  creation  of  the  present 
forms  of  life ;  modern  science  teaches  that  they  have  come  about 
by  evolution.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  teaches  the  successive 
origin — firstly,  of  all  the  plants  ;  secondly,  of  all  the  aquatic  and 
aerial  animals  ;  thirdly,  of  all  the  terrestrial  animals  which  now 
exist — during  distinct  intervals  of  time;  modern  science  teaches 
that,  throughout  all  the  duration  of  an  immensely  long  past,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  it  (that  is,  as  far  back 
as  the  Silurian  epoch),  plants,  aquatic,  aerial,  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mals have  coexisted  ;  that  the  earliest  known  are  unlike  those 
which  at  present  exist ;  and  that  the  modern  species  have  come 
into  existence  as  the  last  terras  of  a  series,  the  members  of  which 
have  appeared  one  after  another.  Thus,  far  from  confirming  the 
account  in  Genesis,  the  results  of  modern  science,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  in  principle,  as  in  detail,  hopelessly  discordant  with  it. 

Yet,  if  the  pretensions  to  infallibility  thus  set  up,  nut  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew  writings  themselves,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical 
champions  and   friends  from  whom  they  may  well   pray  to  be 


*  [The  Komiiii  mnnorals  in  this  article  refrr  to  the  author's  Essays  upon  some  Contro- 
verted Questions. — Editoi:.] 
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delivered,  thus  shatter  themselves  against  the  rock  of  natural 
knowledge,  in  respect  of  the  two  most  important  of  all  events,  the 
origin  of  things  and  the  palingenesis  of  terrestrial  life,  what  his- 
torical credit  dare  any  serious  thinker  attach  to  the  narratives  of 
the  fabrication  of  Eve,  of  the  Fall,  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Bene  Eloliim  and  the  daughters  of  men,  which  lie  between  the 
creational  and  the  diluvial  legends  ?  And,  if  these  are  to  lose  all 
historical  worth,  what  becomes  of  the  infallibility  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  later  Scriptures,  have  accepted  them,  argued  from 
them,  and  staked  far-reaching  dogmatic  conclusions  upon  their 
historical  accuracy  ? 

It  is  the  merest  ostrich  policy  for  contemporary  ecclesiasticism 
to  try  to  hide  its  Hexateuchal  head — in  the  hope  that  the  insepa- 
rable connection  of  its  body  with  pre-Abrahamic  legends  may  be 
overlooked.  The  question  will  still  be  asked,  If  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  are  unhistorical.  how  is  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  remainder  to  be  guaranteed  ?  What  more  in- 
trinsic claim  has  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  than  that  of  the  Del- 
uge, to  belief  ?  If  God  did  not  walk  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  how 
can  we  be  assured  that  he  spoke  from  Sinai  ? 

In  some  other  of  the  following  essays  (IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIV, 

XV)  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  sober  and  well-founded 
physical  and  literary  criticism  plays  no  less  havoc  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament "  declare 
incontrovertibly  the  actual  historical  truth  in  all  records."  We 
are  told  that  the  Gospels  contain  a  true  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
world — a  proposition  which,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  "  spiritual," 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  dispute.  But,  when  it  is  taken 
to  signify  that  everything  we  are  told  about  the  world  of  spirits 
in  these  books  is  infallibly  true;  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  the 
demonology  which  constitutes  an  inseparable  part  of  their  teach- 
ing ;  and  to  profess  belief  in  a  supernaturalism  as  gross  as  that  of 
any  primitive  people — it  is  at  any  rate  permissible  to  ask  why  ? 
Science  may  be  unable  to  define  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  it 
can  not  escape  from  tlie  moral  obligation  to  weigh  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  any  alleged  wonderful  occurrence ;  and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  evidence  for  the  Gadarene  miracle  is  alto- 
gether worthless.  We  have  simply  three,  partially  discrepant, 
versions  of  a  story,  about  the  primitive  form,  the  origin,  and  the 
authority  for  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  But  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  Gadarene  miracle  is  as  good  as  that  for  any 
other. 

Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  utterly  beside  the 
mark  to  declaim  against  these  conclusions  on  the  ground  of  their 
asserted  tendency  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  consolations  of  the 
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Christiiiu  laith,  and  to  destroy  the  foimd.'itions  of  morality  ;  still 
less  to  brand  them  with  the  question-])egging,  vituperative  appel- 
lation of  "  infidelity."  The  point  is  not  whether  they  are  wicked ; 
but  whether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  method,  they 
are  irrefragably  true.  If  they  are,  they  will  be  accepted  in  time, 
whether  they  are  wicked  or  not  wicked.  Nature,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  attain  to  any  insight  into  her  ways,  recks  little 
about  consolation,  and  makes  for  righteousness  by  very  round- 
about paths.  And,  at  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  possible  for 
other  people,  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  possible  for  the  man 
who  puts  his  faith  in  scientific  methods  of  ascertaining  truth,  and 
is  accustomed  to  have  that  faith  justified  by  daily  experience,  to 
be  consciously  false  to  his  principle  in  any  matter.  But  the  num- 
ber of  such  men,  driven  into  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  inquiry 
and  taught  to  trust  them,  by  their  education,  their  daily  profes- 
sional and  business  needs,  is  increasing  and  will  continually 
increase.  The  phraseology  of  supernaturalism  may  remain  on 
men's  lips,  but  in  practice  they  are  naturalists.  The  magistrate 
who  listens  with  devoiit  attention  to  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  on  Sunday,  on  Monday  dismisses,  as  in- 
trinsically absurd,  a  charge  of  bewitching  a  cow  brought  against 
some  old  wcjman ;  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum  who 
substituted  exorcism  for  rational  modes  of  treatment  would  have 
but  a  short  tenure  of  office ;  even  parish  clerks  doubt  the  utility 
of  prayers  for  rain,  so  long  as  the  wind  is  in  the  east ;  and  an  out- 
break of  pestilence  sends  men  not  to  the  churches,  but  to  the 
drains.  In  spite  of  prayers  for  the  siiccess  of  our  arms  and  Te 
Deums  for  victory,  our  real  faith  is  in  big  battalions  and  keeping 
our  powder  dry ;  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of  warfare ;  in 
energy,  courage,  and  discipline.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  practical 
affairs,  we  act  on  the  aphorism  "  Lahorare  est  orare  " ;  *  we  admit 
that  intelligent  work  is  the  only  acceptable  worship ;  and  that, 
whether  there  be  a  Supernature  or  not,  our  business  is  with  Nature. 


According  to  the  London  Times,  Dr.  Frithiof  Nansen  intends  to  start  on  his 
[)ro.jocted  expedition  to  the  north  pole  next  vear,  and  to  make  direct  for  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Lena  River  in  Siberia.  He  believes  tliat  a  current  sets  from  the 
Siberian  coast  across  the  pole  to  Greenland,  as  various  objects  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  Greenland  coast  that  could  have  got  there  only  from  Siberia  or  the 
sea  north  of  it.  Dr  Nanscn  expects  to  be  away  three  or  four  years,  but  his 
ship  will  be  provisioned  for  six  years.  His  V-shaped  vessel  will  be  of  about  two 
hnndrcil  and  lifty  tons,  will  accommodate  twelve  men,  and  will  be  so  strongly 
built  as  to  be  impervious  to  ice-nippin".  Alcohol  will  be  taken  only  in  the  medi- 
cine-chest or  for  food  ;  but  apparatus  for  providing  electric  light  will  form  part  of 
the  eqoipment. 


*  I  Til  labiH  is  to  pr;iy. — EnilOK.] 
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''I ''I IK  little  village  of  WchmIh  HoH,  Kilunt4<<l  on  tlie  southern 
I        lioru  of  Massachusetts,  just  when*  that  lunj;.  sandy  stretch, 
kiiowu  lis  CajR'CtMl,  Ijot^ins  to  jut  from  tho  mniiilitixl,  i^  'the 

tito.st    im{M)rtMttt    H]H)ts    fur    biologiral    M-i(<i>c'«<    in   th'  "   uf 

America.  And  yot  how  little  the  summer  mi^rnnt  knows  of  the 
placu  IIS  hi*  (mssos  through  it  on  his  way  fmin  the  nminlitiid  to 
tlie  humuMT  n-siiicnces  of  Cottagt*  City  and  Nuiitiukct !  WimmIs 
Holl  has  for  the  lover  of  the  sea  a  charminK  situation.  On  the 
south  and  t-ast  is  that  im|H}rtant  wnltT-way.  Viney  .  '  "^'  .nd. 
through  which  is  constantly  piuvsiii);  a  |ir<H-<".ssi<in  of  \.  all 

styles  and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  cat-l>oat  to  the  large  |iaKseuger 
steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Savannah  lines.  To  the  west  is  the 
broad  and  shallow  <-x)ianse  of  Kii/./.ard's  Bay.  with  the  New 
Be<lford  shore  now  plainly  visible,  now  ap|>eiiring  in  that  fan- 
tastic shBjx>  calli.'<l  by  the  tisherman  "  l<MiniinK  "~"  kind  of  mirage 
when  the  cmist  a)i)M-ars  do(iblc<l  as  in  a  ujirror,  and  raise»l  some 
disUinco  above  the  horizon.  To  the  southwi«st  stretrlnw  out  the 
Ion;;  chain  of  the  Kiiziitx'th  Islands,  which  possi'ss  no  little  in- 
terest. They  t<i(;t'ther  form  the  town  of  (iosnold,  nnintMl  for  that 
old  explorer  who  in  \M'i  built  his  fort  u|»on  the  west^-rnmost 
island,  Cuttyhunk,  triM'es  of  which  ar«>  said  to  remain  to  the 
present  day.  Those  Klizabt-th  Isles  liavi-  retained  the  musical 
names  which  the  Indians  gave  them,  and  the  student^s  who  y4^arly 
visit  WimmIs  lloll  have  their  strun>{l<>  with  the  rhyme 

"  Nautlion,  Naatiiicna, 
NuDsinrmrt,  I'nraU-iiii, 
Wer|MH-licl,  I' 
l'lll(,<llUllk  iti 

which  emlxHlies  the  names  of  the  eight. 

The  channels  l>etwe«M>  the  islands  are  known  on  "  gutters."  if 
shallow ;  "  holes,"  if  bntad  and  deep.  Thus,  in  one  place  ia 
(Quick's  Hole,  in  another  Kobinson's  Hole,  while  lM-twi<<>n  Nona- 
metvset  and  the  muinhind  is  the  dangernu*  ]>aHHage  of  WtHMl's 
l!<>l<-,  whi»ie  HH-ks  liavii  provixl  the  wnvk  of  many  a  v<«tuM-l  ami 
wliK  li  gives  the  name  to  the  adja<H>nt  villngv,  the  s|telluig  of 
wliK  h  lia»  for  some  unexplaimxl  nuinon  Im«<<u  chnngtvl  by  the  I'oet* 

i  111,  ..   |l..t.., rill. .1,1    t,,    II     11  * 
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The  village  itself  is  absolutely  witliuut  business,  except  the 
daily  shipment  of  fresh  fish  to  the  Boston  and  New  York  markets. 
In  years  long  gone  by,  like  the  neighboring  seaports,  it  was  in- 
terested in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  a  recollection  of  those  oily 
days  still  remains  in  the  old  stone  candle  factory  where  the 
spermaceti  was  made  into  wax  candles.  Later  the  Pacific  Guano 
Company  established  here  its  extensive  works,  to  which  the 
phosphate  rock  of  the  Carolina  rivers  was  brought,  pulverized, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into  fertilizers  for  the 
farmer.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  company  failed,  and  the  prop- 
erty has  all  been  sold. 

The  United  States  has  considerable  interests  here.  There  is 
the  lighthouse  wharf,  where  the  supplies  for  the  whole  district 
are  kept.  To  this  wharf  every  buoy  and  channel-mark  is  brought 
each  year  to  receive  its  coat  of  preservative  copper  paint ;  and 
here  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  a  reserve  light-ship  to  replace 
any  that  may  be  injured  upon  the  many  adjacent  shoals.  The 
revenxie  marine  has  also  its  wharf  here,  where  its  steamers  obtain 
their  supplies  of  coal  and  the  like.  Here,  too,  is  the  place  where 
one  leaves  the  dusty  cars  of  the  Old  Colony  Railway  for  the  cool 
and  comfortable  steamers  for  Cottage  City  and  Nantucket.  Not 
these,  however,  but  rather  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  place,  in- 
terest us  at  present. 

There  is  no  place  like  the  sea-shore  for  the  student  of  natural 
history.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can  turn  to  the  fields  and  streams, 
and  find  there  essentially  the  same  animals  and  plants  which 
occur  a  hundred  miles  inland ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  won- 
drous wealth  of  life  of  the  ocean,  so  rich  as  to  almost  surpass 
belief.  This  richness  is  of  two  kinds  :  First,  there  is  the  wealth 
of  numbers,  a  wealth  which  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  fresh-water 
expanse ;  and,  second,  the  astonishing  variety  of  forms.  Whole 
groups  of  animals  are  abundant  in  the  ocean  which  are  absolutely 
without  representatives  in  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Sea  anemones 
and  corals,  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins  are  wholly  unknown  in 
fresh  water,  while  thousands  of  other  marine  forms  have  but  a 
few  insignificant  representatives  in  ponds  and  streams. 

Nor  is  this  richness  either  of  forms  or  of  individuals  the  only 
advantage  the  sea  offers  the  student.  The  marine  animals  often 
have  a  greatlj'  different  history  from  their  fresh-water  relatives. 
One  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  modern  naturalist  is 
that  which  traces  every  phase  of  growth  of  an  animal  from  the 
time  the  egg  is  laid  until  the  adult  condition  is  reached.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  no  longer 
a  question  for  discussion  with  him.  He  accepts  the  principle  and 
makes  it  the  key-note  of  all  his  investigations.  He  is  now  trying 
to  ascertain  the  various  lines  of  descent,  rather  than  to  test  the 
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truth  of  the  tlieory.  One  of  i\w  luws  of  evolution  is  thatauinialK, 
in  their  j^^rowth  from  the  egg  to  the  adult,  pass  tlirough  condi- 
tions wludi  n'lm'scnt,  ujore  or  k'ss  oh-arly,  tin-  «HfTpri'nt  .stages 
througli  whifli  the  line  of  descent  ha**  come.  Thus,  the  existence 
of  rudimentary  gills,  with  the  cartilages  and  blood-vessels  proper 
to  gills,  in  the  human  enihryo,  is  tnken  as  an  indication  that  at 
one  time  the  ancestor  had  gills  which  were  functional— in  other 
words,  that  man  has  descendetl  from  a  fish-like  form.  There  arc, 
however,  great  ilifTerences  in  the  comi)letene6s  with  which  this 
record  of  ancestral  history  has  been  preserviMJ.  Si^-aking  gen- 
erally, more  fc^atures  have  been  droppetl  by  the  fresh-water  and 
terrestrial  forms  than  by  those  of  the  sea.  In  the  latt^-r  there 
frequently  hatches  from  the  egg  a  larva  which  lM<ars  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  tulult:  the  young  sea-urchin  shows 
not  a  feature  »>f  the  spiny  creature  we  find  in  the  holes  in  the 
rocks  ;  and  these  changes — metamorphoses  they  an-  calh'd — are 
fraught  with  interest  anil  instruction  to  the  stmlent  who  goes 
deejier  than  ascertaining  the  mere  imme  of  the  form  he  collertt». 
So  we  can  see  that,  if  the  ocean  offer  such  advantages,  a  labora- 
tory for  the  sttidy  of  Nature  should  b»'  on  the  shore. 

Not  all  jjlaces  on  the  coast  are  e(|ually  suitable  for  study.  At 
one  there  is  nothing  but  sanii  ;  another  has  nn-ks  ami  no  sand  or 
mud  ;  a  third  has  the  water  vitiated  by  the  mouth  of  sonie  river 
constantly  pouring  in  fresh  water,  which  makes  the  neighboring 
ocean  brackish  ;  a  fourth  is  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  a  large 
city.  All  these  con<litions  consjjire  to  make  the  region  |K»<ir  in 
life.  The  proper  place  for  our  studies  must  have  nn-ky  jxiints; 
stretches  of  nmd  and  santl  oxjiosimI  at  low  tide;  currents  to  bring 
consfjintly  the  jmre  water  of  the  sea  :  and  such  hn-alities  are  not 
abundant.  It  was  over  twi-nty  years  ago  that  the  late  Professor 
Spencer  K.  Baird.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  recogniztnl  the 
advantages  of  Woods  IIoll,  not  only  for  the  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  pure  science,  but  for  the  study  of  the  many  (piestions 
of  more  economic  importance  conmn't^-d  with  the  supply  of  footl- 
(ishes  of  the  counti-y.  So,  year  after  ycjir,  he  and  his  assist^mtM 
came  h<*re  antl  worked  through  the  summer  months.  Some  miulo 
studies  of  the  fish  of  the  region;  others  colh'ct^nl  the  other  formR 
of  life,  for  among  thi'sc  we  must  seek  the  foiwl  of  the  fishes;  still 
others  traced  the  life-histories  of  the  injurious  as  well  as  of  the 
valuable  forms;  while  still  others  workinl  at  the  problents  of  arti- 
fn'ial  hat<-hiiig  and  tln'  like.  .As  the  work  went  on  it  outgrew  t)ie 
limited  i|iiurters  afforded  by  the  barn-like  biiihling  on  the  light- 
houw)  wharf,  and  ho  Congn'ss  gmnt4Ml  the  money  for  the  present 
buildings,  the  linost  for  their  purpoM's  of  miy  in  the  worhl. 

These  buililings  were  coniplet<>d  >hortly  lM»fore  the  d«<<illi  of 
I'rofuMHor  Mairil.    On  the  one  siiiu  is  the  !>orn)it4irv  and  M<-s>.  Hall, 
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for  lU'foiiuutKltttiuns  arw  wiiiro  in  WckkIk  Hull,  and  students  cau 
not  puy  Kuinnier-hot«I  prices.  On  the  other  is  the  aiiuiiriibly 
iMjuipiM-il  Ijiborntory.  On  th<*  jrrmuid-flixir  is  the  fiKh-hutchinf; 
ruurn,  wlii-re  enrli  year  niilliunh  of  omI,  lohsleri*,  and  other  valu- 
able animals  are  c-arricii  through  the  critical  period  of  their  exist- 
eiiii'  bcfori'  bi'iiifj  turned  into  the  ocean  to  8hift  for  tliomselveji. 
On  till'  sjinie  fl<K»r  an-  tiie  |<ublic  aquaria  stocked  with  the  niogt 
interesting  and  most  attractive  animals  of  the  region.  The  sec- 
ond fliKir  is  ilevot«*<l  t<i  laltoratories  for  students  and  offices  for  the 
clerical  force.  Between  the  dormitory  and  the  laUimtory  is  the 
pumping  st4<tion  which  forces  a  constant  stream  of  salt  water 
through  th<*  aquaria. 

Attractetl,  not  only  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  but 
also  by  the  advantages  to  In*  gaineil  by  proximity  to  sucli  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Fish  Commission,  tlie  Murine  Biological  Ijiltora- 
tory  was  liK.at<'<l  lure  Tiii>  institution  is  an  evolution,  an«l  its 
embryonic  history  possi'ssi's  a  certjiin  interest. 

Kor  several  years,  Pi-ofessor  Alpheus  Hyatt.  i)f  the  Bost*»n 
Society  of  X.itural  History,  with  some  t>f  his  pupils,  s|K'nt  the 
summer  months  in  natural  history  studies  at  the  quaint  little 
tishing  village  of  Annis(|uam,  on  the  north  shore  of  ('a|K»  Ann. 
The  facilities  afforded,  limittnl  as  they  wen-,  were  highly  appn-- 
ciat«'d  by  those  who  came,  and  more  than  <oul<l  U«  acc<imm«KhittHl 
desirtMi  emdi  year  to  profit  by  them. 

One  <if  tin-  many  Boston  "isms"  is  its  Woman's  K<lucation 
Association,  and  a  world  of  goiwl  it  has  douf.  If  any  M-heme  can 
Ih?  shown  to  promise  gisxl  n-sults  for  the  inlucation  of  wiunen,  the 
iMK-ifty  will  see  that  the  money  and  all  that  is  nece^^sary  are  wnm 
forthcoming.  S«i  with  the  humble  beginnings  al  Annis<|uam:  if 
women  coultl  Im'  accommislatetl,  the  problem  could  Is-  wisily 
solve*!.  So  the  Assis'iation  provide«l  the  money,  a  building  wa» 
hire<l  and  «s|uip|M-d  with  the  absolut«'ly  net'essjiry  furnitun-  and 
apparatus,  an<l  on  .luiie  l.'>.  ISSl,  the  first  student  In-gan  his  work 
in  the  AnniM|uani  |jilHirat«iry.  For  six  yeamthis  tnstitutiim  was 
kept  u|i;  a  htiiiilred  students  worke<l  there  with  schIim-I  aiul  mi- 
croscoiie,  and  the  laboratory  fully  <ienionstrat4«<l  its  rtusau  li'rlrr. 

It  is  a   principle   of  the  Woman's  F>lucation   Aiutociation  U» 
carry  its  projiM-ts  throiii;li  the  ex|Mrinwiital  stage,  but   no  furlV'    . 
If,  tlien,  they  huve  shown  their  in-cesMty  or  utility,  the  As>'      ' 
(ion  tnkwN  the  necetisnry  steps  to  put  the  iniititution  u|Min  an  inde- 
IM-ndeiit  fooling'.   S<i  with  tin- .\t  .  IjilMiratory.    It  '     ! 

a  want,  and   must   Is-  made   |m  i  .\h  a  n-sull   • 

inuetingH  in  Hunton,  the  Marine  Biological  I^nUtnitory  wa«  inr<»r- 
I  111  the  1-  transfernHl  all  th« 

i       ,        _v .  etc.,  ol  ^  ,     . 

The  MOW  wait,  however,  to  lie  greater  tliaii  the  old. X  At  Annih- 
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quam  instruction  had  been  almost  the  sole  function,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  investigation.  In  the  new  institution 
research  was  to  be  made  prominent.  At  Annisquam  scarce 
twenty  students  could  be  accommodated ;  its  successor  must 
provide  for  at  least  fifty.  Naturally,  the  question  of  situation 
was  a  serious  one.  Not  a  single  place  on  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Eastport  to  Newport,  fulfilled  all  requirements ;  but 
Woods  Holl  seemed  the  best  of  all,  and  hence  the  result  already 
indicated. 

Money  was  raised,  land  near  the  Fish  Commission  building 
was  purchased,  and  a  two-story  building  twenty -nine  by  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  feet  was  erected  and  equipped  in  time  for  the 
summer  session  of  1888.  This  was  enlarged  two  years  later  by 
an  addition  measuring  twenty  by  forty  feet ;  and  this  spring  a 
new  addition  is  being  made,  equal  in  size  to  the  original  struct- 
ure. This  affords  some  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  laboratory, 
and  of  the  constantly  increasing  demands  uj^ou  it  for  space.  This 
growth  is  also  shown  in  another  way.  In  1SS8,  seventeen  en- 
joyed its  facilities;  in  1889,  there  was  a  jump  to  forty-four ;  in 
1890,  forty-seven ;  while  in  1891  there  was  another  jump  to  sev- 
enty-one. In  these  numbers  are  included  both  pupils  and  instruct- 
ors, for  all  are  students.  Those  who  do  the  teaching  are  always 
engaged  in  investigation,  and  their  researches  are  carried  on  in 
the  moments  snatched  from  the  pupils  proper.  In  1888  there 
were  but  two  instructors ;  for  1892,  eight  are  announced. 

The  laboratory  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  its  head.  Ever 
since  its  organization  Professor  Charles  Otis  Whitman,  of  Clark 
University — recently  appointed  to  the  new  Chicago  University — 
has  served  as  Director,  and  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the 
laboratory  is  due  to  his  efforts  and  his  plans  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  scope  of  the  work  as  announced  for  this  summer 
shows  how  far  the  laboratory  has  advanced  along  the  lines  laid 
down  for  it. 

As  already  mentioned,  two  very  distinct  functions  are  recog- 
nized :  the  laboratory  is  at  once  a  center  for  the  advancement  and 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  it  is  a  school  for  teaching  and 
an  institute  for  research ;  and  accordingly  the  students  who  an- 
nually attend  are  divided  by  a  distinct  line  into  pupils  and  inves- 
tigators. In  the  first  category  come  those  whose  acqiiaintance 
with  Nature  and  with  the  methods  of  finding  out  her  secrets,  is 
slight.  Before  they  can  engage  in  original  research  they  must 
have  a  solid  foundation  of  fact,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
naturalist's  instruments.  So  they  dissect  and  study  under  the 
microscope  a  selected  series  of  animals  and  plants  which  may 
exhibit  broadly  the  different  types  of  structure  in  the  living 
world.     In  this  class,  to  which  the  ground-floor  of  the  laboratory 
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is  given  uj).  llir  pupil  is  coustiintly  uudur  the  eye  of  the  in- 
structor, wlio  endeavors  to  teaeli  him  how  to  use  the  microscope 
and  its  accessories,  how  to  dissect,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
how  to  interjn-et  what  he  sees.  From  tlie  animals  studied,  the 
young  naturalist  obtains  a  broad  knowleilge  of  the  general 
structure  whicli  occurs  in  the  greater  groups  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
iu  future  work.  In  giving  the  necessary  instruction,  those  in 
cliarge  are  continiuvlly  trying  to  impress  upon  the  student  tlie 
necessity  of  accuracy  and  the  love  of  truth,  anil  to  give  him  a 
clear  idea  of  the  great  iiriiicipli' nl' homology,  wliicli  is  the  very 
center  and  soul  of  modern  mor])liol(>gical  work. 

A  word  or  two  may  l)e  necessary  to  explain  exactly  what  this 
means.  Two  organs  are  said  to  be  homologoiis  when  they  have 
the  same  general  structure,  no  matter  how  diverse  may  be  the 
uses  to  whicli  they  are  put.  Thus,  for  examjde,  if  we  dissect  the 
arm  of  a  man  and  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  we  shall  find  in  each 
similar  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves ;  in  short,  a 
broadly  identical  structure — they  are  homologous  organs,  and 
yet  how  different  are  their  functions  I  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  study  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  or  of  a  bee,  we  find  in  it  no  bones, 
no  muscles,  no  nerves  ;  and  yet  it,  like  the  wing  of  a  bird,  is  an 
organ  of  fiight.  The  resemblances  are  those  of  analogy ;  ho- 
mology is  lacking.  In  these  examples  the  distinctions  are  evi- 
dent, but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  yet  the  principle  is  equally 
imi>ortant  in  all. 

These  eknnentary  students  occupy  the  ground-fioor  oi  the 
laboratory.  Each  has  his  regular  seat  at  the  laboratory  tables, 
a  locker  for  his  instruments,  and  his  set  of  reagents  and  supplies. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  are  the  aquaria,  where  animals  for  dis- 
section and  study  are  ke]it.  Here  he  may  work  "  from  early  dawn 
to  dewy  eve,"  and  later  if  he  (<ir  sh(>)  desire. 

The  second  floor  is  dedicated  to  investigation,  and  the  students 
here  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the  first  are  those  who 
have  jmrsued  a  course  of  study  essentially  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  pupils  im  the  lower  floor,  and  who  wish  to  begin  original  in- 
vestigation. It  is  not  an  easy  problem  for  the  beginner  to  find 
out  what  (piestions  are  importajit  to  be  solved,  and  even  less  easy 
is  it  foi-  him  to  attemjit  their  solution.  He  needs  assistance  at 
first  at  almost  every  step.  For  such  i)ersons  twenty  places  are 
provided.  The  instructors  in  charge  select  some  problem  wliich 
needs  .solution,  and  whicli,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  too  ditlicult 
for  the  beginner,  and  which,  further,  will  give  experience  in 
technique  and  method  of  study.  They  map  out  the  investigation, 
and  watch  the  embryo  investigator  iu  his  struggles.  Every  steji 
in  its  solution  is  accompanied  with  criticism  or  suggestion,  and. 
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when  difficulties  arise,  either  of  technique  or  interpretation,  the 
instructor  is  at  hand  to  smooth  away  the  trouble. 

For  those  who  have  passed  this  preliminary  training,  and  who 
are  ready  to  carry  on  investigation,  twenty-four  private  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  are  set  aside.  Here,  in  privacy  and  in  quiet, 
undisturbed  by  others,  each  can  solve  his  problems.  In  each 
room  is  an  aquarium  to  keep  the  animals  or  plants,  while  the 
table  and  shelves  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  books,  reagents, 
and  glassware.  All  who  have  carried  on  investigations  after  the 
modern  methods  of  zoology  and  botany  realize  that  rapidity  is 
incompatible  with  good  work.  A  thorough  piece  of  investigation 
can  not  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  yet  over  thirty  papers 
have  been  published,  or  ai'e  now  in  press,  as  the  results  of  the  in- 
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vestigations  carried  on  in  those  private  rooms.  No  laboratory 
connected  with  any  college  or  university  in  the  country  can  show 
equal  productiveness. 

In  both  upper  and  lower  laboratories,  among  both  beginners 
and  investigators,  some  are  working  at  zoological,  others  at  bo- 
tanical subjects ;  while  tliis  year,  for  the  first  time,  physiology 
is  to  be  included  in  the  work  done.  Material  for  study  is  abun- 
dant. Besides  row-boats,  which  are  available  for  shore  collecting, 
the  laboratory  has  a  sail-boat  and  also  a  Burgess-buiit  steam- 
launch,  the  Sagitta,  which  has  proved  itself  the  fastest  boat  in  the 
region.  This  is  daily  in  use.  Now  it  goes  out  on  a  dredging  trip 
in  the  sound ;  yesterday  it  made  a  trip  to  Cuttyhunk  or  Gay  Head 
for  lobsters;  t>    >  morning  it  made  the  round  of  the  fish-pounds 
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iiloiig  tliL'  L'ousl  for  sliarks  and  strange  tisli ;  to-morruw  it  will  take 
a  party  to  Naushon  for  worms  and  sea-cucumbers.  So  it  goes,  day 
after  day,  constantly  l)rini;iMi^  matei'ial  for  the  workers  in  the 
laboratory.  At  night  another  kind  of  collecting  is  tried.  Many 
of  the  smaller  animals  and  the  larvse  of  the  Jarger  kinds  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea  when  the  sky  is  dark  and  the  water  calm. 
Then  the  naturalist,  with  a  net  of  gauze,  skims  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  catches  the  life  found  there.  The  results  of  such  surface- 
skimming  are  wonderful,  and  no  one  who  has  never  seen  the 
operation  would  begin  to  imagine  the  richness  of  the  catch.  And 
then,  how  quickly  it  dies !  At  night  there  are  millions  of  animals 
in  the  dishes  into  which  the  tow  is  poured ;  in  the  morning  all  are 
dead.  So  the  skimmings  must  be  studied  soon  after  they  are 
taken,  if  one  wishes  to  utilize  them. 

The  instruction  given  at  the  laboratory  is  largely  personal. 
Each  student  is  carefully  watched  by  the  instructors,  and  natu- 
rally the  beginners  receive  more  attention  than  those  in  the  upper 
laboratory.  They  also  have  their  daily  lectures  iipon  the  general 
principles  of  zoology  and  botany.  There  are  frcjqueutly  other 
lal  oratory  lectures  u))on  subjects  of  more  general  scientific  in- 
terest. These  are  given  in  the  evening  by  the  laboratory  staff  or 
by  visiting  naturalists,  and  no  lecture  course  in  the  country  can 
boast  of  such  subjects  treated  by  such  masters.  Naturally,  they 
are  appreciated  by  all,  and  the  little  lecture-room  is  always 
(U'owded  when  they  occur.  The  lectures  for  1800  have  been  issued 
in  book-form,  and  the  volume  has  been  highly  praised  by  the 
scientific  pi'ess  of  the  world. 

To  the  student  of  to-day  liooks  are  almost  as  important  as 
specimens.  He  needs  them  to  show  him  not  only  what  has  al- 
ready been  found  out,  so  that  he  need  not  waste  his  time  in 
duplicating  the  labors  of  some  foreign  naturalist,  but  also  to 
show  him  the  structure  or  development  in  allied  forms,  so  that 
witii  the  larger  ari-ay  of  tacts  he  can  have  a  basis  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  his  own  discoveries.  So  the  laboratory  has 
gathered  together  a  small  library.  Most  of  the  publishing  natu- 
ralists of  America  have  given  extra  copies  of  their  papers,  and  a 
generous  friend  has  supplied  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
plete sets  of  several  of  the  most  important  Europe.in  ]ieriodical.s. 

Although  started  in  Boston,  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
is  a  national  rather  than  a  local  institution.  A  student  from 
California  is  as  warmly  welcomed  as  one  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  its  four  years  students  have  come  from  twenty- 
two  States,  from  Canada  and  Japan.  Philadelphia  has  sent  more 
students  than  Boston ;  while  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Kansas  have  been  rei)resented.  The  fees  charged  are, 
for  the  lower  laboratory,  thii'ty  dollars ;  for  the   ipper,  fifty  dol- 
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lars,  for  the  season.  These  fees  fall  far  short  of  paying  the  actual 
running  expenses,  and  yet  every  outgo  is  reduced  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  first-class  results.  So  every  year  the  trustees  have 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  deficiency.  So  far  it  has  been  s\ic- 
cessfully  solved,  but  it  means  a  continuous  struggle.  Various 
plans  have  been  suggested  ;  the  most  promising  is  the  following : 
That  different  colleges  and  universities  endow  the  pi'ivate  rooms 
with  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  by  virtue  of  this  payment 
have  the  right  to  nominate  the  annual  occupant. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  as  it  exists 
to-day ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  institution  that  its  friends 


Fi(i.  4. — A  Private  Room,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 


wish  it  to  be.  It  has  developed  about  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
line  of  a  school  of  instruction,  but  as  a  center  of  investigation 
there  is  a  chance  for  enormous  growth,  and  for  development  in 
that  direction  the  plans  are  already  well  thought  out,  but  as  yet 
the  necessary  money  is  lacking. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  student  wished  to  investigate 
marine  life,  he  must  take  his  laboratory  with  him  and  depend  for 
quarters  upon  a  room  in  a  fish-house  or  the  like  near  the  shore. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  Johannes  Miiller  worked  in  Europe, 
and  the  way  in  which  Agassiz  studied  on  our  own  coast.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  change  began,  and  sea-side  labora- 
tories were  erected.  The  best  known  of  these  to-day  is  the  cele- 
brated Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  established  by  Dr.  Dohrn,  to 
which  students  flock   from  every  quarter  of  the  world.     In   its 
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appointments  it  is  almost  perfect,  while  in  its  results  it  takes  the 
first  rank  of  all  the  institutions  of  investigation  in  existence. 
Since  its  ostablishmont  other  laboratories  modeled  after  it  hav(! 
been  founded  in  all  (jiiarters  of  the  globe — Australia,  Japan,  and 
Java  not  being  behind  the  rest.  In  America  the  station  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  at  Newport  is  exclusively  for 
investigation,  but  it  is  only  open  to  invited  guests  of  its  founder. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  late  Professor  Baird  to  make  the 
Woods  Holl  station  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  a  cen- 
ter of  pure  science  as  well  as  a  laboratory  for  tlie  sohition  of  the 
more  economic  problems  connected  with  the  food-fishes,  and  it 
has  been  such.  The  scientific  results  published  by  the  students 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  att'orded  have  been 
very  consideraljle.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  Government  insti- 
tution research  must  over  be  subordinate  to  the  more  practical 
questions.  The  people  can  pay  for  that  which  will  put  dollars  in 
their  pockets,  but  study  for  study's  sake  is  something  that  the 
average  politician  can  not  appreciate.  At  present,  at  least,  pure 
research  must  be  supported  by  private  means  rather  than  by  Gov- 
ernment grant. 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  has  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  ideal  laboratory  can  be  built.  Its  board  of  trustees 
includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  zo(")logists  in  America,  who 
can  be  expected  to  guide  it  in  the  most  profitable  directions.  It 
has  already  purchased  land  for  future  growth.  The  d»  "ire  now  is 
that  u])()n  this  land  shall  be  erected  a  biiilding  which  c;  be  kept 
ojjcn  all  tlie  year,  instead  of  some  three  or  four  months'^Tir  sum- 
mer. Here  there  shall  be  a  force  of  jiaid  investigators  through 
the  year,  working  at  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  living 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  at  the  same  time  })rove  an 
annex  to  every  progressive  college  and  imiversity  in  the  land,  for 
to  it  in  summer  both  ju'ofessors  and  students  can  freely  come  f(»i- 
study  and  to  collect  the  materials  for  tlie  winter  classes.  It  will 
need  a  large  library  for  reference,  and  funds  for  tlir  publication 
of  the  results  worked  out  within  its  walls. 

Such  an  institution  can  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  it 
must  have  an  endowment  sufficient  to  pay  all  running  expenses, 
salaries,  and  the  like.  It  offers  to  the  future  benefactor  much  in 
return.  To  found  a  college  or  university  to-day  requires  an  enor- 
mous fortune;  a  fraction  of  that  sum  would  establisli  a  biological 
station  the  best  in  the  world.  Nowhere  in  educational  lines  can 
such  great  results  be  expected  as  here.  We  have  enough  colleges 
and  universities:  institutions  primarily  for  research  are  as  yet 
lacking;  yet  what  honor  they  would  reflect  upon  the  man  far- 
sighted  and  public-spirited  enough  to  give  them  the  means  of 
existence  I 
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INFECTIOUS   DISEASES.     CAUSATION  AND 
IMMUNITY.  * 

By   GEOKGE   M.    STEKNBEKG,   M.  D., 
sukgeon  uniteii  ."states  akmy. 

C1ERTAINLY,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  no  question  in 
''  medicine  is  more  important  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
causation  of  disease.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific  etio- 
logical agents  concerned  in  the  production  of  specific  infectious 
diseases  forms  the  very  basis  of  scientific  medicine;  and,  as  you 
all  know,  researches  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty 
years  have  given  us  this  accurate  knowledge  for  a  considerable 
number  of  these  diseases.  I  say  thirty  years,  in  order  to  include 
the  researches  of  Davaine  upon  anthrax ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  principal  portion  of  our  knowledge  relating  to  specific  disease- 
germs  has  been  acquii'ed  during  the  past  decade. 

As  an  introduction,  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  pi'Ogress  of 
our  knowledge  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  But  first  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  progress  has  been  made 
possible  by  certain  improvements  in  methods  of  research,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  following :  first,  the  use  of  a  cotton  filter  to  ex- 
clude atmospheric  organisms  from  our  culture  media  (Schroder 
and  Von  Dusch,  1854) ;  second,  the  sterilization  of  culture  media 
by  heat  (methods  perfected  by  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others) ;  third, 
the  use  of  aniline  dyes  as  staining  agents  (first  recommended  by 
Weigert  in  1877) ;  fourth,  the  introduction  of  solid  culture  media, 
and  the  "plate  method"  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  (by  Koch  in 
1881);  fifth,  the  perfection  of  methf)ds  for  cultiv^ating  anaerobic 
bacteria.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  researches  of  Davaine  re- 
lating to  the  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep  known  as  anthrax.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  blood  of  an  infected  animal  constantly 
contained  a  rod-shaped  micro-organism,  and  tliat  the  smallest 
quantity  of  this  blood  inoculated  into  a  susceptible  animal  gave 
rise  to  the  disease  and  caused  its  death,  Davaine,  in  18i!3,  boldly 
announced  his  belief  that  the  bacillus  was  the  specific  etiological 
agent  in  this  disease.  The  experiments  of  Davaine  were  not,  how- 
ever, generally  accepted  as  conclusive,  because,  in  inoculating  an 
animal  with  blood  containing  the  bacillus,  the  living  micro-organ- 
ism was  associated  with  material  from  the  body  of  the  diseased 
animal.  This  objection  was  subsequently  removed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  many  others  with  pure  cultures  of 
the  bacillus.  These  were  shown  to  have  the  same  pathogenic 
effects  as  had  been  obtained  in  inoculation  experiments  with  tlie 
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blood  of  an  infected  animal.  To-day  no  one  questions  the  etio- 
logical relation  of  Bacillus  anthracis  to  the  disease  anthrax.  And 
this  bacillus  has  served  for  innumerable  experiments  relating  to 
the  solution  of  a  variety  of  questions  in  i^athology  and  preventive 
medicine.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  following,  each  of 
which  has  an  extended  literature :  attenuation  of  virulence ;  pro- 
tective inoculation  of  susceptible  animals ;  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  protection;  passage  of  pathogenic  bacteria  through  the 
placenta,  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus ;  explanation  of  acquired 
immunity;  comparative  value  of  germicidal  agents  and  of  anti- 
septics ;  conditions  governing  spoi-o  formation,  etc. 

Proceediug  with  our  liistorical  review :  In  187.3,  Obermeier,  a 
German  physician,  announced  the  discovery,  in  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  relapsing  fever,  of  a  minute,  spiral,  actively 
motile  micro-organism — the  Spirochceie  Obermeieri — which  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  specific  infectious  agent  in  this  dis- 
ease. Recently  (1890)  a  spirillum  closely  resembling  the  relaps- 
ing-fever  spirillum  has  been  discovered  by  Sakharoff,  a  Russian 
investigator,  in  the  blood  of  geese.  The  investigations  of  the 
author  named  show  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  fatal  epidemic  disease 
which  occasionally  prevails  among  geese  in  certain  swampy 
localities  in  Caucasia. 

In  1879  Hansen  reported  the  discovery  of  bacilli  in  the  cells  of 
leprous  tubercles.  Subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  this 
bacillus  is  constantly  associated  with  leprosy,  and  presumably 
bears  an  etiological  relation  to  the  disease. 

In  the  same  j-ear  (1879)  Neisser  discovered  the  "  gonococcus." 
The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  was  first  observed  by  Eberth,  and 
independently  by  Koch,  in  1880,  but  it  was  not  until  1884  that 
Gaffky"s  important  researches  relating  to  this  bacillus  were 
published.  It  is  now  well  established  that  this  bacillus  is  con- 
stantly found  in  the  spleen  and  intestinal  glands  involved  in 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  ;  and  pathologists  have  generally  accepted 
it  as  the  specific  etiological  agent  in  this  disease.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  satisfactory  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
fact  has  yet  been  made,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  lower  animals 
are  subject  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  man,  and  inoculations 
with  pure  cultures  do  not  give  rise  to  identical  morbid  phe- 
nomena. Since  the  discovery  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  very  numer- 
ous researches  have  been  made  to  determine  in  an  exact  manner 
its  biological  characters,  its  resistance  to  germicidal  agents,  the 
duration  of  its  vitality  in  drinking-water  and  in  the  soil,  its  pres- 
ence in  water  the  ingestion  of  which  has  been  suspected  of  caus- 
ing typhoid  fever  in  man,  etc.  As  to  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
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bacillus  as  obtained  from  the  spleen  of  typhoid  cadavers  varies 
somewhat  in  different  cases;  that  very  similar  bacilli  may  be 
obtained  from  waters  contaminated  by  sewage,  etc.,  which  differ 
from  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  certain  characters  of  growth,  and 
yet  resemble  it  so  closely  that  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  are 
to  be  considered  distinct  species  or  only  varieties  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus ;  that  the  character  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  typhoid  bacillus  from  all  others — viz.,  its  invisible 
growth  upon  potato — has  proved  to  be  unreliable,  inasmuch  as 
certain  other  bacteria  have  been  shown  to  have  a  like  invisible 
growth,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  typhoid  bacillus  may 
form  a  visible  growth  on  potato.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  in  dift'erentiating  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  nearly 
allied  bacteria  found  in  water  or  in  the  dejecta  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  bacillus  of 
Eberth,  of  Koch,  and  of  Gaffky  is  the  veritable  etiological  agent 
in  the  widely  spread  endemic  and  sometimes  epidemic  disease 
known  as  typhoid  fever.  But  in  admitting  this  we  must  admit 
that  the  bacillus  itself  is  widely  distributed,  and  that  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  does  not  necessarily  follow  its  introduction  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man  by  means  of  contaminated  water  or  milk. 
Other  secondary  causes,  no  doubt,  often  determine  the  question  of 
infection.  Among  these  we  may  mention  individual  suscepti- 
bility ;  exposure  to  agencies  which  reduce  the  vital  resisting 
power,  such  as  sewer-gas  poisoning ;  the  quantity  and  the  viru- 
lence of  the  typhoid  germs  ingested;  the  state  of  the  digestive 
function,  etc. 

In  1880  the  present  writer  discovered  the  important  pathogenic 
micrococcus  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  usual  cause 
of  croupous  pneumonia.  This  I  now  call  Micrococ-us  i^ueumonm 
crouposcB.  The  German  bacteriologists  usually  speak  of  it  as  the 
DiplococcnH  imeumonixv.  I  first  discovered  this  micrococcus  in 
the  blood  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  a  few  drops  of  my  own  saliva ; 
and  subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  it  is  found  in  the 
saliva  of  healthy  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  This 
fact  may  at  first  view  appear  to  bo  opposed  to  the  statement  that 
it  is  the  usual  cause  of  croupous  pneumonia,  especially  as  I  have 
never  myself  suffered  from  this  disease,  although  for  several  years 
I  frequently  demonstratod  the  presence  of  this  micrococcus  in  my 
salivary  secretions.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tyi)hoid  bacillus 
and  several  other  widely  distributed  bacteria,  while  accepting, 
iipon  experimental  evidence,  the  etiological  relation  of  the  specific 
micro-organism,  we  are  also  obliged  to  admit  the  essential  rela- 
tion of  predisposing  or  exciting  causes  in  the  development  of  an 
attack  of  the  disease.  In  this  connection  I  quote  from  a  paper  of 
my  own,  published  in  1885 : 
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The  constant  presence  of  tliis  micrococcns  in  the  buccal  secretions  of  healthy 
persons  indicates  that  some  other  factor  is  required  for  the  development  of  an  at- 
tacl£  of  pneumonia ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  other  factor  acts  by  reducing 
the  vital  resisting,  power  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  and  thus  making  them  vulner- 
able to  tlie  attacks  of  the  microbe.  Tliis  su])position  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
development  of  the  numerous  cases  of  pneunioiiiii  which  can  not  be  traced  to  infec- 
tion from  without.  The  germ  beiug  always  present,  auto-infection  is  liable  to 
occur  when,  from  alcohohsm,  sewer-gas  poisoning,  crowd-poisoning,  or  any  other 
depressing  agency,  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  reduced  below  the  resisting  point. 
We  may  suppose,  also,  that  a  reflex  vaso-ruotor  paralysis,  affecting  a  single  lobe  of 
the  lung,  for  example,  and  induced  by  exposure  to  cold,  may  so  reduce  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  as  to  permit  this  micrococcus  to  produce  its 
characteristic  effects.  Again,  wo  may  suppose  that  a  person,  whose  vital  resisting 
power  is  reduced  by  any  of  the  causes  mentioned,  may  be  attacked  by  pneumonia 
from  external  infection  with  material  containing  a  pathogenic  variety  of  the 
micrococcns  having  a  potency,  permanent  or  acquired,  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  the  same  organism  in  normal  buccal  secretions." 

Investigations  made  since  the  above  was  written  show  that 
this  micrococcus  does  vary  greatly  in  its  pathogenic  power  when 
obtained  from  different  sources,  and  that  virulent  cultures  ob- 
tained from  the  blood  of  inoculated  animals  become  attenuated 
when  they  are  kept  for  a  short  time.  This,  indeed,  is  a  general  rule 
as  regards  the  best-known  pathogenic  bacteria;  which  usually 
acquire  increased  virulence  when  cultivated  in  the  bodies  of  sus- 
ceptible animals,  and  become  attenuated  as  regards  their  patho- 
genic potency  when  they  are  cultivated  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  artificial  media.  My  own  experiments  with  pneumonic 
sputum  were  made  in  January,  1885,  and  led  me  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  oval  coccus,  commonly  in  pairs,  which  is  found  in 
this  material,  with  the  coccus  which  I  had  previously  found  in  my 
own  saliva  (September,  1880),  and  which  was  subsequently  the  ob- 
ject of  extended  experimental  researches  made  by  me  in  1881-1884. 

In  my  paper  read  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  April,  1885, 1  say :  "  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  this 
micrococcus  is  concerned  in  the  etiology  of  croupous  pneumonia. 
.  ,  .  But  this  can  not  be  considered  as  definitely  established  by 
the  experiments  which  have  thtis  far  been  made  upon  the  lower 
animals."  The  extended  researches  of  Frankel,  Weichselbaum, 
Netter,  Gamalei'a,  G.  and  F.  Klemperer,  and  others,  which  have 
been  published  since,  have  fully  established  the  etiological  role 
of  the  micrococcus  in  question. 

In  1883  Fehleisen  isolated  the  so-called  streptococcus  of  ery- 
sipelas and  proved  by  experiment  that  it  is  the  etiological  agent 
in  the  production  of  erysipelatous  inflammations.  At  a  later  date 
(1884r)  Rosenbach  isolated  the  micro-organisms  commonly  con- 
cerned in  traumatic  infections  and  in  the  production  of  acute 
abscesses.    Among  these  was  a  streptococcus,  called  by  him  Strep- 
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tococcus  pyogenes,  wliicli  is  probably  identical  with  Strepiococcus 
erysipelatos  of  Febleisen,  although  some  bacteriologists  still  in- 
sist that  slight  differences  exist  in  the  mode  of  growth  in  certain 
culture  media  which  justify  the  view  that  they  are  well-defined 
varieties  if  not  distinct  species.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  strep- 
tococcus obtained  from  erysipelatous  inflammations  is  identical 
with  the  streptococcus  of  pus ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  pathogenic  power  of  this  micro-organism  differs  as  a  result 
of  conditions  relating  to  its  environment.  In  artificial  culture 
media  it  becomes  more  or  less  attenuated,  but  when  obtained  from 
the  tissues  invaded  in  erysipelas,  or  in  puerperal  septictemia,  it 
has  an  increased  virulence.  Like  the  micrococcus  of  pneumonia, 
this  is  a  widely  distributed  micro-organism ;  it  has  frequently 
been  obtained  in  cultures  from  the  surface  of  the  body  or  from 
exposed  mucous  membranes  of  healthy  persons.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  other  pus  cocci  concerned  in  traumatic  infections.  And,  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  appears  that  erysipelas, 
wound  infection,  abscess  formation,  etc.,  do  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  presence  of  the  specific  etiological  agents  which  induce 
such  localized  infectious  processes,  but  also  upon  predisposing 
and  secondary  causes  relating  to  the  infected  individual,  as  well 
as  upon  the  origin  and  virulence  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
ism. Thus  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  from  a  case  of  erysij^elas 
or  of  puerperal  septicsemia  introduced  into  a  recent  wound  upon 
a  healthy  person  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  severe  and  possibly 
fatal  infection,  while  an  attenuated  culture  of  the  same  would 
perhaps  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  at  most  to  slight  local 
inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vital  resisting  power 
of  the  individual  is  reduced  by  previous  ill-health,  by  insufiicient 
food,  by  sewer-gas  poisoning,  crowd-poisoning,  etc.,  an  attenuated 
variety  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  or  to  an  acute  abscess,  if  introduced 
by  accident  into  an  open  wound.  Again,  in  contused  and  lacerated 
wounds  the  vital  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  diminished ;  and 
wound  infection  is  likely  to  occur  from  the  accidental  introduc- 
tion of  the  pus  cocci,  which  lead  a  saprophytic  existence  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  exposed  mucous  membranes,  where  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  are  quite  harmless.  Secondary  in- 
fections duo  to  these  now  well-known  pyogenic  micrococci  are 
not  infrequent  as  sequela)  to  the  specific  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  etc. 

In  1883  Koch  published  his  famous  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  This  will  always  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  as  a  notable  triumph  of 
well-directed  scientific  research.  The  proof  that  the  bacillus  re- 
ferred to  is  the  specific  cause  of  tuberculous  processes  and  tliut 
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tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  was  contained  in  Koch's  origi- 
nal memoir  announcing  his  discovery.  Investigations  made  since 
have  fully  confirmed  Koch's  conclusions  in  all  important  particu- 
lars. In  order  to  show  you  the  interest  taken  by  bacteriologists 
and  pathologists  in  all  that  relates  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  and 
the  effects  of  its  pathogenic  action,  I  have  referred  to  the  Jahres- 
bericht  of  Baumgarten,  for  the  year  1800,  which  gives  abstracts  of 
all  original  memoirs  in  this  field  of  research.  The  total  number 
of  papers  referred  to,  published  during  the  year  mentioned,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  pub- 
lished in  German  and  French  journals,  but  the  literature  includes 
a  certain  number  of  memoirs  published  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in 
Hungary,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Another  important  discovery,  made  in  1882,  is  that  of  the  ba- 
cillus of  glanders,  by  Loffler  and  Schutz. 

Koch  published  his  discovery  of  the  cholera  spirillum  ("  com- 
ma bacillus")  in  188'1. 

The  same  year  (1884)  LolSer  discovered  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Subsequent  researches  have  not  only  established  the  etiological 
relation  of  this  bacillus  to  the  disease  known  as  diphtheria,  but 
have  given  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  biological  characters  and 
pathogenic  action,  as  tested  upon  lower  animals. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  was  discovered  in  1884  by  Nicolaier,  a 
student  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Fliigge,  of  Gottingen.  That 
this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  tetanus  in  man  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  subsequent  researches  of  numerous  investigators. 

So  far  as  human  pathology  is  concerned,  no  important  patho- 
genic micro-organism  has  been  discovered  since  the  date  last  men- 
tioned (1884)  until  the  present  year.  After  numerous  unsuccess- 
ful researches  by  competent  bacteriologists,  a  bacillus  has  been 
discovered  by  Pfeiffer,  of  Berlin,  and  independently  bj"^  Canon, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  the  specific  cause  of  epi- 
demic influenza. 

We  have,  also,  a  recent  announcement,  bj'  Canon,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  minute  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  with 
measles,  but  the  etiological  relation  of  this  bacillus  has  not  been 
established,  and  additional  researches  will  be  required  before  we 
can  properly  estimate  the  value  of  Canon's  alleged  discovery. 

The  brief  historical  review  which  we  have  made  shows  that 
the  etiology  of  a  considerable  number  of  infectious  diseases  has 
been  determined  by  the  researches  of  bacteriologists,  but  it  also 
shows  that  other  important  diseases  of  this  class  are  not  included 
in  this  list. 

Up  to  the  present  date  no  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
specific  infectious  agent  has  been  made  in  any  one  of  the  eruptive 
fevers ;  and  in  yellow  fever,  my  own  extended  researches  have 
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failed  to  clear  up  the  etiology  of  tlie  disease.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned disease,  there  are  excellent  a  jyriori  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  living  micro-organism  of  some  kind  is  the  essential  etiologi- 
cal factor ;  but  this  hypothetical  germ  has  eluded  all  researches. 
Possibly  it  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  micro-organ- 
isms, as  is  the  case  with  the  blood  parasite  which  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  cause  of  the  malarial  fevers. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
relating  to  the  etiology  of  infectious  diseases,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  acquired  immunity  from  these  diseases. 

No  questions  in  general  biology  are  more  interesting,  or  more 
important  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  susceptibility  of  certain  animals  to  the  pathogenic 
action  of  certain  species  of  bacteria,  and  the  immunity,  natural 
or  acquired,  from  such  pathogenic  action  which  is  possessed  by 
other  animals.  It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  infectious 
diseases,  now  demonstrated  to  be  of  bacterial  origin,  prevail  only 
or  principally  among  animals  of  a  single  species.  Thus,  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  relapsing  fever  are  diseases  of  man,  and  the 
lower  animals  do  not  suffer  from  them  when  they  are  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic.  On  the  other  hand,  man  has  a  natural  immunity 
from  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  lower  auimals,  and 
diseases  of  this  class  which  prevail  among  animals  are  fre- 
quently limited  to  a  single  species.  Again,  several  species,  in- 
cluding man,  may  be  susceptible  to  a  disease,  while  other  animals 
have  a  natural  immunity  from  it.  Thus,  tuberculosis  is  common 
to  man,  to  cattle,  to  apes,  and  to  the  small  herbivorous  animals, 
while  the  carnivora  are,  as  a  rule,  immune  ;  anthrax  may  be  com- 
municated by  inoculation  to  man,  to  cattle,  to  sheep,  to  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  mice,  but  the  rat,  the  dog,  carnivorous  animals, 
and  birds  are  generally  immune  ;  glanders,  which  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  the  equine  genus,  may  be  communicated  to  man,  to  the 
guinea-pig,  and  to  field-mice,  while  house-mice,  rabbits,  cattle, 
and  swine  are  to  a  great  extent  immune. 

In  addition  to  this  general  race  immunity  or  susceptibility,  we 
have  individual  differences  in  susceptibility  or  resistance  to  the 
action  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  which  may  be  either  natural  or 
acquired.  As  a  rule,  young  animals  are  more  susceptible  than 
older  ones.  Thus  in  man  the  young  are  especially  susceptible  to 
scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  other  "children's  diseases," 
and  after  forty  years  of  age  the  susceptibility  to  tubercular  in- 
fection is  very  much  diminished.  Among  the  lower  animals  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  laboratory  experience  that  the  very  young  of 
a  susceptible  species  may  be  infected  when  inoculated  with  an 
"attenuated  culture"  which  older  animals  of  the  same  species 
are  able  to  resist. 
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Considerable  clififerences  as  to  susceptibility  may  also  exist 
among  adults  of  the  same  species.  In  man  these  differences  in 
individual  susceptibility  to  infectious  diseases  are  frequently 
manifested.  Of  a  number  of  persons  exposed  to  infection  in  the 
same  way,  some  may  escape  entirely,  while  others  have  attacks 
differing  in  severity  and  duration.  In  our  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  we  constantly  meet  with  similar  results,  some 
individuals  pi'oving  to  be  exceptionally  resistant.  Exceptional 
susceptibility  or  immunity  may  be  to  some  extent  a  family  char- 
acteristic, or  one  of  race.  Thus,  the  negro  race  is  decidedly  less 
subject  to  yellow  fever  than  the  white  race,  and  this  disease  is 
more  fatal  among  the  fair-skinned  races  of  the  north  of  Europe 
than  among  the  Latin  races  living  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
regions.  On  the  other  hand,  small-pox  appears  to  be  exception- 
ally fatal  among  negroes  and  dark-skinned  races  generally.  A 
very  remarkable  instance  of  race  immunity  is  that  of  Algerian 
sheep  against  anthrax,  a  disease  which  is  very  fatal  to  other 
sheep. 

The  essential  difference  between  a  susceptible  and  immune 
animal  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  one  the  pathogenic  germ, 
when  introduced  by  accident  or  experimental  inoculation,  multi- 
plies and  invades  the  tissues  or  the  blood,  where,  by  reason  of  its 
nutritive  requirements  and  toxic  products,  it  produces  changes  in 
the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  inconsistent  with  the  vital  re- 
quirements of  the  infected  animal ;  while  in  the  immune  animal 
multiplication  does  not  occur  or  is  restricted  to  a  local  invasion 
of  limited  extent,  and  in  which  after  a  time  the  resources  of 
Nature  suffice  to  destroy  the  parasitic  invader. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Upon  what  does  this  essential  difference 
depend  ?  Evidently  upon  conditions  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  the  pathogenic  germ  ;  or  upon  its  destruction 
by  some  active  agent  present  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body 
of  the  immune  animal ;  or  upon  a  neutralization  of  its  toxic  prod- 
ucts by  some  substance  present  in  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
survives  infection.  The  composition  of  the  body  fluids,  and  es- 
pecially their  reaction,  is  probably  a  determining  factor  in  some 
instances.  Thus,  Behring  has  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  to  develop  in  the  white  rat,  which  possesses  a  remarkable 
immunity  against  anthrax,  to  the  highly  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
blood  and  tissue  juices  of  this  animal.  Behring  claims  to  have 
obtained  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation  by 
feeding  white  rats  on  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  or  by  adding 
acid  phospliate  of  lime  to  their  food,  by  which  means  this  ex- 
cessive alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished.  Rats  so  treated  are 
said  to  lose  their  natural  immunity,  and  to  die  as  a  result  of 
inoculation  with  virulent  cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacillus. 
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The  recent  experiments  of  Nuttall,  Behriug,  Buchner,  and 
others  have  established  the  fact  tliat  recently  drawn  blood  of 
various  animals  possesses  decided  germicidal  power,  and  Bnchner 
has  shown  that  this  property  belongs  to  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  and  not  to  its  cellular  elements.  This  power  to  kill  bacteria 
is  destroyed  by  heat,  and  is  lost  when  the  blood  has  been  kept  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  it  is  not  neutralized  by  freezing.  Further, 
this  power  to  destroy  bacteria  difl'ers  greatly  for  different  species, 
being  very  decided  in  the  case  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  less 
so  for  others,  and  absent  in  the  case  of  certain  common  sapro- 
phytes. 

In  the  infectious  diseases  of  man  involving  the  system  gen- 
erally, a  single  attack  commonly  confers  immunity  from  sub- 
sequent attacks.  This  is  true  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  of  typhoid 
fever,  of  yellow  fever,  of  mumps,  of  whooping-cough,  and,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  syphilis.  But  it  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
in  epidemic  influenza  (?a  grippe),  in  croiipous  pneumonia,  or  in 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  diseases  second  attacks  not  infrequently 
occur.  In  localized  infectious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipelas, and  gonorrhoea,  one  attack  is  not  protective.  Croupous 
pneumonia  and  Asiatic  cholera  should  perhaps  be  grouped  with 
diphtheria  and  erysipelas  as  local  infections  with  constitutional 
sym])toms  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  products. 

That  immunity  may  result  from  a  comjjaratively  mild  attack 
as  well  as  from  a  severe  one  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  in 
the  case  of  8niall-])ox,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  and  since 
the  discovery  of  Jenner  we  have  in  vaccination  a  simple  method 
of  producing  immunity  in  the  first-mentioned  disease.  The  ac- 
quired immunity  resulting  from  vaccination  is  not,  however,  as 
complete  or  as  permanent  as  that  which  results  from  an  attack  of 
the  disease. 

These  general  facts  relating  to  acquired  immunity  from  in- 
fectious diseases  constituted  tlie  principal  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  this  imi)ortant  matter  up  to  the  time  that 
Pasteur  (1880)  demonstrated  that  in  the  disease  of  fowls  knowni  as 
chicken  cholera,  wliich  ho  had  proved  to  bo  duo  to  a  specific 
micro-organism,  a  mild  attack  followed  by  immunity  may  be 
induced  by  inoculation  with  an  "attenuated  virus" — i.e.,  by 
inoculation  with  a  culture  of  the  pathogenic  micro-org.anism  the 
virulence  of  which  had  been  so  modifu'd  that  it  gave  ri.so  to  a 
coiM])aratively  mild  att.ick  of  the  diseiu^o  in  (jui-stion,  Pasteur's 
original  method  of  oblaiiiing  an  att«nuatod  virus  consisted  in 
oxi)OHing  his  cultures  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  a<"tion  of 
atmospherics  oxygon.  It  lui-s  since  been  ascertained  that  the  same 
result  is  obtained  with  greater  certainty  by  oxjjosing  cultures  for 
a  given  time  to  a  tenipnraturo  slightly  below  that  which  would 
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destroy  the  vitality  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organism,  and  also 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  certain  chemical  agents. 

Pasteur  at  once  comprehended  the  importance  of  his  discovery, 
and  inferred  that  what  was  true  of  one  infectious  germ  disease 
was  likely  to  be  true  of  others.  Subsequent  researches  by  this 
savant  and  by  other  bacteriologists  have  justified  this  anticipa- 
tion, and  the  demonstration  has  already  been  made  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  similar  diseases — anthrax,  symptomatic  anthrax, 
rouget,  etc. 

In  Pasteur's  inoculations  against  anthrax,  "  attenuated  "  cult- 
ures are  employed  which  contain  the  living  pathogenic  germ  as 
well  as  the  toxic  products  developed  during  its  growth.  Usually 
two  inoculations  are  made  with  cultures  of  different  degrees  of 
attenuation — that  is  to  say,  with  cultures  in  which  the  toxic 
products  are  formed  in  less  amount  than  in  virus  of  full  power. 

The  most  attenuated  virus  is  first  injected,  and  after  some  time 
the  second  vaccine,  which  if  injected  first  might  have  caused  a 
considerable  mortality.  The  animal  is  thus  protected  from  the 
pathogenic  action  of  the  most  virulent  cultures. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  recent  experiments  that  a  similar 
immunity  may  result  from  the  injection  into  a  susceptible  animal 
of  the  toxic  products  contained  in  a  virulent  culture,  independ- 
ently of  the  living  bacteria  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  The 
first  satisfactory  experimental  evidence  of  this  important  fact  was 
obtained  by  Salmon  and  Smith  in  1886,  who  succeeded  in  making 
pigeons  immune  from  the  pathogenic  efi^ects  of  cultures  of  the 
bacillus  of  hog  cholera  by  inoculating  them  with  sterilized 
cultures  of  this  bacillus.  In  1888  Roux  reported  similar  results 
obtained  by  injecting  into  susceptible  animals  sterilized  ciiltures 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus.  Behring  and  Kitasato  have  quite  re- 
cently reported  their  success  in  establishing  immunity  against 
virulent  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  and  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  by  inociilating  susceptible  animals  with  filtered,  germ- 
free  cultures  of  these  pathogenic  bacteria. 

In  Pasteur's  inoculations  against  hydrophobia,  made  subse- 
quently to  infection  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  an  attenuated 
virus  is  introduced  subcutaneously  in  considerable  quantity  by 
daily  injections,  and  immunity  is  established  during  the  interval, 
the  so-called  period  of  incubation,  which  usually  occurs  between 
the  date  of  infection  and  the  development  of  the  disease.  That 
the  immunity  in  this  case  also  depends  upon  the  introduction 
of  a  chemical  substance  present  in  the  desiccated  spinal  cord  of 
rabbits  which  have  succumbed  to  rabies,  which  is  used  in  these 
inoculations,  is  extremely  probable.  But,  as  the  germ  of  rabies 
has  not  been  isolated  or  cultivated  artificially,  this  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated. 
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Witli  these  facts  in  view,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  ac- 
quired immunity : 

Exhaustion  Theory.— For  a  time  Pasteur  supported  the  view 
that  during  an  attack  of  an  infectious  disease  the  pathogenic 
micro-organism,  in  its  multiplication  in  the  body  of  a  susceptible 
animal,  exhausts  the  supply  of  some  substance  necessary  for  its 
development,  that  this  substance  is  not  subsequently  reproduced, 
and  that  consequently  the  same  pathogenic  germ  can  not  again 
multiply  in  the  body  of  the  protected  animal. 

In  discussing  this  theory,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  (April,  1881),  the  writer 
says: 

Let  lis  see  where  this  hypothesis  leads  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a 
material  of  small-pox,  and  a  material  of  raeaslee,  and  a  material  of  scarlet  fever, 
etc.  Then  we  must  admit  that  each  of  these  different  materials  has  heen  formed 
in  the  system  and  stored  up  for  these  emergencies— attacks  of  the  diseases  in 
question— for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  they  were  all  packed  away  in  the 
germ-cell  of  the  mother  and  the  sperm-cell  of  the  father  of  each  susceptible 
individual.  If,  then,  these  peculiar  materials  have  been  formed  and  stored  up 
during  the  development  of  the  individual,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  no  new  production  takes  place  after  an  attack  of  any  one  of  the  diseases  in 
question  ? 

Again,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  material  which 
would  nourish  the  small-pox  germ,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  case  of  contiuent 
small-pox,  may  be  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the  attenuated  virus  (germ)  intro- 
duced by  vaccination?  Pasteur's  comparison  of  a  fowl  protected  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera,  with  a  culture  fluid  in  which  the  growth 
of  a  particular  organism  has  exhausted  the  p.abulum  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  organisms  of  the  same  kind,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
just  one,  as  in  the  latter  case  we  have  a  limited  supply  of  nutriment,  while  in 
the  former  we  have  new  supplies  constantly  provided  of  the  material— food 
—  from  which  the  whole  body,  including  the  hyi)othetical  substance  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  disease-germ,  was  built  up  ])rior  to  the  attack.  Be- 
sides this,  we  have  a  constant  provision  for  the  elimination  of  effete  and  useless 
products. 

This  hypothesis,  then,  requires  the  formation  in  the  human  body,  and  the  re- 
tention up  to  a  certain  time,  of  a  variety  of  materials  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  servo  no  puri)oso  except  to  nourish  the  germs  of  various  specific  diseases, 
and  which,  having  served  this  purpose,  are  not  again  formed  in  the  same  system, 
subjected  to  similar  external  conditions,  and  supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  nu- 
triment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  tliis  hypothesis  any  further,  inas- 
much as  it  is  no  longer  sustained  by  Pasteur  or  his  pupils,  and  is 
evidently  untenable. 

TuK  Ektention  Theory,  proposed  by  Chauveau  (1880),  is  sub- 
ject to  similar  objections.  According  to  this  view,  certain  prod- 
ucts formed  during  the  development  of  a  pathogenic  micro-or- 
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ganism  in  tho  body  of  a  susceptible  animal  accumulate  during  the 
attack  and  are  subsequently  retained,  and  being  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  the  particular  micro-organism  -which  produced  them,  a 
second  infection  can  not  occur.  Support  for  this  theory  has  been 
found  by  its  advocates  in  the  fact  that  various  processes  of  fer- 
mentation are  arrested  after  a  time  by  the  formation  of  sub- 
stances which  restrain  the  development  of  the  micro-organisms  to 
which  they  are  due.  But  in  the  case  of  a  living  animal  the  con- 
ditions are  very  different,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  adventi- 
tious products  of  this  kind  could  be  retained  for  years,  when  in 
the  normal  processes  of  nutrition  and  excretion  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  tho  body  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  Certainly 
the  substances  which  arrest  ordinary  jirocesses  of  fermentation 
by  their  accumulation  in  the  fermenting  liquid,  such  as  alcohol, 
lactic  acid,  phenol,  etc.,  would  not  be  so  retained.  But  we  can 
not  speak  so  positively  with  reference  to  the  toxic  albuminous 
substances  which  recent  researches  have  demonstrated  to  be  pres- 
ent in  cultures  of  some  of  the  best-known  pathogenic  bacteria. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  an  individual  who  has 
passed  through  attacks  of  half  a  dozen  different  infectious  dis- 
eases, carries  about  with  him  a  store  of  as  many  different  chemi- 
cal substances  produced  during  these  attacks,  and  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  several  germs  of 
these  diseases.  Nor  does  the  experimental  evidence  relating  to 
the  action  of  germicidal  and  germ-restraining  agents  justify  the 
view  that  a  substance  capable  of  preventing  the  development 
of  one  micro-organism  should  be  without  effect  upon  others  of 
the  same  class ;  but  if  we  accept  the  retention  hypothesis,  we 
must  admit  that  the  inhibiting  substance  produced  by  each  par- 
ticular pathogenic  germ  is  effective  only  in  restraining  the  devel- 
opment of  the  microbe  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Moreover,  if  we  suppose  that  the  toxic  substances  which  give 
pathogenic  power  to  a  particular  micro-organism  are  retained  in 
the  body  of  an  immune  animal,  we  must  admit  that  the  animal 
has  acquired  a  tolerance  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  these  toxic 
substances,  for  their  presence  no  longer  gives  rise  to  any  morbid 
phenomena.  And  this  being  the  case,  we  are  not  restricted  to 
the  explanation  that  imm\inity  depends  upon  a  restraining  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  the  microbe  when  subsequently  intro- 
duced. 

Another  explanation  offers  itself,  viz.,  that  immimiiy  depends 
upon  an  acquired  tolerance  to  the  toxic  products  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria. This  is  a  view  which  the  writer  has  advocated  in  various 
published  papers  since  1881.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
American  Journal  of  tho  Medical  Sciences  in  April,  1881,  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  language :  "  The  view  that  I  am  endeavor- 
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ing  to  elucidate  is  that,  during  a  non-fatal  attack  of  one  of  the 
specific  diseases,  the  cellular  elements  implicated  which  do  not 
succumb  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  poison  acquire  a  tol- 
erance to  this  poison  which  is  transmissible  to  their  progeny,  and 
which  is  the  reason  of  the  exemption  which  the  individual  enjoys 
from  future  attacks  of  the  same  disease." 

In  my  chapter  on  Bacteria  in  Infectious  Diseases,  in  Bacte- 
ria, published  in  the  spring  of  1884,  but  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers  in  1883, 1  say :  "  It  may  be  that  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  imn^unity  afforded  by  a  mild  attack  of  an  infectious 
germ  disease  is  to  be  found  in  an  acquired  tolerance  to  the  action 
of  a  chemical  poison  produced  by  the  micro-organism,  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  bring  the  resources  of  Nature  to  bear  to  restrict 
invasion  by  the  parasite."  This  theory  of  immunity  has  received 
considerable  support  from  investigations  made  since  that  date, 
and  especially  from  the  experimental  demonstration  by  Salmon, 
Eoux,  and  others  that,  as  suggested  in  the  work  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  immunity  may  result  from  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  a  susceptible  animal  of  the  soluble  products  of  bacterial 
growth — filtered  cultures. 

The  theory  of  vital  resistance  to  the  toxic  products  evolved  by 
pathogenic  bacteria  is  also  supported  by  numerous  experiments 
which  show  that  natural  or  acquired  immunity  may  be  over- 
come when  these  toxic  products  are  introduced  in  excess,  or  when 
the  vital  resisting  power  of  the  animal  has  been  reduced  by  vari- 
ous agencies.  Thus  Roger  has  shown  that  the  rabbit,  which  has 
a  natural  immunity  against  symptomatic  anthrax,  succumbs  to 
infection  when  inoculated  with  a  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  this 
disease,  if  at  the  same  time  it  receives  an  injection  of  a  sterilized 
or  non-sterilized  culture  of  Bacillus  jirodigiosus.  Monti  has  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  animals  with  old  and  attenuated  cultures  of  the 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  or  of  Staphylococcus  jyyogenes  aureiis,  by 
injecting  at  the  same  time  a  culture  of  Proteus  vulgaris.  A  simi- 
lar result  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  animals  to  physical 
agencies  which  reduce  the  vital  resisting  power  of  the  tissues. 
Thus,  Nocard  and  Roux  found  by  experiment  that  an  attenuated 
culture  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  which  was  not  fatal  to  guinea- 
pigs,  killed  these  animals  when  injected  into  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  after  they  had  been  bruised  by  mechanical  violence.  Char- 
rin  and  Roger  found  that  white  rats,  which  are  insusceptible  to 
anthrax,  became  infected  and  frequently  died  if  they  were  ex- 
hausted, previous  to  inoculation,  by  being  compelled  to  turn  a  re- 
volving wheel  for  a  considerable  time.  Pasteur  found  by  experi- 
ment that  fowls,  which  have  a  natural  immunity  against  anthrax, 
become  infected  and  perish  if  they  ai-e  subjected  to  artificial  re- 
frigeration after  inoculation.    This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
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more  recent  experimeuts  of  Wagner  (1890).  According  to  Canalis 
and  Morpurgo,  pigeons  which  are  enfeebled  by  inanition  easily 
contract  anthrax  as  a  result  of  inoculation.  Arloing  states  that 
sheep  which  have  been  freely  bled  conti'act  anthrax  more  easily 
than  others ;  and  Serafini  found  that  when  dogs  were  freely  bled, 
the  bacillus  of  Friedliinder,  injected  into  the  trachea  or  the 
pleural  cavity,  entered  and  apparently  multiidied  to  some  extent 
in  the  blood,  whereas  without  such  previous  bleeding  they  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  circulating  fluid.  Again,  the  simultaneous 
injection  of  certain  chemical  substances  may  overcome  the  vital 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body  in  such  a  wa3'' 
that  infection  and  death  may  occur  as  a  result  of  inoculations  into 
animals  which  have  a  natural  or  acquired  immimity  against  the 
pathogenic  micro-organisms  iutrodiiced.  Thus  Arloing,  Corne- 
vin,  and  Thomas  have  shown  that  rabbits  succumb  to  symptomatic 
anthrax  when  lactic  acid  is  injected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
bacillus  into  the  muscles.  Nocard  and  Roux  have  obtained  the 
same  result  by  injecting  various  other  substances,  and  their  ex- 
periments show  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  substance  injected  wpon  the  tissues,  and  not  to  an  increased 
virulence  on  the  part  of  the  pathogenic  bacillus.  The  experi- 
ments of  Leo  are  of  a  similar  nature.  By  injecting  phloridzin 
into  rats  he  caused  them  to  lose  their  natural  immunity  against 
anthrax.  Certain  ancPsthetic  agents  have  also  been  shown  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  result.  Platania  communicated  anthi-ax  to  immune 
animals — dogs,  frogs,  pigeons — by  bringing  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ci;rare,  chloral,  or  alcohol ;  and  "Wagner  obtained  a  simi- 
lar result  in  his  experiments  on  pigeons  to  which  he  had  admin- 
istered chloral. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  recent  experimental  researches  which 
show  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  acquired  immunity  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  an  antitoxine  in  the  body  of  the  immune 
animal,  we  are  convinced  that  the  theory  of  immunity  under  dis- 
cussion, first  proposed  by  the  writer  in  1881,  can  not  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts  in  general.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  considerable  importance  to  ac- 
quired tolerance  to  the  toxic  products  of  pathogenic  bacteria  as 
one  of  the  factors  by  which  recovery  from  an  infectious  disease  is 
made  possible,  and  subsequent  immunity  established.  Of  course, 
when  we  ascribe  immunity  to  the  "  vital  resistance  "  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  body,  we  have  not  explained  the  modus  operandi 
of  this  vital  resistance  or  "  reactive  change,"  but  have  simply 
affirmed  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  depends  upon  some 
acquired  property  residing  in  the  living  cellular  elements  of  the 
body.  We  have  suggested  that  that  which  has  been  acquired  is  a 
tolerance  to  the  action  of  the  toxic  products  produced  by  pathoge- 
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nic  bacteria.  But,  as  already  stated,  in  the  liglat  of  recent  experi- 
ments, this  theory  now  appears  to  us  to  be  untenable  as  a  general 
explanation  of  acquired  immunity. 

The  Theory  of  Phagocytosis. — The  fact  that  in  certain  in- 
fectious diseases  due  to  bacteria  the  parasitic  invaders,  at  the  point 
of  inoculation  or  in  the  general  blood-current,  are  picked  up  by 
the  leucocytes,  and  in  properly  stained  preparations  may  be  seen 
in  their  interior,  has  been  known  for  some  years.  Now,  the  theory 
of  phagocytosis  assumes  that  the  bacilli  are  picked  up  by  the 
leucocytes  and  destroyed  in  their  interior,  and  that  immunity  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  power  of  these  "  phagocytes "  to  capture 
and  destroy  living  pathogenic  bacilli. 

The  writer  suggested  this  as  a  hypothesis  as  long  ago  as  1881, 
in  a  paper  read  August  18, 1881,  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  following  language :  "  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  white  cori^uscles  may  have 
the  office  of  picking  up  and  digesting  bacterial  organisms  which 
by  any  means  find  their  way  into  the  blood.  The  propensity  ex- 
hibited by  the  leucocytes  for  picking  up  inorganic  granules  is 
well  known,  and  that  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  pick  up  but  to 
assimilate,  and  so  dispose  of,  the  bacteria  which  come  in  their 
way,  does  not  seem  to  me  very  improbable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  amoebse,  which  resemble  them  so  closely,  feed  upon  bacteria 
and  similar  organisms." 

At  a  later  date  (1884)  Metschnikoff  offered  experimental  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  this  view,  and  the  explanation  suggested  in  the 
above  quotation  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Metselinikojf  theory. 
The  observations  which  first  led  Metschnikoff  to  adopt  this  view 
were  made  upon  a  species  of  daphnia  which  is  subject  to  fatal  in- 
fection by  a  torula  resembling  the  yeast  fungus.  Entering  with 
the  food,  this  fungus  penetrates  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and 
invades  the  tissues.  In  certain  cases  the  infection  does  not  prove 
fatal,  owing,  as  Metschnikoff  asserts,  to  the  fact  that  the  fungus 
cells  are  seized  upon  by  the  leucocytes,  which  appear  to  accumu- 
late around  the  invading  parasite  {choniofaxis)  for  this  special 
purpose.  If  they  are  successful  in  overpowering  and  destroying 
the  parasite,  the  animal  recovers ;  if  not,  it  succumbs  to  the  gen- 
eral infection  which  results.  In  a  similar  manner,  Metschnikoff 
supposes,  pathogenic  bacteria  are  destroyed  when  introduced  into 
the  body  of  an  immune  animal.  The  colorless  blood-corpuscles, 
winch  he  designates  phagocytes,  accumulate  at  the  point  of  inva- 
sion and  jnck  iip  the  living  bacteria,  as  they  are  known  to  pick 
up  inorganic  particles  injected  into  the  circulation.  So  far  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  Metschnikoff  is  right.  The  presence  of  bac- 
teria in  the  leucocytes  in  considerable  numbers,  both  at  the  point 
of  inoculation  and  in  the  general  circulation,  has  been  repeatedly 
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demoustrated  iu  animals  inoculated  -with  various  pathogenic  bac- 
teria. The  writer  observed  this  in  his  experiments,  made  in  1881, 
in  which  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  cultures  of  his  Micrococcus 
Pasteuri ;  and  it  was  this  observation  which  led  him  to  suggest 
the  theory  which  has  since  been  so  vigorously  supported  by 
Metschnikoff.  But  the  presence  of  a  certain  niimber  of  bacteria 
within  the  leucocytes  does  not  prove  the  destructive  power  of 
these  cells  for  living  pathogenic  organisms.  As  urged  by  Weigert, 
Baumgarten,  and  others,  it  may  be  that  the  bacteria  were  already 
dead  when  they  were  picked  i;p,  having  been  destroyed  by  some 
agency  outside  of  the  blood-cells.  As  heretofore  stated,  we  have 
now  experimental  evidence  that  blood-serum,  quite  independently 
of  the  cellular  elements  contained  in  it  in  the  circulation,  has  de- 
cided germicidal  power  for  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  that 
the  blood-serum  of  the  rat  and  other  animals  which  have  a  natu- 
ral immunity  against  anthrax  is  especially  fatal  to  the  anthrax 
bacillus. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  pathogenic 
bacteria  are,  in  fact,  destroyed  within  the  leucocytes  after  being 
picked  up,  and  different  experimenters  have  arrived  at  different 
conclusions.  But  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  and  esi:)ecially  in 
anthrax,  the  bacilli  inchided  within  the  leucocytes  often  give  evi- 
dence of  degenerative  changes,  which  would  support  the  view 
that  they  are  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes,  unless  these  changes 
occurred  before  they  were  picked  up,  as  is  maintained  by  Nuttall 
and  others. 

Metschnikoff  concludes  an  address  delivered  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris,  in  December,  1890,  as  follows :  "'  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  state  fully  and  accurately  all  these 
influences  which  are  associated  in  aiding  phagocytic  action ;  but 
already  we  have  the  right  to  maintain  that,  in  the  j^rojjerty  of  its 
amahoid  cells  to  include  and  to  destroy  micro-organisms,  tlie  ani- 
mal body  iwssesses  a  formidable  means  of  resistance  and  defense 
against  these  infectious  agents."  This  statement,  we  think,  is 
justified  by  the  experimental  evidence  relating  to  phagocytosis. 
But  in  view  of  experimental  evidence,  to  be  referred  to  later  we 
can  not  accept  the  so-called  Metschnikoff  theory  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  facts  relating  to  acquired  immiinity  in  general, 
and  must  regard  phagocytosis  simply  as  a  factor  which,  in  certain 
infectiotis  diseases,  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  enabling 
immune  animals  to  resist  invasion  by  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Going  back  to  the  demonstrated  fact  that  susceptible  animals 
maybe  made  immune  by  inoculating  them  with  the  toxic  products 
produced  during  the  growth  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  we 
may  suppose  either  that  immunity  results  from  the  continued 
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presence  of  these  toxic  products  in  the  body  of  the  inoculated  ani- 
mal, or  to  a  tolerance  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  inoculation  and 
subsequently  retained,  by  transmission  from  cell  to  cell,  as  here- 
tofore suggested.  Under  the  first  hyj^othesis — retention  theory — 
immunity  may  be  explained  as  due  to  a  continued  tolerance  on 
the  i^art  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body  to  the  toxic  substances 
introduced  and  retained,  or  to  the  effect  of  these  retained  toxic 
products  in  destroying  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  or  in  neutralizing 
their  products  when  these  are  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  immune  animal.  We  can  not  understand  how  toxic 
substances  introduced  in  the  first  instance  can  neutralize  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind  introduced  at  a  later  date.  There  is 
something  in  the  blood  of  the  rat  which,  according  to  Behring, 
neutralizes  the  toxic  substances  present  in  a  filtered  culture  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus ;  but  whatever  this  substance  may  be,  it  is  evi- 
dently different  from  the  toxic  substance  which  it  destroys,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  chemistry  to  justify  the  supposition  last  made. 
Is  it,  then,  by  destroying  the  pathogenic  micro-organism,  that 
these  inoculated  and  retained  toxic  products  preserve  the  animal 
from  future  infection  ?  Opposed  to  this  supposition  is  the  fact 
that  the  blood  of  an  animal  made  immune  in  this  way,  when  re- 
moved from  the  body  does  not  prove  to  have  increased  germicidal 
power  as  compared  with  that  of  a  susceptible  animal  of  the  same 
species.  Again,  these  same  toxic  substances  in  cultures  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  the  dij^htheria  bacillus,  etc., 
do  not  destroy  the  pathogenic  germ  after  weeks  or  months  of 
exposure.  And,  when  we  inoculate  a  susceptible  animal  with  a 
virulent  culture  of  one  of  these  micro-organisms,  the  toxic  sub- 
stances present  do  not  prevent  the  rapid  development  of  the  bacil- 
lus ;  indeed,  instead  of  proving  a  germicide  they  favor  its  develojD- 
ment,  which  is  more  abundant  and  rapid  than  when  attenuated 
cultures  containing  less  of  the  toxic  material  are  used  for  the 
inoculation.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  acquired 
immunity  does  not  result  from  the  direct  action  of  the  products 
of  bacterial  growth,  introduced  and  retained  in  the  body  of  the 
immune  animal,  upon  the  pathogenic  micro-organism  when  sub- 
sequently introduced,  or  upon  its  toxic  products. 

Bi;t  there  is  another  exijlanation  which,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear a  priori  to  be  quite  imjirobable,  has  the  support  of  recent 
experimental  evidence.  This  is  the  supposition  that  some  sub- 
stance is  formed  in  the  hodij  of  the  ini-^iune  animal  which  neutral- 
izes the  toxic  products  of  the  ixdhogenic  micro-organism.  How  the 
presence  of  these  toxic  products  in  the  first  instance  brings  about 
the  formation  of  an  "antitoxino"  by  which  they  are  neutralized 
is  still  a  mystery ;  but  tliat  such  a  substance  is  formed  appears  to 
be  proved  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Ogata,  Behring  and  Kita- 
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siito,  Tizzoni  and  Cattani.  ({.  and  F.  Klein] icror.  and  otluTs,  in- 
cluding my  own. 

Ogata  and  Jasuliara,  in  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  tlie 
Hygienic  Institute  at  Tokio  (1S90),  discovered  the  important  fact 
that  tlie  blood  of  an  animal  immune  against  anthrax  contains 
some  substance  which  neutralizes  the  toxic  products  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus.  When  cultures  were  made  in  the  blood  of  dogs, 
frogs,  or  of  white  rats,  which  animals  have  a  natural  immunity 
against  anthrax,  they  were  found  not  to  kill  mici^  inoculated  with 
them.  Further  experiments  showed  that  mice  inoculated  with 
virulent  anthrax  cultures  did  not  succumb  to  anthrax  septicaemia 
if  tliey  received  at  tiie  same  time  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  an  immune  animal.  So  small  a 
dose  as  one  drop  of  frog's  blood,  or  one  half  drop  of  dog's  blood, 
proved  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  a  mouse  from  the  fatal  effect 
of  an  anthrax  inoculation.  And  the  protective  inoculation  was 
efiPective  when  made  as  long  as  seventy-two  hours  before,  or  five 
hours  after,  infection  with  an  anthrax  culture.  Further,  it  was 
found  that  mice  which  hail  survived  anthrax  infection  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment  were  immune  at  a  later  date  (after  several 
weeks)  when  inoculated  with  a  virulent  culture  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus.  Behring  and  Kitasato  have  obtained  similar  results  in 
their  experiments  upon  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  and  have  shown 
that  the  blood  of  an  immiine  animal,  added  to  virulent  cultures 
before  inoculation  into  susceptible  animals,  neutralizes  the  patho- 
genic power  of  these  cultures.  Tizzoni  and  Cattani  ascribe  the 
protection  of  animals  which  have  accjuired  an  immunity  against 
tetanus  to  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  substance  which  they 
call  the  tetanus  antitoxine.  This  they  have  isolated  from  the 
blood  of  imniune  animals ;  and  have  shown  by  experiment  that  it 
neutralizes  the  potent  toxalbumin  of  tetanus  in  test-tube  cultures 
as  well  as  in  the  bodies  of  infected  animals.  G.  and  F.  Klemperer 
have  recently  (18!»1)  published  an  important  memoir  in  which 
they  give  an  account  of  their  researches  relating  to  the  question 
of  immunity,  etc.,  in  animals  subject  to  the  foi-m  of  septicjemia 
produced  by  the  Micrococcus  iJneumonke  croiipo.sa'.  They  were 
able  to  produce  immunity  in  susceptible  animals  by  introducing 
into  their  bodies  filtered  cultures  of  this  micrococcus,  and  proved 
by  experiment  that  this  immunity  had  a  duration  of  at  least 
six  months.  They  ai-rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  immunity 
induced  by  injecting  filtered  cultures  is  not  directly  due  to  the 
toxic  substances  present  in  these  cultures,  but  that  thej'  cause  the 
production  in  the  tissues  of  an  antitoxine  which  has  the  power  of 
neutralizing  their  ])athogenic  action.  Emmerich,  in  a  commu- 
nication nuule  at  the  recent  (18U1)  International  Congress  for 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  in  London,  reports  results  which  cor- 
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respond  with  those  of  G.  and  F.  Klemperer  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  immunity  is  concerned,  and  also  gives  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Donissen  in  which  the  injection  of  twenty  to 
twenty-live  cubic  centimetres  of  blood  or  expressed  tissue  juices, 
filtered  through  porcelain,  from  an  immune  rabbit  into  an  unpro- 
tected rabbit,  subsequently  to  infection  with  a  bouillon  culture  of 
"  Dijulococcus  pneimionict,"  prevented  the  development  of  fatal 
septicjemia.  Even  when  the  injection  was  made  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  after  infection,  by  inhalation,  the  animal  recovered.  Em- 
merich and  Mastraum  had  previously  reported  similar  results  in 
experiments  made  upon  mice  with  the  Bacillus  erysipelatos  suis 
(rothlauf  bacillus).  White  mice  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
pathogenic  action  of  this  bacillus.  But  mice  which,  subsequently 
to  infection,  received  by  injection  the  expressed  and  filtered  tissue 
juices  of  an  immvme  rabbit,  recovered,  while  the  control  animals 
succumbed.  According  to  Emmerich,  the  result  in  these  experi- 
ments was  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  pathogenic  bacilli  in  the 
bodies  of  the  injected  animals ;  and  the  statement  is  made  that  at 
the  end  of  eight  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  expressed  tissue 
juices  all  bacilli  in  the  body  of  the  infected  animal  were  dead. 
The  same  liquid  did  not,  however,  kill  the  bacilli  when  added  to 
cultures  external  to  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, seems  justified  that  the  result  depends,  not  upon  a  substance 
present  in  the  expressed  juices  of  an  immune  animal,  but  upon  a 
substance  formed  in  the  body  of  the  animal  into  which  these 
juices  are  injected.  We  have,  however,  an  example  of  induced 
immunity  in  which  the  result  appears  to  depend  directly  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organism  in  the  body  of 
the  immune  animal.  In  guinea-pigs,  which  have  an  acquired  im- 
munity against  Vibrio  Metschnil-ovi,  the  blood-serum  has  been 
proved  to  possess  decided  germicidal  power  for  this  "  vibrio," 
whereas  it  multiplies  readily  in  the  blood-seriim  of  non-imm\ine 
guinea-pigs.     (Behring  and  Nissen.) 

The  antitoxines  thus  far  referred  to  are  from  animals  which 
have  an  acquired  immunity  against  virulent  cultures  of  well- 
known  pathogenic  bacteria.  But  we  have  also  experimental  evi- 
dence showing  the  presence  of  antitoxines  in  animals  immiine 
against  rabies  and  against  vaccinia,  two  infectious  diseases  in 
which  the  sjjecific  infectious  agent  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Prof.  Tizzoni,  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Schwarz,  have  recently 
(ISliti)  published  the  results  of  their  experiments  relating  to  the 
presence  of  an  antitoxine  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  which  have  an 
acquired  immunity  against  rabies.  And  I  have  shown  by  experi- 
iiHMits  made  during  (lie  ])ast  two  months  that  the  blood  of  vac- 
cinati'd  and  coiise(|U(iitly  immune  calves  contains  an  antitoxine 
which   ncut  r;ilix,i's  llic  siiccilic   virulciici'  of   \'accini'    xii'us,    butli 
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Ininiixii  and  Ixiviiie:  also  that  blood-scrum  from  a  person  who  has 
recently  snrt'ered  an  attack  of  small-pox  neutralizes  vaccine  virus 
after  contact  for  two  or  three  liours. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  experimental  evidence 
relating  to  the  presence  of  antitoxines,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
Hankin,  "defensive  proteids,"  in  the  body  of  immune  animals  has 
been  largely  taken  from  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing (May,  1892)  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  en- 
titled Practical  Results  of  Bacteriological  Researches.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  therapeutic  possibilities  in  the  use  of  antitoxines,  but  I 
may  mention  that  already  we  have  re})orts  of  six  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus  successfully  treated  with  the  tetanus  antitoxine  ob- 
tained by  Prof.  Tizzoni  from  the  blood  of  immune  dogs.  I  con- 
fess I  have  sanguine  hopes  that  other  infectious  diseases  may 
prove  to  be  amenable  to  a  similar  specitic  treatment.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  practical  results  following  the  discovery  of  these 
"defensive  ])roteids  "  in  the  bodies  of  immune  animals,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  scientific  medicine.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  experimental  evidence  is  of  such  recent  date  that  the 
facts  are  not  generally  known,  I  have  made  this  the  ijrincipal 
topic  of  my  address.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  detailed  gives  strong  su])port  to  the  view  that 
acquired  immunity  depends  upon  the  formation  of  antitoxines  in 
the  bodies  of  immune  animals.  It  is  also  probable  that  recovery 
from  an  infectious  disease  depends  upon  the  formation  of  an  anti- 
toxine during  the  attack,  by  which  the  toxic  substances  giving 
rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena  characterizing  each  specific  disease 
are  neutralized  in  the  bodv  of  the  infected  individual. 


.\  UKCEXT  notice  in  the  Mnntlilv  of  a  book  on  Ritrlit-liandedness  has  ealleil 
forth  from  Mr.  (ieorge  Wilson,  President  of  tlie  Lafiijette  County  iJank,  Lexing- 
ton. Mo.,  the  story  of  the  "office  cat  of  the  bank,  Ephraira,  who  is  decidedly  and 
persistently  right-handed."  "lie  sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "hii)s  milk  like 
other  cats,  and  sometimes  sits  close  up  to  the  pan  and  dijts  his  paw  in  the  milk 
and  carrying  it  to  his  mouth,  licks  the  drop  of  milk  off.  Noticing  that  lie  always 
used  his  right  paw,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  use  tlie  left  one,  first  by  setting  the  pan 
of  milk  on  his  left  side  and  afterward  by  dipping  his  left  foot  in  the  milk,  so  as  to 
get  him  started  in  the  use  of  the  left.  He  would  shake  the  milk  off  his  left  paw 
and  go  on  eating  with  the  right  one,  and  we  have  never  by  any  expedient  been 
able  to  get  him  to  eat  with  the  left  paw." 

A  Pot  VXKSIAX  SoriKTV  has  been  formed  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  systematic  study  of  the  ethimldiry 
and  philology  of  the  isl;md  groups  collectively  designated  as  Polynesia. 
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FII;THKI{    sTI1>N    of    I.W  (tlANTAin'    M<'\KMKVT< 
l.i  JttsEl-ll  J.VSTKdW,  I'll.  |i., 

l-HurOoiill    or    KXPdIIIIKXTAL   AXU  COHrAIUTIVK   rtTCIIULuCiV   n  TUB    rVIVBBMTT    or 

»i*cuai>iK. 


IN  a  furiiHT  aiiulc  tl'^jnilar  Scionoe  Moiitiiiy.  Aprii,  i>  '.')  vari- 
ous illiistrut  iiiiis  wt-r*'  driven  of  tlie  inv(<luiit)»ry  iimvfiiu-nts  of 
the  hand  t<jwur(l  tin*  object  or  locality  to  wliicli  tlie  8uhjtH-t  was 
f;iviii>^  his  attention :  whether  he  were  counting;  tin-  strokes  of  a 
nielronoine  or  the  oscillations  t>f  a  |>endiilnni,  rea<linji  colors  or 

words,  thinkiiig  of  a  huihlin^'.  locality,  or 
hi(Men  object,  a  very  fair  thoujjh  variable 
index  of  the  din-ction  of  his  thoughts 
could  be  ilerivtHl  from  the  involuntary 
movements  of  the  hand.  The  rf<'onl  was 
obtained  by  means  of  an  apparatus  calltnl 
tlie  automatogra]ih,  the  ess«'ntial  jmrts  of 
which  were  a  pair  <>f  jjlass  ])lat<'s,  suitably 
mount««<l,  and  between  them  thn*e  well- 
turned  brass  balls;  the  liand  rests  n|Min 
the  ujiper  plate,  which,  ujnm  the  slightest 
impulse,  rolls  ujMin  the  balls. and  the  move- 
ment thus  iniparl<Hl  to  the  jdat*-  is  re«-or<le<l. 
The  recording  device  nniy  b*-  usetl  sepa- 
rat4-ly,  and  is  shown  in  full  size  in  Kig.  1. 
There  is  a  cork  V,  pierced  by  a  glass  IuIm- 
T.  within  which  a  jM»inte«l  glass  hnI  K 
moves  freely  up  and  down  ;  a  rublier  luind 
H  is  useful  in  raising  the  jM-ncil  from  tiie 
rec<ir<i  as  well  as  in  preventing  the  nnl 
from  falling  through  thetulw.  Thorwonl 
is  nuule  uiMin  a  jtiece  nf  gla/.isl  pa)M-r 
stretclu«d  over  the  glass  of  a  gmund-glass 
drawing-frame.  hucIi  t\»  childn-n  use  f«»r 
tracing  nutlines;  the  |>a|H'r  is  blackcnetl 
with  lamp-siMit,  an<i  the  ns-oni  \ni\\  Iw 
nnidi*  ]NTnninonl  by  bathing  it  in  nheUHc 
atul  alcolioj.  This  re«'or<ling  device,  wit)»- 
oul  anything  idtte,  will  nsord  involuntary  m<*\enienls:  the  cork 
in  held  ill  Iho  oxt^Muicd  hand  with  the  ishI  over  the  ri>ror«i-plAU>, 
wliich  Ih  placiil  u|H>n  it  table;  <ir.  affain,  tho  n<<'<>ril -plate  may 
Im-  held   ill   ilii-  liriiid  and  tb>-  riitinlinir  di'vii-i-  lu-M  finnlv  nvi-r 


Flu.  I.— Divit'i  ri>H  MMoiiii 

iKi.  M"'vimr«[r«     Till  ^■lH»• 

r-l.  ):.  rii  •■         ■■  .imI 

.1    «..    ..     tl  T. 

I  ,      Tlir 

(>rpvt'iii« 

Mill  it'iii  i.i]iiiiKilir<>UKli 

II..     IU>>P. 


•     I  hr  n^tiii  •    I  t    I  |M^  i»«|HT    »  I  ir   <»t>(«iIM'<i    "  It  II  un     i  ■.  i.|.f  i  (ii  !■  oi    ni     i  i 
(:<la«Ml  r    Slirrrt,  <•(  lilt'  <'U>i  •■(   \»V1.   \  H\\rf\\\   •>(   WiM<4i>lli 
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it.*     In  eitlu'i-  way  we  lia\  r  an  extremely  sinii)le  means  of  obtain- 
int;  records  of  involuntary  movements,  which  any  one  interested 


Fig.  2. — CiUNTiNG  Metronome.  »->  rpiHT  line,  movfiiic-nts  of  head  ;  lower  line,  of  liuiid  on 
automatoijraph  ;  time,  45  secoiuis.  Tlie  head  movements  are  reversed,  but  have  been 
af^ain  reversed  lor  readier  comjiarison.  Fi^e.  2  to  11  are  all  obtained  upon  the  same  -iub- 
ject.     The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  object  attended  to  was  situated. 


may  construct  and  test  for 
is  not  confined  to  the  hand 
other  portions  of  the  body. 
Having  shown  that  the 
one's  thoughts,  the  next 
important  step  is  to  deter- 
mine wliether  this  move- 
ment is  altogether  the  ex- 
pression of  the   subject's 
mental    activity,    and,  if 
not,   what    other    factors 


himself.     The  use  of  such  a  device 
:  the  plate  or  the  rod  may  be  fixed  to 

hand  moves  toward  the  direction  of 


Flo.  8.— CorNTiNO  Metronoue.     F'acing  «t->. 
seconds.     II,  »-♦ ;  time,  45  seconds. 


Automatoirraph,  sittimr.     I. 


time.   105 


contribute  to  it;  and,  further,  in  what  part  or  i)arts  of  the  body 
it  originates,  what  are  its  components,  and  the  like.  These  move- 
ments have  a  close  connection  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the 


•  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  record  will  be  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  the 

real  movement. 
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miud,  and  it  is  essential  to  determine  in  what  measure  each  ap- 
pears in  the  general  result. 

If  you  hold  out  your  arm  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders 
and  in  line  with  them,  you  perceive  at  once  that  movements  of 

the  hand  to  the  front  are 
much  more  readily  made 
than  to  the  rear,  and 
movements  toward  the 
body  more  readily  than 
those  away  from  tlie 
body ;  the  tendency  of 
the  hand  is  to  move  along 
a  circle  of  which  the 
slioulder  is  the  center. 
What  we  require  is  a 
position  in  which  move- 
ments in  any  direction 
are  as  readily  made  as  in 
any  other;  and  this  may 
be  approximated,  though  only  approximated,  by  holding  the  hand 
at  an  angle  of  about  -15°  with  the  line  joining  the  shoulders,  and 
with  the  elbow  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  120° ;  this  jjosition  *  is 


Fig.  i. —  «->  t'oiTJTiNG  Mktkonome.  Kiglit  liand  liolds 
pencil,  left  hand  liolds  record  ;  time  of  each,  90  sec- 
onds. Facing  <«-».  Upper  line,  standing ;  lower 
line,  sitting. 


Fig.  5. — Thinking  of  a  BtiLniNo.  Fac- 
ing J  ;  standing.  Eight  hand  holds  pen- 
cil, lett  hand  holds  record  ;  time  of  each, 
60  seconds.  I,  J  ;  II,  J ;  shows  respi- 
ration. 


Fig.  6. — Counting  Metronome.  Eight  hand 
holds  pencil,  left  hand  holds  record.  From 
A  to  B,  J  ;  from  B  to  C,  «^ ;  from  C  to  D, 
J ;  from  D  to  E,  <-«  ;  standing ;  each  part, 
45  seconds. 


recommended  for  the  normal  tests.  The  usual  result  is  a  move- 
ment toward  the  object  of  attention ;  but  when  that  is  to  the  rear, 
this  tendency  is  sometimes  outweighed  by  the  natural  tendency 


*  In  one  series  we  were  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  movements  in  various  directions, 
an<l  foun<l  half  again  as  much  movement  toward  the  front  as  toward  the  rear,  and  a  third 
again  as  nmeh  tow.ird  as  awav  from  the  liodv. 
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fur  the  arm  to  move  forward,  and  the  result  is  then  a  smaller  and 
less  direct  movement  forward  than  when  the  object  of  attention 
is  to  the  front.  An  instance  of  this,  obtained  under  other  but 
comparable  cii'cunistances,  appears  in  Fig.  3,  while  Figs.  5  and  0 
illustrate  the  more  usual  result.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the 
position  of  the  body  is  an  important  factor,  biit  does  not  detract 
from  the  accepted  psychological  interpretation  of  these  move- 
ments. While  observing  the  subject  we  may  note  movements  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  arm  or  hand  ;  the  movement  of 
the  body  is  an  irregular  swaying  with  the  feet  as  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, and  this  we  recorded  by  fixing  the  recording  plate  upon 
the  subject's  head,  and  suspending  the  pencil  above  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  head  like  the  hand  moved  toward  the  object  of  at- 


Fl(..    T.  — J      TlllXKIXli      OK     A      Bl  II.111XC.. 

Standinj;  J.  I,  left  hiind ;    II,  right 

himd  :    both  lioidiiii:  rci'ord  near  the 

bodv  :  timi'.  35  seconds;    records  re- 
vii-sed. 


Kio.  8. — 1  Thinking  of  a  Uiiliuno.  Kaeincr 
J.  I,  left  liaud  held  extended  far  out;  II. 
rifrlit  hand  licld  close  to  body :  each  hand 
holds  record  ;  time,  35  seconds ;  records  re- 
versefl. 


tention  ;  and,  further,  that  it  moved  as  readily  toward  the  object 
when  the  latter  was  to  tlie  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  side.  To 
determine  how  far  this  swaying  is  the  same  in  head  and  hand,  we 
record  both  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  -i  illustrates  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  movements.  From  a  number  of  such  tests  we 
conclude  that  the  swaying  of  the  body  contributes  an  important 
factor  to  the  automatograph  records,  and  that  the  movements  of 
the  head  are  apt  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  hand. 

To  eliminate  tliis  swaying  of  the  body,  we  may  experiment  witli 
the  subjfi-t  seated  ;  we  then  obtain  a  distinctive  record  II  (of  Fig. 
3),  in  which  the  oscillations  have  almost  disappeared,  and  in  which 
the  tendency  to  move  along  a  circle  is  marked.  A  still  better 
metlmd  of  eliniiiialiiig  this  swaying  is  to  hold  the  recording  plate 
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in  one  liaiiil  uikI  tlie  jn'iicil  in  tin'  otlu-r;  in  tliis  way  tlie  jw-ncil 
and  tlu'  plate  sway  alikf,  ami  no  rt'ciiiil  <>f  it  is  made.  Tlie  very 
line  niuvenients  thus  olttaineil  are  shown  in  Fig.  4;  tliis  tifjure 
al.«M>  shows  the  slight  difference  hetweeu  a  recortl  taken  by  this 
nirtliod  while  the  sulijett  is  sitting  an<l  wliile  standing,  whieli 
further  proves  that  the  swaying  of  the  body  lias  been  eliminated. 
Traces  of  jjeriotlic  osciUations  are  noted  in  Fig.  4;  tlie.se  are  il lie 
to  respiration  niovfinents,  an<l  in  II,  of  Fig.  5.  they  are  unusually 
distinit  and  regular,  about  twenty  to  the  minute.  Tlic  forearm 
of  tlie  hand  liolding  the  record-plate  rests 
against  tin-  body  while  the  recording 
hand  is  held  free  from  it,  and  thus 
the  abdominal  movements  are 
recunle<l.  The  movement  > 
toward  tlie  oliject  of 
attention       ajipear 


.MtrrKoxouE.     Kroord  vorli««l. 
K&cititf  4-B.      TiiiK-.    ^>     MH'<lnd^. 
IViK'il  licM  ill  I'Mt'iiiK^I  rik;ht  Iwiii'l. 

I  lirouglumt.     Fig.  .'">  figurt's  a  imom- 

iiiiiit  toward  tin-  lear  as  well  as  towartl 

the    front:    while    Fig.    f.    jire.sents   a    most 

lirautifully  regular  movement  in  all  four  diroc- 

lioiis.     As  the  metronome,  the  strokes  of  which 

the   subject  is  counting,  is   carried    from   one 

corner  of  the  roon\  to  tlie  next,  the  liaiid   involniit,'irily  follows 

it  and  records  an  almost  perfect  sipiare. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  record  the  movements  of  tlie  two 
hands  during  the  same  experiment  ;  a  4'orresj)ondence  of  move- 
ment would  be  attributed  to  a  common  swaying  <if  the  body,  but 
this  would  not  e\clud(>  symmetrical  movements  of  the  hands  as 
well.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the  tlose  similarity  of  the  movements: 
while  Fig.  H  shows  the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  arms  in 
sucli  an  experiment.  The  hand  that  is  held  away  from  the  biwly 
moves  more  extensively  ;  the  form  of  the  movement  remains  simi- 
lar. All  the  above  records  (and  Figs.  It,  10,  and  II)  were  obtaine«l 
upon  the  same  subject  ;  they  are  therefore  comp.'trable  with  one 
another,  and  illustrate  the  analysis  of  the  ri'-^nltini:  ni.iv  .nwnts 
into  their  several  factors. 

Involuntary  movements  are  not  limiti-d  I0  the  lion/.ohtul 
plane;   we  nwiv  iiMnril  \iilical  inci\  eiiiinl>  \>\   Imlilinr   tlie  record- 
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ing  device  in  a  slanting  jjositiun,  and  fixing  the  recoi'd-plate  upon 
the  walh  The  main  cliarafteristic  of  such  a  record  is  the  sinking 
(jf  the  arm  fnjin  fatigue:  tlic  movement  is  rapid  and  coarse  (1  of 
Fig.  10).  If  the  attention  lif  directed  to  the  front,  we  obtain  a 
resultant  of  the  two  tenden- 
cies, as  is  shown  in  the  di- 
agonal line  of  Fig.  !i.  Fig. 
Ill  illustrates  an  interesting 
2)oint  similar  to  that  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  ;J.  When  the 
attention  is  directed  down- 
ward, the  hand  falls  rapidly, 
I :  but  when  the  attention  is 
directed  upward,  very  little 
movement  at  all  takes  place 
— the  tendency  to  move  to- 
ward the  object  of  attention 
constantly  counteracting  the 
tendency  for  the  arm  to  fall. 

While  we  have  not  been 
altogether  successful  in  re- 
cording by  these  involuntary 
movements  the  various  pow- 
ers of  different  sense-impres- 
sions to  hold  the  attention, 
the  few  successfiil  results  are 
especially  interesting.  In 
Fig.  11  the  outline  I  is  the 
movement  of  the  hand  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  seconds 
that  the  suljject  was  count- 
ing the  strokes  of  a  metro- 
nome; the  outline  11  is  the 
movement  while  counting 
for  twenty-five  seconds  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
The  latter  movement  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  for- 
mer ;  the  visual  holds  the  at- 
tention better  than  the  auditory  impression.  The  subject  of  this 
record  is  a  noted  American  novelist,  and  his  description  of  his 
own  mental  processes  entirely  corresponds  with  this  result.  He 
is  a  good  visualizer,  and  is  eye-minded  in  every  respect. 

We  turn  to  Fig.  Vi.  The  subject  was  asked  to  call  the  names 
of  a  series  of  small  patches  of  colored  papers  hanging  upon  the 
wall  in  front  of  him.     Tie  did  this  with  some  uncertaintv  for 


Ki. 


10. — I,  J  Record-plate  Vertical.  Think- 
ing' of  one's  feet.  Time,  45  seconds.  II,  t 
thinkins;  of  a  point  overhend.  Time,  45  sec- 
onds. 
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thirty-five  seconds,  and  during  tliis  time  bis  hand  on  theautouiat- 
ograi>li  moved  from  A  to  A'.  At  the  hitter  point  he  was  asked  to 
count  the  oscilhitions  of  a  penduhim ;  this  entirely  changefl  tlie 
movement,  the  hand  at  once  movin{<  rapidly  toward  the  j)enduluni. 
The  pendulum  was  a  more  attractive  sense-impression  tlian  the 
colors;  the  special  jxiint  of  interest  in  this  record  is,  that  u]>on 


Fig.  11. —  »-*  I.   Cell  xTiNi;  .MhTiMXiiut.     Aui"niiii<'^'ni|il].     Kin-iiit:  »-».     Time,  S."*  Mjconds. 
•^  II,  CmxTi.Mi  Pic.Miin  .M.     Automiit<>grai>h.     Fttfiiisi  «»->.     Tiiiii*,  25  licconds. 

examination  the  subject's  color-vision  proved  to  be  defective  and 
thus  explained  tlie  failure  of  the  colors  to  hold  his  attention. 

An  inipt)rtaut  problem  relates  to  the  possible  correlation  of 
types  of  involuntary  movements  with  age,  sex,  temi>erament,  dis- 
ease and  the  like.  A  few  observations  upon  children  are  interest- 
ing in  this  regard.  They  reveal  the  limited  control  that  children 
have  over  tlieir  muscles,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  fix  the 
attention  when  ami  where  desired.  The  movements  they  make 
are  large,  with  great  fluctuations,  and  irregularly  toward  the  ob- 
ject of  attention.  Fig.  13  illustrates  some  of  these  points;  in 
thirty-five  secomls  the  child's  hand  moved  by  large  steps  seven 


Km.  12. —  tr*  Ka<:inii  •-».     IIami  hn  .VrTiisiATonitArii.       Knuii   A  !■■  A  .  n  ailiii;;  imI<ii>.  .V> 
im'i'oikU.     Knun  A'  <>n.  oiuntiiiir  |>iiululiiiii,  'i'-  *<iimlK. 


inches  toward  tlie  i>enduluni,  and  the  entireai)pearan(eof  ibc  out- 
line is  dilTerent  from  those  obtained  upon  adults. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  autoinatii-  writing, 
or  the  unconscious  indication  of  the  nature,  not  the  iliri'ction,  of 
onc'.M  tlioughts  wliili<  Ihf  attention  is  elsewhere  engaged.  We  at- 
teiMitled  tliis  Upon  the  auloinatograph  l>y  asking  the  subject  to 
view  or  think  of  soinr  Irltcr  or  gfonii'lrii-  ligun',  and  t  lu'n  M';irrli- 
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ing  the  record  for  some  trace  of  the  outline  of  the  letter  or  figure ; 
hut  always  with  a  negative  result.     While  unsuccessful  in  this 


I'll..  1:>. —  «-►  Hand  UN  AiTuMATduKAiMi.  Facing*-^.  Counting  pendulum.  Time,  3.5  sec- 
(iniis.  The  record  from  B'  to  C  is  continuous  with  that  of  A  to  B.  The  subject  a  child  ot 
eleven  years. 

sense,  the  records  prove  of  value  in  furnishing  a  valuahle  contrast 
to  the  experiments  in  which  the  attention  was  fixed  in  a  definite 
direction.  For  example,  the  subject  is  thinking  of  the  letter  O ; 
he  does  not  think  of  it  as  in  any  special  place,  and  the  record. 
Fig.  14,  likewise  reveals  no  movement  in  any  one  direction.     Two 


Ki(..  14. — TniNKiNo  OF  LETTKit  n.     I'l'iK-ii  in  liaiid  ;  record  on  tiihlc.    1,  standing;  II,  sitting. 


records  are  shown  ({uite  similar  in  significance,  and  illustrating  as 
well  the  difference  between  lln'  movements  while  standing  and 
while  sitting. 

We  have  thus  illustrated  a  variety  of  involuntary  movements 
obtained  in  different  ways  and  with  bearings  upon  many  points 
of  importance  to  the  psychologist.  They  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  research,  or  the  deduction  of  conclusions  in 
this  field  of  study,  but  simply  illustrate  in  an  imperfect  way  how 
abundant  and  intricate  are  the  expressions  of  the  thoughts  that 
lie  within. 
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THK    \VAGE-CONTKA(T   AND   PERSONAL   LIHKKTV.* 

By   CONHAn    KENO. 

IN  tliis  reply  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  interesting  article 
which  aflirms  that  any  State  regulation  of  wages  or  of  the 
hours  of  work  is  necessarily  an  abridgment  of  personal  liberty, 
and  thei-efore  vicious  and  unjustitialile,  the  writer  intends  to  con- 
fine his  attention  to  two  jjrojiositions:  (1)  That  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  by  the  State  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  abridg- 
ment of  personal  liberty ;  (2)  that  compulsory  arbitration  through 
a  State  tribunal  is  the  remedy  for  labor  disputes,  strikes,  and 
lockouts. 

The  virtues  of  the  "  age  of  contract  "  are  exttdled  l)y  all  dis- 
ciples of  till'  individualist  school  of  thought,  from  llr.  Herbert 
Spencer  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  Its  sujjcriority  over  the  "age 
of  status" — i.  e.,  the  age  of  slavery — no  one  will  deny.  Its  adop- 
tion marks  an  u])ward  steji  in  the  inarch  of  jirogress  and  civili- 
zation. As  a  means  of  attaining  justice  the  contract  has  many 
atlvantages  over  the  sword  or  brute  force,  by  which  human  slav- 
ery was  established  and  maintained.  The  right  of  contract  is  not, 
however,  an  end  in  itself  (as  this  school  seems  to  think),  but 
merely  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  that  end  is  justice.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  ex]>erience  has  ]iroved  it  to  be  necessary  to 
impose  many  restrictions  u])on  tlie  right  of  free  contract.  Judge 
Ray  has  recently  published  a  large  legal  work  u]>on  the  subject 
of  Contractual  Limitations,  and  most  persons  will  be  surprised  at 
the  great  number  of  restrictions  that  the  law  places  upon  this 
right.  A  full  list  of  such  cases  would  lie  tirescmie,  and  only  the 
more  important  ones  will  be  lueMtioned.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  customary  for  the  State  to  lix  a  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  usi-  of  money,  a  maximum  charge  for  the  use  of 
ferries,  hacks,  etc..  for  the  services  of  millers  in  grinding  corn, 
and  a  maximum  charge  of  innkeepers  and  wluirliugers  for  tin-  use 
of  their  premises,  in  recent  years  the  State  has  al.so  lixed  a 
maximum  <'hargi'  fur  the  use  of  railroads  and  grain  elevators. 
The  constitutionality  of  State  statutes  tixing  grain-elevator  charges 
has  lieeii  twice  aflinned  by  the  Suprenm  Court  of  the  UnitiMl 
Slates  within  twenty  ye.-irs.  and  the  highest  courts  of  the  great 
States  of  New  York  and  Illinois  have  also  reacheil  tlu' .><;»ine  con- 
clusion.!     In  till' extensive  class  of  insurjiiu'e  iunt  r;irts  the  St.-ite 


*  A  rpply  In  Mr.  KdwanI  AlkiiiMinV  |M|icr  tm  Pontniml  l.llipiiy,  in  Tin-  I'ltpiiliir  SripiKV 
MimiliU  for  Ki'linmrv,  IHli'.!. 

\  Miiliii  ••  niiii<>i».  tM  r.  S,  ll:i:  lliiild  r%.  Ni'H  York,  H:i  I  S,  .MT;  l*i-<i|ili-  r>  lliiiM. 
117  .N.  Y.,  1  .   Mmimi  .•..  riH.).!..,  •',!•  III..  Hii 
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does  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  tlu-ir  tci-ins  and  foiiditioiisaiiil  to  pre- 
vent forfeitures  liy  i-onti'ac-t ;  and  tlie  constitutionality  of  surli 
State  statutes  interferiu<j  with  the  freedom  of  conlraet  luis  been 
uphekl  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlu'  United  States  and  by  the 
liiijlu'st  State  courts  of  ()iiio  ami  Wisconsin.*  Besides  these, 
tliere  is  a  lunnerous  class  of  contracts  wliich  the  State  declares 
shall  not  be  made  at  all.  or  if  uuide  shall  be  void  in  law,  because 
contrary  to  public  policy,  such  as  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
gamblint^  contracts,  and  contracts  between  husband  and  wife. 
Does  Mr.  Atkinson  consider  these  State  acts  infringements  of  jjer- 
sonal  liberty  or  unjustifiable  interferences  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  ?    If  so,  he  constitutes  one  of  a  small  minority. 

Turning  now  to  the  wage-contract,  the  question  arises,  "  Is  the 
State  justified  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  time 
for  work  ? "'  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  term  "  State  " 
is  liere  used  to  mean  the  people  or  the  public  acting  through  an 
.agency  or  tribuiuil  created  by  the  people  and  in  furtherance  of 
their  will.  It  does  not  mean  something  extrinsic  and  superior  to 
the  people's  will,  such  as  the  monarchy  of  France  was  at  the  time 
when  Louis  XIV  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  state  I "  In  this  country, 
if  the  State  ever  undertakes  to  regulate  these  matters,  it  will  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  any  one 
man  or  a  minority.  The  businesses  in  which  labor  wishes  the 
assistance  of  the  State  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the  freedom 
of  contract  are  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  corporations  under 
charters  granted  by  the  State.  The  three  principal  ones  are  rail- 
roading, manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  any  one  of  these  businesses  is  conducted  bj^  private  in- 
dividuals or  partnerships.  Altliough  it  may  be  of  theoretic  value, 
it  is  therefore  of  very  little  practical  value  to  inquire  into  the  right 
of  the  State  to  regulate  the  wage-conti*act  between  individuals. 
Now,  the  inilividual  employer  or  pai'tnership  stands  upon  firmer 
ground  in  this  respect  than  does  the  corporate  emjjloyer.  The 
State  is  justified  in  interfering  with  the  latter  more  than  with  the 
forinei',  for  the  reason  that  the  corporation  has  received  certain 
jirivileges  and  immunities  from  the  State  which  the  other  em- 
ployer has  not  received.  In  the  first  place,  the  corporation  derives 
its  being  or  existence  from  the  State,  and  also  its  right  to  transact 
business.  In  the  next  place,  the  corporate  form  enables  the  capi- 
tal of  many  individuals  to  be  combined  and  used  for  one  common 
purpose.  But  the  most  im])ortant  immunity  is  that  of  limited 
liability,  whereby  the  members  of  the  corporation  escape  the  uni- 


*  K(|Uital>lc  Life  liisuniiu'e  t'oinpiiiiy  i'«.  Clcnictits,  14"  I'.  S.,  •>-lli;  Iiisuranoo  Coiiipiiuy 
i'«.  1,1'slit',  t"  Oliii)  St.,    tiill;  (^ueiMi  InsiiraiRc  ('iini|iaiiy   vs.  L.vA\v,  24  X.  E.  Rep.  (Ohio), 

liiT'J  ;    lii'illy  i:i.  Fninkliii  Insiiranrc  t'ompany,  4;!  Wis.,  44(1. 
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versal  liability  of  individuals  or  ]iartiiers,  and  only  risk  the  por- 
tion of  their  woaltli  which  they  invest  in  the  corporation.  This 
foaturo  of  liniitfd  lialjility.  iirn1(;il>ly  niure  than  any  other,  ao- 
foiints  fur  the  ;^r<)\vth  and  minil)iM-iif  <-i)ri«iratii>ns.  Private  indi- 
viduals or  copartnerships  do  not  enjoy  this  j)rivilege  or  ininiu- 
nity.  hut  remain  lialtle  to  loss  to  the  full  cxti-nt  of  their  posses- 
sions. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  moral  right  of  the  State  or 
.society  as  a  whole  to  regulate  wage-contracts  with  a  corporation 
is  greater  than  with  individuals  or  firms,  provided  the  neces- 
sity exists  and  the  wage-earners  desiie  it.  It  is  not  intended 
to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  case  of  corporate  employers,  but 
merely  to  point  out  some  differences  between  the  two  clas.ses  of 
employers. 

Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  that  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  between  emi>loyer  and 
emidoyed,  or  to  regulate  wages  in  any  way,  is  based  upon  the 
analogy  supjiosed  to  exist  between  human  labor  and  commodities. 
Because,  in  his  opinion,  the  State  has  no  right  to  regulate  the 
price  of  bread,  or  the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  i>rice  of  other  com- 
modities, therefore  it  has  not  the  moral  right  to  regulate  the  price 
of  human  labor,  with  the  excejition  of  labor  for  life,  or  slavery. 
Is  this  analogy  correct?  Is  human  labor  a  commodity?  No; 
human  labor  is  the  creator  (jf  commodities,  and  commodities  are 
things  created  liy  human  labor.  The  creator  is  always  superior 
to  the  thing  created.  The  shoemaker  is  superior  to  the  shoe;  the 
watchmaker  to  the  watcdi ;  and  God  to  man.  The  slaveholder 
also  believed  tliat  human  labor  when  clothed  in  black  was  a  com- 
modity, and  that  negroes  could  be  bought  and  .sold  as  chattels; 
anil  it  took  four  years  of  civil  wai-  to  est:iblisli  the  contrary. 
Labor  is  much  more  than  a  commodity  ;  it  is  tiie  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  State,  the  very  essence  of  its  existence.  It  is  the  sole  means 
of  support  of  millions  of  human  l>eings — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Those  who  have  only  their  lalwr  to  sell  are  more  entitled 
to  the  i)rotection  of  the  State  than  those  who  have  commodities 

to  sell. 

.Mr.  Sjjeneer's  adniissioM  that  tlie  State  li;is  the  right  to  forltid 
the  .sale  of  one's  self  into  slavery,  or  the  sale  of  one's  services  for 

life,  as  well  as  to  hindei-  fr loni  of  contnict   when  it  endiingers 

national  existence,  also  proves  his  analogy  to  be  unsound.  Kor, 
if  the  State  may  regidate  or  forliid  the  .sale  of  one's  services  for 
life,  it  may  also  regulate  the  s.mIc  of  one's  si-rvices  for  ten  yejirs.  or 
iwv  years,  or  one  year,  or  a  shorter  term;  ami,  if  thi'  St.ite  may 
hinder  t  lie  freedom  of  contract  when  national  exislcnc*'  is  tlunby 
endan^fered,  why  may  it  not  hinder  the  freedom  of  contract  when 
the  existenee  of  a  large  body  of  its  cili^fens  is  thereby  en<i;in- 
gered  ?     Their  existence  is  endangered  when  tln'V  e.-m    not.  liy 
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means  of  tlifir  utmost  exertions, earn  suflicieut  wages  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tli.at  tlie  great  mass  of  wage-earners  favor  State  regulation  of 
some  sort  will  probably  1)0  conceded.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
that  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  are  not  asked  by  labor 
interests  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  contract  in  one  way  or  another. 
They  believe  that  their  wages  may  be  increased  by  legislation, 
jiist  as  the  price  of  commodities  is  increased  by  tariff  laws.  If 
legislation  can  lower  the  rate  of  wages  below  the  contract  rate,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  it  can  not  also  raise  the  rate  of  wages  above 
the  contract  rate.  For  centuries  the  employing  class  of  England 
legislated  in  its  own  interest  and  kept  the  rate  of  wages  below 
the  contract  rate.  This  they  did,  first,  by  various  Statutes  of 
Laborers,  passed  by  Pai-liament,  giving  the  employing  class 
power  to  fix  wages,  and  punishing  laborers  who  asked  or  received 
higher  wages ;  secondly,  by  laws  abolishing  trade  guilds  and  con- 
fiscating their  property;  thirdly,  by  acts  of  Parliament  and  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  holding  that  peaceful  combinations  among 
workmen  to  raise  wages  were  conspiracies  and  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment ;  and,  fourthly,  by  acts  of  Parliament  debasing 
the  currency,  by  which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  laborer's 
.shilling  or  penny  was  greatly  lessened.  Prof.  Rogers,  in  his  great 
work  entitled  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  shows  how  by 
tliese  various  legislative,  means  the  English  laborer's  condition 
was  reduced  from  that  of  comparative  comfort  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  that  of  semi-starvation  in  the  eighteenth.  This  sys- 
tem was  inaugurated  in  i:J50,  slu)rtly  after  the  Great  Plague, 
which  destroyed  one  third  of  the  entire  population  of  England. 
At  that  time  the  employing  class,  which,  of  course,  controlled 
li'gislatiou,  seems  to  have  had  some  excuse  for  passing  the  Statute 
of  Laborers.  The  supph'  of  labor  being  thus  suddenly  reduced 
one  third,  the  demand  was  intense,  and  the  laborers  could  get 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  work.  The  contract  rate  depending 
iiiKin  supply  and  demand  was  abnormally  and  unreasonably 
liigli,*  and  therefore  the  employing  class  brought  all  the  machin- 
ery of  the  State  to  bear  upon  the  situation,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  rate  below  the  contract  rate.  This  policy  was 
pursued  by  England  into  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when,  the  conditions  having  changed  and  there  being  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  and  the  contract  rate  correspondingly  low,  the 
Statutes  of  Laborers  were  magnanimously  repealed. 

During  all  this  time  of  State  regulation  of  wages  in  favor  of 
the  employing  class  we  look  in  vain  for  any  philosopher  to  arise 


*  Till'  preainlile  to  tile  ftiitiito  recites  that  wiigcs  had  risen  to  double  or  treble  the  rate 
that  prcvuiieil  iniineiliately  liefore  the  phipiie. 
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and  i^roclaim  that  the  sacred  right  of  freedom  of  contract  or  of 
personal  liberty  was  thereby  impaired.  But,  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  the  wage-earners  being  able  to  control  legislation  and 
they  indicate  their  desire  to  increase  wages,  it  is  immediately  dis- 
covered by  many  would-l)e  teachers  and  philosophers  of  the  indi- 
vidualist school  that  this  sacred  right  is  imperiled,  and  that  it 
would  be  sacrilegious  to  touch  it  with  the  vulgar  hand  of  the 
State.  This  school  overlooks  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  and 
bases  its  conclusions  on  an  ideal  state  of  facts  which  does  not  exist 
except  in  the  imagination  of  its  members.  If  employer  and  em- 
23lc)yed  stood  upon  an  eqnal  footing ;  if  the  necessities  of  one  were 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  other ;  if  the  abilities  of  both  were 
equal — then  freedom  of  contract  would  produce  not  only  good  but 
also  just  results.  But  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
can  affirm  that  these  conditions  exist.  The  condition  of  labor 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  a  man  who  falls  into  a  well, 
far  removed  from  human  habitation.  After  he  has  been  there 
for  a  day  without  food  and  sees  starvation  staring  him  in  the 
face,  he  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stray  i^asser-by  by  his  cries 
for  help.  The  latter  comes  up,  but  refuses  to  lower  his  rope  and 
pull  him  out  unless  he  receives  five  hundred  dollars.  The  next 
day  another  man  says  he  will  help  him  out  for  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  this  offer  is  also  declined.  The  third  day,  being  nearly 
starved,  he  contracts  to  pay  a  third  man  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  assisting  him  out  of  the  well,  and  so  regains  his  freedom. 
Labor  has  fallen  into  the  well  of  poverty,  and  Capital  stands  on 
the  brink  and  says  in  effect :  "  I  did  not  put  you  there,  and  there- 
fore I  am  justified  in  making  the  best  bargain  I  can  with  you. 
In  fact,  I  am  forced  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  some  of  my 
rivals  who  sell  the  same  commodities.  They  screw  wages  down 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  I  can't  compete  with  them  unless  I  do 
likewise.  I  must  either  pay  the  same  low  wages,  or  retire  from 
business,  or  become  bankrupt." 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  pinch  comes,  which  exerts 
a  controlling  influence  upon  the  average  employer.  He  cares 
nothing  for  fine-sinin  theories  respecting  the  freedom  of  contract 
or  personal  liberty,  but  he  knows  from  every-day  experience  that 
he  can  not  pay  high  wages  so  long  as  there  are  even  a  few  un- 
scrupulous and  avaricious  employers  in  the  same  line  of  business 
who  succeed  in  obtaining  labor  at  low  rates.  He  is  forced  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  the  sale  of  his  commodities,  and  the  price  of 
labor  is  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  their  manufacture.  Higher 
wages  would  eat  up  his  profits,  and  drive  him  out  of  business  or 
into  bankruptcy.  "  If,"  he  says, '"  some  plan  can  be  invented  by 
which  all  my  competitors  will  be  obliged  to  pay  high  wages,  then 
I  have  no  objection  to  paying  the  same  wages,  for  then  we  shall 
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all  stand  upon  an  equality  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  labor.  This 
will  increase  the  cost  of  production ;  but,  as  the  increase  applies 
alike  to  all  my  rivals  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  can  make  myself 
whole  by  raising  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  as  they  will  do 
the  same." 

The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  contract  will  never  place  the 
honest  and  generous  employer  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
dishonest  and  avaricious  employer  in  the  cost  of  labor.  Under  it 
the  latter  will  always  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  former.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  puts  a  premium  upon  the  possession  of  these 
undesirable  qualities.  Moreover,  under  the  law  of  competition  in 
commodities,  the  honest  and  generous  employer  is  forced  to  con- 
form substantially  to  the  rate  of  wages  set  by  the  dishonest  and 
avaricious.  This  tendency  is  inherent  in  the  wage  system,  and 
must  increase,  iinless  some  remedy  be  found ;  for  evil  and  grasp- 
ing men  can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ranks  of  employers,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  are  required  to  depress  wages  below  their  fair 
value.  This  operates  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  their  employes, 
but  also  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  employes.  Is  it  right  that  a 
few  evil  characters  should  commit  this  injustice  iipon  labor,  and 
control  the  vast  majority  of  both  classes  ?  Should  the  State,  or 
society  in  its  organized  form,  permit  them  to  do  this  wrong  ?  It 
is  submitted  that  it  should  not,  and  that  some  State  agency  should 
be  devised  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it. 

About  a  year  ago  the  writer  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
State  Regulation  of  Wages,  in  which  he  outlined  a  plan  to  remedy 
this  difficulty.  Its  essential  feature  was  the  establishment  of  State 
Boards  of  Labor  or  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed,  with  power  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  maximum  hours  of  work,  upon  the  request  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  or  number  of  either  side.  In  determining  the 
minimum  wage,  the  board  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  rate  of 
wages  now  prevailing  under  the  "  iron  law  of  wages  "  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  by  what  may  be  called  the  golden  rule  of  tcages, 
by  which  labor  is  entitled  to  receive  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of 
the  wealth  which  it  creates,  irrespective  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  minimum  annual  wage  should  be  that  required  to  support 
the  average  workman  and  his  family  in  frugal  comfort.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  place  all  employers  upon  an  equality 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  relieve  the  generous  employer  from  the 
competition  of  the  avaricioxis  one  upon  this  large  item  in  the  cost 
of  production.  It  is  true  that  its  adoption  by  a  single  State  would 
not  protect  the  employers  of  that  State  from  the  competition  of 
their  rivals  in  other  States  or  foreign  countries ;  but  if  the  plan 
were  found  to  work  well  in  one  State  it  would  be  speedily  followed 
in  other  States;  and,  as  to  foreign  competition,  the  tariff  laws,  if 
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not  already  sufificiently  liigli  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  could  easily  be  made  so. 

If  the  people  of  a  State  see  fit  to  establish  such  a  Board  of 
Labor  or  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  it  is  no 
more  an  infringement  of  their  personal  liberty  than  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  courts  of  law  for  the  settlement  of  legal  disputes. 
In  both  cases  the  restraint  is  self-imposed,  and  may  be  thrown  off 
at  will  by  disestablishment.  The  object  of  both  tribunals  is  the 
same,  namely,  that  of  settling  disputes  by  the  judgment  of  a  body 
of  disinterested  and  fair-minded  persons,  instead  of  leaving  the 
stronger  to  overcome  the  weaker  by  force,  or  of  allowing  the  cun- 
ning to  victimize  the  innocent  or  simple.  The  experience  of  cent- 
uries has  proved  the  practical  utility  of  courts  so  composed  in 
settling  legal  disputes,  and  every  civilized  nation  has  adopted  the 
principle  in  one  form  or  another.  But  with  respect  to  labor  dis- 
putes we  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  in  which  force,  fraud, 
and  cunning  are  always  triumphant,  and  the  matter  is  settled 
without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  Would  any  one  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  personal  liberty  of  early  days,  when  barons 
held  their  sway  and  settled  disputes  by  the  sword  ?  Yet  strikes 
and  lockouts  are  industrial  warfare,  and  are  as  barbarous  methods 
of  settling  labor  disputes  as  the  baron's  sword  was  of  settling 
legal  disputes. 

At  present  the  public  does  not  realize  that  it  has  a  vital  inter- 
est in  settling  labor  disputes  peaceably,  and  in  providing  some 
competent  tribunal  for  that  purpose.  The  public  is  good-natured 
and  easy-going,  but  it  will  not  require  many  more  large  strikes 
and  lockouts  to  arouse  its  ire.  Take  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out on  a  railroad  or  street-car  company.  These  are  qwosi-public 
corporations,  created  by  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  They  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  public ;  but  if 
a  strike  or  lockout  arises,  the  public  may  bo  inconvenienced 
for  days,  weeks,  or  montlis,  simply  because  there  is  no  tribunal 
with  power  to  settle  the  dispute.  As  the  public  has  the  power 
to  remedy  this  evil,  it  has  only  itself  to  blame  for  its  continued 
existence. 

Nor  is  the  public's  interest  in  settling  labor  disputes  confined 
to  railroading,  but  also  extends  to  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
other  businesses.  The  public  is  injuriously  alfected  by  any 
act  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  production  or  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Strikes  and  lockouts  undt)ul)tedly  not  only  in- 
terfere with  the  i)roduction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  but 
they  also  endanger  the  jiublic  peace  and  security  of  life  and 
property. 

The  strong  argument  of  employers  is  that  their  business  is  a 
matter  of  private  concern,  and  that  therefore  they  have  the  right 
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to  conduct  it  as  they  see  fit,  without  the  State's  interference.  This 
is  true  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance,  the  employer  may  decide 
what  business  he  will  adopt,  where  ho  will  transact  it,  what  goods 
ho  will  manufacture,  when  and  where  and  at  what  prices  he  will 
offer  them  for  sale,  what  persons  he  will  employ,  and  in  many 
other  ways  act  on  his  own  judgment,  uncontrolled  by  the  State  or 
the  general  public.  But  when  disputes,  strikes,  and  lockouts  arise, 
it  is  only  right  that  the  State  should  require  him  to  submit  the 
matter  to  some  superior  power  for  determination  and  settlement. 
If  the  i^ublic  has  sufficient  interest  in  a  dispute  between  A  and  B 
respecting  the  ownership  of  an  acre  of  land,  or  the  liability  of  B 
to  A  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  justify  the  State  in  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  court,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  public  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  labor  dis- 
putes, which  frequently  entail  loss  and  suffering  upon  thousands 
of  the  public  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  parties  to  the  dispute, 
to  justify  the  State  in  requiring  the  parties  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  State  tribunal. 

Within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  labor  disputes  has  made  considerable 
progress.  The  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ponnsylrania,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Montana  have  all  estab- 
lished Boards  of  Arbitration.  The  new  State  of  Wyoming  has 
provided  in  its  Constitution  for  the  creation  of  such  a  board.  By 
the  act  of  October  1, 1888,  Congress  legalized  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion, to  consist  of  three  members,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  side 
and  the  third  by  the  other  two,  with  power  to  adjust  differences 
between  interstate  railroads  and  their  employes.  Under  these 
various  boards  some  good  results  have  been  attained,  some  labor 
disputes  have  been  settled,  and  some  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  prevented.  But  the  practical  value  and  utility  of  these 
boards  have  been  largely  impaired  by  the  provision  in  the  law  of 
their  organization  requiring  both  employer  and  employed  to  agree 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  board,  and  also  by  the  failure  of  the 
law  to  confer  any  power  upon  the  board  to  enforce  its  decision  or 
orders.  In  other  words,  under  existing  laws,  these  boards  have 
jurisdiction  only  when  both  sides  are  willing,  and  even  after  the 
board  has  rendered  a  decision,  the  unsuccessful  party  may  disobey 
its  orders  with  impunity,  as  the  board  has  no  power  to  fine  or  im- 
prison for  disobedience.  The  result  is  that  the  board  only  acts  in 
the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  both  sides  believe  themselves 
right,  and  never  acts  in  the  more  numerous  and  important  cases 
in  which  one  side  is  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  its  demands. 
The  board's  decision  has  merely  a  moral  but  no  legal  force.  The 
law  should  be  amended  in  these  respects  so  as  to  give  the  board 
jurisdiction  upon  the  request  of  a  certain  number  of  either  side. 
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and  with,  power  to  enforce  its  orders — that  is,  the  Labor  Board 
should  have  the  same  power  over  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
that  a  court  has  over  the  parties  to  a  legal  dispute,  and  its  juris- 
diction should  not  depend  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
Either  side  should  possess  the  right  to  compel  the  other  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  board ;  and  if  both  sides  refuse  for  a  long  time 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  and  the  public  interests  are  endangered, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  give  a  certain  number  of  the  public 
at  large  the  right  by  request  or  petition  addressed  to  the  board 
to  invoke  its  jurisdiction.  With  these  powers  exercised  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  disinterested  persons  it  is  believed  that  wages  would  be 
raised  to  the  point  of  fairness,  that  the  honest  employer  would  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  the  dishonest  employer,  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  would  cease,  and  that  the  eight-hour  day 
would  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


MICA  AND  THE  MICA  MINES. 

By  C.  HANTORD  HENDEESON. 

ONE  can  get  little  pleasure  out  of  a  science  until  one  is  toler- 
ably familiar  with  its  nomenclature  and  terminology.  We 
should  make  even  less  than  we  do  out  of  human  history  if  we 
were  not  fairly  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
If  the  words  "  institution,"  "  government,"  ''  constitution  "  did  not 
convey  correspondingly  definite  ideas,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  in- 
terpret the  pages  of  even  our  more  obvious  historians.  In  natural 
history  it  is  much  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  think, 
that  so  many  make  very  little  out  of  it.  They  never  get  to  feel 
quite  at  home  among  the  scientific  terms  which  must  needs  be 
used.  It  may  seem  like  insisting  upon  a  very  obvious  truth  to 
point  out  that,  when  we  define  or  describe  a  thing  in  terms  un- 
known to  the  hearer,  we  do  not  define  or  describe  it  at  all ;  but 
nevertheless  I  believe  that  it  is  what  Mill  would  have  called  a 
luminous  platitude.  It  is  certainly  a  commonplace  more  notice- 
able in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

A  party  of  two  or  three  are  out  on  a  tramp.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  number  is  a  botanist.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  be  besieged  with 
questions  :  What  is  this  ? — What  is  that  ? — and  all  asked  in  evi- 
dent good  faith.  One  of  the  tramps  picks  up  a  little  beach  fern 
and  rushes  off  to  the  Linnaeus  of  the  party  to  know  what  it  is. 
LinnsDUS  looks  at  it,  and  answers  with  all  good  intentions  that  it 
is  a  Pliegopteris  dryopteris.  The  non-botanical  member  thanks 
him,  perhaps  says,  "  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  intelli- 
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gible  thing  to  be  a  Phegopteris  dryopteris,  and  in  most  cases  goes 
away  perfectly  satisfied.  Occasionally,  however,  it  does  occur  to 
him  that  he  is  just  as  wise  as  ho  was  before,  and  not  one  whit 
more  so.  These  are  not  imaginary  cases.  It  was  from  being 
several  times  in  the  position  of  the  non-botanical  member  that  led 
mo  to  reflect  that  the  function  of  a  definition  is  to  define.  Now, 
who  is  to  blame  for  this  extreme  haziness  of  intercourse,  Linnsus 
or  his  friend  ?    Perhaps  both  of  them. 

In  the  face  of  these  experiences,  it  is  diflicult  to  answer  the 
seemingly  simple  question,  "  What  is  mica  ?  "  To  say  that  it  is  a 
unisilicato  in  which  the  predominant  protoxide  is  potash  and  the 
predominant  sesquioxide  is  alumina,  is  to  say  something  that  is 
fairly  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  chemists,  and  something 
which  even  to  those  who  are  chemists  gives  only  a  bit  of  classifi- 
cation and  partial  composition,  but  in  reality  explains  little  about 
the  mineral  itself.  Any  answer  that  we  can  give  is  only  satis- 
factory until  we  learn  to  push  the  question  a  step  further.  Gau- 
tama well  expresses  the  difficuly  when  he  says  in  the  Light  of 

Asia: 

"  Shnll  any  gazer  see  with  mortal  eyes, 
Or  any  searcher  know  by  mortal  mind, 
Veil  after  veil  will  lift — bat  there  must  be 
Veil  upon  veil  behind." 

But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  besets  us  on  all  sides  when  we 
question  any  of  the  thousand  and  odd  minerals  described  in  Dana, 
or  for  that  matter  when  we  put  questions  to  Nature  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  minerals  we  know  enough  to  perceive  that  there 
is  much  yet  unexplained  which  lies  well  within  the  domain  of  the 
knowable.  But  it  is  as  diflicult  for  the  mineralogist  as  for  the 
botanist  to  give  even  fair  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  his  study, 
for  ho  so  soon  runs  against  his  brick  wall  when  he  comes  to  talk 
about  either  the  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  minerals.  The 
processes  of  crj'stallization  are  as  profound  a  mystery  as  the  life 
process  itself.  We  are  much  in  the  position  of  the  zoologists  of 
the  last  century,  who  named  and  labeled  their  specimens  without 
knowing  the  significance  of  their  relationship. 

The  name  mica  is  not  that  of  a  single  mineral,  but  is  a  family 
cognomen,  which  includes  a  number  of  varieties.  With  the  out- 
ward attributes  of  the  family  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  for 
under  the  common  name  of  isinglass  it  forms  a  small  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  every  householder.  The  family  is  one  of 
some  importance  in  the  mineralogical  hierarchy.  All  are  shining 
members,  and  are  alike  in  splitting  into  extremely  thin  leaves  or 
plates ;  in  being  more  or  less  transparent ;  in  being  highly  elastic ; 
and  in  having  certain  ingredients  in  common.    There  are  seven 
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well-defined  minerals  *  which  lay  claim  to  the  family  name,  be- 
sides an  extensive  list  of  relatives  which  have  been  formed  bj- 
alteration  on  exposure  to  air  and  water.  The  series  runs  from 
the  compact,  glistening  mica  found  in  granite  and  gneiss,  through 
many  gradations  of  hydrous  micas,  until  we  reach  the  ordinary 
soapstones  and  clays.  But  the  name  properly  stops  when  the 
mineral  loses  its  glistening  surfaces,  for  then  the  Latin  word 
mieare  (to  shine)  no  longer  applies.  Our  German  friends  call  it 
Glimmer,  a  name  whose  significance  is  readily  seen. 

The  importance  of  the  mica  family,  however,  does  not  depend 
alone  upon  its  many  varieties  and  numerous  relatives.  The  micas 
are  an  essential  ingredient  in  many  of  our  most  wide-spread 
rocks — such  as  the  granites,  gneisses,  mica  schists,  and  their 
relatives,  which  form  the  continental  backbone  in  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  worlds.  These  rocks  in  time  run  into  each 
other  through  infinite  gradations,  just  as  the  mica  passes  insen- 
sibly into  the  soapstone,  so  that  we  can  nowhere  find  hard  and 
fast  lines  in  the  mineral  any  more  than  we  can  in  the  biological 
world.  If  we  wish,  then,  to  think  of  mica  correctly,  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  a  long  stem  with  many  branches,  and  some- 
whore  on  this  stem— perhaps  midway  between  quartz  and  lime- 
stone— a  group  of  closely  related  minerals  of  peculiar  scale-like 
structure  and  glistening  surfaces.  We  must  think  of  minerals 
as  momentary  crystallizations  in  an  ever-changing  current  of  in- 
organic matter,  and  not  at  all  as  fixed  and  final  forms. 

When  we  submit  the  micas  to  chemical  analysis,  we  find  that 
they  all  contain  a  large  amount  of  silica — whose  common  repre- 
sentative is  ordinary  quartz — combined  with  certain  metallic 
bases,  such  as  alumina,  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  and  the  alkalies 
(potash,  soda,  lithia,  csesia,  and  rubidia).  No  one  mica  contains 
all  these — though  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
micas  are  silicates  of  almost  everything — but  the  different  varie- 
ties depend  upon  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  metallic  bases 
wliich  combine  with  the  silica.  Thus,  while  common  mica  is  in 
the  main  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  it  also  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 

There  is  a  partial  parallel  here  between  the  mineral  and  the 
organic  world.     Silica  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  compound  made  up 


*  Phlogopite,  a  magnesia  mien,  enmmonly  of  bronze  or  copper  color. 
Hiotite,  or  hluck  mica,  a  magiiesia-iron  mica,  of  dark-grecu  or  black  color. 
Lcpidomclane,  an  iron-potash  mica,  of  black  or  green  color. 
Astrophyllitc,  a  rare  titanium  mica,  who.se  powder  resembles  mosaic  gold. 
Muscovite,  or  common  mica,  a  potash-nluminura  compound  of  varying  color,  white,  gray, 
browii,  green,  and  even  violet  or  rose. 

I.,c|)it'olite,  or  lithia  mica,  a  mineral  of  pearly  lustei',  and  grayish  to  rose  or  violet  color, 
t'ryophyllite,  a  wry  rare  lithium  mica,  of  greenish  color. 
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of  two  elements,  the  gas  oxygen  and  the  hard,  light,  non-metal 
silicon.  It  is  a  substance  that  is  almost  omnijjresent  in  the  rocks 
of  the  world.  In  organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  carbon 
which  is  the  chief  element,  and  about  which  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  group  themselves.  Silicon  seems,  then,  to 
play  much  the  same  rule  in  the  mineral  world  that  carbon  does  in 
the  organic.  In  many  respects  the  two  elements  themselves  are 
similar.  But  the  point  of  interest  lies  in  their  compounds.  Fine, 
crystallized  carbon,  the  diamond,  is  not  readily  altered.  Nor  are 
its  simpler  compounds  with  the  elementary  gases,  such  as  carbon 
dioxide,  marsh-gas,  and  cyanogen.  But  when  the  compounds  be- 
come more  complex,  when  carbon  unites  with  all  three  of  these 
elements,  and  the  molecule  contains  many  so-called  atoms,  it  is 
correspondingly  unstable.  The  highest  development  of  this  com- 
plicated organic  structure  is  found  in  the  human  brain,  and  in 
the  rapid  changes  which  go  on  in  these  tissues  we  have,  if  not 
the  cause  of  thought,  at  least  its  accompaniment.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  thought  apparently  depend  upon  the  differentia- 
tion of  these  carbon  compounds,  and  the  consequent  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  can  decompose  and  recompose. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  mineral  world  at  least  a  partial  parallel 
to  this  general  behavior,  and  one  that  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
members  of  the  mica  family.  Silicon  itself  is  never  found  alone, 
and  the  proximate  reason  for  this  is  readily  understood.  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  chemistry  that,  when  two  reactions  are  possi- 
ble, that  one  will  take  place  which  Avill  liberate  the  greater  amount 
of  heat.  Apply  this  to  silicon.  When  it  unites  with  oxygen, 
the  heat  of  combination  is  very  great,  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  and  consequently  this 
reaction  would  take  place  in  preference  to  many  others,  even  in 
preference  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon.  The  point  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  the  Bessemer- 
steel  process.  The  x>ig  iron  which  is  run  into  the  converter  con- 
sists in  the  main  of  metallic  iron  combined  with  carbon  and  sili- 
con. When  the  blast  of  air  bubbles  through  the  molten  metal, 
it  is  the  silicon  which  first  oxidizes.  The  flame  escaping  from  the 
mouth  of  the  converter  is  small  and  intensely  hot.  The  spectro- 
scope shows  a  predominance  of  the  silicon  lines.  Then  the  carbon 
flame  appears,  less  hot  and  more  voluminous — the  second  choice 
of  the  oxygen.  Finally,  the  iron  itself  begins  to  burn  and  the 
blast  is  discontinued.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  would 
never  expect  to  find  free  silicon,  and  we  are  never  disappointed. 
When  the  element  combines  with  oxygen,  in  silica  or  quartz,  we 
have  a  simple  and  extremely  stable  compound,  as  with  the  cor- 
responding carbon  compound.  At  a  high  heat  and  in  the  presence 
of  metallic  bases,  the  silica  will  readily  enter  into  new  combina- 
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tions,  as  in  tho  processes  of  glass-making,  but  in  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  air  and  water  at  ordinary  tomi>eratures.  it  remains  un- 
alTeeted  through  long  ages.  When  the  silica  is  united  with  a 
metal,  such  as  aluminum,  in  kaolin  and  tho  ordinary  clays,  the 
comiJounds  are  still  very  stable,  but  they  are  less  so  than  the  sim- 
ple oxide.  AVhen,  further,  there  are  several  metals  included  in 
tho  compound,  as  in  tho  mica  minerals  and  their  allies,  the  silicato 
decreases  in  stability  as  it  increases  in  comjjlexity,  and  we  have, 
as  with  carbon,  a  readily  decomi>osablo  compound. 

Tho  world  luis  chosen  rock  as  the  symbol  of  stability,  but  it 
has  not  chosen  very  wisely,  for  tho  majority  of  rocks  are  any- 
thing but  stable. 

lu  the  case  of  the  mica  family  the  readiness  with  which  the 
minerals  take  up  water  and  jiart  with  the  more  soluble  of  their 
comi>onents  is  shown  in  the  many  gradations  by  which  they  pass 
through  the  hydrous  micas  to  the  clays  and  soapstones.  It  ts  very 
noticeable  in  the  mica  regions  them.selves.  A  mica  mine  is,  in- 
dee<l,  an  instructive  object-lesson  in  soil  formations.  One  can 
almost  see  tho  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  going  on  before 
one's  eyes. 

"Were  tho  micas  only  important  as  a  rack  constituent,  they 
would  doubtless  receive  very  careful  study  by  nason  of  the 
maiij"  interesting  jirobleras  which  their  occurrenci-  and  alteration 
bring  uj),  but  in  addition  to  this,  their  c'haracteristic  i)hysical 
qualities,  their  transparency,  elasticity,  laminar  structure,  luster, 
comparative  iiifusibility,  and  electrical  non-conducting  i>ower, 
give  them  a  uuniV>er  of  applications  in  the  arts,  and  make  them 
tho  object  of  industrial  mining.  The  miai  of  the  market  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  common  white  mica  or  muscovite.  From  its 
chfuiical  coni|)osition  it  is  sometimes  known  as  jiotash  mica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  lithia  and  other  micas,  but  these  names  arc 
more  common  in  the  laboratory  than  in  trade.  Although  mica  is 
so  widely  distributed  in  Nature,  it  is  only  in  a  few  localities  and 
xmder  well-de(ine<l  conditions  that  it  occurs  in  large  enough  plates 
to  be  jirofitabiy  mined.  CJranito  and  gneiss  both  consist  of  a 
jiiixture  of  the  tliree  minerals,  mica,  quartz,  and  fehispar  (an- 
other silicate  of  potash  and  alumina),  but  as  «>rdinarily  found, 
the  mica  is  too  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other  ingn^lients, 
an<l  is  in  too  small  masses,  to  be  available.  It  is  oidy  when  fis- 
sures in  the  rock  have  been  filled  with  very  coarsely  cryst«lli«e<l 
granite  that  tlii.<  mica  can  be  mined  with  j^rofit. 

Such  fissure  veins  iK-cur  in  a  numU'r  of  l<K'alties,  notably  in 
Siberia  an<l  Norway  on  tlie  other  side  of  Ihewati-r;  and  in  our 
own  country,  in  Now  llamjishire,  in  North  t'arolina.  in  Wyo- 
nuiig.  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  Hlack  Hills  of  Dakota,  and  prolmbly 
in  jiaying  i|uantitieH  in  Alaska.    Of  late  years  the  importation  of 
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mica  from  tho  Eust  Indies  has  been  quite  heavy  and  has  closed 
many  of  the  American  mines.  The  recent  tariff  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  is  leading  to  their  partial  reopening. 

All  these  mines  are  more  or  less  alike  so  far  as  their  natural 
features  are  concerned.  The  chief  differences  are  artificial,  and 
consist  in  the  methods  of  mining  and  handling  the  mica.  The 
mines  of  western  North  Carolina  have  been  largely  exploited  and 
may  well  serve  as  a  type. 

As  one  travels  across  the  State  to  the  westward,  one  passes 
over  three  distinct  belts  of  country :  the  lowlands,  covered  by  re- 
cent alluvial  deposits  ;  the  middle  or  Piedmont  section,  a  low  pla- 
teau underlaid  by  older  sandstones  and  shales ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
western  or  mountain  section,  in  which  the  Appalachian  system 
reaches  its  finest  development,  and  in  Mount  Mitchell  its  culmi- 
nating point.  The  trend  of  the  rocks  in  this  mountain  section  is 
pretty  evenly  northeast  and  southwest ;  they  dip  at  angles  which 
are  generally  forty-five  degrees  or  over.  There  are  a  few  mica 
mines  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  the  most  of  them  and 
the  best  lie  to  the  west.  Once  beyond  this  barrier,  and  evidences 
of  mica  abound  on  all  sides.  One  sees  the  sunlight  reflected  from 
plates  of  mica  on  distant  hill-sides,  and  the  glitter  of  tiny  scales 
in  the  bed  of  every  brook.  These  look  so  much  like  gold  that 
one  is  tempted  to  turn  Argonaut,  and  try  to  bring  again  the 
golden  fleece.  For  Colchis,  it  is  easy  to  read  Carolina.  The 
talcose  schists  and  slates  of  the  eastern  escarpment  are  here  suc- 
ceeded by  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks  of  the  continent,  belonging 
presumably  to  the  Huronian  or  Laurentian  period.  There  are 
giant  upthrows  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  these  are  full  of  fis- 
sures carrying  the  coarsely  crystallized  matrix  in  which  the  pay 
mica  is  found. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  all  these  veins  are  alike 
profitable,  or  even  that  the  same  vein  can  be  relied  upon  for  any 
great  distance,  for  that  would  be  far  from  the  experience  of  the 
practical  mica-miner.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  even  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  when  some  of  tho  mines  have  been  worked  inter- 
mittently for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  reach  any  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  to  what  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  a 
profitable  mine.  Old  miners  say  that  this  or  that  indication  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  good  mine,  but  the  shrewdest  of  them  confess  that 
mica-mining  is  pretty  much  like  gambling.  A  certain  amount  is 
staked  in  the  shape  of  labor  and  supplies,  and  one  gets  in  return 
either  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  mica,  or  perhaps  only  barren 
quartz  and  feldspar. 

Many  of  the  veins  occur  in  a  fine-grained  black  gneiss,  which 
passes  with  the  mountain  miners  under  the  name  of  "slate." 
The  vein  generally  dips  with  the  bedding  of  the  gneiss,  but  occa- 
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sionally  it  changes  abruptly  and  cuts  across  the  strata.  In  some 
of  the  mines  the  vein  does  not  come  to  grass,  as  the  miners  say, 
but  only  begins  some  distance  below  the  surface.  The  veins  vary 
in  thickness  from  less  than  an  inch  to  ten  or  a  dozen  feet,  occa- 
sionally to  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  feet,  but  these  instances  are 
rare.  In  places  the  vein  pinches  out  completely  and  is  practically 
lost,  or  is  cut  off  j^erhaps  by  a  large  mass  of  displaced  country 
rock,  known  as  a  "  horse." 

The  contrast  between  the  vein  stuff  and  its  containing  walls  is 
very  striking  and  often  very  beautiful.  The  "  slate  "  is  almost 
black,  and  is  generally  clean  and  glistening,  while  the  vein  itself 
is  almost  snow-white.  This  is  due  to  the  feldspar  with  which  the 
fissure  is  filled.  It  breaks  with  a  clean,  smooth  cleavage,  and 
shows  on  such  surfaces  a  brilliant,  pearly  luster.  The  dump- 
heaps  around  the  mine-mouth  are  largely  made  up  of  this  daz- 
zling white  feldsijar.  One  is  constantly  tempted  to  fill  every 
available  jiocket  with  the  mineral,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  speci- 
mens really  more  interesting.  Interspersed  with  the  feldspar  are 
masses  of  grayish-white  quartz  and  occasional  blocks  of  the  cov- 
eted mica. 

It  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  know  how  these  three  min- 
erals got  into  the  vein  and  arranged  themselves  in  their  present 
form,  but,  as  no  direct  observation  is  possible,  we  can  only  reason 
back  from  such  facts  as  we  are  now  able  to  observe.  The  fissures 
themselves  are  doubtless  simple  cracks  formed  by  those  shiftings 
and  readjtistments  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  surface 
rocks  of  the  earth.  The  vein  material  has  evidently  been  in- 
truded from  below  and  has  come  in  a  liquid  or  pasty  condition, 
but  just  how  it  has  come,  and  whether  as  a  uniform  mass  which 
afterward  separated  into  the  different  minerals,  or  as  a  mixture  in 
which  each  mineral  still  preserved  its  own  identity,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  say.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  mate- 
rial came  into  the  vein  in  a  condition  of  aqueo-igneous  fi:sion — 
that  is  to  say,  rendered  liquid  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture by  the  presence  of  water  and  great  pressure — and  that  it  was 
fairly  homogeneous.  The  question  as  to  which  mineral  separated 
first  would  seem  almost  hopeless.  Yet  there  is  quite  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  to  show  that  the  mica  was  the  first  to  form, 
for  the  mica  is  much  more  uniformly  crystallized  than  either  of 
the  other  two  minerals,  and  frequently  leaves  the  impress  of  its 
lamina  on  the  crystals  of  quartz.  After  the  mica,  the  feldspar 
probably  separated ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  silica  that  was  left  over 
after  the  formation  of  these  two  minerals,  collected  into  crystals 
of  quartz.  This  is  what  we  would  expect  theoretically.  The 
mica  is  only  about  half  silica,  the  feldspar  a  little  over  two  thirds, 
and  the  quartz  manifestly  nearly  all  silica.    The  minerals  con- 
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taining  the  greater  amount  of  metallic  bases  would  naturally 
separate  first. 

The  location  of  the  mines  has  been  largely  accidental.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  one  opened  was  the  Sink- 
hole mine  in  Mitchell  County.  The  spot  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
istence of  trenches,  many  hundred  feet  long  in  the  aggregate,  and 
in  places  fully  twenty  feet  deep.  Large  trees  growing  on  the 
debris  indicated  that  the  workings  were  very  ancient.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  had  been  for  silver ;  and  when  the  trenches 
were  reopened  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  search  was  for  that 
metal  and  not  for  mica.  Silver  seems  to  dominate  in  the  Caro- 
linian dre.am  of  mineral  wealth,  when  it  is,  of  all  such  dreams, 
the  one  least  likely  to  be  realized.  The  search  for  silver  being 
unsuccessful,  the  mines  were  again  abandoned.  The  mica  that 
had  been  thrown  out  was  left  on  the  dump,  and  soon  advertised 
the  real  character  of  the  mine.  A  stock-driver,  passing  that 
way,  carried  a  block  of  it  with  him  to  Knoxville,  where  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  acquainted  with  its  value.  They 
investigated  the  matter,  emigrated  at  once  to  Mitchell  County, 
and  began  systematic  mining  for  mica.  As  the  mineral  was 
then  selling  for  from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  a  pound,  the  rewards 
were  considerable,  and  much  enterprise  was  shown  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry.  The  first-comers  had  the  easy  and 
profitable  task  of  simply  preparing  and  shipping  the  mica  that 
had  been  already  mined,  and  they  enjoyed  the  further  advan- 
tage of  an  undisturbed  market.  So  profitable  an  enterprise, 
however,  soon  attracted  others.  Many  of  the  hands  employed 
in  the  mines  were  also  land-owners  and  naturally  concluded, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  something  of  the  business,  that 
it  would  pay  better  to  work  for  themselves.  They  began  ex- 
ploring their  own  plantations,  and  as  these  often  contained 
several  himdred  or  even  several  thousand  acres,  the  ground  for 
prospecting  was  extensive.  It  is  a  region  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  land-poor.  The  single-tax  project  would  not  be 
apt  to  meet  with  favor  there. 

Then,  as  now,  the  mountaineers  were  largely  guided  in  their 
search  by  the  ancient  workings.  These  were  probably  made  by 
the  aborigines,  and  were  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mica. 
The  old  workers  could  only  penetrate  as  far  as  the  rock  was  de- 
composed, and  were  obliged  to  stop  as  soon  as  solid  ground  was 
reached.  The  imprint  of  their  stone  implements  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  decomposed  stuff  at  the  sides  of  the  opening.  What  these 
people  used  the  mica  for  is  still  problematical.  Large  plates  of  it 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  would 
indicate  that  it  had  domestic  application,  or  was  used  for  personal 
decoration. 
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In  the  absence  of  these  archaeological  landmarks,  there  are 
other  signs  scarcely  less  unmistakahle.  On  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere the  feldspar  is  decomposed,  the  potash  being  washed  out, 
and  the  kaolin  left  as  an  insoluble  residue.  If  this  be  followed 
up,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  mica,  but  one  can  not,  of  course, 
predict  to  what  sort  of  mica. 

In  most  cases  the  mining  has  been  decidedly  incidental  in  its 
character,  and  has  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  water  was  reached, 
or  as  soon  as  the  yield  of  mica  ceased  to  be  immediately  profit- 
able. Other  mines  have  had  quite  a  history.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  the  Carolina  mines  is  the  Clarissa,  near  Bakersville. 
It  was  opened  soon  after  the  Sink-hole,  and  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced more  mica  than  all  the  other  mines  in  the  county  com- 
bined. Its  output  is  reckoned  up  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  vein  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  thick,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  six.  It  has  been  followed  to  a  depth  of  over  three 
hundred  feet.  The  mine  is  now  idle  and  full  of  water,  although 
men  who  know  it  say  that  there  is  as  much  mica  there  as  ever. 

With  labor  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  the  primitive  methods 
of  mining  ai'e  the  more  profitable.  Steam  drills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  a  niimber  of  the  mines,  but  have  proved  less  economical 
than  hand  drilling.  I  do  not  know  that  the  relation  is  strictly 
that  of  ca\;se  and  effect,  but  their  introduction  has  generally  been 
followed  by  the  closing  of  the  mine.  When  the  vein  stuff  has 
been  blown  down,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  blocks  of 
mica  from  the  feldspar  and  quartz.  When  once  obtained  they 
are  jealously  guarded,  for  a  clear  block  of  mica  of  good  size  rep- 
resents a  value  of  many  dollars.  Each  mine  has  its  strong-room, 
solidly  built  of  logs  and  constantly  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
These  blocks  of  mica  are  in  the  shape  of  rough  hexagonal  prisms 
(monoclinic),  and  if  of  any  thickness  are  quite  opaque.  They 
vary  in  color  from  silver-gray  and  green  to  a  rich,  almost  ruby 
brown.  This  last  is  known  as  "  rum  "  mica,  and  sometimes  com- 
mands an  extra  price. 

The  mica  is  seldom  prepared  for  market  at  the  mine  itself,  but 
is  taken  to  a  conveniently  located  glass-house.  This  generally 
means  a  transportation  of  several  miles.  Frequently  the  mines 
are  on  steep  mountain-sides,  and  are  only  connected  with  the  out- 
side world  by  the  roughest  sort  of  trails.  In  this  case  tho  mica 
is  "packed"  down  the  mountain  on  the  backs  of  men  to  the 
wagon-road  in  tho  valley  below. 

At  the  glass-house  tho  mica  is  ])ut  into  shape  for  shipment. 
Tho  blocks  vary  greatly  in  size.  One  from  tho  Wiseman  mine, 
near  Spruce  Pine,  is  reported  to  have  been  six  feet  long  by  three 
wide.  Pieces  a  j'ard  in  diameter  have  been  obtained  at  tho  Ray 
mine,  in  Yancey  County,  and  similarly  large  plates  have  been 
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found  in  Siberia,  Ijut  tlicso  aro  exceptional.  The  average  block 
is  little  larger  than  the  page  of  a  magazine,  and  is  generally  less 
than  six  inches  in  thickness.  It  separates  very  readily  into  sheets 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism.  It  is  estimated  that  this  cleav- 
age may  be  carried  so  far  that  it  would  take  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  mica  plates  to  make  an  inch.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  however,  that  such  a  thickness  is  not  suitable  for  service  in 
stoves  and  furnaces.  The  mica  is  generally  split  into  plates  vary- 
ing from  about  one  eighth  to  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. In  preparing  these  plates  for  market,  the  first  step  is  to 
cut  them  into  suitable  sizes.  Women  are  frequently  employed  in 
this  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  men.  The 
cutter  sits  on  a  special  bench  which  is  provided  with  a  huge  pair 
of  shears,  one  leg  of  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  bench  itself, 
while  the  movable  leg  is  within  convenient  grasp.  It  is  requisite 
that  the  shears  shall  bo  sharp  and  true,  for  otherwise  they  will 
tear  the  mica. 

The  patterns  according  to  which  the  mica  is  cut  are  arranged 
in  a  case  near  at  hand.  They  are  made  of  tin,  wood,  or  paste- 
board, according  to  the  preference  of  the  establishment.  Gener- 
ally they  are  simple  rectangles,  varying  in  size  from  about  four 
square  inches  to  eighty.  The  following  table,  taken  from  actual 
use,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  numerous  sizes  cut,  and  of  the  the- 
oretical prices  which  correspond  to  them.  The  actual  prices  are 
at  present  about  forty  per  cent  less  : 


Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Hx3 

$0  60 

2    x24 

$0  60 

2Jx4i 

$2  00 

2Jx3 

$1  00 

3   x7 

S8  60 

lix3J 

65 

2    x3 

65 

2Jx5 

2  40 

2J  X  3J 

1   20 

3    x8 

8  75 

HxSi 

60 

2    x3i 

70 

2ix5i 

2  50 

24x3^ 

1   35 

3    x9 

9  00 

Hx3l 

65 

2    x3i 

80 

2ix5i 

3  00 

2}x3f 

1   50 

Six  Si- 

3  60 

Hx4 

75 

2    x34 

90 

2Jx6 

3  40 

24x4 

1    75 

Six  3* 

4  00 

lix4i 

86 

2    x4 

1   10 

2ixCi 

8  65 

2ix4i 

2  25 

31x34 

4  50 

11x4* 

1  00 

2    x4J 

1  20 

2ix0* 

3  90 

24x4i 

2  73 

Six  4 

6  00 

lix4J 

1   25 

2    x4i 

1  40 

2ix7 

4  25 

24x44 

8  50 

3ix4i 

5  25 

Hx6 

1   50 

2    x4i 

1   50 

2i  X  2* 

70 

24x5 

4  50 

3ix4i 

5  60 

lix5i 

1   90 

2    x6 

1   76 

2ix24 

75 

2J  X  5i. 

4  75 

Six  44 

6  26 

1^x6 

2  40 

2    x5i 

2  40 

2^x3 

85 

24x5* 

5  25 

Six  5 

7  25 

l}x2 

60 

2    xG 

3  00 

2|x3i 

95 

2|x(> 

6  75 

3ix5i 

7  60 

l|x2J 

60 

2    x6| 

3  50 

^^^ 

1  00 

24xCJ 

6  25 

3ix5i 

7  75 

l}x2i 

60 

2    x7 

4  00 

2ix34 

1   20 

24x7 

6  75 

Six  54 

8  00 

lfx21 

60 

2    x7i 

4  25 

2ix4 

1   30 

3    x3 

1   80 

Six  6 

8  60 

ljx3 

60 

2    x8 

4  50 

2ix4i 

1   60 

3    x34 

2   15 

Six  Si 

4  60 

ljx3i 

66 

2Jx2J 

60 

^x^ 

2  25 

3    x3i 

2  60 

3ixS4 

6  00 

IJxSi 

75 

2ix2i 

55 

2^x44 

2  75 

3    x34 

3  00 

Six  4 

6  60 

14x34 

90 

2ix24 

60 

2^x5 

3  50 

3    x4 

4  00 

3ix4i 

6  75 

14x4 

1  00 

2ix3 

70 

2ix.5i 

3  60 

3    x4i 

4  75 

Six4i 

6  60 

l}x4i 

1    10 

2ix3J 

85 

2ix5i 

3  76 

3    x4* 

6  50 

Six  44 

7  00 

1JX4-J 

1   25 

2Jx3i 

95 

2^x6 

4  25 

8    x44 

6  00 

Six  6 

7  60 

14x44 

I  40 

2ix34 

1    10 

2ix6i 

4  60 

3    x6 

7  00 

3ix5i 

8  25 

2    x2 

60 

2ix4 

1   25 

2^x7 

5  00 

3    x54 

7  50 

3ix6 

8  76 

2   x2i 

50 

2ix4i 

1   50 

2^x8 

6  60 

3    x6 

8  00 

3ix6i 

8  75 

2   x2i 

60 

2Jx4i 

1    75 

2|x24 

85 

3    x64 

8  26 

8ix7 

9  00 

66z 
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Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

Size.  Price  per  lb. 

3ix8 

$9  25 

4    x5i 

$8  00 

4^x5 

$8  25 

5x8    $10  25 

6x9    $11  00 

3^x9 

9  50 

4    x5| 

8  50 

4ix5^ 

8  76 

5x9       10  60 

6    xlO     11  50 

3fx3f 

5  60 

4    x6 

9  00 

4ix6 

9  25 

5    xlO     11  00 

7x7       10  75 

3fx4 

5  80 

4    x6^ 

9  25 

4ix6* 

9  50 

5^x5+       9  25 

7x8        11  00 

3fx4i 

6  25 

4    x7 

9  50 

4ix7 

9  75 

5^x6         9  75 

7    x9        11   25 

3fx4| 

6  75 

4    x8 

9   75 

4|x8 

10  00 

5|x7       10  25 

7    XlO     12  00 

3f  x4| 

7  25 

4    x9 

10  00 

4^x9 

10  25 

5^x8        10  50 

8x8       12  00 

4    x4 

6  25 

5Jx4i 

6  75 

5    x5 

8  60 

6^x9       10  75 

8x9       12  50 

4    x4J 

6  60 

4^x4* 

7  25 

5    x5A 

9  00 

6x6       10  00 

8    X  10     13  00 

4    x4i 

7  00 

4ix4| 

7  75 

5    x6 

9  50 

6    X6i     10  25 

4   x4f 

7  50 

4^x5 

8  00 

5    x6i 

9  75 

6x7       10  50 

All  larger  at 

4    x5 

7  75 

4ix4| 

7  60 

5    x7 

10  00 

6x8       10  75 

special  prices. 

The  cutter  selects  the  pattern  which  will  cut  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, lays  it  on  the  sheet  of  mica,  and  then,  holding  the  two 
firmly  together,  trims  off  the  edges  of  the  mica  to  make  it  corre- 
spond with  the  pattern.  She  puts  both  mica  and  pattern  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  case  before  her.  Then  she  takes  up  another 
piece  of  mica,  and  finding  the  best  pattern,  proceeds  to  shape  the 
sheet  as  before.  In  this  way  the  rough  plates  of  mica  are  reduced 
to  uniformity  and  are  sorted  as  they  are  cut.  When  the  cutter 
completes  her  task,  she  has  all  the  mica  piled  away  in  little  bun- 
dles under  their  corresponding  patterns,  while  the  scrap  falls  in  a 
glistening  heap  on  the  floor. 

The  cleaning  process  comes  next.  The  cleaner  sits  directly  in 
front  of  a  window  and  must  examine  each  sheet  of  cut  mica  by 
holding  it  up  between  her  eyes  and  the  light.  If  there  be  any 
imperfections,  and  there  nearly  always  are,  they  must  be  removed 
by  stripping  off  the  offending  layers  of  mica  until  a  clear  sheet  re- 
mains. The  cleaning  is  done  by  means  of  a  sharp  penknife — and 
considerable  discretion.  It  is  quite  easy  to  tear  away  the  entire 
sheet  and  have  nothing  left  for  one's  trouble.  Both  the  cutting 
and  cleaning  are  tiresome  routine  operations,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
fascination  about  tearing  the  mica  to  pieces  that  few  have  philos- 
ophy enough  to  resist.  One  soon  becomes  absorbed  in  the  task  of 
seeing  just  how  thin  a  sheet  of  mica  can  be  separated,  and  before 
one  realizes  it  an  hour  or  more  is  gone. 

Finally,  the  cut  and  cleaned  mica  is  put  up  in  pound  packages 
and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  in  the  processes  of  preparation. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  block  mica  will  scarcely  yield  more  than 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  cut  mica,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  less. 
The  proportion  varies,  of  course,  with  different  localities. 

The  chief  use  of  the  cut  mica  is  in  stoves,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness  has  made  possible  the  luminous — not  to  say  artistic — 
wonders  which  constitute  the  latest  and  most  cheerful  creations 
of  the  stove-men.    In  Siberia  the  sheets  of  mica  are  still  some- 
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times  used  in  windows,  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury in  Philadelphia,  when  glass  was  a  luxury  in  the  colonies. 
The  sheets  are  also  used  in  the  peep-holes  of  smelting  furnaces,  in 
lanterns,  in  shades,  and  in  the  port-holes  on  board  naval  vessels, 
where  the  vibrations  would  soon  demolish  less  elastic  glass.  Mica 
is  an  excellent  non-conductor,  and  of  recent  years  has  been  cut  to 
some  extent  into  narrow  strips  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
dynamos. 

The  scrap  mica  was  formerly  thrown  away,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  used  as  a  lubricating  material,  but  it  has 
recently  found  a  market  in  several  new  directions.  Old  waste 
heaps  are  being  bought  up,  for  a  few  dollars  a  ton,  and  their  con- 
tents cleaned  by  being  passed  through  a  rough  mill.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  rotating  cylinder  of  coarse  wire  screen  with  its  axis  slightly 
inclined  to  the  horizontal.  The  scrap  is  fed  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder,  and  slowly  discharges  itself  from  the  lower  end. 
As  it  makes  its  way  from  end  to  end,  the  sand  and  trash  are  sup- 
posed to  fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  screen.  The  cleaned  scrap 
is  then  shipped  to  Richmond,  where  it  is  ground  into  a  coarse 
powder  and  distributed  to  the  various  industries  requiring  it. 
Large  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper.  The 
mica  produces  a  sparkling  surface  which  is  thought  to  be  decor- 
ative, but  at  best  the  effect  is  somewhat  bizarre.  Considerable 
amounts  are  used  to  produce  the  snow  effects  on  Christmas  cards, 
and  in  stage  scenery  and  other  tinsel;  while  smaller  packages, 
under  the  name  of  diamond  dust,  are  sold  as  powder  for  the  hair. 
Much  of  the  ground  mica  is  sent  to  France,  and  this,  oddly 
enough,  when  the  East  Indian  sheet  mica  is  pressing  our  own 
pretty  heavily  in  the  home  market. 

The  Latin  world  used  the  mica  dust  to  strew  over  the  Circus 
Maximus,  while  mediieval  Europe  knew  the  golden  and  silver 
scales  as  cat-gold  and  cat-silver. 

But  to  go  back  again  for  a  moment  from  the  glass-house  to  the 
mines  themselves,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful minerals  associated  with  the  mica.  Some  of  the  mines  are 
quite  noted  for  these  by-products  and  are  as  attractive  to  a  lover  of 
color  as  to  the  mineralogist.  The  mica  itself  is  often  the  carrier 
of  curious  forms.  Frequently  a  mineral  makes  its  way  between 
the  lamime  of  the  mica,  and  is  thus  forced  to  grow  horizontally 
instead  of  normally  in  three  directions.  This  gives  us  curious 
dendritic  or  tree-like  forms  which  come  out  finely  on  holding  the 
mica  up  to  the  light.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  most  prone  to 
get  caught  in  this  way,  and  gives  delicate  tracery  of  dark  brown 
or  black.  Sometimes  it  is  a  garnet  which  is  thus  entrapped,  and 
then  we  have  a  brilliant  little  hexagonal  plate  of  ruby  glass,  very 
beautiful  and  very  gem-like.    By  carefully  taking  off  the  outer 
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sheet,  we  can  get  the  garnet-plate  set  in  mica,  and  it  makes  a 
specimen  well  worth  preserving.  Less  frequently  one  finds  a 
thin  layer  of  quartz  imprisoned  between  the  mica,  or  a  thin  layer 
of  the  transparent  glassy  feldspar  known  as  sanidin.  Sometimes 
the  mica  itself  is  microscopically  striated,  and  plays  queer  tricks 
with  the  light,  giving  iridescent  films  that  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  soap-bubbles. 

But  the  feldspar  is  the  most  promising  matrix  for  the  mineral 
hunter.  At  the  Cloudland  mine  it  is  well  penetrated  with  the 
greenish,  yellowish,  and  bluish  hexagonal  prisms  of  the  beryl. 
The  precious  form  of  this  mineral,  the  emerald,  is  seldom  or  never 
found  in  the  mica  mines.  There  is,  however,  an  intermediate 
variety  known  as  the  aqua  marine,  which  occurs  in  the  mines 
around  Spruce  Pine,  and  is  somewhat  esteemed  as  a  gem.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  is  of  a  light  sea-green  color.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  when  well  cut  makes  a  quiet  but  really  beauti- 
ful gem-stone.  Clear  crystals  of  aqua  marine  are  exceedingly 
rare.  It  comes  commonly  as  a  part  of  the  opaque  crystal  of 
beryl. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  beryl  are  plentiful  sprinklings 
of  blood-red  garnets,  and  the  two  colorings  against  the  pure 
white  background  of  the  feldspar  make  a  very  effective  combina- 
tion. Garnets  are  generously  distributed  in  nearly  all  the  mica 
mines,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  these  mineral  masses.  One 
day  at  the  Cloudland  mine,  a  large  mass  of  feldspar  was  blown 
down,  and  there  in  the  center  of  the  white  and  standing  face  of 
the  vein  was  a  blood-red  spot  at  least  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  A  giant  garnet  had  been  cut  squarely  in  two  by  the 
blast,  and  the  blood-red  spot  was  a  cross-section  of  what  re- 
mained. 

In  other  mines,  such  as  the  Tolly  Bend  in  Yancey  County,  the 
white  feldspar  is  occasionally  covered  with  patches  of  dainty 
pink.  It  is  the  mineral  rhodonite,  a  silicate  of  manganese,  and  is 
as  delicate  as  a  peach-blow  vase. 

There  are  also  other  accessory  minerals  which  are  less  strik- 
ing in  appearance,  but  of  greater  scientific  interest  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  Such  are  euraninite,  gummito,  columbite,  and  samar- 
skite,  containing  the  rare  metals  uranium,  columbium,  yttrium, 
tungsten,  tantalum,  and  their  allies,  which  are  curiosities  even  to 
the  chemist.  At  Spruce  Pine,  one  gets  excellent  specimens  of 
uraninito,  the  oxide  of  uranium.  It  is  a  heavy  black  mineral 
with  a  frequent  orange-yellow  coating  of  another  uranium  com- 
pound, gummito.  The  miners  take  considerable  interest  in  find- 
ing the  mineral,  as  it  is  worth  something  like  a  couple  of  dollars 
a  pound,  and  it  takes  a  very  small  quantity  to  make  a  pound. 
The  oxides  of  tlio  metal  are  used  to  produce  black  and  yellow  col- 
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ors  on  glass  and  porcelain.  The  peculiarly  fine  black  of  Havi- 
land  china  is  due,  I  believe,  to  uranous  oxide: 

The  Ural  Mountains  are  the  collecting-grounds  for  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe.  In  no  otlier  district  can  one  find  so  many  varie- 
ties of  minerals  within  the  same  area.  The  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  are  in  many  respects  similar.  They  probably 
yield  a  greater  number  of  rare  minerals  than  any  other  region  in 
America,  and  are  therefore  a  favorite  tramping-groimd  for  col- 
lectors. At  the  smallest  cross-roads  post-office  one  hears  of  the 
visit  of  some  well-known  mineralogist.  Nearly  every  mountaineer 
has  a  few  specimens  in  his  treasury,  and  generally  he  knows  the 
names  of  the  more  characteristic  varieties,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  marketable  value.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  rely  very 
implicitly  upon  his  classification,  for  his  knowledge  is  of  the  most 
superficial  sort. 

As  commonly  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  as  com- 
monly apprehended  by  students  outside,  a  knowledge  of  mineral- 
ogy consists  of  a  more  or  less  definite  familiarity  with  several 
hundred  minerals,  and  an  ability  to  recognize  the  more  common 
varieties  on  sight,  or  by  means  of  some  readily  applied  physical 
test.  It  is  largely  a  knowledge  of  separate  and  unrelated  facts,  a 
catalogue,  one  might  almost  say,  and  not  yet  a  body  of  well-or- 
ganized truth.  We  have  gathered  part  of  the  material  of  a  fine 
science,  and  eminent  men  are  now  at  work  building  this  material 
into  a  coherent  whole.  The  curious  facts  of  paragenesis,  or  the 
characteristic  associations  of  minerals,  and  the  many  problems 
presented  by  substitution  and  alteration,  are  being  carefully  in- 
vestigated. The  mysteries  of  crystallization  are  commanding 
attention.  The  progress  along  these  lines  is  very  encouraging. 
But  a  great  amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  One  who 
comes  to  the  study  of  minerals  at  this  particular  juncture  will 
find  it  pleasurable,  even  as  a  study  of  separate  facts,  but  he  will 
feel,  I  think,  that  a  greater  pleasure  remains  for  him  when  these 
results  have  been  still  further  co-ordinated.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  our  Darwin. 


Statistics  concerning  the  influence  of  the  style  of  living  on  stature,  collected  by 
M.  G.  Curlier  from  among  the  conscripts  at  Evreus,  France,  go  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  that  other  authors  have  drawn  on  the  subject.  Persons  who  are  sup- 
posed from  their  occupations  to  have  been  brought  up  under  good  hygienic  condi- 
tions and  comfortable  circumstances — students,  farmers,  etc. — are  generally  of 
larger  than  average  stature ;  wliile  persons  ill-fed,  poorly  clothed,  or  who  have 
grown  up  in  an  unfavorable  medium— workers  iu  metallurgy,  weavers,  etc. — 
are  smaller.  Consequently,  if  "the  race  fixes  an  ideal  mean  round  which  indi- 
viduals oscillate,"  the  latter  are  especially  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the 
medium,  alimentation,  exercise,  and  comfort. 
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INCALCULABLE  ACCIDENTS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  A.  EDDY. 

TTTHEN  wc  consider  the  quantity  of  metal  and  the  jars  and 
V  V  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  as  railroad  trains  move 
at  high  speed,  it  becomes  diflBcult  to  estimate  the  effects  of  acci- 
dents and  to  think  of  a  way  to  evade  injury.  When  caui^ht  be- 
tween trains  rapidly  passing  each  other  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  in- 
cautious pedestrian  remain  standing  the  result  will  be  disastrous, 
and  that  safety  is  assured  only  by  lying  down.  This  peculiarly 
perilous  situation  illustrates  a  simpler  phase  of  the  complications 
that  may  arise  when  an  accident  is  imminent,  in  which  the  dan- 
ger may  be  principally  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  noise  and  interpo- 
sition of  one  train  conceal  the  presence  of  another. 

The  surprising  and  unexpected  nature  of  some  railroad  acci- 
dents was  exenij)lified  in  the  experience  of  the  engineer  of  a  pas- 
senger train  which  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  furtj' miles  an 
hour.  He  felt  a  jar  and  heard  a  terrific  clatter  beneath  his  loco- 
motive. At  the  same  time  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  engine  cab  where  the  fireman  usually  sat 
had  been  torn  away,  and  the  fireman  thrown  backward  and  left 
insensible.  The  engineer  instantly  knew  that  one  of  tlie  bars 
connecting  the  driving-wheels  of  his  locomotive  had  broken.  The 
partly  detacliod  piece  of  steel  beat  against  the  cab  with  severe 
blows  caused  by  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  wheels.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet  to  escape  injury,  just  as  the  bar  on  his  side  of  the  loco- 
motive broke  also  and  tore  away  the  seat  wliich  he  had  vacated. 
The  crippled  locomotive  was  then  derailed,  causing  general  de- 
struction of  tlio  running  gear  and  woodwork  of  the  cars. 

This  derangement  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  a  locomotive 
occasionally  hapijcns,  and  it  is  one  of  the  jtossible  accidents  that 
every  locomotive  engineer  must  guard  against.  It  is  clear  that 
familiarity  with  special  machinery  sometimes  lessens  the  fatality 
due  to  an  accident,  because  the  resulting  effects  have  been  looked 
for  during  many  years,  and  the  action  to  meet  the  conditions  de- 
cided ujtoii.  But  the  complication  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
each  a<'ci(lent  may  be  unprecedented.  For  example,  at  another 
time  the  side-bar  broke  away  from  the  driving-wheels  altogether, 
and,  striking  against  a  jutting  jioint  of  rock,  boundtnl  beneath 
the  train,  which  was  under  full  iiead-way.  This  long,  ju'Werful 
piece  of  steel  then  (lew  along  the  track  undi-r  tlie  train  and  pierced 
a  hole  througli  the  floor  of  tlie  rear  car.  Meantime  the  lirasses 
and  Konie  of  tlie  iiinri'  delicate  machinery  on  the  forward  i>art  of 
the  locomotive  were  torn  away  and,  falling  on  the  track  or  rails, 
threw  off  the  last  four  wheels  of  the  rear  car,  whidi  was  drnggwl 
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in  a  slanting  position,  plowing  up  the  gravel,  for  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  along  the  edge  of  a  high  embankment.  The  occupants 
of  that  car  never  forgot  the  awful  sensation,  like  that  of  a  violent 
earthquake  with  its  resiilting  uncertainty  of  footing.  A  striking 
characteristic  of  this  accident  was  that  the  engine  and  forward 
car  were  not  thrown  from  the  track.  Another  accident  of  this 
kind,  equally  unexpected,  took  place  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions, when  one  of  the  driving-wheels  burst  with  terrific  explo- 
sive force,  a  solid  piece  of  the  iron  crashing  through  the  wood- 
work of  a  passenger  car,  after  having  shattered  the  glass  of  a 
door.  This  ponderous  missile  shot  along  the  aisle  between  the  car 
seats,  unpleasantly  near  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 

The  sign  on  many  car  doors  notifying  passengers  not  to  ride 
on  the  car  platforms  calls  attention  to  a  danger  which  is  more 
real  than  may  be  at  first  supposed.  Some  people  who  easily 
lose  their  balance  may  be  thrown  oflE  a  train,  owing  to  the 
sudden  jar  of  the  cars  at  the  beginning  of  a  sharp  curve,  and  the 
same  effect  may  be  brought  about  by  the  stopping  and  starting 
caused  by  coupling  cars.  In  one  such  instance  a  man  was 
thrown  from  the  rear  platform  as  the  train  made  a  jerking 
movement  forward.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  fall  due 
to  dizziness  or  momentary  faintness.  But  probably  the  most 
remarkable  case  recently  recorded  occurred  during  a  very  high 
wind  when  a  passenger  was  blown  from  the  platform  of  a  car 
which  was  running  across  the  wide,  windy  expanse  between 
Jersey  City  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

There  is  marked  danger  in  trying  to  board  a  moving  train,  as 
shown  by  repeated  accidents  ;  yet  so  irresistible  is  the  temptation 
to  do  this  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  has  not 
taken  the  risk.  The  car  steps,  as  related  to  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  station  platform  at  the  level  of  the  rails,  are  too  high  to 
be  easily  gained,  and  the  rails  over  which  the  wheels  of  the  car  are 
to  pass  are  nearer  the  edge  of  the  car  steps  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. If,  owing  to  miscalculation,  haste,  or  a  stumble,  the  pas- 
senger's foot  is  placed  under  instead  of  upon  the  step,  the  result 
may  be  fatal,  because  the  movement  of  the  body  when  swinging 
from  the  perpendicular  railing  at  the  corner  of  the  car  is  then 
toward  a  position  beneath  the  car  platform.  It  is  probably  safer  to 
jump  from  a  rapidly  moving  train  than  to  board  the  same  train. 
The  extent  of  the  peril  in  leaping  from  a  moving  car  obviously 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  skill  shown  in  alighting  upon  ground 
that  slants  away  from  the  track.  Of  course,  the  many  serious 
accidents  caused  in  this  general  way  suggest  the  radical  impor- 
tance of  waiting  for  a  train  to  stop. 

The  rules  pertaining  to  the  safety  of  passengers  using  the 
great  transportation  lines  seem  at  times  needless.    But  the  move- 
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ments  of  people  who  aro  distracted  by  trouble,  who  are  absent- 
mindwl,  excited,  mentally  disordered,  almost  crazed  by  an  amaz- 
ing success  as  well  as  by  an  equally  amazing  failure,  may  be 
characterized  by  incalculably  erratic  action,  even  if  the  action  be 
decidedly  exceptional.  Such  peojile  may  have  little  more  than 
the  power  of  ordinary  locomotion.  In  many  instances,  owing  to 
the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  occurrence,  the  individual  at  his 
best  can  not  cope  with  the  conditions.  Some  accidents  may  take- 
place  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  person  threatened  is  neces- 
sarily unable  to  instantly  decide  upon  the  wisest  course. 

Accidents  may  bo  dealt  with  coolly  by  the  professional  man, 
or  the  coroner  who  attends  like  ca.'^es.  The  growing  complications 
of  modern  life  are  such  that  the  highest  form  of  natural  shrewd- 
ness is  almost  ino]>eralive  \inder  these  rare  circumstances  when 
compared  with  experienced  intelligence. 

Tlio  modern  railroad  train,  with  its  tremendous  momentum, 
calls  for  a  greater  number  of  mechanical  engineers  of  superior 
ability  whose  ingenious  constructive  power  shall  further  lessen 
not  only  the  danger  but  the  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  rail- 
road accidents.  Prevision  of  the  effects  of  an  accident  may  in- 
volve the  elaborate  calculations  necessiiry  to  the  solution  of  an 
intricate  mathematical  problem.  In  fact,  the  contingent  or  pos- 
sible results  in  a  given  instance  suggest  the  importance  of  long 
and  careful  training.  Undoubtedly,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
with  wider  experience,  the  imperfections  in  railroad  construction 
and  material  will  steadily  decrease. 

The  accidents  from  contact  with  electric-light  wires  that  carry 
a  deadly  current  are  well  known,  but  the  complex  nature  of  these 
accidents  demands  special  attention.  Sometimes  the  attempt  to 
close  an  iron  door  or  an  iron  window  shutter  is  at  once  followed 
by  a  severe  electric  shock,  if  not  by  serious  injury.  The  men  who 
repair  ordinary  telegra]ih  wires  have  learned  to  bo  cautious  be- 
cause of  the  poKsildo  presence  of  a  deadly  current.  An  operative 
who  was  accustomed  to  the  work  of  rea<ljusting  dangerous  wires 
was  killed  because,  unknown  to  him,  an  apparently  disused,  rusty 
wire  was  charged  with  intense  electric  force,  as  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  a  metal  cornice,  wet  witli  rain,  carried  the  current  from 
the  wire  tlirough  his  boily.  A  somewhat  simil.'ir  accident  oc- 
curred to  a  Kkillcd  electrician  who  was  connecting  one  wirt>  with 
another  on  a  switchboard.  He  lost  his  balance  while  on  a  st<>p- 
huhler,  an«l,  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  save  himself,  he  by  chance 
touched  another  wire, and  this  completcil  a  circuit  that  killed  him 
instiintly.  Still  another  jihasd  of  this  kind  of  accidiul.'il  death 
from  electricity  was  seen  in  Now  York  city  when  an  Itjilian,  wlio 
waH  cleaning  a  window, com)>loted  a  circuit  from  his  hand  through 
hiH  b<Mly,  the  current  penetrating  the  solo  of  bia  shoo  which  rostcd 
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upon  a  metal  surface.  A  like  accident,  singularly  fatal,  happened 
to  one  of  two  clerks  who  had  lifted  a  metal  show-case  to  carry  it 
into  a  store.  Tlie  metal  top  of  the  case  touched  the  metal  exten- 
sion of  an  arc  electric  lamp  that  had  been  left  hanging  too  near 
the  pavement.  One  of  these  clerks,  moving  hurriedly  under  the 
strain  of  the  burden,  chanced  to  stej^  upon  an  iron  cellar  grating 
which  caused  the  electric  current  to  kill  him  instantly.  The  other 
clerk,  who  was  lifting  his  part  of  the  weight,  stood  upon  the  ordi- 
nary pavement  and  so  was  not  injured.  The  metallic  frame  of  the 
show-case  had  transmitted  the  current. 

Some  very  serious  injuries  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  to 
brush  away  an  electric-light  wire  that  dangled  against  the  head 
of  the  passer-by.  The  muscles  of  any  one  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  grasp  such  a  wire  contract  with  uncontrollable  persist- 
once,  and  the  electric  current  burns  with  an  effect  resembling  that 
of  white-hot  iron. 

The  innumerable  electric  appliances,  which  are  already  begin- 
ning to  compete  with  those  run  by  steam,  must  increase  the  num- 
ber of  accidents.  Rapidly  growing  power  is  at  present  accom- 
panied by  rapidly  growing  risk — a  condition  to  be  expected  dur- 
ing early  stages  of  advancement.  But  relative  safety  will  doubt- 
less be  attained  through  the  skill  of  an  army  of  specialists  who 
will  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  greater  number  of  groups  as 
the  new  combinations  multiply.  Herbert  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
the  increase  of  heterogeneity  during  certain  stages  of  evolution  is 
thus  reaffirmed  in  this  ago  of  mechanism.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  development  of  intelligence  will  steadily 
eliminate  the  dangers  arising  from  haste  in  construction.  The 
loss  and  inconvenience  which  may  be  experienced  while  waiting 
for  absolute  safety  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  prolonged 
delay  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 


Is  bis  introductory  lecture  on  the  Anthropological  History  of  Europe,  Dr. 
Beddoo  inclines  to  the  modern  view  which  regards  Europe  as  the  original  home 
of  the  Aryans.  He  also  discusses  in  a  novel  manner  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  bo  supposed  to  produce  changes  of  physical  type.  Incidentally  he  records 
his  opinion  that  a  process  of  selection,  which  may  be  called  natural,  works  against 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  tyjjes  in  our  cities.  Ho  also  remarks  that  more  evi- 
dence exists  than  is  generally  known  of  the  deteriorative  effect  of  malaria  on 
physical  type. 

The  Antarctic  Fund  of  the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  grown  to  £14,044,  leaving  only  £1,000,  or  ^5,000,  to  raise  it  to  the  £15,- 
000  that  are  sought  to  complete  it.  It  is  thought  that  this  remaining  amount  will 
be  furnished  by  the  colonial  governments.  As  at  present  arranged,  the  expedi- 
tion is  expected  to  arrive  in  September,  1893,  at  its  last  coaling  port  and  starting- 
point  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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TOBACCO  AND  THE  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

Bv  M.  JULES  BOCHAKI), 

or   TIIK   rKIXCII    ACJIUEHT   or   UKUIOINK. 

THE  uso  of  tobacco  prevails  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Smokers  alone  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions.  A 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  the  earth  are  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant,  and  the  taxes  on  it  alone  in  France  amount 
to  three  hundred  million  francs  (or  sixty  million  dollars).  A  cus- 
tom so  general,  a  habit  that  has  been  maintained  so  long  in  the 
face  of  constant  attacks  upon  it,  should  be  considered  seriously. 
It  should  be  studied  from  every  side,  and  the  various  elements 
of  the  (juostion  should  be  subjected  to  a  complete  analysis  by  tho 
means  of  investigation  now  at  our  disjwsal,  for  it  is  a  scientific 
problem  of  the  first  order.  While  it  is  of  moral  and  philosophical 
interest,  and  its  social  consequences  are  within  the  province  of 
economists,  it  is  for  science,  physiology,  and  hygiene  to  furnish 
experimental  data  as  the  basis  for  their  deductions. 

A  proper  study  of  tho  subject  should  bo  made  with  an  inde- 
pendence of  prei)OSsession  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.  Persons 
who  have  never  smoked  will  talk  of  tobacco  as  the  blind  talk  of 
colors  ;  smokers  have  a  fondness  for  their  habit,  while  those  who 
have  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  are  prejudiced  on  the  other  side, 
I  am  one  of  tho  reformed  smokers.  After  having  abused  tobacco 
for  about  fifty  years,  I  was  compelled  to  abjure  it.  I  fought  my 
ground  inch  by  inch,  and  yielded  only  to  an  absolute  necessity. 
Knowing  what  the  reformation  cost  me,  I  have  not  tried  to  make 
proselytes;  but  I  intend  to  say  what  I  believe  is  true  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  I  have  studied  well,  and  on  which  I  am  not  lacking  in 
personal  experience. 

The  tobacco  i)lant  belongs  to  the  order  SaHanacca ,  and  consti- 
tutes a  genus  (Siviiiiaun)  named  after  Jean  Nieot.  It  is  culti- 
vatetl  through  tiiu  whole  world,  and  succeetls  eipially  in  the  tem- 
jjorato  zone  and  the  intertro])ical  regions.  Two  sjiecies  are  culti- 
vated :  cuMimon  or  large  tobiu'co  {Sicolinna  inltocum)  and  small 
tobiwco  (iSicotinntt  nisticn).  The  fir.'it  Bjtecies  is  the  most  widely 
difTu.Hod.  It  is  a  large  and  fine-looking  annual  ])lant,  growing  to 
a  height  of  about  six  feet.  It  Iwars  largt«  alternate  Iwivea  of  a 
glaucous-green  culor,  ai\d  is  tip]>ed  with  a  cluster  of  ••leganl  llow- 
ors  having  a  palo-rose  corolla  and  a  porsist^-nt  fivo-parti^l  calyx. 
Small  tobacco  dot-s  not  exceotl  twenty  inches  or  two  fet>t  in  height. 
Its  leaves  iire  tiiick,  soft,  dark -green,  and  viscovisly  hairy.  The 
terminal  inlloreHcenco  comprises  ciust<'rs  of  llowers  i'omj>«iH<Ml  t)f 
cymi'8.  The  pale-yellow  corolla,  a  little  greenish,  is  supiKirt^xi  by 
a  canipanulate  calyx,  covered  with  gluudiilar  hairs  and  t«rminnt- 
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ing  in  uneven  teeth.  Tlie  genus  Nicotiana  includes  some  fifty 
other  species,  mostly  natives  of  America,  but  some  of  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  these,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  species  are  cultivated  and  give  rise  to  diiferent  foreign 
tobaccoes,  the  taste  and  properties  of  which  are  varied.  A  few 
species,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  colors  and  their  grace- 
ful growth,  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in  gardens. 

Tobacco  leaves  contain  principles  common  to  all  vegetable 
substances — such  as  starch,  cellulose,  sugar,  organic  acids,  and 
salts — principles  soluble  in  ether,  nitrogenous  substances,  and  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  to  which  the  plant  owes  its  special  qualities, 
called  nicotine.  This  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Posselt  and  Remann, 
was  isolated  by  Vauquelin  in  1800.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  which  becomes  brown  and  thick  in  the  air 
by  absorbing  oxygen.  Its  acrid  and  virulent  odor  is  like  that  of 
tobacco ;  it  has  a  burning  taste,  and  its  vapor  is  so  irritating  that 
breathing  is  painful  in  a  room  where  a  drop  of  it  has  fallen.  It 
is  very  hygrometric,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
combines  directly  with  acids,  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  It  is 
found  as  a  malate  in  the  leaves.  The  different  kinds  of  tobacco 
do  not  contain  the  same  quantities  of  it.  The  black,  unctuous 
tobacco  of  the  Antilles,  the  pronounced  savor,  ready  burning, 
and  white  ash  of  which  make  it  in  demand  among  experienced 
smokers,  contains  much  more  nicotine  than  the  light,  fragrant 
tobacco  of  the  Levant.  The  quantity  of  it  increases  with  the 
development  of  the  plant,  and  varies  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  leaves.  The  thinner-leaved  plants  contain  less  of  it.  The 
fermentation  to  which  tobacco  is  subjected  in  manufacturing 
volatilizes  a  part  of  the  nicotine  and  substitutes  ammonia  for  it. 
Consequently,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  tobacco  prepared  for  con- 
sumption than  there  was  in  the  dry  leaves  before  the  preparation. 
Combustion  destroys  about  three  quarters  of  this.  According  to 
M.  Pabst,  the  smoke  of  five  grammes  of  tobacco  yields  about 
three  milligrammes  of  nicotine ;  but  it  contains  a  number  of 
other  principles  besides,  the  enumeration  of  which  here  would 
not  be  interesting.  Nicotine  is  the  active  principle  of  tobacco,  as 
atropine  is  of  belladonna  and  morphine  of  opium  ;  but  there  are 
other  poisons  among  the  substances  united  with  it.  The  less 
volatile  ones  condense  during  combustion,  and  produce  a  brownish 
empyreumatic  liquid,  a  kind  of  coal-tar  of  tobacco,  a  part  of  which 
oozes  through  porous  pipes,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  retained  in 
the  water  of  nargilehs. 

Among  the  volatile  principles  that  pass  into  the  smoke  along 
with  nicotine  are  hydrocyanic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  Dr.  Gre- 
hant  has  shown  that  a  notable  quantity  of  them  is  absorbed  by 
rapid  smokers  swallowing  the  smoke,  and  the  gas  passes  into  the 
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stream  of  the  circulation.  These  facts  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  view  of  practical  consequences,  and  go  far  to  explain  the 
accidents  that  sometimes  occur  after  one  has  passed  several  hours 
in  a  medium  saturated  with  tobacco,  even  without  smoking,  and 
the  phenomena  of  intoxication  which  are  produced  by  eating  food 
that  has  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  similar  atmosphere. 

Tobacco  is  a  poison,  as  are  most  of  the  Solanacc(e  and  many 
plants  which  medicine  daily  utilizes.    Its  properties  have  been 
studied  in  our  time  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  experimental  method, 
verified  by  clinical  observation.    We  can  no  more  than  present 
the  principal  results  of  the  investigation  here.    The  decoction  of 
tobacco  destroys  animal  life  in  a  time  short  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  dose.    The  phenomena  preceding  death  are  like 
those  produced  by  other  toxic  alkaloids,  and  are  identical  with 
those  exhibited  by  man  in  a  similar  condition,  which  doctors  have 
had  too  frei[uent  occasion  to  observe.     Sometimes  convicts  or 
sailors  swallow  their  quids,  or  fools  drink  on  a  wager  a  glass  or 
two  of  the  empyreumatic  juice  that  flows  from  old  pipes,  or  the 
poison  is  swallowed  by  mistake,  as  when  snull  is  taken  for  coffee 
or  tobacco  leaves  are  mixed  with  orange  leaves.    Cases  of  mali- 
cious poisoning  are  more  rare ;  but  the  poet  Sauteuil  died,  accord- 
ing to  Merat,  in  horrible  suffering  after  having  drunk  a  glass  of 
wine  in  which  Spanish  tobacco  leaves  had  been  put.    Mortal  poi- 
soning is,  however,  rarely  brought  about  when  tobacco  is  taken 
by  the  mouth,  for  it  is  nearly  always  rejected  by  vomiting  before 
it  can  produce  its  worst  effects;    but  the  results  of  intestinal 
administration  are  different.     The  intoxication  is  then  most  usu- 
ally the  result  of  a  medical  error.    The  decoction  of  tobacco  is 
still  given  sometimes  as  an  injection  in  cases  of  asphyxia  by  sub- 
mersion or  of  strangled  hernia,  and,  if  the  dose  is  too  large,  death 
may  result.    Orfila  cites  four  cases  that  were  fatal  in  doses  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixty-four  grammes.     One  patient  died  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  one  who  lield  out  longest  at  the  end  of  two 
hours.    Eight  grammes  do  not  form  a  toxic  dose,  but  the  case  cited 
by  Orfila  was  one  of  an  infant.     From  fifteen  to  thirty  grammes 
are  re(iuired  to  kill  an  adult.    Tobacco  may  al-so  poison  tlirough 
the  lungs.    Cases  are  mentioned  of  persons  who  died  from  sleep- 
ing in  a  room  filled  witli  fiTiiienting  loaves  ;  others,  wortliy  rivals 
of  the  bettors  just  now  .spoken  of,  died  after  executing  wagers 
that  they  could  smoko  an  improbable  number  of  pipes  without 
intermission.     The  skin  itself  may  servo  as  a  channel  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  toxic  princii>lt'.     Accidents  of  this  kind  wore 
not  rare  when  diseases  of  the  skin  wore  treated  with  pomades  or 
liniments  of  which  tobacco  was  the  base.     ISIurray  rejiorts  an  ob- 
servation of  tlireo  infants  who  were  taken  with  vomitings  and 
vertigos,  ami  died  in  convulsions  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
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having  their  heads  mibbed  with  a  tobacco  ointment.  Cases  are 
recorded  of  smugglers  ■who  died  after  having  covered  the  bare 
skin  of  their  whole  body  with  tobacco  leaves  which  they  wore 
trying  to  introduce  fraudulently.  Ferdinand  Martin  has  related 
the  case  of  a  lady  afflicted  with  lumbago  who  applied  flannels 
dipped  in  a  decoction  of  smoking  tobacco  to  the  ailing  part.  Her 
pains  were  promptly  subdued,  but  she  soon  felt  all  the  phenomena 
of  intoxication  by  nicotine,  and  did  not  recover  from  it  for  three 
days.  Poisoning  by  tobacco  generally  occurs  by  accident  or  mis- 
take. It  is  rarely  tried  criminally,  pi'obably  because  the  toxic  projD- 
erties  of  the  drug  are  not  reliable  enough.  Assassins  prefer  the 
alkaloid  itself,  the  effects  of  which  are  much  more  prompt  and  more 
terrible  than  those  of  the  plant.  By  whatever  method  it  is  admin- 
istered in  experiments,  the  animal  is  slain.  Two  drops  are  enough 
to  kill  a  large  dog ;  eight  di'ops  will  kill  a  horse  in  four  minutes. 
Under  its  effects  he  rages,  prances,  writhes,  falls  down,  and  dies 
in  convulsions.  "  This  alkaloid,"  says  Claude  Bernard,*  "  is  one 
of  the  most  vinilent  poisons  known,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  on  the 
cornea  of  an  animal  will  kill  it  instantly.  Nicotine,  apparently 
sympathetic  in  its  effects,  in  its  action  is  very  much  like  pi'ussic 
acid."  The  action  of  this  principle  is  so  subtle  that  it  can  not  be 
analj'zed  unless  the  drug  is  administered  in  minute  doses  and 
very  dilute  solutions.  There  is  then  observed  the  phenomenon — 
which  goes  far  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  one  is  habitu- 
ated to  the  use  of  tobacco — of  the  rapid  development  of  tolerance 
of  gradually  increasing  doses.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Traube,  who,  with  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  drop  of  nicotine  subcu- 
taneously  injected,  obtained  very  marked  effects  on  the  first  day. 
The  next  day,  on  the  same  animal,  it  took  a  whole  drop  to  reach 
the  same  result,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  five  drops  were  neces- 
sary. A  similar  tolerance  is  observed  in  man  for  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine ;  but  one  does  not  get  accustomed  to  digita- 
line  or  strychnine. 

When  nicotine  is  administered  in  doses  weak  enough  to  per- 
mit an  analysis  of  its  effects,  almost  the  same  phenomena  are  wit- 
nessed as  with  the  whole  plant.  In  the  cases  of  poisoning  already 
mentioned,  there  came  on  at  the  beginning  extreme  anguish  and 
agitation,  with  sensations  of  burning  heat  in  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach. Respiration  was  acceleratt?d  and  the  pulse  was  slackened  ; 
then  came  vomiting  and  purging,  vertigo,  and  faintness.  The 
face  grew  pale,  the  .skin  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  the  head 
was  confused,  and  the  patient  fell  into  a  deep  stupor,  with  cries, 
general  trembling,  and  convulsions.    This  agitation  gives  place 

*  Le90iis  sur  les  effets  des  substances  toxiques  et  midicamenteu-ses.  Paris,  1857,  p. 
397. 
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to  paralysis  and  insensibility ;  respiration  is  impeded,  the  pulse 
declines  to  a  mere  thread,  and  the  patient  dies  in  syncope. 

When  the  jiatient  resists  the  attack,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  evolution  of  the  syuii)toms  described  above  is  arrested, 
and  the  sufferer  comes  out  of  his  comatose  condition  with  a  vio- 
leut  headache,  extreme  weakness,  and  a  gastric  disturbance  which 
it  requires  a  considerable  time  to  allay. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  way  it  is  consumed.  They  have  not  been  much 
observed  except  among  smokers,  who  are  most  noticed  because  of 
their  number.  Then  their  habit  is  open ;  the  smoke  goes  every- 
where, and  it  causes  inconvenience  to  others ;  while  the  more 
discreet  snuff-taker  can  hide  his  snuff-box,  and  annoys  with  the 
smell  of  tobacco  only  those  who  come  too  near  him. 

Beginners  at  snuff-taking  require,  like  smokers,  an  apprentice- 
ship. They  begin  by  sneezing;  then  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  fossa)  becomes  accustomed  to  the  drug,  is  palled,  and  even 
finds  itself  pleasantly  tickled  by  the  ammoniacal  piquancy  and 
nicutian  jierfume  of  the  virulent  i^owder.  At  last  it  becomes  thick, 
and  with  intemperate  snuff-takers  perceives  odors  only  feebly.  It 
becomes  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammation  which  ex- 
tends to  the  pharynx  and  produces  a  slight  dry  and  characteristic 
cough.  Snuft"-takers  are  told  of  who  have  suffered  from  eruptions, 
ulcerations,  and  polypi ;  others  have  become  deaf ;  but  such  cases 
are  so  rare  and  their  etiology  is  so  doubtful  that  serious  account 
need  not  be  taken  of  them. 

The  only  phenomenon  peculiar  to  nicotine  often  observed 
among  snuff-takers  is  a  rhythmic  trembling  of  the  hands,  not  like 
that  of  old  men  or  that  of  drunkards,  l)ut  which  is  ubsorved  likewise 
in  excessive  smokers.  A  single  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bean  of 
anijina  pectoris  in  a  patient  who  was  addicted  to  an  excessive  use 
of  snuff".  But  a  solitary  case  is  not  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  habit  so  general,  and  there  is  no  need  of  pursuing  a  fugi- 
tive enemy.  Snuff-taking  is  condemned  by  fashion,  from  whoso 
decrees  there  is  no  apjioal.  Those  of  liygicne  are  not  so  impera- 
tive. 

Smoking  is  charged  by  its  opponents  with  injuring  the  health 
and  debasing  the  mind.  The  former  jiart  of  tlie  cliarge  has  a 
measure  of  foundation.  There  is  certainly  nothing  hygienic  in 
the  habit.  All  are  acquainted  with  the  troubles  that  ensue  on  the 
first  effort  to  smoke.  There  are  nau.seas,  soon  followed  by  vomit- 
ing, hi'a<lache,  vertigo,  and  a  condition  ri'sembliiig  sea-siekne.ss, 
and  much  like  the  earlier  phenomena  of  acute  jjoisoning  by  to- 
bacco. Tiiese  tnjubjes  soon  ji.iss  away, ami  after  a  fewsuccec^ding 
efforts  tlie  smoker  accustoms  himself  to  tlie  action  of  the  smoke. 
When  the  habit  is  once  accjuired,  smokers  feel  no  furtlier  incon- 
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venience ;  and  tliere  are  some  wlio  are  able  to  smoke  just  before 
sitting  down  at  the  table.  Smoking  generally  dulls  the  appetite 
and  gives  relief  against  the  pains  of  hunger.  But  after  eating  the 
desire  to  smoke  becomes  irresistible.  This  is  the  psychological 
moment ;  and  the  pleasure  we  feel  then  is  more  intense  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  day.  The  pipe  or  the  cigar  is  a  condition  of 
good  digestion  for  some  smokers,  but  in  others  it  produces  gas- 
tric troubles.  Nervous  people,  those  who  lead  a  too  sedentary  life, 
and  office  men,  especially  if  they  have  the  habit  of  smoking  before 
meals,  gradually  lose  their  appetite,  and  acquire  instead  of  it  a 
painful  anxiety  and  nausea.  Others  suffer  from  pyrosis.  There 
are  smokers  who  can  not  light  a  cigar  at  some  hours  in  the  day 
without  having  the  feeling  of  hot  iron  that  marks  that  aiiectiou. 
Nearly  all  excessive  smokers  are  dyspeptics ;  and  the  fact  is 
explained  by  the  excess  of  salivation  and  the  diminution  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  of  the  functional  energy  of  the  stomach.  Next 
after  the  digestive  troubles,  the  most  common  affections  touch  the 
respiratory  organs  and  the  heart.  Granular  pharyngitis  is  very 
common  among  persons  who  smoke  to  excess.  The  irritation  of 
the  pharynx  is  often  communicated  to  the  larynx,  and  there  results 
a  peculiar  dry  cough.  Others  feel  a  temporary  oppression  in  the 
evening  after  having  smoked  during  the  day.  A  special  form  of 
asthma  has  been  mentioned  as  caused  by  the  abuse  of  tobacco ; 
but  cases  of  it  must  be  very  rare,  for  I  have  never  observed  it, 
though  I  have  passed  my  life  among  smokers.  Affections  of  the 
heart  are  more  frequent.  Some  doctors  assert  that  one  fourth  of 
the  smokers  are  afllicted  with  palpitations  and  irregularities  of 
the  pulse.  I  do  not  know  where  such  observations  have  been 
made,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  cases  of  the  kind.  I,  as  well  as 
other  doctors,  have  met  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  chiefly  among 
persons  who  passed  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
tobacco,  and  among  those  who  have  swallowed  the  smoke  of  their 
cigars,  and  have  not  been  surprised  at  them,  because  the  smoke 
then  enters  into  the  lesser  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  vessels, 
where  it  impresses  directly  the  finest  nervous  threads  of  the  lungs 
and  the  heart,  and  its  action  induces  the  spasms  of  suffocation  that 
constitute  that  terrible  disease.  These  symptoms  are  at  first  fleet- 
ing, and  rarely  mortal ;  but,  if  the  patient  does  not  abandon  his 
habit,  they  occur  more  frequcntlj',  and  become  more  grave  till 
death  ensues  in  one  of  them.  Disasters  from  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere saturated  with  tobacco-smoke  seem  more  liable  to  occur  with 
children  than  with  grown  persons.  Staj'ing  in  smoking-rooms, 
where  the  smoke  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  one  can  hardly  see 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  is  dangerous  to  persons  sub- 
ject to  palpitations,  even  though  they  do  not  smoke.  Dr.  Tallin 
has  cited  three  facts  conclusive  as  to  this  point,  one  of  which  re- 
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lates  to  tlie  case  of  a  young  officer  who  had  given  up  tobacco  three 
months  before,  and  was  attacked  with  a  suffocation  like  angina 
2)ecioris  after  having  passed  several  nights  in  his  room  where  his 
friends  came  to  smoke  for  some  hours  every  evening.  Dr.  Gclineau 
tells  of  an  epidemic  of  angina  pecforis  among  some  sailors  who 
were  crowded  in  the  between-decks  of  a  merchant  vessel  during  a 
storm  that  made  it  necessary  to  close  all  the  hatches,  and  who 
smoked  to  pass  away  the  time.  Those  who  did  not  join  in  the 
smoking  s\ifFered  equally  w'ith  the  others,  for  they  breathed  the 
same  toxic  atmosphere. 

Pipe-smokers  are  in  danger  of  epithelioma,  or  cancer  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  tongue.  The  former  occurs  chiefly  among  persons  who 
smoke  a  very  short-stemmed  clay  pipe.  Smokers'  cancer  appears 
usually  at  the  point  where  the  hot  pipe-stem  bears  upon  the  lower 
lip,  and  on  the  side  of  the  tongue  .at  the  point  where  the  smoke 
touches  at  each  aspiration.  In  some  cases  it  begins  with  buccal 
psoriasis,  a  kind  of  thickening  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue, 
which  becomes  white,  glossy,  and  horny.  These  two  forms  of  a 
horrible  malady  are  incontestably  the  most  serious  danger  smok- 
ers incur  ;  and  the  fear  of  it  is  the  motive  that  has  impelled  the 
majority  of  conversions  from  the  habit.  The  frequency  of  them 
should  not,  however,  be  exaggerated. 

Tobacco  has  been  accused  of  contributing  to  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  by  enfeebling  the  reproductive  powers  of  men 
and  inducing  miscarriages  in  women.  The  former  part  of  the 
charge  is  founded  on  the  very  real  fact  that  the  smoking  of  to- 
bacco, while  its  influence  prevails,  appeases  all  ardor  ;  but  its  ac- 
tion is  essentially  temporary,  and  does  not  detract  from  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  smokers.  Their  families  are  as  numerous  as  those 
of  other  persons,  and  the  peoples  who  smoke  most  are  precisely 
those  who  have  the  most  children.  The  Germans  smoke  twice  as 
much  as  the  French,  and  have  five  times  as  many  children.  The 
possibility  of  tobacco  promoting  abortions  is  more  open  to  discus- 
sion, but  it  can  not  exert  any  noticeable  influence  on  the  move- 
ment of  population,  for  it  concerns  only  a  very  limited  class  of 
women — lliose  who  work  in  tobacco-factories.  Tlieso  establi.sh- 
iiKMits  have  bornt'  a  bad  reputation  in  the  past,  and  the  efl'ect  of 
life  in  tliom  upon  the  operatives  has  been  painted  in  very  dark 
colors.  All  manufactories  were  until  recently  in  a  dejdorable 
hygienic  condition.  Now  (he  rooms  are  sjiacious  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  jireserve  the  health  of  the 
operatives. 

But,  whatever  may  bo  done,  (ho  vapors  of  nicotine  can  not  Im^ 
got  rid  of  in  the  nhojis  wlierc  large  (piantities  of  tobacco  are  dried 
and  fermented,  or  where  it  is  stored  in  bales  and  casks.  Wlien 
the  leaves  are  cleaned  and  mixed,  in  ras]iingand  grinding, <lust  as 
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active  as  the  vapors  is  diffused  around.  Operatives  who  work  iu 
this  atmosphere  are  in  the  situation  of  smokers,  and  become  ha- 
bituated to  it  after  having  suffered  the  same  disorders  in  the 
beginning.  Those  who  work  in  smaller  and  insufficiently  venti- 
lated rooms  are  often  more  seriously  affected ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
workmen  enjoy  good  health.  Opinions  as  to  the  particular  effect 
of  this  employment  on  women  differ ;  but  the  prevalent  result  of 
the  discussion  appears  to  be  that  tobacco  does  not  provoke  abor- 
tion, and  has  no  mischievous  influence  on  the  health  of  women 
operatives.  Abortion  is  not  more  frequent  among  them  than 
among  other  working-women ;  and  the  weakness  and  mortality 
of  their  children  are  easily  explained  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
left  at  home  while  their  mothers  are  at  the  shop. 

Among  the  maladies  to  which  hardened  smokers  are  exposed 
is  nicotinic  amblyopia,  which  Sichel  noticed  first,  and  which  has 
been  well  studied  by  modern  ophthalmologists.  It  is  a  peculiar 
weakening  of  the  sight,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  affections 
of  the  kind  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes  away  when  the 
patient  gives  up  tobacco,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  it  ap- 
pears again  when  he  resumes  the  practice.  It  is  very  rare.  So 
is  a  paralysis  which  has  been  observed  in  Germany.  Delirium 
tremens,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hallucinations,  dementia,  preco- 
cious senility,  and  melancholia  have  been  mentioned  as  among 
the  evils  brought  on  by  tobacco.  No  doubt  smokers  have  them, 
and  many  other  diseases.  Tobacco  will  not  save  them  from  any 
of  the  ills  with  which  mankind  is  afflicted. 

Of  all  the  accusations  that  have  been  made  against  tobacco, 
that  of  blunting  the  intellect  is  the  most  cruel  to  smokers.  But 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  it  is  not  formidable.  That  most  fre- 
quently encountered  is  obtained  from  statistics  that  show  that  in 
institutions  for  public  instruction  smokers  stand  lower  in  their 
classes  than  other  pupils.  Decaisne  has  shown  this  for  the  French 
lyc^es;  MM.  Bartillon,  G.  Dor^,  and  Elie  Joubert,  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  Dr.  Coustan,  for  the  Normal  and 
Naval  Schools  and  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads.  The  demon- 
stration is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  smoking  piapils  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  others  be- 
cause they  are  idle  and  find  in  tobacco  an  auxiliary  to  their  indo- 
lence and  a  relief  from  its  consequent  ennui.  Probably,  if  the 
investigation  had  been  pushed  further,  it  would  have  been  found 
that  the  same  pupils  are  those  whose  general  condiict  leaves  most 
to  be  desired,  and  who  are  most  frequently  punished.  Discussion 
of  this  charge  brings  up  an  international  comparison  that  is  not 
favorable  to  its  validity.  There  is  a  people  north  of  the  Rhine, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  with  whom  the  use  of  to- 
bacco has  almost  become  an  institution.    They  consume  a  half 
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more  than  we  (the  French),  and  yet  we  have  to  admit  that  these 
Germans  are  not  as  dull  as  they  should  bo  by  the  theory,  that  they 
do  not  cut  a  bad  figure  in  the  scientific  world,  and  that  they  hold 
a  itrejHinderant  position  in  Europe.  A  more  speciuu.s  argument 
than  this  is  one  which  the  detractors  of  tobacco  draw  from  the 
enfeeblerticnt  of  memory  which  many  observers  pretend  to  have 
remarked.  This  would  \>('  a  .serious  matter  if  the  charge  was 
sustained  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  Instances  have 
been  related  in  good  faith,  it  is  true,  of  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  their  moniories  through  the  use  of  tobacco ;  but  my 
impression  is,  that  the  loss  can  be  more  properly  attributed  to 
advancing  age. 

I  have  no  thought  of  writing  an  apologj'  for  tobacco,  or  of  ask- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Jean  Nicot.  Smoking  is  a  batl 
habit  for  everybody,  especially  for  women  and  cliildren.  But  be- 
cause tobacco  is  a  grand  culprit  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
painted  blacker  than  it  is.  If  we  exaggerate  its  faults  and  attrib- 
ute imaginary  ones  to  it,  we  run  the  risk  of  wholly  missing  our 
aim.  In  fact,  children  whom  we  are  trying  to  preserve  from  it, 
when  they  see  smokers  around  them  able-lx  kHihI  and  sparkling  with 
wit,  are  disposed  to  think  wo  are  deceiving  them  when  we  hold  up 
tliis  bugbear  before  them,  and  will  come  to  not  believing  the  real 
evils  of  the  bad  habit  again.st  which  we  are  trying  to  fortify  them. 

Last  to  be  considered  is  the  pliilosopliical  side  of  tlie  question  : 
AVhat  is  the  motive  that  impels  so  many  j)ersons  to  contract  an 
inconvenient,  expensive,  and  unhealthy  habit  ?  Tlie  j>roblem  is  in- 
soluble to  persons  who  do  not  smoke.  "  I  can  never  comprehend,"' 
lately  said  a  professor  of  hygiene,  "  the  enjoyment  one  can  feel  iu 
converting  his  mouth  into  a  chimney-flue."  Dupuytren  called  the 
habit  of  smoking  the  ignoble  jileasure  of  i>oi.soning  one's  self  and 
others.  This  is  not  8urj)rising ;  but  it  is  more  so  that  smokers 
theiMselvcs  can  not  account  for  the  fact.  The  general  opinion  is, 
tiial  we  begin  to  smoke  to  imitate  ollier.s,and  continue  it  by  habit, 
as  a  distraction,  or  means  of  dis|)olling  mnui.  "  The  boy  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  beginning  to  smoke,"  s;iys  M.  Dunia.«,  "  does 
not  seek  a  cerebral  t'xcitejnent  in  tlie  new  habit  anymore  than  one 
wlio  is  beginning  to  drink.  Ho  simply  imitates  the  bearded  ix>r- 
Hons  whom  he  sees  with  tlie  ]>ipe  or  cigar  in  their  moutlis.  It  is 
to  him  one  of  the  signs  of  the  virility  to  wliiih  lie  aspires.  It  is 
the  nosiest  way  for  him  to  make  himself  believe  that  lie  is  nln<(Mly 
a  man,  and  to  make  the  public  lielieve  it."  Tliis  is  tnie,  but  few 
smokers  can  find  any  traces  of  this  feeling  in  their  recollections  ; 
but  wliil((  the  desire  of  afllrniing  one's  virility  and  doing  like  oth- 
ers may  explain  the  first  (-ssays  in  the  face  of  tlie  pains  that  attend 
tliem,  it  does  not  a<'coiint  for  the  irresistibleattriM'tionof  the  habit 
once  formed  and  the  rea<linesM  with  which  it  cstjiblishew  it,'«elf. 
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The  customs  and  tastes  of  populations  and  the  fashions  change 
and  give  place  to  others  that  disappear  in  tlieir  turn,  after  having 
inspired  the  same  infatuation  in  us ;  but  the  habit  of  smoking  goes 
on  increasing,'over  all  obstacles.  The  earliest  adepts  of  the  prac- 
tice braved  anathemas  and  persecutions,  and  some  of  them  pun- 
ishments. The  smokers  of  to-day  do  not  have  to  make  the  same 
struggles,  but  many  of  them  endure  troubles  that  compromise  their 
health  rather  than  abandon  the  practice,  and  among  these  are  men 
of  energy  and  intelligence,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  in  this  passion  something  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  a  mechanical  habit.  "  The  particular  intoxication 
caused  by  tobacco,"  says  M.  Dumas, "  must  have  irresistible  attrac- 
tions for  an  intoxicant  of  so  recent  discovery,  the  initiation  into 
■which  is  so  painful,  to  have  overtaken  wine,  old  as  the  world." 
The  charm  of  tobacco-intoxication  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is  in 
the  soothing,  says  M.  Fay ;  it  is  an  anaesthesia  that  has  become 
necessary,  says  M.  Richet ;  it  is  a  state  of  torpor  which  conduces 
to  revelry,  say  others.  Tolstoi  maintains  that  it  is  nothing  of 
this  kind,  but  the  desire  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience ;  and, 
confounding  tobacco  with  alcohol  and  opium,  the  Russian  roman- 
cist  envelops  them  both  in  the  same  anathema.  In  explanation 
of  his  view  he  has  recourse  to  a  theory  known  in  physiology  as 
that  of  duality,  or  human  dynamism.  During  his  conscious  life, 
Tolstoi  says,  man  has  freqiient  occasion  to  recognize  in  himself 
two  distinct  beings :  one  blind  and  sensitive,  the  other  enlight- 
ened and  thinking.  The  former  eats,  drinks,  rests,  sleeps,  repro- 
duces, and  moves,  like  a  machine  wound  up  for  a  certain  time. 
The  other,  the  thinking  and  enlightened,  imited  with  the  sensitive 
one,  does  not  act  by  itself,  but  only  controls  and  appraises  the  con- 
duct of  the  former  one,  helping  it  effectively  if  it  approves,  and 
remaining  neutral  in  the  contrary  case.  This  spiritual  but  pow- ' 
erless  being  plays  in  human  psychology  the  part  of  the  compass 
of  the  ship,  of  which  the  other  being  is  the  helmsman.  The  last 
can  follow  the  directions  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  he  can  pay  no 
attention  to  them  ;  he  is  even  able,  when  its  warnings  annoj'  him, 
to  disarrange  his  compass.  Weak  and  timorous  persons  have  re- 
course to  the  last  expedient.  They  stifle  their  conscience,  and,  in 
order  to  do  so,  use  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

Count  Tolstoi's  theory  can  not  be  sustained.  It  has  one  par- 
ticularly weak  point  in  the  similarity  which  the  author  assumes 
between  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  of  alcohol.  Not  one  of  the 
personages  whom  the  translator  of  his  work  consulted  protested 
against  this  confusion,  and  still  it  is  false  and  deceitful.  The  Rus- 
sian's paradox  may  be  applied,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  drunkenness. 
We  do  sometimes  get  drunk  to  forget,  to  stupefy  ourselves,  and 
it  is  a  detestable  means.    Rogues  and  criminals  all  do  it ;  they 
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drink  often  to  give  themselves  heart,  murderers  especially  ;  while 
there  is  not  a  case  known,  as  M.  Aurelian  Schole  has  observed,  of 
a  crime  committed  with  pipe  or  cigar  iu  the  mouth.  The  author 
himself  confesses  that  he  dulled  his  conscience  with  tobacco  for  a 
long  time.  It  had  not,  it  is  trui',  many  reproaches  to  address  to 
him.  Sometimes  it  reproved  him  for  idleness,  or  admoni.shed  him 
for  a  neglect,  or  a  want  of  punctuality,  or  an  excess  of  passion  in 
wliich  he  had  not  measured  his  tone.  To  quench  his  remorse  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  all  was  forgotten.  If  tobacco  had  never  com- 
mitted worse  misdeeds,  nobody,  I  believe,  would  have  thought  of 
quarreling  with  it. 

Other  modes  of  voluntary  intoxication  have  the  common  char- 
acteristic of  deranging  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense.  Hashish 
produces  liallucinations  and  delirium,  and  jdunges  persons  into  a 
condition  like  madness.  Opium  puts  to  slei-p,  and  procures  for 
some  persons  agreeable  dreams ;  but  one  becomes  quickly  habitu- 
ated to  it,  the  doses  have  to  be  increased,  all  the  functions  flag, 
and  the  opium-smoker  falls  into  a  condition  of  inanity,  at  times 
interrupted  by  fits  of  homicidal  furor.  Morphinomaniacs  do  not 
suffer  the  same  perversion  of  mind,  but  they  become  false,  dis- 
simulating, indiffereut  to  all  that  is  foreign  to  their  passion,  ex- 
tending to  family  feeling  and  even  to  honor.  Their  health  is  in- 
jured more  quickly  than  by  opium-smoking,  and  their  life  is 
shortened  as  much.  Alcoholism  is  still  worse.  I  have  studied  its 
effects  in  all  their  phases  in  another  work,  and  will  not  repeat 
my  conclusions  now.  It  is  suflicient  to  recollect  that  the  ignoble 
and  degrading  vice  attacks  nations  in  all  their  vital  forces;  fami- 
lies in  their  honor,  fortune,  and  prosperity;  that  it  peoples  hospi- 
tals, insane  asylums,  and  prisons  ;  and  costs  France  a  milliard  and 
a  half  of  francs  a  year. 

Tobacco  can  bo  reproached  with  no  such  mischief.  It  has 
never  led  tho  reason  iistray,  destroyed  the  will,  or  pervert^xl  the 
sensibility  of  any  one.  The  most  hardened  smoker  enjoys  at  all 
times  tho  most  jxTfect  clearness  of  mind.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  ho  is  under  tho  influence  of  nicotine  he  talks,  rea-«:ons,  stud- 
ios, and  works  with  a  fro(>dom  of  tlK)Uglit  that  i)r»)ves  that  his  in- 
telligence hius  not  received  any  hiirm.  One  might  say  that  tobacco 
had  di.sengageil  liim  from  physical  imjiressions,  and  that,  lus  Dr. 
Richet  says,  it  mollifies  the  sensibility  of  tho  organs  only  to  l(>avo 
the  psychieal  functions  gre.-iter  freedom  of  evolution. 

There  is  another  characteristic  difl'erence  between  tobacco  and 
other  voluntary  poisons.  A  person  can  break  up  tlie  hnbit  of 
using  toli.icco,  while  alcoholism  and  morphinoniania  are  almost 
incurable.  At  the  end  of  my  long  career  1  can  not  recolh-ct  having 
witnessed  more  than  two  or  three  cures  from  alcoholism,  and  I 
can  not  aflirm  that  they  would  have  been  iHTinanent  if  the  sub- 
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jects  liad  been  exposed  to  new  temptations.  Morphiuomaniacs 
are  absolutely  incurable  unless  they  are  interned.  Smokers,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  correct  themselves  when  they  wish  to.  They 
only  need  a  firm  will.  We  see  persons  every  day  who  have  done 
this ;  and  since  the  troubles  caused  by  tobacco  have  boon  more 
definitely  known  we  see  many  men  giving  it  up  of  their  own 
accord  as  they  advance  in  age.  The  habit  is  so  completely  lost 
that  after  a  few  years  the  reformed  victim  can  find  himself  in  a 
company  of  smokers  without  feeling  a  desire  to  imitate  them ; 
and  if  he  is  moved  to  light  a  cigar  he  will  not  find  the  pleasure  of 
the  old  days  in  it.* 

I  miglit  stop  here ;  but  I  will  not  finish  this  article  without 
giving  my  own  explanation  of  the  fascination  of  tobacco.  It  is 
probably  no  better  than  the  others,  and  I  will  not  try  to  impose 
it  on  any  one. 

Men  have  at  all  times  eagerly  sought  for  substances  that  would 
act  on  their  nervous  sj'stem.  The  tendency  is  general,  and  is  ex- 
clusively human.  To  escape  real  life  and  the  drudgery  of  daily 
occupations,  to  live  in  dream-land,  in  an  ideal  world  which  the 
imagination  can  people  at  its  will,  and  can  embellish  with  its 
illusions,  have  irresistible  charms  to  some  minds.  In  obedience 
to  this  dangerous  seduction  they  involuntarily  seek  the  dreams  of 
opium  and  hashish,  the  intoxication  of  ether  and  chloral,  or  the 
grosser  drunkenness  of  alcohol.  The  weak  yield  unresistingly  to 
their  inclination,  and  pass  into  the  degrading  excesses  which  I 
have  reviewed.  Tobacco  offers  no  such  seductions  and  is  attended 
with  no  such  dangers.  Its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  weak 
and  wholly  special.  It  does  not  put  to  sleep,  but  it  calms  and 
mollifies  the  sensibility  of  the  organs.  It  causes  an  agreeable  tor- 
por, during  which  thought  continues  lucid,  and  the  capacity  for 
work  is  not  diminished.  Such  is  the  attraction  it  exercises,  and 
which  causes  it  to  be  sought  for  by  so  many  thinkers  and  stu- 
dents. Tobacco  is  to  them  a  help  in  mental  labor.  When  fatigue 
begins  and  the  need  of  a  moment's  rest  is  felt ;  when  the  thought 
fails  to  present  itself  with  the  usual  exactness,  and  the  mind  hesi- 
tates over  the  shape  to  give  it,  the  student,  writer,  or  investigator 
stops,  lights  his  pipe,  and  soon,  by  favor  of  this  pleasant  narcotic, 
the  thought  appears  clear  and  limpid  through  the  bluish  cloud  in 
which  the  smoker  has  enveloped  himself. 

I  should  make  a  wrong  impression  if  I  left  it  to  bo  believed 
that  I  thought  tobacco  necessary  to  mental  labor.  It  becomes  so 
only  for  those  who  have  contracted  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  they 


*  The  tian.-ilator  of  this  article  was  an  inveterate  smoker  till  the  summer  of  1868.  One 
evening  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  not  smoke  that  evening.  That  is  all  the  rcaolulion 
he  ever  took  ;  but  he  has  never  smoked  or  desired  to  smoke  since. 
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can  divorce  themselves  fronj  it  without  losing  their  capacity.    As 
a  whole.  ■  is  harmless  t<>  the  mind,  hut  it  may  ha\  • 

ehievous  <•  on  the  health,  and  may  cause  serious  >; 

We  should  not  advise  any  one  to  use  it,  and  should  try  to  keep 
women  and  children  from  doin^  so.     In  taking;  up  this  jmrt  of  its 
programme,  and  in  afliliatinii;  itself  with  teachers  of  all  {jradif*, 
the  Society  against  the  Abuse  of  Tobacco  has  {x-rformed  real  serv- 
ice; but  it  has  tried  to  gain  its  end  by  exa  us  that  can 
only  comjiromisc  it.     It  is  of  no  use,  ami  w<'..  ibor  lost,  to 
try  to  convert  a<lult  smokers  so  long  as  they  exiJerience  no  incon- 
venionee  from   the  haliit.     As  soon  as  they  begin  to  f.    ' 
troubles,  and  have  reached  an  age  when  the  troubles  ma) 
grave,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exjKising  themselves  should 
be  describe<l  to  them  without  extenuating  them,  but  with'  ' 
ing  the  picture  blacker.     If  dangerous  afTwtions  are  tin 
like  angina  jKcloris,  or  injuries  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  a  decisive 
course  must  be  taken,  and  the  immediate  and  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  cigarette  and  pipe  insisted  ujM>n,  for  exi>irience  has 
taught  that  there  can  be  no  gradual  leaving  off. —  Trttuslat* d  for 
TJit  Popular  Scii  tier  Monthly  from  (he  Ri  vui  ih.s  Diux  Motiih.s. 
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Bv  M.  CH.VBLES  HE.NUY. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  mineral  compounds  are  odor- 
ous. It  is  enough  to  mention,  jls  illustrations  of  the  fact, 
the  sulphure(e<l  hydrogen  odor  <»f  rotten  eggs,  and  the  scent  of  hy- 
<lrocyanic  acid  which  emanates  from  bitter  almonds.  Although 
perfume.s,  or  plea-sant  smells,  are  organic  <ir  carbon  comiKUinds, 
the  distinction  lietween  organic  and  inorganic  may  Ik'  considered 
artificial,  since  the  ]irincipal  organic  bixlies  can  be  obtaincnl  liy  the 
combination  of  such  simple  mineral  elements  n»  carlK>n.  oxygen, 
hydr«>gen,  and  nitrogen.  t>n  the  gradual  complication  of  synthe- 
ses of  this  kind  .M.  Herthelot,  who  has  made  more  of  them  than 
any  other  chemist,  has  basinl  acla.''sifica1ion  of  organic  comj^'unds 
into  eigiit  cat4>gori«s.  Wt-  have  first,  hyilrocirbons.  formed  of  the 
two  elements — iicelyleno,  f«»rmene,  iMMiRcne,  tur|H'ntine,  styrolene, 
etc.  Till' btMlies  com|M>sed  of  three  i-h-ments — ^'arbon.  h\ 
and  oxygen — are  dividt^l  among  f<iur  categoritv*.  We  diM  ,, 
iM'twet-n  the  alcohols,  which  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
ikcids  to  form  i-thers  with  tlv  ition  of  the  elemen' 

it-r  \  the  al"ii'hy<leH,  which  in-  ■  d  at  the  exiwaw  of  i 

li"]x.  with  the  loHM  of  hydr«.>gen,  among  which  are  the  essonoe  of 
bitter  almond*  and    the  ewK'Uce  of  cinnamon;   the  acids,  like 
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acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  which  can  unite  with  bases  and  form 
salts ;  and  the  ethers,  the  results  of  the  association  of  alcohols, 
acids,  or  other  alcohols,  among  which  are  the  oils  of  the  onion  and 
of  mustard.  Among  quaternary  comjiounds  we  have  the  alkaloids 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  alcohols  with  ammonia  or  other  alka- 
lies, amides  formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  and  acids  with  the 
separation  of  the  elements  of  water;  and  the  metallic  radical 
compounds  which  are  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  metals  on  some 
of  the  ethers. 

Perfumes  are,  in  general,  binary  or  ternary  compounds  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen to  those  of  carbon  diminishes  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  an- 
other class  of  products  very  rich  in  hydrogen  which  are  called  the 
fatty  series,  while  this  class  of  products,  less  rich  in  hydrogen,  is 
called  the  aromatic  series.  Is  there  any  relation  between  odor  and 
chemical  composition  ?  An  English  physiologist,  Mr.  John  Berry 
Haycraft,  in  his  studies  of  the  savors  and  odors,  and  savors  of  the 
principal  compounds  of  each  natural  family  of  bodies,  particular- 
ly of  compounds  of  the  family  oxygen,  sulphur,  chromium,  sele- 
nium, molybdenum,  tellurium,  didymium,  tungsten,  and  uranium, 
has  observed  modifications  in  odor  corresponding  with  increase  in 
atomic  weights.  For  example,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  hydrogen 
selenido,  and  hydrogen  telluride  smell  like  rotten  eggs.  The  com- 
pounds of  elements  of  this  family  with  methyl  and  ethyl  have  an 
alliaceous  odor.  So  with  the  family  chlorine,  bromine,  and  io- 
dine ;  the  acids  which  these  bodies  form  with  hydrogen  and  their 
compounds  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and  ethylene  have  similar  odors, 
so  that  some  among  them  seem  to  share  them  with  their  neigh- 
bors ;  bromoform,  for  example,  having  a  similar  odor  with  chloro- 
form and  iodoform.  Passing  to  the  organic  series,  Mr.  Haycraft 
observes  in  the  monatomic  alcohols  a  modification  of  odor  corre- 
sponding with  variations  in  atomic  weight.  Methyl  alcohol,  for 
instance,  has  a  weak  odor  of  alcohol ;  ethyl  alcohol  has  the  typical 
alcoholic  odor ;  propylic  alcohol  has  both  an  alcoholic  odor  and 
a  special  smell ;  isobutylic,  amylic,  and  octylic  alcohols  pro- 
gressivelj'  lose  the  alcoholic  odor  and  acquire  as  against  it  a  spe- 
cial scent.  The  same  facts  are  remarked  in  the  fatty  acids  and 
hydrocarbons. 

Similar  odors  may  be  furnished  by  bodies  without  likeness  in 
chemical  composition.  Arsenic  in  oxidizing  disengages  vapors 
that  have  the  odor  of  garlic.  Nitrobenzene,  benzoic  aldehyde, 
and  prussic  acid  smell  much  alike.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
emeralds  pounded  and  ground  several  hours  a  day  for  three  weeks 
had  emitted  a  well-defined  odor  of  violets.  The  fact  has  been 
verified ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
manipulation  or  to  organic  substances  that  have  been  released  by 
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tlie  trituration.  Sulphuric  acid,  combined  witli  distilled  water, 
disengages  a  pungent  odor  resembling  that  of  musk.  The  odor 
of  musk  is  brought  out  in  a  great  many  reactions.  The  nitrate 
derivatives  of  aromatic  substances  smell  of  it ;  artificial  musk  and 
natural  miisk  have  no  chemical  resemblance.  So  alcohols  chemi- 
cally identical,  but  of  difEerent  derivation,  do  not  behave  alike 
with  essential  oils.  As  odor  is  thus  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  chemical  constitution,  it  must  depend  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  particles,  a  property  which  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  discover  by  any  known  chemical  processes. 

A  few  eminent  chemists,  following  Dalton,  Avogadro,  and  Am- 
pere, have  tried  to  make  up  for  this  impossibility  by  hypothesis, 
and  have  taken  up  the  great  problem  of  predicting  and  explain- 
ing chemical  combinations  and  isomerics.  Their  theories,  called 
atomic,  have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  original  memoirs  and 
taught  in  most  of  the  text-books.  Whatever  may  be  their  scien- 
tific value,  the  aids  they  give  him  in  retaining  and  recollecting 
the  formulas  present  incontestable  advantages  to  the  student. 
The  applications  of  them  to  the  study  of  the  aromatic  series  are 
famous. 

The  radical  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  and  of  all  the 
other  compounds  is  benzene,  a  body  composed  of  six  atoms  of  car- 
bon and  six  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  reagent, 
and  we  substitute  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  another  simple  body 
or  a  group  of  atoms,  whichever  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  the  sub- . 
stitution  may  bear  upon,  we  obtain  a  single  product ;  whence  it  is 
concluded  that  each  atom  of  carbon  is  united  to  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, and  that  a  symmetrical  exchange  can  take  place  of  the  atoms 
of  carbon  among  their  valencies.  A  German  chemist,  Herr  Ke- 
kuM,  has  tried  to  express  these  peculiarities  by  a  hexagonal  scheme 
which  has  still  some  lack  of  symmetry,  and  M.  Ladenbourg  has 
substituted  a  prismatic  scheme  for  it.  In  this  figure  the  six 
atoms  of  carbon  of  the  benzene  occupy  the  summits  of  a  trian- 
gular prism,  each  one  being  united  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
exchanging  the  three  valencies  that  are  left  it  with  the  three  next 
atoms  of  carbon  by  the  three  edges  which  meet  at  the  summit. 
The  perfect  symmetry  of  this  scheme  is  well  expressed  in  the  sim- 
ple construction  of  the  figure.  But  usually,  for  greater  conven- 
ience, the  hexagonal  construction  is  adopted,  and  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  represented 
by  figures  in  which  the  more  or  less  complex  lateral  chains  are 
joined,  and  which  ofEer  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  being 
closed  chains — that  is,  of  alwaj-s  returning  to  their  starting-point. 
What  the  atomic  theories  have  taught  us  concerning  odor  is  lim- 
ited to  this  singular  and  so  far  unfruitful  representation;  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  still  muto  concerning  the  real  structure  of 
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the  molecular  edifice.  The  efforts  which  have  been  recently  made 
to  fill  this  void  are  more  difficult  to  expound  and  follow  than 
fruitful  in  applications. 

Six  methods  of  extracting  perfumes  are  known :  The  first  is  ex- 
pression, by  means  of  a  special  press,  which  is  applicable  without 
too  great  loss  to  fruit-skins  rich  in  essential  oils,  such  as  orange 
and  citron  peel,  previously  grated.  Another  method  is  that  of 
distillation,  which  consists  in  heating  flowers  with  water  in  a 
boiler.  The  essential  oil  is  volatilized  and  is  condensed  with  the 
vapor  of  water  in  a  worm  and  a  Florentine  receiver.  The  water 
usually  goes  to  the  bottom  and  the  oil  floats.  The  oils  of  neroli, 
rose,  patchouli,  geranium,  lavender,  caraway,  etc.,  are  obtained  in 
this  way.  This  process  is  not  applicable  to  the  delicate  perfumes 
of  the  mignonette  and  the  violet;  a7id  for  them  recourse  is  had 
to  maceration  of  the  flowers  in  animal  fats  or  mineral  oils,  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  odorous  substances,  and  are  then 
washed  in  alcohol.  The  flowers  are  usually  heated  in  the  fat  or 
the  oil  for  a  variable  number  of  hours.  For  perfumes  which  can 
not  endure  a  high  temperature  the  petals  are  placed  between  two 
frames  of  glass  coated  with  fat.  This  is  the  process  of  enfleurage. 
The  pneumatic  process,  which  consists  in  causing  a  current  of 
perfumed  air  or  carbonic  acid  to  be  absorbed  by  coatings  of  lard 
on  glass  plates,  apjiears  not  to  have  given  satisfactory  results. 
Another  process  consists  in  dissolving  perfumes  in  very  volatile 
liquids  like  sulphuret  of  carbon,  chloroform,  naphtha,  ether,  or 
chloride  of  methyl,  and  volatilizing  the  solvents,  which  can  be 
done  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  vacuum.  The  last  method  has 
given  very  satisfactory  results  iu  the  extreme  delicacy  and  great 
accuracy  of  its  returns. 


Scries. 


Types. 


Secondary  odors  of  the  same  series. 


Rose 

Jasmin 

Orange 

Tuberose 

Violaceous 

Balsamic 

Spicy 

Caryophyllaceous 

Camphor   

Sandal 

Citrine 

Herbaceous 

Mint 

Anise 

Almond 

Musky 

Amber 

Fruit 


The  rose 

The  jasmin 

Orange  flower,  or  neroli 

Tuberose 

Violet 

Vunilla 

Cinnamon 

Clove 

Camphor 

Sandal-wood 

Citron 

Lavender  

Peppermint 

Anise 

Bitter  almonds 

Musk 

Ambergris. 

Pear 


Geranium,  eglantine,  palissander. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  ylaiig-ylang. 

Acacia,  syring.i,  orange  leaf. 

Lily,  jonquil,  narcissus,  hyacinth. 

Ciussis,  iris,  mignonette. 

Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  benzoin, 

storax,  tonka  bean,  heliotrope. 
Nutmeg,  mace,  allspice. 
Pink. 

Rosemary,  patchouli. 
Vetivert,  cedar. 

Or.inge,  bergamot,  cedrat,  lime  fruit. 
Aspic,  thyme,  wild  thyme,  marjoram. 
Wild  mint,  basil,  sage. 
Anise  -  seed,    caraway,    dill,    fennel, 

coriander. 
Laurel,  nut,  mirbanc. 
Civet,  musk-mallows. 

Apple,  pineapple,  quince. 
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Numerous  classifications  of  odors  have  been  proposed.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  quote  any  rational  classification.  The 
natural  way  is  to  group  around  a  type,  in  successive  series,  odors 
which  resemble  one  another.  Eugene  Rimmer  has  tried  to  do 
this  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  author  observes  that  it  would  be  hard  to  arrange  in  any 
of  these  series  certain  peculiar  odors  like  that  of  wintergreen,  or 
salicylate  of  methyl  and  magnolia.  Notwithstanding  the  uncer- 
tainties attending  the  arrangement,  we  must  apparently  depend 
upon  classifications  based  upon  this  j)rinciple  for  a  guide  in  the 
study  of  odors. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  the  propagation  of  an  odor  is 
that  it  consists  in  an  emission  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  particles. 
This  emission  is  allied  for  these  three  states  of  matter  to  the 
property  called  diffusion,  which  consists  in  the  reciprocal  pene- 
tration at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  of  the  particles  of  two  or 
more  bodies  among  one  another;  and  also  for  solids  and  liquids 
to  the  propertj^  called  volatility,  or  the  rajiidity  of  evaporation. 

But  little  is  known  concerning  the  diffusion  of  solids.  If  we 
heat  to  a  high  temperature  a  porcelain  crucible  within  a  crucible 
of  plumbago,  the  plumbago  will  penetrate  the  porcelain  to  a 
depth  varying  according  to  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  M. 
Pellat  has  shown,  by  delicate  measures  of  quantities  of  electricity, 
that  metallic  surfaces  placed  parallel  to  one  another  a  few  tenths 
of  a  millimetre  apart,  reciprocally  exchange  their  outer  surfaces, 
as  if  they  emitted  a  little  of  their  own  substance  to  each  other. 
When  the  influence  ceases,  the  surfaces  gradually  lose  their 
foreign  coatings,  and  return  slowly  to  their  jirimary  condition. 

The  diffusion  of  liquids  is  easily  observed.  It  can  be  wit- 
nessed by  introducing,  with  a  pipette,  into  a  vessel  under  water 
a  colored  liquid,  red  wine,  for  example.  The  wine,  being  lighter 
than  water,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  does  not  color  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  water  till  after  one  or  two  days.  There  is  doubtless 
in  the  complicated  difl'usion  of  liquids  a  kind  of  chemical  action 
related  to  the  movements  on  water  of  camphor  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  diffusible  substances.  If  we  put  a  bit  of  camphor 
on  tlie  surface  of  water,  it  at  once  turns  round  and  moves  in 
every  direction.  If  a  drop  of  oil  is  let  fall  on  the  same  surface, 
the  movements  will  cease  immediately.  The  motion  arises  from 
the  diffusion  of  cam])h()r  in  a  liquid  form  on  the  surface  of  water. 
When,  after  the  surface  is  saturated,  there  is  no  more  diffusion, 
tlio  motions  cease.  Tliey  also  cease  when  two  currents  are  pro- 
duced by  dilTerent  bodies  in  ojiposite  directions.  That  there  is  a 
liquid  diffusion  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  wlion  flic  camplior  is 
placed  on  a  float  of  pith,  or  on  tlie  polished  surface  of  mercury, 
there  is  no  movement.     So,  if  ;i  bit  of  canqilior  is  jiuf  into  a  large 
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saucer  povered  witli  a  tliin  la3'er  of  water,  tlie  water  immediately 
retires,  sometimes  for  several  centimetres,  before  the  odorous 
substaiici'.  The  laws  of  tho  diffusion  of  liquids  maybe  summa- 
rized by  sayiug  that  the  rapidity  depends  on  the  nature  of  tho 
substance,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  solution,  and  augments  as  the  temperature  rises.  Graham's 
dialyzer  is  based  on  the  very  feeble  diffusibility  of  certain  sub- 
stances, like  tho  gums,  and  the  great  diffusibility  of  certain 
crystalline  substances,  like  salt.  It  is  simply  a  vessel,  tho  bottom 
of  which  is  formed  of  a  leaf  of  parchment  paper,  that  lets  tho  dif- 
fusible substances  pass  into  the  water  around  it  and  holds  the 
others. 

Tho  diffusion  of  gases  and  vapors,  which  is  more  important  in 
questions  of  smell,  is  subject  to  laws  which  have  been  only  ap- 
proximately determined.  A  glass  tube  about  a  metre  long  is 
used,  divided  perpendicularly  to  its  length  by  a  thin  metallic  par- 
tition, which  can  be  made  to  slide  between  two  perforated  glasses. 
A  gas  is  introduced  into  each  of  the  separated  halves  of  the  tube  ; 
the  supply-cocks  are  closed,  the  partition  is  lifted  out,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  tube  are  put  in  communication ;  a  half-hour  later 
the  partition  is  shut,  and  the  gaseous  mixture  contained  in  each 
of  the  compartments  is  analyzed.  Mr.  Loschmidt  has  in  this  way 
found  the  mathematical  rule  for  the  measure  of  the  diffusion  of 
different  gases,  one  within  the  other. 

The  volatility  of  a  liquid  is  expressed  by  the  weight  of  that 
liquid  which  evaporates  per  second  and  per  square  millimetre  at 
a  given  temperature.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  that  this  weight 
is  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  va- 
por at  that  temperature  over  the  tension  which  it  has  in  the  air; 
and  this  weight  varies  inversely  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  ac- 
cording to  a  law  special  for  each  liquid.  Evaporation  may,  there- 
fore, give  us  valuable  information  concerning  the  purity  of  the 
odor,  and  spare  us,  in  mauy  cases,  the  delicate  i)roblem  of  deter- 
mining tho  maximum  tension  which  is  so  important  a  character- 
istic of  substances.  A  special  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the 
rapid  measurement  of  volatility. 

Tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  relative  volatility  of 
different  perfumes,  of  the  substances  used  for  adulterating  them, 
and  of  the  adulterations,  by  means  of  which  a  convenient  method 
is  afforded  for  tho  detection  of  frauds. 

The  influence  of  different  physical  forces  on  the  disengagement 
of  odor  has  been  studied ;  and  possible  relations  between  the 
colors  of  tlowers  and  the  intensity  of  their  perfumes  have  been 
inquired  into.  It  has  been  found  that  white  flowers  represent  the 
largest  number  of  odoriferous  species,  and  after  them  come  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  blue.    The  order  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
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emission  of  calorific  force.  Flowers  whicli  by  their  colpr  emit 
the  most  heat,  also  emit  the  most  perfume. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  color  of  sub- 
stances on  their  power  of  absorbing  odors  differ  a  little  from 
these :  white,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  blue  absorb  odors  in  a  de- 
creasing order,  or  rather  emit  them  in  an  increasing  one.  These 
colors  represent  decreasing  luminous  powers. 

Ozone  develops  the  energy  of  essential  oils,  and  perfumes  in 
turn  determine  by  their  oxidation  in  the  air  the  production  of 
ozone.  This  is  a  matter  of  hygienic  significance,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  ozone  being  favorable  to  health,  we  have  a  means  at  hand 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  it  by  surrounding  ourselves  with  fra- 
grant substances  and  flowers. 

Heat  favors  the  volatilization  of  perfumes,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  beds  of  flowers  are  sometimes  inodorous  in  the  bright 
sunlight  which  are  fragrant  in  the  shade.  Some  essences  need  a 
high  temperature  for  the  production  of  their  full  eilect ;  while 
others,  to  have  their  delicacy  fully  appreciated,  require  the  cool- 
ness of  the  evening.  This  principle  may  account  for  apparent 
differences  of  tastes  among  the  people  of  different  countries.  The 
odors  of  many  substances  are  not  of  equal  strength  in  different 
climates.  Prof.  Tyndall  believes  that  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  absorbing  power  of  different  odorous  vapors  for 
radiant  heat.  He  perfumed  small  paper  cylinders  by  dipidng  them 
by  one  end  in  an  aromatic  oil,  and  then  jjlaced  them  in  a  glass 
tube,  which  communicated,  through  a  stop-cock,  with  a  tube  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  produced.  The  air,  according  as  it  has  been 
perfumed  with  one  substance  or  another,  discloses  to  the  galva- 
nometer an  absorbing  power,  which,  air  at  the  \isual  ]iress\ire  l>oing 
taken  as  one,  varies  from  thirty  for  patchouli,  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  for  anise-seed.  These  results  are,  unfortunately, 
not  exact,  for  no  account  is  taken  in  them  of  the  tensions  of  the 
odorous  vapors,  which  certainly  vary,  though  they  are  probably 
of  very  small  absolute  value. 

Messrs.  Nichols  and  Bailey  have  compared  the  smelling  powers 
of  men  and  women.  Having  made  measured  solutions  of  a  num- 
ber of  essential  oils,  a  series  of  flasks  was  prepared  so  that  the 
solution  in  each  succeeding  one  should  be  only  half  as  strong  as 
that  in  the  preceding  one.  The  flasks  were  "  shuflled,"  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiment  wore  called  upon  to  rearrange  them  in  the 
order  of  concentration  of  the  solutions.  The  smelling  power  of 
women  appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  less  delicate  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  scent  of  the  dog  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Romanes  has  shown  that,  b}-  fastening  a  slieet  of  paper  to  the 
shoes,  the  odor  may  be  masked,  and  the  dog  prevented  from 
following  the  track  of  his  master ;  but  that  a  contact  with  the 
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ground  of  a  few  square  millimetres  is  enough  to  enable  the  dog 
to  follow  the  scent.  In  birds,  the  sense  of  smell  appears  to  be 
little  developed ;  in  mollusks  and  insects  the  smelling  apparatus 
has  been  located  in  the  antenn;e.  Below  the  group  of  worms,  no 
olfactory  reactions  have  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  definitely  estab- 
lished. 

The  mechanism  of  the  olfactory  apparatus  is,  as  a  whole, 
simpler  than  that  of  sight  and  hearing ;  biit  the  sensation  is  sub- 
ordinated to  many  individual  anatomical  peculiarities.  As  much 
can  be  said  of  touch  and  taste,  which  require  contact  of  the 
excitant,  while  sight  and  hearing  merely  register  the  vibrations 
transmitted  by  a  medium.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  con- 
dition of  the  membranes,  the  form  of  the  nasal  passages,  etc., 
may  affect  the  sensation. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  medicine  between  respiratory  anos- 
mias which  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  organs  and  the 
condition  of  the  connective  tissues,  and  essential  anosmias  which 
result  from  atrophy  of  the  nerves.  Anosmias  are  frequent ;  some 
are  congenital,  many  are  senile  and  temporary,  and  connected 
with  traumatisms,  hemiansesthesia,  aphasia,  and  hemijilegia.  We 
can  not  expect  to  find  as  concordant  reactions  for  the  smell  as  for 
the  sense  of  color  or  the  sense  of  form.  It  is  nevertheless  a  matter 
of  interest  to  investigate,  on  as  good  subjects  as  we  can  get,  the 
influence  of  dift'erent  odors  on  sensibility ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  odorous  vapor  which  it  is  necessary  to 
breathe  and  accumulate  in  the  nasal  fossae  to  make  a  perfume  per- 
ceptible. That  is  the  purpose  of  olfactometers.  The  olfactometer 
gives,  besides  this,  the  intensity  of  a  perfume.  The  larger  the 
perceptible  minimum  of  a  perfume,  the  less  intense  the  perfume 
is,  and  it  is  this  intensity  which  determines  the  price  of  a  per- 
fume, the  delicacy  of  its  odor  being  the  same. 

The  olfactory  sense  is  followed  by  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  intensity  from  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  poisoning.  The  old  medical  books  are  full  of 
stories  of  it.  There  are  those  of  a  girl  killed  by  the  exhalations 
of  violets;  of  a  woman  seized  with  a  violent  headache  from 
sleeping  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  and  of  a  girl  who  lost  her  voice  by 
smelling  of  a  bouquet.  Ancient  medicine  attributed  curative 
properties  to  perfumes,  particularly  to  those  of  the  rose,  musk, 
and  benzoin.  The  intensity  of  the  effects  of  perfumes  makes  a 
rapid  succession  of  sensations  almost  impossible  ;  for  consecutive 
odors  cause  a  rapid  anaesthesia  of  the  sense ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  times  separating  two  successive  sensations  are  too  long,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  combine  them,  and  the  anticipated  effect 
is  disturbed  by  strange  feelings.  In  short,  smell  is  rather  the 
complement  of  other  excitations  than  an  artistic  excitation  like 
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a  melody  or  a  picture.  Its  function  is,  nevertheless,  very  impor- 
tant. By  virtue  of  its  volatility  it  is  a  valuable  prophylactic ; 
by  the  great  intensity  of  its  effects  it  can  bring  about  salutary 
modifications  of  physiological  functions,  particularly  of  the  am- 
plitude of  respiration ;  and  it  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
luxurious  character  of  every  artistic  enjoyment.  Flavor  has  an 
essential  part  in  nutrition ;  so  has  touch.  Hearing  and  sight  are 
indispensable  to  relations  with  other  persons;  but  smell,  neces- 
sary to  the  animal  for  finding  its  prey  and  avoiding  danger,  has 
become,  under  normal  conditions,  an  almost  useless  sense  to  man, 
since  the  refinements  of  civilization  tend  to  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  miasms  and  the  pestilential  odors  from  which  he  has  to 
protect  himself.  It  is  therefore  becoming  more  and  more  a  sense 
of  luxury  for  civilized  man  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
poets,  from  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs  down,  have  associ- 
ated all  kinds  of  beauty  and  joy  with  perfumes. — Translated  for 
TJie  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  Scientifique. 
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Bt  fredeeik  a.  feknald. 

^^  T  row  do  you  pronounce  quinine?"  is  a  question  that  is 
J — L  often  asked,  and,  unless  the  person  appealed  to  is  unusu- 
ally dogmatic,  the  answer  is  never  decisive.  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  gives  three  forms  as  being  in  good  use — name- 
ly, ktrVnin,  l;u-l'nln,  and  Icwi'nen;  the  Century  Dictionary  gives 
two  of  these  and  a  fourth  form,  kivln'en,  kinen',  and  hwl'nln ; 
while  a  fifth  variant  is  found  in  Stormonth,  which  has  only 
kwin'ln  and  kiclmii'.  Physicians  and  chemists,  from  having  to 
use  this  word  oftener  than  the  general  public,  have  been  more 
annoyed  by  the  conflicting  pronunciations.  Other  words  that 
have  troubled  the  chemists  are  the  names  of  the  halogens,  some 
pronouncing  them  cMu'rin,  bro'mln,  I'ddln,  and  fiu'drln,  while 
others  said  chlo'ren,  etc.  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  liability 
to  mistake  certain  substances  for  otliers,  from  the  close  likeness 
of  whole  classes  of  names,  both  when  spoken  and  when  written. 
This  occurs  with  the  chlorides  and  the  chlorltes,  also  with  the 
sulphides  and  the  sidphltes.  In  order  to  do  away  with  those 
difficulties,  a  proposition  for  a  revision  of  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  chemical  terms  was  made  in  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1887.    Accordingly,  a  committee  to  make 
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such  a  revision  was  appointed,  and  made  its  final  report  at  the 
meeting  of  1891.    This  report  says : 

During  the  pnst  four  years,  your  committee  has  sought  to  obtain  from  tiie 
members  of  tliis  section,  from  leading  American  philologists,  and  from  American 
chemists  in  general,  an  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  representative  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  ([uestions  coining  within  the  scope  of  its  coniiuission,  whicli  has 
been  essentially  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  the  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  terms  used  in  our  science. 

Three  preliminary  reports  were  distributed  to  American  chemists  in  the  year8 
1889,  1890,  and  1891,  inviting  extended  criticism  and  suggestion.  The  substance 
of  the  replies  to  these  was  carefully  digested  and  submitted  to  the  Chemical  Sec- 
tion each  year  for  detailed  discussion  and  decision.  The  present  and  final  report 
of  your  committee  embodies  the  results  of  these  four  years  of  correspondence  and 
discussion,  as  completed  by  the  sectional  action  at  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Association.  It  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  all  chemists,  especially  those  engaged 
in  teaching,  will  cordially  unite  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  desired  uniformity 
in  usage. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  few  more  radical  changes  in  our  nomenclature 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  report  for  1890.  Those  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
who  have  not  attended  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Association  may  freely  correspond 
with  individual  members  of  the  committee,  who  will  gladly  furnish  more  detailed 
explanation  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  following  summary  of  rules  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final.  Your  eommitteo 
recognize  the  fact  that,  after  a  fair  trial  for  a  decade  or  even  less,  certain  modifica- 
tions will  in  all  probability  be  generally  regarded  as  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  fclie  coiuiuittee  express  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  many  col- 
leagues throughout  the  land,  who  have  so  promptly  and  fully  responded  to  tlio 
saccessive  requests  for  data,  suggestions,  and  opinions. 

(Signed)  T.  H.  Norton, 

Edward  Hart, 
n.  Cabrixgtos  Bolton, 
James  Lewis  Howe. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the  committee  (all  being  accepted  by 
the  Chemical  Section)  is  to  sound  the  i  short  in  the  names  of  the 
halogens,  and  the  spelling  is  changed  by  dropping  the  final  e,  so 
as  better  to  indicate  this  pronunciation  :  thus,c/!?orwi,  bromin,  etc. 
The  "pentalemma"  of  quinine  is  conquered  by  adopting  a  sixth 
pronunciation  ktrl'nin  and  the  final  e  is  dropped,  making  the 
spelling  quinin.  Similar  treatment  is  accorded  to  anilin,  mor- 
phin,  (jhjcerin,  cocain,  etc.  The  similarity  between -iff p  and -i/e 
is  removed  by  changing  the  former  to  -ul,  giving  cldorid,  hromid, 
oxid,  etc. 

Polysyllables  in  the  metric  system  are  regarded  as  compound 
words,  each  part  with  its  own  accent ;  thus,  not  cenii' meter,  but 
cen'time'ter.  The  spellings  aluminum  and  asbe.stos  displace 
aluminium  and  ashestus  j  gramme  is  preferred  to  gram  (probably 
to  avoid  confusion  -vi'iihgrain  in  indistinct  handwriting) ;  alkaline 
retains  the  long  i  and  its  final  e ;  alloy,  both  as  noun  and  as  verb, 
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is  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  appard'tus  does  duty  in  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural  numbers.  Quan'tiva"lence,  ii'niva'lent, 
etc.,  have  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  accent,  as  has  no'-men- 
cla'ture.  A  few  more  preferred  pronunciations  are  con'centra'ted, 
mol'ecide,  molec'tdar,  and  dldeliyde  ;  both  crystaUin  and  crystalline 
are  accepted.  Probably  the  boldest  change  in  spelling  is  the  sub- 
stitution of/  for  ph  in  sulfur  and  all  its  derivatives.  Phosj^horus, 
however,  remains  unchanged. 

Where  two  or  more  names  are  in  use  for  the  same  thing,  the 
chemists  have  given  a  preference  to  one  of  them.  Thus,  they 
advise  the  use  of  caffein  rather  than  fhein,  liydrogen  sulfid  rather 
than  sulfureUed  hydrogen,  valence  rather  than  quantivalence,  and 
univalent,  bivalent,  etc.,  rather  than  monovalent,  divalent,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  other  decisions  have  been  rendered,  but  the 
foregoing  are  all  that  affect  words  that  are  in  general  use,  or 
much  used  by  teachers.  The  changes  which  the  chemists  have 
decided  on  are  far  from  being  radical.  They  are  all  plainly  dic- 
tated by  common  sense,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
they  speedily  will  become  the  prevailing  usage. 

Geographical  names  are  also  undergoing  a  revision  both  here 
and  abroad.  There  has  been  heretofore  a  most  perplexing  di- 
versity in  the  spelling  of  many  of  them.  Names  of  places  in 
Asia  or  northern  Africa,  which  are  written  by  their  inhabitants 
in  Arabic  or  some  other  Eastern  language,  must  be  transliterated 
when  they  appear  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  English-speaking 
geographers  would  transliterate  these  names  after  the  analogies 
of  their  own  language,  French  geographers  would  follow  the 
different  usage  of  their  language,  and  the  Germans  would  do 
likewise.  If  any  language  admitted  an  alternative  way  of  spell- 
ing, some  author  would  be  sure  to  adopt  it ;  so  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  important  town  in  Syria  (Beirut),  no  less  than  twelve  ways  of 
spelling  its  name  have  arisen  among  Western  peoples. 

Then  there  were  names  of  places,  rivers,  etc.,  in  the  unwritten 
native  languages  of  Africa,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  Amei'ica,  con- 
cerning which  tlio  same  diversitj"-  has  prevailed.  Sometimes  a 
strange  spelling  has  had  the  force  to  bring  in  a  mispronunciation. 
The  early  English  explorers  found  a  nation  of  Indians  in  eastern 
North  America  whose  name  they  spelled  Algonkin.  The  Frenoli 
explorers,  having  no  /.■  in  their  kinguago,  and  being  accustomed 
to  represent  the  A'-sound  by  qii,  spelled  the  same  name  Algonquin. 
Both  spellings  persist  to  this  day,  and  many  among  us,  the 
descendants  of  the  Englishmen,  liaving  become  aoiiuainted  with 
the  form  Algonquin,  tlirough  tlio  eye  and  not  through  t}ie  oar, 
have  given  the  qu  its  English  value  in  pronouncing  the  word,  and 
say  wrongly,  "  Ahjonl-win." 
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In  1885  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
England  began  a  movement  in  behalf  of  systematic  spelling  in 
geographical  names,  which  has  yielded  most  gratifying  results. 
The  society  adopted  a  system  having  the  same  basis  that  is  em- 
ployed for  all  scientific  modes  of  spelling,  namely,  vowels  pro- 
nounced as  in  Italian  (or  German),  and  consonants  as  in  English. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty  Office,  by 
the  War,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  by  the  last  has  been 
recommended  to  the  colonies. 

In  September,  18;»0,  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  created  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  of  geographical  nomencla- 
ture in  Government  publications. 

The  board  consists  of  ten  officials  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, with  Prof.  Tliomas  C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  as  chairman.  For 
spelling  names  from  Oriental  or  unwritten  languages,  this  board 
has  adopted  a  system  practically  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
British  Government  offices.  Since  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
have  adopted  methods  substantially  the  same  as  this,  the  great 
map-making  nations  of  the  world  are  now  in  close  agreement  as 
to  geographical  spelling.  The  alphabet  is  used  as  follows  by  the 
board  in  representing  the  sounds  of  Oriental  and  unwritten  lan- 
guages :  a  as  in  father  (Java,  Somtili),  e  as  in  men  (Tel  el  Kebir), 
i  as  in  ravme  (Fiji),  o  as  in  mote,  and  u  as  00  in  boot.  All  vowels 
are  shortened  in  sound  when  the  following  consonant  is  doubled. 
(Yarra,  Jidda).  Doubling  a  vowel  is  necessary  only  where  there 
is  a  distinct  repetition  of  its  sound.  English  i  in  ice  is  represented 
by  ai  (Shanghai),  a (/  represents  ow  in  how  (Fuchau),flo  is  slightly 
different  from  au  (Nanao),  and  ei  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  ey  in  they  (Beiriit). 

Among  the  consonants,  h,  d,  1,  m,  n.  p.  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  and  s  are 
the  same  as  in  English;  c  is  always  soft  (Celebes), c/t  as  in  chuvcJi 
(Chingchin),  /as  in  English,  and  its  sound  is  never  represented 
by  ph  (Haifong),r/  is  always  hard,  /(  is  always  pronounced  when 
inserted,  J  as  in  English,  and  its  sound  is  never  represented  by  (// 
(Jinchuen),  k  as  in  English,  and  always  takes  the  place  of  hard  c 
(Korea),  1:h  stands  for  the  Oriental  guttural  (Khan),;//!  is  another 
guttural  as  in  the  Turkish  (Dagh,  Gliazi),  ng  as  in  hnger,  also  as 
in  siHf/er,  q  is  not  u.sed,  qu  being  replaced  by  kw  (Kwangtung),  y 
is  always  a  consonant  and  is  to  be  rej)laced  by  i  wherever  it  has 
been  used  as  a  vowel  (^likindani).  Accents  sho^ild  not  generally 
be  used,  but  where  there  is  a  very  decided  emphatic  syllable  or 
stress  which  affects  the  sound  of  the  word  it  should  be  marked  by 
an  acute  accent  (Galdpagos,  Sarawak). 

With  regard  to  names  in  the  United  States  the  policy  of  the 
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board  is  to  make  no  changes  unless  a  decided  improvement  can 
be  secured  thereby.  Its  first  principle  is  that  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  which  are  sanctioned  by  local  usage  should  be 
adopted  in  general.  Even  where  the  present  name  is  a  changed 
or  corrupted  one,  if  it  has  become  firmly  established  the  board 
keeps  its  hands  off.  But  where  a  choice  is  offered  between  two 
or  more  names  for  the  same  locality,  all  sanctioned  by  local 
usage,  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  most  appropriate  and  eupho- 
nious one  is  improved.  The  possessive  form  of  names  is  discarded 
wherever  practicable,  sometimes  by  dropping  both  the  (')  and  the 
s,  for  instance  changing  Gedney's  to  Gedney  Channel,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  in  cases  where  so  much  change  has  not  seemed 
advisable,  simply  omitting  the  (').  By  tlie  latter  procedure,  which 
is  practically  changing  to  the  plural  form,  Minot's  Ledge,  in 
Boston  Harbor,  becomes  Minots  Ledge.  The  final  h  is  dropped 
from  names  ending  in  -burgh,  and  the  ending  -borough  is  shortened 
to  boro.  The  spelling  center  is  always  used  rather  than  centre. 
The  board  discourages  the  use  of  diacritic  marks  over  letters,  and 
hyphens  between  parts  of  names  ;  where  a  name  consists  of  more 
than  one  word  it  prefers  to  combine  the  parts  into  one.  The  use 
of  the  words  City,  Town,  and  Court  House  (abbreviated  C,  H.)  as 
parts  of  place-names  is  deemed  undesirable. 

The  first  report  of  the  board  has  been  issued  recently  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  decisions  made  during  the  year  which  it  covers. 
More  than  two  thousand  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the 
board,  and  decisions  have  been  given  upon  nearly  all  of  them. 
Early  in  the  year  it  was  called  upon  to  decide  concerning  several 
hundred  names  in  Alaska,  where  the  utmost  confusion  exists  con- 
cerning geographic  nomenclature.  To  the  difficulty  of  translit- 
erating Eussian  and  Indian  words  into  English  letters  is  added  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that  expedition  after  expedition,  ex- 
ploring this  region,  has  assigned  new  names  to  the  geographic 
features  of  the  country,  ignoring  those  already  given.  Tliis  state 
of  affairs  has  induced  the  board  to  undertake  a  complete  revision 
of  Alaskan  names,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  geographical  dic- 
tionary of  tlie  Territory.  One  of  the  three  bulletins  issued  during 
the  year  contained  a  list  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  decisions 
rendered  at  the  instance  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  fully  a 
thousand  questions  were  answered  for  the  Census  Office.  The 
names  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  have  been  passed 
upon,  and  the  approved  list  appears  in  the  rejiort. 

Among  the  United  States  names  that  have  been  revised  are : 
Bering  (Sea  and  Strait),  in  place  of  Behring,  tlio  Ji  being  a  German 
addition  to  the  original  Danish  name :  Fort  Monroe,  this,  not 
Fortress  Monroe,  being  the  name  given  to  tlie  works  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1828;  Pedee,  for  the  river 
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formerly  called  Oreat  Pedee;  Pittsburg  (Pa.),  without  final  h,  this 
being  really  the  official  form  of  the  city's  name ;  Mohave  instead 
of  the  Spanish  form  Mojave,  and  BkickweUs  Island  in  place  of 
BlackweU's.  Wood's  Holl,  the  meaningless  corruption  of  Wood's 
Hole  effected  by  finical  summer  visitors,  is  not  meddled  with 
except  to  drop  the  apostrophe. 

Among  foreign  names  Colon  has  been  adopted,  to  the  exclusion 
oi  Asjyinicall,  Bermuda  instead  of  The  Bermudas,  and  Salvador 
(Central  America)  for  San  Salvador.  The  spelling  Fiji  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  now  antiquated  Feejee  ;  Baluchistan  has  been  adopted 
for  Beloochistan;  and  a  few  other  accepted  spellings  are  Kaffraria, 
Chile,  Haiti,  Kamerun  (Cameroon),  Kashmir,  Kongo,  Puerto  Rico, 
Sind  (Sindh),  and  Tokyo. 

The  accex)ted  forms  are  used  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
on  its  charts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Navy  Department,  on  the  charts  of  foreign  coasts 
that  it  publishes;  the  Geological  Survey,  which  is  making  a 
mother-map  of  the  United  States ;  the  General  Land  Office,  which 
compiles  from  its  plats  maps  of  most  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries ;  and  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  decides  the  names  of 
all  post-offices.  They  are  used  more  or  less  also  by  nearly  every 
other  bureau  of  the  General  Government — in  fact,  wherever  geo- 
graphical names  occur  in  all  printing  done  at  the  Government 
printing-office. 

The  new  forms  are  also  coming  into  use  rapidly  among  pub- 
lishers of  books  and  newspapers  and  the  general  public.  The 
American  Book  Company,  which  fiirnishes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  scliool-books  iised  in  this  country,  has  adopted  the  decisions 
of  the  board  for  all  its  text-books  on  geography.  Publishers  of 
atlases  and  other  geographical  works  generally  are  using  them, 
so  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  that  a  map  is  old 
from  the  fact  that  the  old  forms  of  names  are  engraved  on  it. 
Many  newspapers  also,  that  have  received  copies  of  the  first  re- 
port of  the  board,  have  stated  that  they  should  follow  it. 

The  good  work  of  the  chemists  and  geographers  in  the  interest 
of  simplicity  and  uniformity  gives  hope  that  similar  changes 
may  be  made  in  other  classes  of  words.  Medical  terms  might 
come  next.  Few  persons  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  ce  and  a?  re- 
placed by  e  and  the  silent  consonants  omitted  in  "  hcemorrTtage," 
"  gyncEcology,"  "  cesophagus,"  "diarr/icea,"  " j)hthisis,"  "jjneu- 
monia,"  "r/feumatism,"  "^jtyalism,"  "psora,"  etc.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  toward  such  simplifications  on  all  sides,  and 
the  direct  efliorts  that  are  being  made  in  this  direction  are  only 
furthering  the  progress  of  a  natural  evolution.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  ought  to  wait  for  these  changes  until  the  natural  process 
makes  them  ;  but  if  men  want  to  put  city  streets  and  blocks  where 
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there  is  a  hill,  they  do  not  -wait  for  geological  agencies  to  level  the 
hill.  They  go  at  it  with  steam-shovels,  drills,  and  dynamite.  An- 
other objection  that  is  made  to  all  simplifications  of  spelling  is 
that  they  remove  the  marks  of  derivation  in  words.  In  many 
cases  this  is  untrue ;  in  the  others  it  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
Italian  sees  the  Greek  <^cotos  and  ypa.<j>eiv  just  as  plainly  in  his  foto- 
(jrafia  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  in  his  phofograph.  As  for  the 
marks  of  derivation  from  Old  French,  the  Teutonic  languages, 
Arabic,  etc.,  the  majority  of  persons  do  not  see  them  at  all,  and 
those  who  do  and  can  interpret  them  are  above  the  need  of  such 
aids.  It  is  with  words  very  much  as  with  men.  The  influence  of 
heredity  makes  it  instructive  to  know  the  character  of  a  man's 
parents  and  grandparents,  but  men  do  not  go  to  business  every 
day  carrying  charts  on  which  their  family  trees  are  delineated. 
So  with  words ;  in  every-day  use  only  their  present  values  concern 
us,  and  their  histories  should  be  left  to  the  dictionaries  as  family 
trees  are  left  to  genealogical  records. 

A  general  simplification  of  English  spelling  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  events  of  the  near  future.  Articles  in  favor  of  it  are  ap- 
pearing with  increasing  frequency  in  our  leading  magazines,  the 
latest  being  by  Brander  Matthews,  in  Harpers'  Magazine  for 
July.  The  philologists  as  a  body  desire  the  change,  and  there 
is  not  one  linguistic  scholar  of  any  prominence  who  opposes  it. 
When  publishing  firms  nowadays  select  editors  to  make  or  revise 
our  leading  dictionaries,  they  get  spelling  reformers,  for  all  the 
men  competent  to  do  such  work  are  of  this  class.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Porter,  who  edited  the  International  Webster,  has  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  simplification ;  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  editor- 
in-chief,  and  several  of  the  other  editors  of  the  Centiiry  Diction- 
ary, are  active  workers  for  this  reform ;  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  departments  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  the 
forthcoming  Standard  Dictionary,  is  President  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association,  and  many  of  the  collaborators  on  this  work 
believe  in  logical  spelling.  In  England,  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, editor-in-chief  of  the  Philological  Society's  Dictionary,  the 
greatest  lexicographic  work  on  the  English  language  ever  under- 
taken, is  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  orthographic  reform,  as  is 
Prof.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  author  of  the  Etymological  Dictionary. 
If  English  spelling  were  to  be  made  phonetic  next  year,  or  in  1900, 
a  few  persons  might  cry,  "  Give  us  back  our  silent  letters,"  as  the 
mob  cried,  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days,"  when  the  calendar 
was  changed  from  old  style  to  new ;  but  only  a  few  months  would 
pass  before  all  would  be  asking,  "  Why  was  this  not  done  genera- 
tions ago  ?" 
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PROPER  DIET  FOR  DOT  WEATHER. 
Eiiitor  I\iiiiihir  •'^cUnce  Monthly. 
TMIIE  article  under  the  above  title  in  your 
I  July  number  appears  to  bo  based  on 
clieniieal  theories  of  nutrition  that  find  no 
plaee  in  the  modern  science  of  physiology. 
The  classification  of  food  constituents  into 
])roteids  or  albuminoids,  fats,  and  carbohy- 
drates is  a  convenient  one  for  certain  pur- 
poses, l)ut  it  is  now  known  that  these  proups 
of  nutrients  have  not  the  specific  functions 
tliat  were  formerly  attributed  to  them. 

The  assumption  of  Dr.  Davies  (page  366) 
that  "  the  foods  that  are  converted  into  heat 
— that  is,  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body — are 
starches,  sugar,  and  fat,  and  those  that  more 
particularly  nourish  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar system  are  the  albumen  and  salts,"  is  a 
survival  of  an  obsolete  theory  of  respiration  ; 
and  tables  giving  the  proximate  composition 
of  different  articTes  of  food  are  of  little  value 
in  fommlating  diets  for  special  purposes. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
now  recognized  as  a  significant  factor  in  all 
pliysiological  processes,  and  it  furnishes  the 
only  consistent  explanation  of  tlie  phenom- 
ena of  animal  heat.  The  energy  used  in 
the  constructive  processes  is  stored  up  as  po- 
tential energy,  as  an  essential  condition  or 
constituent  of  all  organic  substances,  and  on 
their  disintegration  in  the  processes  of  de- 
structive mctal)oIism  it  is  liberated  in  the 
form  of  heat — as  in  the  digestion  of  foods, 
and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues  that 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  all  vital  activi 
ties. 

Animal  heat  is  not  produced  by  a  coni- 
Ijustion  of  certain  food  constituents  that 
serve  as  fuel,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  stored  energy  of  foods  and  tissues, 
in  the  disintegrating  processes  they  undergo 
in  the  system.  Dr.  M.  Foster,  who  is  recog- 
nized a.s  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  physi- 
ology, estimates  the  potential  energy  of  food 
constituents  as  follows : 
1  gramme  proteids  =  4,500  calories, 

1       "         fat  =9,000       " 

1  "  carbohydrates  =  4,000  " 
From  this  it  appeai-s  that  the  "  starches  and 
sugars,"  which  are  included  in  the  group  of 
carbohydrates,  contain  less  potential  energy 
than  the  proteids,  and  the  heat  obtained 
from  them  is  accordingly  less.  The  infer- 
ence that  starch  and  sugar  should  be  avoided 
in  hot  weather,  and  largely  replaced  by  lean 
meat,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  proteids 
or  albuminoids,  is,  therefore,  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence  in  regard  to  their  constitu- 
tion. 

Without  noticing  the  numerous  fallacies 
in  the  article  in  question,  attention  is  called 


to  the  widely  different  conclusions  reached 
by  Dr.  Foster,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Physi- 
ology, in  discussing  the  adaptations  of  diets 
to  climatic  conditions,  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  in  brain-work  and  severe 
musc\dar  labor. 

He  says :  "  With  regard  to  climate  the 
chief  considerations  attach  to  temperature. 
When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, the  general  metabolism  of  the  body  is 
increased,  owing  to  a  regulative  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  might  infer  from  this 
that  more  food  is  necessary  in  cold  climates ; 
and,  since  the  increase  in  the  metabolism  ap- 
pears to  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  a  greater 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  to 
be  especially  a  carbon  metabolism,  we  might 
infer  that  the  carbon  elements  of  food  should 
be  especially  increased.  When  the  body  is 
exposed  to  high  temperatures  the  same  reflex 
mechanism  tends  to  lower  the  metabohsm ; 
but  the  effects  in  this  direction  are  much  less 
clear  than  those  of  cold,  and  soon  reach  their 
limits ;  the  bodily  temperature  is  maintained 
constant  under  the  influence  of  surrounding 
warmth  not  so  much  by  dimiriislied production 
as  bjj  increased  loss.  We  may  infer  from  this 
that  in  warm  climates  not  less,  but  if  any- 
thing, rather  more  food  than  in  temperate 
climates  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the 
perspiration  needed  for  the  tjrcfita-  cvapora. 
tion  iind  dischnrfie  of  heat  bi/  the  sicin.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  the  evidence  that  the  increase  of 
metabolism  provoked  by  cold  bears  exclu- 
sively on  carbon  constituents,  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  change 
in  tlie  normal  diet,  beyond  some  increase  in 
the  whole,  should  be  made  to  meet  a  cold 
climate.  Similar  reasons  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  man  iu  the  warmer  climate  would 
maintain  on  the  whole  the  same  normal  diet, 
the  only  chantic  perhnp.t  being  to  increase  it 
slif/hl/y,  jj'^ssilly  throwing  the  increaxe  chiefly 
on  the  carbohydrates  with  t/ie  special  view  of 
furthcriny  perspiration.  .  .  . 

"  In  choosing  a  diet  for  muscular  labor  we 
must  have  in  view  not  the  muscle  itself,  but  the 
u>hole  organism.  And  although  it  is  possi- 
ble that  future  research  may  suggest  minor 
changes  in  the  various  components  of  a  nor- 
mal diet,  such  as  would  lessen  the  strain  dur- 
ing labor  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  body,  on 
the  muscles  as  well  as  on  other  organs,  our 
present  knowledge  would  rather  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  what  is  gooil  for  the  organism 
in  comparative  rest  is  good  also  for  the  organ- 
ism in  arduous  work ;  that  the  diet,  normal 
for  the  former  condition,  would  need  for  the 
latter  a  limited  total  increase,  but  no  striking 
change  in  its  composition.  .  .  .  The  princi- 
ples of  such  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  mus- 
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culnr  work  mav  be  applied  with  Ftill  prealor 
confidence  to  nervous  or  mental  work.  The 
actual  expenditure  of  enerpvin  nervous  work 
is  relatively  small,  but  the  indirect  influence 
on  the  economy  is  very  great.  The  closeness 
and  iutrioncics  of  the  ties  which  bind  all 
[)arts  of  the  body  together  are  very  dearly 
shown  by  the  wcll-knoivn  tendency  of  so- 
called  brain-work  to  derange  the  digestive 
and  metabolic  activities  of  the  body  ;  aii<l  if 
tlicrc  lie  any  diet  cspianlli/  siiitcti  for  intellirl- 
ual  labor,  it  is  one  directed  not  in  an;/  vay 
toward  the  brain,  but  cnlirili/  toward  Hi/hlcn- 
ing  t}ie  labors  of  and  smoothing  the  way  for 
muh  parti  of  tlu  body  as  the  stomach  and  the 
liver." 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
nutrition  does  not  warrant  any  prescriptions 
of  special  food  constituents  for  the  assumed 
varying  requirements  of  the  system  under 
different  climatic  conditions  or  for  different 
kinds  of  work. 

Individual  peculiarities  and  inherited  hab- 
its of  the  system  arc  prominent  factors  in  the 
processes  of  nutrition,  and  e.\i)ericnce  is  a 
safer  guide  in  regulating  one's  diet  than  any 
theories  based  on  the  chemical  composition 
"of  foods.  Yours  truly. 

Manly  Mu.ks. 
Lansiko,  Hicn. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  BRAKEMEN. 
FMtor  Popular  Science  ilonlMy ; 

Sir  :  By  the  omission  of  a  line  in  print- 
ing the  note  I  made  to  my  suggestion  as  to 
the  protection  of  brakemen  against  mutilation 
by  accidents  in  coupling  freight-cars  (which 


escaped  me  in  the  proof),  my  suggestion  it- 
self loses  whatever  force  it  might  have,  I 
think,  by  being  too  exemplary.  My  sugges- 
tion was  (page  222  of  The  Popular  .Science 
Monthly  for  June,  1892)  that  a  statute  might 
be  provided  requiring  the  draw-heads  of  all 
freight-cars  manufactured  or  admitted  into 
the  United  States  to  be  of  a  uniform  height 
and  to  be  within  projecting  frame  comers 
from  the  rail  suiface,  everybody  can  see  that 
not  only  humanity  but  perfect  justice  both  to 
the  railway  company  and  to  the  employ^ 
would  be  subserved. 

The  note  I  added  should  read  as  follows : 
I  think  such  a  law  as  this  would  be  a  better 
one  than  one  directing  the  use  of  an  auto- 
matic coupler,  for  it  would  not  throw  any 
brakemen  out  of  their  jobs.  As  to  the  loss 
of  life  spoken  of  by  the  President,  the  larger 
number  of  instances  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  have  occurred  at  night,  when  brakemen, 
not  knowing  of  course  the  height  of  the  draw- 
heads  of  the  cars  approaching  them,  and  often 
while  using  every  precaution,  might  be  caught 
and  crushed  by  a  different  build  of  car  with 
flush  corners,  or  higher  or  lower  tin)bercd 
corners.  Such  a  law,  prescribing  uniformity 
in  this  detail,  and  mulcting  the  company  own- 
ing the  car  or  ears  causing  the  death  or  mu- 
tilation, by  reason  of  its  willful  omission  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  that  law,  with  ade- 
quate damages,  would  be,  I  think,  a  salutury 
and  an  exemplary  one. 

Since  the  matter  is  one  which  certainly 
calls  for  attentiou,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  issue. 
Yours,  etc., 

AiTLirroN  Morgan. 
New  Yokk,  June  1,  IRli. 
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POLITICAL  PROQUESS. 

"T"iriIi:N'  we  look  b-ick  over  tlic  lii,s- 
T  V  tory  of  this  country  since  the 
close  of  tlie  civil  war  wo  find,  on  the 
whole,  ftiiiplo  cause  for  sntisfftction  and 
cncounigonicnt.  Those  wiio  look  foriKT- 
Icction  in  the  working  of  polilicnl  insti- 
tutions nre  doomed  to  disapiiointiiiont. 
Happy  is  tlio  nation  tliiit,  lui  tlio  ycnrs 
and  deciidvH  slip  by,  can  count  some  solid 
gains  fur  tlio  caimo  of  good  government 
and  niitiiiiial  morality,  even  tlioiigli  many 
parts  of  llic  polilicnl  iiiacliiiie  may  work 
faiillily,  and  many  evil  tendcncie.M  maiii- 
fu.it  tliciiiMclves  from  time  to  time.    Aft- 


er the  war,  we  entered  upon  a  jieriod 
of  almost  sliamolcss  jiolitical  corru|ition, 
not  only  in  national  but  in  State  and 
municipal  affairs  as  well.  To  say  tbat 
we  have  completely  thrown  oft"  the  dif- 
easo  of  corruption  would  be,  we  fear,  to 
say  too  much  ;  but  that  a  very  consid- 
erable purificjition  lias  been  ctTected, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional (iovernnient,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Too  many  individuals  ihrougliout  llic 
coiiuiiiinity  arc  indeed  indifferent  to  this 
evil,  aii<l  many  are  ready  to  make  all 
kinds  of  apologies  for  it,  as  something 
tbat  can  not  be  dis|>oused  with  in  con- 
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nection  with  popnlnr  institutions;  but 
in  some  way  or  other  tlie  nation,  us  a 
whole,  has  set  its  face  against  it,  and 
the  suspicion  of  being  systematically  cor- 
rupt— that  is  to  say,  of  practicing,  or 
buint;  prepared  to  practice,  corruption 
in  the  administration  of  the  national 
Government— would  be  fatal  to  either 
political  party. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  "  spoils  sys- 
tem" was  in  full  force.  Every  office 
under  tlio  Government  was  virtually  used 
for  purposes  of  bribery.  It  was  bestowed 
in  the  first  place  as  a  reward  for  fidel- 
ity to  party,  and  the  salary  attached  to 
it  was  afterward  assessed  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  party  funds.  The  sense  of 
decency  of  the  people  has  risen  up  in 
revolt  against  this  abomination,  and, 
though  tlie  principles  of  civil-serrice 
reform  have  not  yet  been  carried  far 
enough,  the  great  body  of  the  national 
civil  service  has  been  placed  on  an  in- 
dependent and  honorable  footing.  No 
party  manager  can  now  fry  the  meager 
"  fat "  out  of  the  smaller  office-holders 
for  political  purposes ;  the  only  persons 
to  whom  that  process  can  at  present  be 
applied  are  the  higher  functionaries  and 
tlie  protected  manufacturers.  The  re- 
sult of  this  partial  yet  extensive  reform 
of  the  civil  service  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  departments.  The  public  inter- 
est is  now  kept  in  view  where  formerly 
there  was  little  thought  of  anything 
save  how  to  make  an  office  temporarily 
held  of  as  much  advantage  as  possible 
to  the  bolder.  The  effect  on  the  self- 
respect  of  the  service  is  already  marked, 
and  we  can  not  doubt  that  it  will  be- 
come more  so  as  years  go  on. 

But  there  is  further  progress  yet  to 
be  made.  The  perfection  of  any  ma- 
chine is  to  consist  of  the  fewest  parts — 
in  other  words,  to  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible in  construction — and  to  accomplish 
its  work  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
energy.  In  judging  of  our  political  and 
administrative  institutions  we  can  not 
keep  this  analogy  too  closely  in  view. 


But  here  arises  a  prior  question  :  What 
is  the  work  which  our  political  machine 
should  bo  sot  to  accomplish?     Is  it,  for 
e.icample,  to  regulate  the  whole  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  of  the  people  ? 
If  so,  adieu  all  hope  of  simplicity  of 
construction !     Adieu,  we  may  add,  all 
hope  of  any  efficient  performance  of  so 
huge,  so  unlimited  a  task.    As  has  often 
been  pointed  out — more  than  once  in 
these  columns — the  system   of   taking 
certain  industries  under  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  the  state  is,  in  itself, 
a  species  of  corruption,  and  has  its  nat- 
ural result  in  special  acts  of  gross  cor- 
ruption.   What  will  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer, whose  profits  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  a  tariff  enacted  for  his 
special  benefit,  not  do  for  the  party  that 
made   and   maintains   the   tarifl"?     The 
thing  is  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on. 
The   more   help  a  party  receives  from 
the  controllers  of  taritf-fed  industries 
the  more  independent  it  is  of  the  people ; 
and  it  is  for  the  people  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  strangled  in  cords  of  their 
own  making.    The  governing  power  in 
a  state  ought  to  be  under  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  to  individuals,  corporations, 
or  interests  within  the  state;  it  should 
stand  aloof  from  all  these,  in  order  that 
it  may  do  justice  to  all  without  fear  or 
favor,  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 
Until  this  condition  prevails  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  we  should  have 
honest  government  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.     It  is  evident  then  what  the 
next  step  in  the  purification  of  our  na- 
tional life  must  be:  it  is  the  freeing  of 
the  governing  power  from  all  depend- 
ence on,   and  all  entangling   alliances 
with,   private    interests.      We    believe 
that,  were  this  done,  a  higher  standard 
of  public  duty  and  a  nobler  tone  of  pub- 
lic life  would  at  once  be  established ; 
and  we  should  begin  to  see  more  clearly 
how,  in  other  respects,  our  administra- 
tive methods  might  he  improved.     The 
ideal  of  a  free  state  is  the  largest  pos- 
sible measure  at  once  of  liberty   and 
security  for  the  individual  citizen,  and 
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the  widest  possible  scope  for  spontane- 
ous social  nclivities.  AVe  are  well  aware 
that,  even  in  this  enlightened  conimn- 
nity,  not  every  citizen  takes  this  view 
of  the  matter ;  that  the  old  idea  of  pov- 
ermncnt  as  a  kind  of  earthly  Providence 
to  whom  prayers  may  be  addrei-sed  on 
all  possible  subjects,  and  whoso  powers 
of  interference  with  the  natural  course 
of  things  are,  and  should  be,  unlimited, 
more  or  less  prevails.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  nnti(iuated  notion  is  on 
the  wane,  and  that  within  the  next  few 
years  our  people  will  take  a  decided 
step  in  advance  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  thrall  of  unnecessary  state  in- 
terference with  individual  action.  We 
shall  never  know  what,  as  a  people,  we 
are  capable  of  till  wo  take  our  industrial 
and  eominercinl  activities  into  our  own 
hands,  and  instruct  onr  legislators  that 
we  shall  not  in  future  consider  it  one  of 
their  tasks  to  make  this  country  wealthy 
and  prosperous. 


MORSL    EX DE Avon. 

There  bos  recently  sprung  into  ex- 
istence a  society  of  vast  extent,  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  doing  of  good  deeds  by  its  mem- 
bers. Wo  refer  to  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  a  monster  convention 
of  which  was  held  in  this  city  two 
month  ago.  So  far  as  its  main  object 
goes,  it  is  imi>i)ssil)lo  to  linii  any  fault, 
oven  wero  one  so  disposed,  with  the 
Society  of  Christian  Kndeavor.  One  is 
only  templed  to  ask  a  little  mournfully 
why  it  should  bo  thought  necessary  to 
join  u  society  in  order  ti>  fet-l  prompt- 
ed to  good  deeds.  Wo  all  belimg  to  a 
society  far  vaBter  Ihim  that  of  Christian 
Kndeavor — wo  are  all  members  of  the 
great  human  society.  Through  our 
memberHhip  therein  wc  reap  a  rnnHtant 
Kuccession  of  lionofits  of  the  most  im- 
portant chaniotor  ;  and  the  question  wc 
should  put  to  ourselveH,  if  wo  have  not 
nlrea<ly  put  it,  is  whether  our  personnl 
attitude    toward   that  great   society    i« 


what  it  ought  to  be.  It  can  not  bo 
what  it  ought  to  be  unless  we  vividly 
realize  the  benefits  our  membership  en- 
tails. To  the  human  society  wo  are  in- 
debted for  peace  and  security,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  scope  for 
the  development  of  family  and  personal 
affections,  access  to  the  moans  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth,  opportunities 
for  lesthetic  enjoyment — in  a  word,  all 
that  enters  into  the  groat  name  eirilita- 
tion.  Without  this  society  into  which 
we  are  all  born  members  wo  should  re- 
cede into  a  barbarism  more  primitive 
than  that  of  our  tlint-fashioning  ances- 
tors, for  even  they  lived  in  societies. 
Language  would  leave  us,  and,  with 
language,  all  higher  rationality. 

This  great  human  society,  like  other 
organizations,  works  under  conditions, 
and,  vast  as  ore  the  benefits  it  now  con- 
fers upon  us,  they  are  not  what  they 
would  bo  if  each  member  consciously 
endeavored  to  advance  the  ends  for 
which  the  society  o.vists.  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  a  moment  and  think 
what  life  would  bo  if  every  member  of 
the  human  society  wore  a  working 
member  in  the  best  sense;  if,  by  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty  and  a  kindly 
I  bearing  toward  our  fellow-men,  wo  wero 
all  trying  to  bring  our  society  to  per- 
fection. Does  any  one  say  that  the 
human  society  is  too  big  for  one  to  feel 
any  atlection  or  loyalty  toward  it?  If 
so,  it  is  not  wisely  said.  The  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  is  getting  to  bo 
very  big  indeed — running  into  the  mill- 
ions— but  is  the  interest  in  it  lessening 
on  that  account?  Wo  do  not  hear  thiit 
it  is.  In  piiint  of  fact  the  liumnn  so- 
ciety is  not  too  big  for  many  to  fool  a 
deep  interest  in  it  already ;  and  wo  are 
persuaded  that,  if  only  its  rlaims  wore 
properly  presented,  multitudes  eould  bo 
brought  to  profess  their  nlloginnco  to  it. 
Every  day  of  life  thousands,  nay  mill- 
ions, of  dee<ls  are  done  ooiisriously  or 
umMinsciously  in  the  name  of  humnn- 
Ity— thot  i«  to  nay,  witJi  no  other 
feeling  or  motive  than  a  desire  to  do 
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good  to  the  world  at  liirjjc.  Wliiit  is 
wanted  is  a  vast  cxteusion  of  tins  feel- 
ing and  tlio  raising  of  unconscious  serv- 
ice to  tho  human  society  to  conscious 
aervico.  Wlio,  indeed,  that  is  not  a 
criminal  by  nature  would  say:  "lam 
wholly  indirt'erent  to  the  welfare  of  tho 
social  organism  ;  if,  by  a  slight  effort, 
I  could  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
for  numbers  of  my  fellow-men,  I  would 
not  do  it "  ?  If,  then,  we  feel  that  selfish 
indifference  to  tho  general  weal  makes 
a  man  virtually  a  criminal  and  an  out- 
law, nothing  should  be  required  to  spur 
lis  to  a  more  diligent  performance  of  our 
social  duties  than  to  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  of  our  membership  in  that 
vast  society  which  comprises  the  human 
race,  and  whose  constitution  and  by- 
laws are  written  in  the  civilization  of  our 
time.  There  is  an  esprit  de  corps  which 
should  animate  every  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  ci\ilized  society  and  which  should 
make  the  performance  of  any  service 
toward  society,  or  toward  any  member 
of  it,  a  pleasure.  We  certainly  approve 
of  the  ends  which  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  sets  before  itself;  but,  in 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  obscure  the  antece- 
dent obligation  of  every  human  being 
who  lives  hy  society  to  live  also  for  so- 
ciety, it  may,  in  spite  of  its  admirable 
aims,  bo  found  working  against  rather 
than  for  tho  true  progress  of  the  race. 


POSITIVISM  IX  FRANCE. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  the  name  "  positivism  "  was 
given  by  tho  French  philosopher,  Au- 
gusto  Comte,  to  a  system  of  thought  and 
life  which  he  professed  to  have  founded 
on  the  unmistakable  teachings  of  sci- 
ence. According  to  his  view,  the  world 
had  passed  through  the  stages  of  intel- 
lectual childhood  (theology)  and  adoles- 
cence (metaphysics),  and  had  entered 
upon  its  maturity,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  which  would  be  the  acceptance 
and  Bystematic  application  of  duly  veri- 
fied scientific  truth.    That  Comte  was  a 


powerful  thinker,  with  an  altogether 
singular  faculty  for  generalization,  no 
one  has  ever  been  disposed  to  deny ; 
and,  although  the  scientific  world  in 
general  has  stood  aloof  from  his  system 
of  thought  as  something  too  finished  and 
definitive,  and  therefore  too  restrictive, 
for  such  an  era  of  intellectual  growth  and 
expansion  as  the  present,  it  has  watched, 
not  without  sympathy,  the  eftbrts  of  his 
avowed  followers  to  uphold  the  claims 
of  science  to  a  controlling  voice  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  to  promote  the  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  society  by 
means  of  popular  lectures  of  a  superior 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  positiv- 
ism has  earned  the  hatred  of  the  eccle- 
siastical foes  of  modern  thought  by  the 
absoluteness  of  its  rejection  of  their 
claims  and  pretensions.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  event  of  no  ordinary  importance  that 
the  leader  of  positivism  in  France,  the 
man  whom  Auguste  Comte  designated 
as  his  successor,  should  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  fill  the  newly  created  chair 
of  the  General  History  of  the  Sciences 
at  the  College  de  France,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educational  institution  in  the 
country.  The  chair  was  created,  it  is 
generally  understood,  with  the  express 
intention  of  offering  it  to  M.  Lafltte  ;  and 
when  the  appointment  was  made  it  was 
greeted  with  almost  unanimous  approval 
by  the  press.  Ecclesiastical  journals,  like 
tho  L'nivers,  of  course  objected,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had 
to  answer  some  interpellations  in  the 
legislature  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  the  effect  produced  on 
the  public  mind.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Paris  press  are  indeed  very 
striking,  showing  a  freedom  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  which  in  this 
cotmtry  or  in  England  the  public  is 
scarcely  accustomed.  "  In  these  days 
of  mystical  reaction,"  says  one  paper 
(La  Justice),  "  it  was  a  very  suitable 
thing  to  take  strong  ground  for  the  posi- 
tive and  scientific  spirit,  and  to  proclaim 
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in  clear  and  lofty  tones  the  one  true  re- 
lifrion,  that  which  exalts  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  of  social  duty."  In  de- 
fending his  ai)|)ointment  in  the  Senate, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  intellectual  qualiti- 
cations  of  his  nominee,  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  liis  character:  "Truly, 
if  there  is  among  us  a  modest  man, 
a  simple  man,  a  man  who  has  never 
courted  notoriety,  and  who  has  reached 
his  seventieth  year  without  ever  having 
asked  anything  of  his  country,  it  is  M. 
Latitte;  and,  for  that  reason,  this  mod- 
est and  conscientious  scholar,  this  »a- 
tant,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted 
to  disinterested  study,  appeared  to  us  to 
present  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual characteristics  necessary  for  the 
high  dignity  of  a  professor  in  the 
College  de  France."  Again,  speaking  of 
positivism  as  a  system,  he  observed: 
"  This  positivist  doctrine,  that  people  talk 
about  and  that  some  execrate,  is  an  ex- 
tremely tolerant  doctrine;  you  may  say 
that  tolerance  lies  at  its  very  base.  Its 
absolute  rule  is  to  proceed  by  means  of 
observation  and  experiment ;  to  limit  its 
conclusions  and  its  affirmations  to  what 
is  revealed  to  it  by  tlieso  sjiccial  scien- 
tific methods  ;  and,  as  regards  what  lies 
beyond  verification,  to  treat  with  re- 
spect every  belief  and  every  hypothesis. 
Positivism  is,  therefore,  from  the  phil- 
osophical point  of  view  what  the  un- 
sectarian,  or  lay  state  is  from  the  po- 
litical ])oirit  of  view;  and  I  did  not, 
therefore,  think  that  M.  Lafitto's  pro- 
fession of  this  doctrine  should  alarm  or 
disturb  men's  consciences  in  this  coun- 
try, or  ])revent  me  from  nominating 
him  to  a  chair  of  which  he  was  wor- 
thy." 

These  are  notable  words  to  have 
been  spoken  by  a  responsible  minister 
in  a  country  in  which  not  long  ago 
ecclesia»licism  was  so  powerlul.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  adopted,  or  to  ap- 
prove of,  the  |)ecidiaritieH  which  mark 
positivism  in  its  intolloctuul,  and  c8po- 
ii:illy  in  its  practical  a>pects,  in  order  to 


rejoice  tli.at  its  most  eminent  teacher 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing its  broader  principles  from  the  van- 
tage-groimd  now  afforded  him,  and  of 
thus  challenging  for  them,  more  openly 
than  ever  before,  the  criticism  of  the 
philoso[)hieal  world.  As  to  the  action 
of  the  French  Government,  we  can  only 
applaud  the  determination  it  shows  to 
place  all  competently  represented  sys- 
tems of  thought  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Marriage  and  Disease.  By  .''.  A.  K.  Stra- 
HAX,  M.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     Pp.  320.     Price,  $1-26. 

A  SUBJECT  for  which  the  progress  of 
science  is  just  l)eginmng  to  olitain  intelligent 
consideration  is  the  transmission  of  defects 
from  parents  to  offspring.  Wliile  most  per- 
sons have  a  hazy  belief  in  the  adage,  "  Like 
father,  like  son,"  comparatively  few  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  remorseless 
certainty  with  which  the  phy.sical  and  men- 
tal defects  of  parents  pniduoe  degeneracy 
and  early  death  in  their  cliiUlreii.  The  pres- 
ent work  furnishes  in  a  form  available  for 
the  general  reader  an  abundance  of  pertinent 
and  well-autlicntioated  facts  concerning  the 
above  subject.  The  author  states  first  what 
is  known  as  to  the  general  laws  of  heredity, 
and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  in  turn  insanity, 
drunkenness,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases 
and  defects  with  relation  to  parenthood. 
"  There  is  no  class  of  diseases,"  he  says,  "  so 
surely  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  as 
the  nervous.''  While  the  chronically  insane 
arc  not  allowed  to  contract  marriage,  yet  a 
young  man,  for  instance,  who  inherits  nerv- 
ous instability  may,  in  the  intervals  between 
acute  attacks  of  iusanity,  marry  and  beget 
children.  When,  as  prol)ably  happens,  he 
goes  to  end  his  days  in  an  a.syhnn,  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  followed  by  some  of  the  children 
whom  he  has  burdened  with  his  infirmity. 
The  results  are  more  surely  disastrous  when 
both  parents  belong  to  the  neurotic  or  insane 
type.  "  The  )>erson,  man  or  wonuin,"  says 
Dr.  ."^trulion,  "  who  has  an  epileptic,  or  cho- 
reic, or  imbecile  brother  or  sister,  an  insane 
lUK'le,  amit,  or  parent,  or  even  grandparent, 
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should  never  for  a  moment  permit  himself  to 
look  upon  a  mcnibor  of  any  neurotic  family 
— that  !.•;,  one  in  whieh  insanity,  epilepsy, 
habitual  drunkenness,  puiciile,  or  imbecility 
has  at  any  time  appeared — as  a  probable,  or 
even  possible,  partner  in  marriage.  .  .  .  All 
these  diseases,  together  with  neuralgia,  hys- 
teria, cancer,  and  the  like,  arc  allied,  and, 
following  some  law  at  present  unknown  to 
us,  replace  each  other  in  successive  genera- 
tions, and  in  different  imlividuals  of  the  same 
generation,  in  a  manner  at  present  inexpli- 
cable." 

In  the  chapter  on  tubercular  disease,  the 
causes  which  produce  the  consumptive  tem- 
perament are  given  as  impure  air,  drunken- 
ness, and  want  among  the  poor ;  dissipation 
and  enervating  luxuries  among  the  rich. 
This  temperament  occui-s  in  families  that  are 
on  the  down  grade  of  general  decay.  Among 
instinctive  criminals,  which  are  regarded  as 
representatives  of  a  decaying  race,  tubercular 
disease,  very  naturally,  is  found  actively  at 
work. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  work 
it  is  shown  that  too  early  and  too  late  mar- 
riages have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  off- 
spring of  such  unions,  while  cousauguineous 
marriages  injure  the  children  proceeding 
from  them  only  by  intensifying  whatever  de- 
fect may  characterize  the  family  t(i  which  the 
parents  belong.  Attention  Is  called  to  the 
fact  that  unions  of  the  crimiual,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  intemperate  bring  forth  children 
whose  degenerate  organizations  make  them 
burdensome  and  dangerous  to  those  of  more 
wholesome  parentage.  On  the  b;isis  of  these 
facts  Dr.  Strahan  urges  those  who  perceive 
that  they  possess  any  serious  constitutional 
taint  to  forego  marriage,  and  advocates  the 
confinement  of  the  criminal  and  habitually 
drunken  so  as  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
their  kind. 

BlBLIOORArilV    OF     THK     Al.OONQriAN     L.\N- 

GUAOt:s.  By  Jamm  Cosstantink  Pil- 
Liso.  Washington :  Government  Print- 
ing-OfEce.     Pp.  614. 

\Vk  have  already  noticed  the  four  previous 
numbers  of  the  author's  scries  of  bibliogra- 
phies of  Indian  languages — those  of  the  Es- 
kimauan,  tfiouan,  Iroquoian,  and  Muskogeaa 
famihes.  The  whole  hove  grown  out  of  an 
attempt  made  several  years  ago  to  embrace 


within  a  single  volume  an  author's  catalogue 
of  all  the  material  relating  to  the  native 
N'orth  American  languages.  Too  nmch  ma- 
terial was  collected  for  a  single  convenient 
volume,  and  it  was  concluded  to  change  the 
style  of  publication  and  issue  a  series  of  bib- 
liographies, each  relating  to  one  of  the  more 
prominent  groups  of  our  native  languages. 
The  Algonquianspeaking  people  perhaps 
covered  a  greater  extent  of  coimtry  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  linguistic  stocks  of 
North  America ;  and  the  literature  of  their 
languages  is  greatest  In  extent  of  any  of  the 
stocks  north  of  Mexico,  being  equaled,  if  at 
all,  by  only  one  south  of  that  line,  the  Na- 
huatl.  Probably  every  language  of  the  family 
is  on  record,  and  of  the  more  prominent,  ex- 
tensive record  has  been  made.  The  whole 
Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  Massachusetts 
and  Cree  languages,  nearly  the  whole  in  the 
Chippewa  and  Micmac,  and  portions  of  it  in 
a  number  of  others.  Rather  extensive  dic- 
tionaries have  been  printed  in  Abnaki,  Black- 
foot,  Chippewa,  Cree,  Delaware,  Micmac,  and 
Nipissing,  and  manuscript  dictionaries  are  in 
existence  of  Abnaki,  Xipissiug,  Blackfoot, 
Chippewa,  Cree,  lUmois,  Massachusetts,  Mon- 
tagnais,  and  Pottawatomi ;  grammars  of  the 
Abnaki,  Blackfoot,  Chippewa,  Cree,  Massa- 
chusetts, Micmac,  and  Nipissing ;  and  manu- 
script grammars  cxi.-tof  the  Illinois,  Menom- 
ence,  Montagnals,  and  Pottawatomi.  Prayer- 
books,  hymn-books,  tracts,  and  scriptural 
texts  have  appeared  in  nearly  every  language 
of  the  family ;  several  of  them  are  repre- 
sented by  primers,  spellei-s,  and  readere ; 
and  a  geography  for  beginners  was  printed 
in  Chippewa  in  1840.  The  present  volume 
contains  i,'24.")  entries  of  titles,  of  which  1,926 
relate  to  printed  books  and  articles,  and  319 
to  manuscripts.  Of  these,  2,014  have  been 
seen  and  described  by  the  compiler ;  and  of 
those  imseen  by  him,  titles  and  descriptions 
of  probably  half  have  been  received  from 
persons  who  have  actually  seen  them  and 
described  them  for  him.  Many  full  titles  of 
printed  covers  are  also  given,  and  fac-similes 
of  the  original.  The  author  has  sought  to 
include  everything,  printed  or  in  manuscript, 
relating  to  the  Algonqulan  languages — books, 
pamphlets,  articles  in  magazines,  tracts,  se- 
rials, etc.,  and  such  reviews  and  announce- 
ments of  publications  aa  seemed  worthy  of 
notice. 
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Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission for  1889.  Washington:  United 
States  Commission  of  Fisli  and  Fisheries. 
Pp.  504. 

The  contents  of  tliis  volume  consist  of 
some  twenty  reports  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected witli  American  fishes  and  fisheries, 
including  the  talking  of  sliell-fish.  -\mong 
the  more  extended  papers  is  one  on  tlie 
salmon  and  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  by 
T.  H.  Bean,  which  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  views  and  maps.  As  the  salmon  fish- 
eries of  Alaska  are  said  to  be  more  valuable 
than  the  seal  fisheries,  the  act  of  Congress 
ordering  the  commissioner  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation, with  a  view  to  protecting  the  in- 
dustry, would  seem  to  be  a  wise  one.  There 
is  a  Report  upon  a  Physical  Investigation  of 
the  Waters  off  the  Southern  Coast  of  New 
England,  by  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  tables  and  tem- 
perature charts.  Other  notable  papers  are, 
A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Streams  and  Lakes 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  with  views  of  streams  and  cata- 
racts ;  Notes  on  the  Crab  Fishery  of  Crisfield, 
Md.,  by  Hugh  M.  Smith ;  and  Notes  on  the 
Oyster  Fishery  of  Connecticut,  by  J.  W. 
Collins,  the  two  last  named  also  being  well 
illustrated. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Siuvey,  18S8-'89.  J.  W. 
Powell,  Director.  Part  I,  Geology ;  Part 
II,  Irrigation.  Washington :  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
work  was  prosecuted  in  the  many  divisions 
of  the  survey  already  established,  and  in  the 
new  divL-^ion  of  irrigation,  created  to  perform 
the  new  duties  assigned  to  the  survey  by 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
publications  printed  for  the  survey  were  one 
annual  report,  two  quarto  monographs,  nine 
bulletins,  and  one  annual  statistical  volume. 
In  accordance  with  u  plan  pi-omulgateil  by  the 
director  in  December,  a  conference  on  map 
publication  was  held  in  January,  at  which  a 
unit  of  pulilicatiiin,  a  system  of  numenclature, 
and  sets  of  colors  and  patterns  for  geological 
maps  were  determined  upon.  The  decisions 
reached,  and  plates  Hhowing  the  colors  niid 
patterns,  arc  inserted  in  the  report.  The  di- 
rect«ir's  report  is  followed  by  adniinistrntive 
rei>orti<  of  the   heads  of   divisions,   and  by 


these  papers :  General  Account  of  the  Fresh- 
water Morasses  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  Description  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  District 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  Nathaniel 
Southgate  Shaler ;  The  Penokee  Iron-bearing 
Series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  by  the 
late  Roland  Ducr  Irving  and  Charles  Rich- 
ard Van  Hise;  The  Fauna  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  or  Olenellus  Zone,  by  Charles  D. 
Walcott.  The  papers  are  illustrated  by  nine- 
ty-eight plates  and  many  figures  and  maps. 

The  report  on  irrigation  is  bound  sepa- 
rately, and  describes  the  first  year's  work  in 
this  field.  The  area  of  the  arid  region  of 
the  United  States  is  about  1,800,000  square 
miles — one  third  of  the  whole  country.  Ma- 
jor Powell  estimates  that  150,000  square 
miles  of  this,  equal  to  half  the  present  culti- 
vated area  of  the  country,  is  so  favorably 
situated  that  it  may  be  reclaimed  by  irriga- 
tion within  a  generation.  The  efforts  of  the 
persons  assigned  to  the  irrigation  survey 
were  directed  during  the  year  to  ascertaining 
the  whereabouts  of  irrigable  land  most  eligi- 
ble for  redemption  and  segregating  it  for 
homestead  settlement ;  to  determining  the 
amount  of  available  water,  the  best  locations 
for  reservoirs  and  canals,  the  seepage,  the 
evaporation,  and  the  vested  rights — in  short, 
the  most  economical  method  of  bringing  the 
land  and  the  water  together.  The  details 
of  this  work  are  set  forth  in  the  report. 

PsvciioLoor  APPMEn  TO  the  .Vkt  of  Teach- 
ing. By  JosKPii  Baldwin,  LL.  D.  In- 
ternational Education  Series,  Vol.  XIX. 
New  York  :  I).  Apjilcton  &  Co.  Pp.  881. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  process  of  training  the  mind  is  here 
presented  in  a  thoro\ighly  methodical  man- 
ner. The  author  divides  his  treatise  into  six 
parts,  the  first  five  of  which  deal  respectively 
with  the  education  of  the  perceptive  powers, 
the  representative  powers,  the  thought  pow- 
ers, the  emotions,  and  the  will  powers.  These 
several  subjects  are  systematically  divided 
and  subdividcil,  and  under  each  subdivision 
the  author  tells  in  V'rse,  vigorous  sentences 
just  what  the  teacher  shoulil  do.  For  an 
example  of  his  method  take  the  following, 
from  the  cliaptor  on  Culture  of  the  Perceptive 
Powers : 

llaUlii  (tf  Kraft  O&XTrn/ion.— Tliwo   liaWti- 
i<houl<l  lie  formed  In  early  life.    Dl8crtmlDnUani> 
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and  assimilations  should  be  as  exact  as  possible, 
and  this  exactness  should  be  rooted  into  habit. 

1.  Seiuie-obeervalion.  Great  attention  should 
be  given  to  educjiling  learners  to  gain  exact  senee- 
Idcas  through  each  M;nse.  The  power  and  ac- 
curacy of  memor}',  Imagination,  and  thought  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  extent  and  exactness  of  our 
sense-knowledge.  Merchants  must  be  able  to  test 
the  quality  of  their  goods  by  their  senses.  Me- 
chanics, cooks,  artists,  poets,  need  to  have  the 
IK)wer  of  exact  sense-observation  well  developed. 
Habits  of  exact  obsen'ation  should  be  cultivated 
early  in  life,  and  maiutained  persistently.  Gazing 
around  at  everj'thing,  and  listening  to  every  sound, 
are  not  meant  by  this,  but  a  careful  attention  to 
details,  plans,  and  purposes. 

Large  use  is  made  of  tabular  statements, 
diagrams,  and  different  styles  of  type  in  pre- 
senting the  author's  meaning.  The  closing 
portion  of  the  work,  on  The  Art  of  Teaching, 
consists  of  seven  short  chapters.  In  the 
second  of  these  Prof.  Baldwin  states  and 
comments  upon  the  following  "Nine  Laws 
of  Teaching":  "1.  Be  what  you  would  have 
your  children  become.  2.  Know  thorouglily 
the  children  and  the  subject.  3.  Use  easy 
words  and  apt  illustrations.  4.  Secure  at- 
tention through  interest.  5.  By  easy  steps 
lead  through  the  known  to  the  unknown.  6. 
Lead  leaniers  to  find  out,  to  tell,  and  to  do 
for  themselves.  7.  Train  learners  to  assimi- 
late into  unity  their  acquisitions.  8.  Train 
pupils  to  habitually  do  their  best,  in  the  best 
ways.  9.  Lead  the  pupil  through  right  ideas 
to  right  conduct."  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
fine the  fundamental  teaching  processes,  and 
to  state  which  are  to  be  most  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  several  periods  of  education. 
This  work,  with  the  author's  two  earlier 
books,  on  the  Art  of  School  Management, 
and  Elementary  Psycholog)-,  form  a  series  in 
elementary  pedagogy.  During  the  past  forty 
years  the  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
have  been  given  as  lessons  to  many  classes 
of  teachers,  and  they  are  now  fixed  m  the 
form  in  which  the  author  believes  they  will 
be  most  helpfuL 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  axd  Magnetism. 
By  James  Clerk  Ma-Kwell.  Third  edi- 
tion. Id  two  volumes.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  i:  Co.     Price,  $8. 

That  a  work  on  electricity  in  this  genera- 
tion of  electrical  progress  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be  printed  twenty  years  after  it  was 
written,  and  ten  years  after  the  death  of  its 
author,  is  an  indication  of  sterling  worth. 
TOL.  xli. — 51 


Althougli  a  treatise  like  this,  dealing  only 
with  the  mathematics  of  electricity,  is  not  so 
liable  to  become  antiquated  as  one  treating 
of  the  theories  and  applications  of  the  sci- 
ence, yet  Maxwell's  book  had  a  distinct  for- 
ward trend  which  has  contributed  much  to 
its  longevity.  The  editor  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  says  in  his  pref- 
ace that  the  advances  made  by  electricity 
and  magnetism  In  the  last  twenty  years  are 
"  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  views  intro- 
duced into  these  sciences  by  this  book ;  many 
of  its  paragraphs  have  served  as  the  starting- 
points  of  important  investigations "  ;  and 
further,  that  "  all  recent  investigations  have 
tended  to  confirm  in  the  most  remarkable 
way  the  views  advanced  by  Maxwell."  In 
revising  this  work  Prof.  Thomson  has  added 
foot-notes  relating  to  Isolated  points  which 
could  be  dealt  with  briefly,  but  the  chief  ad- 
vances in  electricity  that  have  been  made 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  are 
to  be  treated  more  consecutively  in  a  sup- 
plementary volume.  He  has  added  some  ex- 
planations to  the  argument  in  passages  where 
he  has  found  that  students  meet  with  diffi- 
culties. He  has  also  attempted  to  verify  the 
results  that  Maxwell  gives  without  proof,  and 
where  he  arrives  at  different  results  has  in- 
dicated the  difference  In  a  foot-note. 

L0X0.MANS'  New  School  Atlas.  Edited  by 
George  G.  Ciiisholm  and  C.  H.  Leete. 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 
Price,  $1.50. 

There  are  thirty-eight  maps  in  this  atlas, 
most  of  them  being  on  double-page  sheets, 
measuring  about  fourteen  by  eleven  inches, 
and  a  few  being  on  longer  folded  sheets.  Col- 
oring and  a  variety  of  markings  are  used  so  as 
make  to  each  give  a  remarkably  full  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  lands  and  waters  that  it  represents. 
There  are  seven  maps  of  the  world :  the  first 
showing  the  height  of  land  and  depth  of  sea 
in  contours ;  the  second  showing  ocean  cur- 
rents, periodical  rains,  and  drainage ;  the 
third.  In  four  parts,  giving  isotherms;  the 
fourth  showing  the  mean  atmospheric  press- 
ure and  prevailing  winds  in  January  and  in 
July ;  the  fifth,  magnetic  variation ;  the  sixth, 
vegetation;  and  the  seventh,  in  two  parts, 
density  of  population,  races,  and  religions. 
The  maps  of  the  several  countries  show  po- 
litlcal  divisions  (historical  boundaries  being 
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indicateil  in  Bome  cases),  height  of  the  land  by 
means  of  coloring,  canals,  battle-fields,  eleva- 
tion in  feet  of  important  towns,  mountain 
peaks  and  passes,  and  the  limit  of  naviga- 
tion in  rivers.  There  are  geological,  rainfall, 
population,  industrial,  and  commercial  maps 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  showing  terri- 
torial growth,  besides  the  general  niaji  of  the 
whole  country,  and  one  of  the  northeastern 
part  on  a  larger  scale.  To  avoid  overloading 
the  maps,  names  of  unimportant  places  are 
not  printed  on  them,  l)ut  such  jjlaccs  may  be 
found  by  means  of  the  mdex,  in  which  their 
locations  are  indicated.  A  sheet  of  astro- 
nomical diagrams  is  prefixed  to  the  maps, 
and  the  volume  has  a  thumb-index. 

A  Manual  of  North  American  Butterflies. 
By  Charles  J.  Maynard.  Boston:  De 
Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.  Pp.  22G.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Intending  his  book  for  the  tyro  as  well 
as  for  the  advanced  student,  the  author  has 
avoided  the  use  of  technical  terms  as  far  as 
possible.  He  ha.s  also  made  his  descriptions 
as  short  as  possible,  and  in  the  interest  of 
clearness  has  used  the  comparative  method 
wherever  he  could  do  so.  The  volume  con- 
tains ten  hand-colored  plates,  on  which  one 
species  of  nearly  all  the  genera  of  North 
American  butteillies  are  figured,  and  wood- 
cuts are  inserted  in  the  text  showing  some 
peculiar  character  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  species,  by  which  the  insects  may 
be  known.  Both  plates  and  woodcuts,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  drawn  and  engraved 
by  the  author.  The  arrangement  u.sed  is 
that  published  by  Sir.  W.  U.  Kdwards  in 
1884. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  publish  in  their  Rural  Library — a  se- 
ries of  monthly  issues  of  popular  pamphlets 
on  scientific  and  i)ractical  topics  in  agricult- 
ure and  horticulture — a  well-studied  paper 
on  Crosx-l>r(  edhui  nnil  J/i/liriili:ivii,  by  L,  JJ. 
Bailey.  It  considers  the  ])hilos(iphy  of  the 
crossing  of  plants,  with  reference  to  their 
improvement  under  cultivation,  first  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  the  studies  of  Darwin 
and  other  authors  who  have  investigated  the 
subject;  then  stating  forth  the  advantages 
of  crossing  within  the  variety  and  change  of 
stock   witliin   ordinary  Ixmnd^ ;  and,  finally. 


going  on  to  the  summary  production  of  new 
varieties.  This  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
process,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
est skill  and  patience.  The  author  records 
several  experiments  of  his  o^vn  in  the  pro- 
cess, all  going  to  illustrate  its  uncertainty ; 
and  concludes:  "Encourage  in  every  way 
crosses  within  the  limits  of  the  variety  and 
in  connection  with  change  of  stock,  expect- 
ing increase  in  vigor  and  productiveness ; 
hybridize  if  you  wish  to  experiment,  but  do 
it  carefully,  honestly,  and  thoroughly,  and  do 
not  expect  too  much."  A  valuable  feature  of 
the  publication  is  the  copious  bibliography  of 
the  subject 

A  pamphlet  comes  to  us  from  Italy  dis- 
cussing financial  questions  and  reviewing  the 
situation  in  that  country  in  particular,  en- 
titled //  Baratio  (hi  Biylictti  di  Banra  fra  ijH 
htitiUi  di  AVni.smion*'  c  it  CortiO  forzoso  in 
Italia  (The  Exchange  of  Bank-notes  between 
Institutions  of  Emission  and  Forced  Circu- 
lation in  Italy),  by  the  Avocato  Francc»<^ 
Ciaffii.  The  author  regards  the  financial 
situation  of  his  country  as  critical,  and  a 
forced  circulation  as  imiuineut 

The  periodical  formerly  known  as  The 
Tria7ii/k  now  comes  to  us  as  Physical  Educa- 
tion, to  which  sulijcet  it  is  devoted.  The 
name  of  the  company  by  which  it  is  pub- 
lished still  remains  the  Ti-ianijle  Pulilixhing 
Company,  and  the  triangle — denoting  the 
co-operation  of  body,  spirit,  and  mind — is 
still  the  emblem  of  it*  school.  It  pur|>oses 
to  publish  chiefly  original  matter.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  it  deploring  the  pushing  of 
records  in  special  lines,  refusing  to  hold  up 
in  prominence  those  who  succeed  in  doing 
extraordinary  work  in  any  single  line,  and 
declaring  itself  committed  to  all-rouiul  work. 
It  also  expresses  dissent  with  those  who  hold 
that  symmetry  of  bodily  form  is  the  great  ob- 
ject to  be  worked  for,  and  with  those  who  look 
to  bodily  health  as  the  end  of  their  endeavoi's. 
Symmetry  of  bodily  form  is  an  incidental 
good,  and  bodily  health  is  only  one  of  the 
objects  to  be  ]>ui'sued. 

/'utx/is  a  new  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  cookery,  household  economy,  and  good 
living,  including  foods,  dietetics,  adultera- 
tions, sanitation,  regimen  for  the  sick-room, 
new  domestic  inventions,  and  all  matters 
of  careful  and  healthful  living,  published  by 
the  Clover  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
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The  first  three  numbers,  now  before  us,  are 
eUed  with  bright,  suggestive,  and  practical 
leading  articles  on  various  points  in  domestic 
life,  and  several  "  departments  "  containing 
recipes,  sensible  liou.^^eliold  suggestions,  hints, 
and  "spicy"  items.  Price,  twenty  cents  a 
copy. 

The  Journat  of  PJnpinloitu,  edited  by 
Mithael  J--o.iter,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  eminent  English  and  American 
physiologists,  continues  to  publish  articles 
of  original  research,  and  stands  at  the  head 
of  pubUcations  of  this  class  in  the  English 
language.  The  double  number  for  May  "con- 
tains accounts  of  investigations  of  taste,  sen- 
sations, respiratory  changes,  retractile  cilia  in 
the  intestine  of  Zitmbrlcm  lerrtxlri^,  cobra- 
poison,  the  influence  of  calcium  salts  on  heat 
coagulation  of  albumins,  the  protective  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  etc.  Cambridge,  England. 
Pi  ice,  $5  a  volume. 

A  pamphlet  on  How  to  lUjht  a  Colliery 
bj/  Elcrtricity  contains  full  directions  on  that 
subject  by  S,,dnc,,  F.  WMfr,  author  of  other 
papers  on  electric  lighting.  It  gives  direc- 
tions concerning  the  number  of  lamps  re- 
quiied,  apparatus,  dynamos,  and  their  types, 
the  engines  that  drive  them,  their  position! 
lamps,  switches,  cables,  faults,  and  many 
other  points  related  to  the  subject.  Pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  Pp. 
36.     Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  lieinlon  has  printed  a  num- 
ber of  Studies  in  South  Aiucricun  A'aiive 
Languages,  being  papers  which  were  con- 
tributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  the  early  months  of 
lSfl2.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  in  European  and  Ameri- 
can  Ubraries,  and  they  include  material  on 
at  least  four  linguistic  stocks  hitherto  wholly 
unknown  to  students.  Dr.  Brinton  has  aUo 
added  two  studies  of  Me.\ican  languages. 

Physiology:  its  Sieiice  and  Philosophy 
(Tlie  Courier  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind.),  is  an 
octavo  volume  in  which  the  author,  Jaeob 
JteilJing,  SI.  D.,  gives  his  ideas  of  the  phi- 
h.so|)liy  which  undcriies  phy.siology  and  di.s- 
ease. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  to  establish  a 
substantial  identity  of  iMxIy  and  soul  is  con- 
tained in  a  book  on  Pluri- Cellular  Man,  in 
which  the  questions  "  AVhence  and  what  is 
the  intellect,  or  soul  ?  "     ••  What  l>ecome3  of 


the  soul  ?  "  and  "  Is  it  possible  to  save  the 
soul  ?  "    are  considered   from   a   biological 
point  of  view,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Stephens,   "xhe 
author  conceives  matter  as  sentient  or  feel- 
ing, and  the  living    body,  consequently,  as 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  living  atoms, 
or  cells.     Hence  the  processes  of  life  have 
their  origins  in  the   beginnings  of  Nature. 
The  cell  "is  not  only  a  modicum  of  proto- 
plasm, but  the  instrumentality  of  a  self,  an 
ego,  a  personal  being."     The  .soul  "is  the 
developed  and  experienced  living  matter  of 
the  body,  particularly  that  in  the  cells  of  the 
nerve  ganglia  and  the  brain."     The  second 
and  third  questions  proposed  are  answered 
in  accordance  with  this  doctrince. 

The  volume  of  the  Missouri   Botanical 
Garden  for  1892  contains  the  third  annual 
reports   of   the   Board  of  Trustees    and   of 
the  director,  William  Treleasc,  three  anniver- 
sary publications,  and  two  scientific  papers. 
\Ve  learn  from  the  director's  report  that  the 
garden  has  acquu-ed  the  grasses  of  the  her- 
barium of  the  late  Dr.  George  Thurber,  Mr. 
Hitchcock's    collection  of  2,000  specimens 
representing  the  flora  of  the   West  Indies, 
and  Mr.  Trelease's  herbarium  of  ]  1,000  speci- 
mens representing  4,000  species,  mostly  of 
fungi;    and   the   Engelmann   Herbarium   of 
about  98,000,  and  the  Bernhardi  Herbarium 
of  57,500   specimens,  have    been   mounted 
and  arranged.     The  anniversary  pubUcations 
in  the  volume  are  the  Second  Annual  Flower 
Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Montgomery  Schuyler ; 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  trustees  of  the  Garden,  and  of 
the   second    annual    banquet   to   gardeners. 
The  scientific  papers  are  a  revision  of  North 
American  species  of  Rumex,  by  Jlr.  Trelease, 
and  "the  Yucca  Moth  and  YucJa  Pollination,"' 
by   Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  with  notes  on   Agave 
Kjujclmanni  and  Parmclia  moUiuscula.   Both 
the  papers  are  cxccUcntlv  illustrated     Price 
$1. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  effort  of  Mr. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  New  York,  to  secure  compari- 
sons of  the  school  system  of  that  State  with 
those  of  other  States  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries appears  in  French  Schools  through 
American  Eyes,  which  has  been  prepared  at 
Mr.  Draper's  request  by  J.  JiusseU  Parsons, 
inspector  of  teachers'  classes,  formerly  our 
consul  at   Aix-la-Chapclle,  and  author  of  a 
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eimilar  book  on  PnisEion  schools.  Mr.  Far- 
sons  jipent  a  summer  in  the  study  of  the 
French  school  system,  and  has  presented  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  accompanied  by  a  special  paper 
on  primary  instruction  in  France.  The  two 
repoi-ts  illustrate  the  educational  systems  of 
the  two  leading  countries  of  Eurojie  which 
pay  the  closest  attention  to  elementary 
schools.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

A  valuable  and  well-arranged  manual  of 
the  Geoyraphy  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zam- 
besi, with  notes  on  the  industries,  wealth,  and 
social  progress  of  the  states  and  peoples,  by 
William  Parr  Gre^well,  is  published  by  a 
London  house  which  is  represented  in  New 
Yorli  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  The  author  al- 
leges as  a  reason  for  the  being  of  his  work 
that  the  country  is  marked  by  the  display  of 
the  power  of  European  colonization.  It  "  has 
ceased  to  be  a  country  of  mere  sporting  ad- 
venture or  of  aimless  wanderings.  It  is 
gradually  being  identified  with  the  European 
system  ;  and  by  recent  international  conven- 
tions and  agreements,  under  the  SaUsbury 
Government,  boundaries  have  been  assigned 
and  frontiers  surveyed  which  are  likely  to  be 
permanent  and  benelicial  to  all  contracting 
parties  on  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west 
coast."  A  large  proportion  of  the  space  is 
taken  up  with  the  account  of  Cape  Colony  as 
the  largest  of  the  colonics  and  countries, 
and  as  having  many  features  common  to  all. 
Jiajjs  are  given  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
Eritish  .South  and  Central  Africa.    Price,  S'-. 

Mr.  W.  Lie  Bianlinore,  author  of  7'/u: 
Drainage  of  Hahilalde  DweUinys  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $1.50),  has  for  many  years  past  made 
a  special  study  of  the  science  of  house 
drainage.  In  writing  the  articles,  for  British 
technical  journals,  of  which  the  book  has 
been  composed,  he  touched  briefly  U[)()n 
what  has  been  done  in  an  insanitary  manner 
in  the  l)ast,  and  pointed  out  w  liat  sliould  be 
done  to  render  a  dwelling  thoroughly  sani- 
tary m  its  drainage  arrangement^.  While 
some  critical  readers  may  think  he  has  not 
gone  deep  enough  into  the  theory  or  into 
the  practice,  he  hopes  he  has  made  a  hearty 
endeavor  to  place  before  the  public  what 
should  he  done  in  order  to  have  a  truly  habi- 
table dwelling. 

In    Ihiitntiiilii   in    i/.t    Oriijin   ami   Karttf 


Orou'th  (Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  $1.50),  the  author,  E.  Colbert,  has 
endeavored  to  trace  out  a  few  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  early  unfolding  of  man  and  his 
thought,  principally  in  those  ages  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  history ;  to  show  some  of 
the  states  of  development  by  which  man  was 
evolved  from  merely  inanimate  matter,  and 
more  especially  those  by  which  he  rose  from 
the  level  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
scale  of  progress ;  then  to  sketch  the  widen- 
ing out  of  the  human  mentality  from  the  in- 
fantile phase  to  that  of  the  child  in  knowl- 
edge, at  which  point  it  is  left  for  history  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The 
principal  object  has  been  to  discover  primi- 
tive ideas  about  the  causation  of  events  and 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  to  show  that 
to  a  great  extent  man's  religious  creeds  and 
ceremonies,  with  much  of  his  philosophy, 
grew  out  of  notions  which  appear  to  have 
been  first  entertained  as  a  result  of  observung 
the  stars. 

The  first  number  has  appeared  of  the 
Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery,  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  staff  of  the 
Artillery  School.  As  the  name  of  the  journal 
implies,  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
artillery.  The  present  number  contains  arti- 
cles on  sea-coast  guns  and  steel  armor,  field 
practice,  the  English  proving-grounds  at 
Shoeburyness,  the  determination  of  the  ve- 
locity of  projectiles  by  sound  phenomena, 
book  notices,  and  abstracts  of  the  contents 
of  service  periodicals. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes 
a  Report  on  the  Ayriciilture  of  South  Amer- 
ica, with  maps  and  the  latest  statistics  of 
trade,  which  has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  statistician,  Almont  Barnes, 
a  gentleman  whose  long  residence  in  South 
America  as  United  States  consul,  and  subse- 
(pieiit  study  of  the  condition  and  progrei<s  of 
the  South  American  countries,  well  qualify 
for  the  work.  The  several  countries  of  the 
continent  are  considered  each  in  its  separate 
chapter,  with  di.-^cus.-ions  of  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  general  subject. 

A  preliminary  report  on  Tiirber  Physics, 
compiled  by  B.  E.  Eernoie,  chief,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  contains  ample 
statements  concerning  tlie  purpose,  theory, 
and  practical  application  of  the  timber  tests 
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now  being  mndc  in  the  forestry  division,  of 
which  a  number  of  brief  notices  have  already 
been  given.  The  headings  under  which  the 
subject  is  treated  include  the  "  Need  of  the 
Investigation,"  "  Scope  and  Historical  De- 
velopment of  the  Science  of  Timber  Physics," 
and  "  Organization  and  Jlethods  of  the 
Timber  Examinations  in  the  Division  of  For- 
estry." 

The  Psyehohgical  Table  prepared  by  Prof. 
W.  R.  Bentdid,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  basis  of 
the  teachings  of  James  Ward  and  Prof. 
Hbffding,  presents  on  a  single  sheet  at  one 
view  the  whole  course  of  the  development  of 
consciousness,  feeling,  and  thought.  Defin- 
ing psychology  as  the  science  of  conscious- 
ness, it  assumes  that  consciousness  is  de- 
pendent on  nerve  matter,  and  therefore  starts 
with  affections  of  that.  There  are  presented 
the  beginnings  of  consciousness ;  its  develop- 
ment by  difEerentiation ;  sensation  and  the 
senses ;  representation,  or  the  return  of  states 
of  consciousness ;  intellection,  or  thought ; 
feeling ;  the  will ;  and  psychical  disease,  the 
progress  of  which,  in  contrast  with  evolution, 
is  called  devolution. 

From  the  annals  of  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory  of  Harvard  College  is  reprinted  a 
valuable  compend  of  the  Investigalions  of  the 
New  England  Meteorological  Societt/  for  1890. 
Reports  were  received  from  172  different  ob- 
servers, but  owing  to  various  changes  the 
average  number  of  observers  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1889 — 194.  There  are  room  and 
need  for  more  observers  in  western  and 
northern  New  England.  In  reviewing  the 
cyclone  observations  of  the  year,  notice  is 
taken  of  the  course  of  the  storms,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  of  the  relations  to  other  regions 
of  those  which  passed  through  it  and  north 
and  south  of  it.  In  the  work  of  gathering 
climatic  data,  the  attempt  to  prepare  such 
general  results  as  isothermal  maps  or  maps  of 
mean  annual  rainfall  has  been  met  with  the 
two  difliculties  of  an  insufficient  number  of 
reporting  stations,  and  of  insufficient  time 
since  the  stations  have  been  established  to 
afford  trustworthy  means  for  a  climate  so 
variable  as  that  of  New  England.  The  society 
hopes  in  time  to  be  able  to  attempt  the  prep- 
aration of  tables  and  maps  that  shall  por- 
tray the  peculiarities  of  local  climate  on  a 
finer  scale  than  that  which  suffices  very  well 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.    A  careful  study 


of  the  tornado  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of  July 
26,  1890,  is  given  in  papers  by  W.  M.  Davia, 
director  of  the  society,  and  H.  Helm  Clayton, 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Humamfy's  Spread- 
ing Curse  is  aimed  at  the  e.tposure  of  the 
"Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  by  One  of  them. 
The  characters  held  up  to  reprobation  are : 
"The  Common  Scribe,"  "The  Moral 
Scribe,"  "The  Puritan,"  "The  Foolism 
Scribe,"  and  "  The  Pharisee  " ;  the  question  is 
asked,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  and 
quotations  are  made  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  enforce  the  author's  points. 
The  characters  aimed  at  by  the  author  are 
doubtless  all  liable  to  criticism ;  but  criticism 
is  one  thing,  and  reckless  denunciation  is  an- 
other. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  Jersey  for  1891  {John  C. 
Smock,  State  Geologist)  is  full  of  valuable 
facts  and  statistical  data  concerning  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  of  suggestions  for 
their  further  development.  The  work  of  the 
survey  was  carried  on  during  the  year  in  the 
study  of  the  surface  or  Pleistocene  forma- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  in 
an  examination  of  the  oak-land  and  pine- 
land  belts  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State ; 
in  the  continued  study  of  the  stream-flows 
and  water-sheds  for  the  report  on  water-sup- 
ply and  water-power;  and,  in  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
the  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
highlands  of  northern  New  Jersey.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  very  satisfactory  presentation  of 
these  subjects,  articles  are  given  on  "Ar- 
tesian Wells,"  "  Passaic  River  Drainage," 
"  Iron  Mines,"  and  "  Mineral  Statistics." 
The  detailed  study  of  the  drift  and  of  the 
glacial  moraine  and  its  topographical  char- 
acteristics is  full. 

A  convenient  manual  of  the  Elemenis  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapetitics,  compiled 
from  the  British  Pharmacoprria  of  1885,  and 
its  appendix  of  1890,  by  C.  E.  Armand  Sem- 
ple,  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York  ($3).  While  it  treats  in  the  main 
only  of  the  drags  that  are  official,  a  few  illus- 
trations of  non-official  plants  have  been  in- 
troduced here  and  there,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate some  particular  facts.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  sections :  the  organic,  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
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nial  products ;  aud  tlic  inorganic,  containing, 
besides  inorganic  substances  proper,  alcoholic 
and  ethereal  preparations,  creosote,  paraffin, 
etc.,  and  carbon  products  generally.  Stre.^s 
is  placed  upon  the  illustrations — of  forms  of 
crystals  and  representations  of  plants — as 
tending  to  make  the  subject  more  interesting 
and  to  impress  the  facts  more  firmly  upon 
the  memorv. 
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Moral,  .Mannal,  and  Sflcnre  Training  In 
the  Boston  Toblif  Schools.— Tliu  report  of 
Mr.  Ellis  Peterson,  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, on  the  Revision  of  the  Courses  of  .'^tudy 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  begins  with  a 
notice  of  the  rulea  concerning  moral  teach- 
ing. Teachers  are  expected  to  give  instruc- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  in  good  manners  and 


good  morals  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and 
at  other   favorable    opportunities,    avoiding 
secturiiin  subjects.     Conversations  and  writ- 
ten  exercises  on   good  manners   and  g(X)d 
morals  arc  prescribed  for  the  upper  classes. 
Referring   to   the   standard    of   proficiency 
in   scholarship,  the  report  advises,  that  in- 
stea<i   of   considering   absolutely   what    the 
pupil   has  accomplished,  when  the  naturally 
brightest  one  will  easily  carry  off  the  reward, 
the  teacher  should  look  to  relative   ability, 
and   commend   those  who  have   done  their 
best.     Phy.sical  training  is  given  through  the 
Ling  system  of  gymna.stics.     Manual  training 
appears  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  first 
time.     The  principle  on  which  it  is  given  is 
represented   in  the  sentence,  "All  drawing 
should  be  the  expression  of  facts  which  they 
have  been  led  by  their  teacher  to  observe  in 
solid  forms."     The   observation   of  \ature, 
plants,  and  animals  by  pupils  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  lessons  in  manual  training ;  while 
drawing  and  oral  and  written  language  are 
used  to  express  the  results  of  observation 
and  manual  work.     The  work  of  observation 
begun  in  the  primary  schools  is  continued, 
under  the  name  of  elementary  science,  in  the 
grammar  schools.     The  first  line  of  work  in 
this  direction  is  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Books  have  to  be  depended  upon    for  this 
study,  and  their  statements  taken  upon  trust. 
"  The   information    thus   gained  is  of  little 
educational  value,  but  is  believed  to  be  of 
great  practical   use."     The  second  line  of 
science  work  is  in  the  direction  of  natural 
history.     The  observatitm  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals  is  contiimed.     Pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  study  plant-life  with  the  help  of 
window  gardening,  or  a  school  garden ;   to 
collect  specimens  of  graiiLs,  woods,  pressed 
leaves,  and  wild  flowers,  and  of  some  typical 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals ;  and  to  learn 
the  relation  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
products  to  arts,  industries,  and  commerce. 
The   third   kind    of   science-work    required 
by  the  course  of  study  is  the  observation  of 
physical  phenomena.     The  educational  value 
of  these  lines  of  science-work  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  the  method  of 
work   is   obsenational,   inductive,  and   svs- 
temalic. 

Jlolr    GUrIrr,    .\laska. — Muir    Glacier, 
Alaska,    as    described    by    Harry   Fielding 
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Rcid,  in  hiB  Studies  of  iU  features  (Xational 
Geographic  Society,  publishers),  occupies  a 
depression  in  tlie  mountain  about  thirty-five 
miles  loug  and  between  six  and  ten  miles 
wide.  It  is  fed  by  a  great  number  of  tribu- 
taries, the  largest  of  which  are  again  made 
up  of  many  smaller  glaciers.  A  total  area 
of  about  eight  hundred  square  miles  is 
drained  by  the  system,  and  the  actual  sur- 
face of  the  ice  is  about  three  humlrcd  and 
fifty  square  miles.  The  aieu  draining  into 
Muir  Inlet  is  about  seven  hundred  square 
miles.  Most  of  the  precipitation  which  falls 
on  this  area  flows  off  as  water  in  the  sub- 
glacial  streams;  the  rest,  compressed  into 
ice,  is  forced  through  the  narrow  gateway 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide  into  the  inlet, 
where  the  glacier  terminates  in  a  vertical 
wall  of  ice  varying  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
water  surface,  whence  large  masses  are  con- 
tinually separating  to  become  icebergs.  The 
water  is  in  places  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  and,  as  this  is  not  enough  to  float 
a  mass  of  ice  rising  so  high  above  the  water 
as  the  glacier,  the  ice  must  reach  to  the  very 
bottom  and  umst  attain  a  thickness  of  nine 
hundred  feet.  The  actual  length  of  the  ice- 
frout  facing  the  water  is  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  feet,  or  a  mile  and  three  quartci-s. 
On  each  side  the  glacier  sends  forward  a 
wing,  which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge 
over  the  stratified  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
shore.  The  wings  arc  fringed  by  treacher- 
ous quicksands,  which  support  large  stones 
and  look  firm ;  but  the  tourist  who  steps  on 
them  carelessly  will  sink  In  over  his  aidiles. 
The  iccfront  has  a  wonderfiU  coloring. 
I'lace.s  from  which  ice  has  recently  broken 
off  are  deep  blue,  sometimes  almost  black. 
This  color  lightens  under  exposure  to  the 
air  and  sun,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  pure 
white.  All  shades  of  blue,  in  striking  vari- 
ety, arc  reprcsenti'd  in  the  ice  front, 

Tlir  Arliiin  of  KuuKlddfH. — The  prinei- 
pie  involved  in  the  use  of  fungicides  for  plant 
rusts,  according  to  I'rof.  Ilyron  I).  Ilalsteil, 
In  the  He[)ort  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricullunil 
Kxperiuicnt  Station,  consists  in  llie  applica- 
tion to  the  susceptible  plant  of  n  line  sprny 
oiinlalning  (he  Kubhtiince  that,  when  In  c«in 
liiet  with  the  s|M>rt'i',  will  either  kill  them  or 
prvvcu)  their  dvvi'Uipment.     The  whole  prnc 


tice  of  using  fungicides  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  these  mildews,  rusts,  blights,  and 
other  fungous  decays  produce  minute  spores, 
which  are  easily  disseminated  and  thereby 
propagate  the  trouble  far  and  wide.  These 
spores,  either  as  such  or  when  undergoing 
germination,  are  easily  injured  by  various 
chemicals,  notably  the  compounds  of  copper. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if  these  fungicides 
be  placed  upon  the  foliage  in  a  thin  film,  it 
will  go  far  toward  destroying  the  spores  al- 
ready there  and  prevent  those  subsequentiy 
falling  upon  it  from  germinating.  The  ways 
in  which  this  principle  is  carried  out  are 
many,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fected plant  The  progress  made  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  study  of  fungous  dis- 
eases is  unparalleled.  A  few  workers  began 
collecting  and  describing  some  fifty  years 
ago.  This  was  followed  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury later  by  a  critical  study  of  the  injurious 
species.  The  first  systematic  tests  of  fungi- 
cides do  not  date  back  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  and  since  that  time,  through  the  Departs 
mcnt  of  Agriculturo,  experiments  were  l>egun 
which  have  been  continued  with  well-defined 
jiracticiil  results.  By  means  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  a  new  imjtetus  was  given  to  the 
subject  about  three  years  ago,  and  to-day 
there  is  a  well-organized  crusade  against  the 
fungous  enemies  of  crops.  The  nature  of 
the  several  blights,  molds,  and  rots  has  been 
studied  out  in  the  laboratory,  while  fungi- 
cides in  large  numbers  have  been  tested  in 
the  field.  The  result  has  been  tliat  scvonil 
of  the  worst  are  practically  subdued,  provid- 
ed the  methods  of  warfare  are  followed. 

Shaswap  Tralt.«. — Among  the  customs  of 
the  Shuswap  pt-ople  of  Drilish  Columbia  rv- 
corded  by  Mr.  (ieorge  M.  Dawson  is  one 
from  primitivo  times,  by  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  dying  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
wiili)W  or  widows,  his  bnither  next  in  senior- 
ity took  the  widow  to  wife.  The  right  of  n 
man  to  the  widow  of  his  dewased  brother 
was  conpideroil  as  ini-onteslable  os  that  to 
his  own  nife  or  wives,  and  the  women  had 
e<|ually  n  claim  to  riHvivr  from  him  the  <liily 
of  n  husbiuiil.  The  proper  name  of  a  man  was 
changed  from  time  to  time  tluring  his  life, 
when  ho  Would  assume  the  name  of  some 
kinsnuin.  Young  men  on  reaching  mnuhood 
were  aceuslumed  to  separate  themselves  and 
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go  away  alone  into  some  solitary  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  would  often  remain  for 
three  or  four  months.     They  might  hunt  or 
trap,  but  must  avoid  contact  with  other  peo- 
ple and   keep  away  from  habitations.     Oc- 
casionally a  young  man  thus  engaged  would 
clear  a  course  in  the  woods  or  arrange  bars 
for  running  or  for  jumping,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  increase  his  strength  and  endur- 
ance.    They  also    meditated  and   dreamed 
dreams  till   each  discovered  his  particular 
guardian  spirit.     Young  women,  at  the  time 
of  reaching  maturity,  and  thereafter  at  re- 
current periods,  were  accustomed  to  wander 
forth  alone  after  dark  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, breaking  small    branches   from  the 
trees  as  they  went,  and  scattering  them  about 
or  suspending  them  upon  the  limbs  of  other 
trees.     Young  fir  trees,  a  few  feet  in  height, 
were  thus  often  split  and  torn  apart  for  sev- 
eral feet,  or  the  branches  or  growing  tops 
were  tied  in  knots.     This  custom  still  pre- 
vails, and  the  tokens  of  it  may  often  be  ob- 
served near  Indian  camps.     No  explanation 
of  its  meaning  can  be  offered.     An  Indian 
who  invited  another  to  go  hunting  with  him, 
gave  to  his  friend  the  first  deer,  if  several 
were  killed.     If  but  one  was  killed,  it  was 
divided,  but  the  skin  belonged  to  the  friend 
in  any  case.     If  a  man  was  hunting  beyond 
the  border  of  the  recognized  territory  of  his 
people,  and  one  of  the  men  holding  claims  to 
the  region  upon  which  he  had  thus  trespassed 
heard  him  shoot,  the  owner  of  the  locality 
would  head  for  the  place,  and  on  arriving 
there  expect  to  be  feasted  on  the  game  ob- 
tained by  the  hunter. 


Origin  of  the  Jardin  dfs  Plantes.— Ac- 
cording to  JI.  Germain  Bapst,  in  the  Kevne 
des  Deux  Motidc.s,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in 
Paris,  was  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  simply  a  botanical  institution  which 
had  been  created  by  Louis  XIII  in  favor  of 
bis  Doctor  H^rouard,  under  the  name  of 
Jardin  des  pUinles  mediciiiales  et  potagh-es. 
When  Buffon  was  appointed  steward  of  the 
garden  by  Louis  XV,  he  augmented  its 
service,  founded  a  course  of  lectures  and  a 
museum  of  zoology,  and  continued  the  col- 
lection of  miniatures  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
On  his  death,  in  1788,  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  wa.s  far  less  important  than  it 
is  now ;  the  rapid  growth  which  has  made  it 


the  most  complete  and  extensile  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world,  began  during 
the  Revolution :  First,  the  Royal  Jlcnagerie, 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chateau  at  Versailles,  was  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   Commune   in   Paris,  in  1792. 
They,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  new 
charges,  sent  them  to  the  Jardin  dm  Plantes, 
with  orders  to  the  steward  to  accommodate 
them  there.     That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
menagerie.     The  other  collections  originated 
in  the  custom  of  the  prmces  and  great  lords 
of   the    eighteenth    century   of    interesting 
themselves  in  natural  history  and  collecting 
objects  of  different  kinds.     Then,  when  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  absconders  was 
decreed   during  the  Revolution,  there  were 
found   in  them  various   collections   of  this 
kmd.     These  were  turned  over  to  the  state 
and  were   deposited  in  the  public  storing- 
places,  especially  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  French   conquests   throughout   Europe 
gave  them  possession  of  numerous  museums 
which  their  generals  removed  to  Paris  and 
placed  in  the  national  establishments.     Thus 
the  collections  of  the  Stadtholdcr  of  Holland, 
and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Coude,  kept  at 
Chantilly,  came   to   constitute   the  physical 
and  mineralogical  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum. 


Variety  of  Motions  In  the  Atmosphere.— 

Espy's  convection  theory  of  storms  assumes 
that  the  latent  heat  of  vapor  is  the  main- 
taming  power,  while  the  original  ascent  of 
the  moist,  warm  air  is  due  to  conditions  of 
density.     Therefore,  we  could  have  no  cy- 
clonic motion   without   ascending  moisture 
and  clouds.     The  studies  of  other  investiga- 
tors have  satisfied  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  that 
another  important  cause  exists  in  the  slow 
cooling  by  radiation  and  descending  of  the 
upper  air  flowing  northward  from  the  equa- 
tor as  a  return  trade.     It  eventually  reaches 
the  earth  here  and  there  in  spots  which  are 
small  areas  of  clear  sky  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions, but  are  large  areas  of  cold,  dry  air  and 
high  pressure  in  northern  latitudes.    "If  the 
air  is  cooled  by  radiation  faster  than  it  is 
warmed  up  by  the  compression  of  its  slow 
descent,  then  it  reaches  us  as  clear,  cold,  and 
dry  air ;  and  only  after  reaching  the  earth's 
surface  does  it  begin  to  warm  up  in  the  day- 
time faster  than  it  can  cool  again  at  night. 
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As  this  dry  cold  air  undcmins  the  moist  warm 
iiir  at  the  earth's  suifuco,  or  as  two  areas  of 
high  pres.-^iire  flowing  toward  each  other 
must  lift  up  the  lighter  air  betweca  them 
and  set  it  into  cyclonic  rotation,  we  must, 
therefore,  recognize  the  general  conclusion 
that  E^py's  aspiration  cyclone  as  developed 
by  Fenel  is  not  the  only  form  of  cyclone, 
but  that  those  due  to  descending  cold  air, 
and,  therefore,  having  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  as  their  fundamental 
cause,  are  equally  entitled  to  consideration. 
To  this  last  and  latest  development  from  the 
theoretical  side,  I  need  only  add  that  the 
study  of  the  motions  of  the  clouds  has  en- 
abled me  to  assert  that  there  is  no  form  of 
motion  known  to  the  student  of  mechanics 
of  fluids  but  what  is  tci  be  foimd  beautifully 
illustrated  in  some  important  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  on  the 
motions  of  water  and  of  air,  and  the  meas- 
Wmcnts  thereon  that  you  may  make  in  a 
well-appointed  physical  laboratorj-,  are  re- 
peated by  Nature  on  a  large  scale  in  the  at- 
mosphere." 


Anilqnity  ofthp  Wheelbarrow, — The  in- 
vention of  the  wlieclliarntw  has  been  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  lilaise  Pascal,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventcnth  century.  M. 
Littr6,  in  his  Dictionary,  attributes  it  to  one 
Sieur  Dupin,  in  1009,  seven  years  after  Pas- 
cal's death.  SI.  Gaston  Tissandier,  however, 
bund  in  a  co|)y  of  the  Cosmography  of  Sc- 
la.stlan  Munstcr,  15.'i5,  a  curious  woodcut 
representing  a  wliuelbarrow  pushed  by  a 
worknmn.  Another  plate  in  the  same  book 
shows  a  tramway  wiigou  running  on  rails. 
Still  earlier  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the 
wheelbarrow  have  been  found  by  M.  Uixio 
and  M.  K.  Guerrero,  who  organi/.ed  the  retro- 
spective exposition  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, which  was  liebl  at  Paris  in  ISHO. 
A  manuscript  history  of  the  sangrciil  of  the 
Ihirlc^nlh  century  contains  a  picture  of  one 
man  shoving  another  in  a  wheelbarrow  of  a 
style  now  in  geneml  use.  A  manuscript — 
I 'ita  tl  Vamio  S,  Diuni/nii  A rm/xiyi^-of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  a  ri'prcsi'ntntion  of  a 
wheelbarrow  of  another  model,  which  is  usod 
in  carrying  a  bundle.  A  very  artistic  picture 
iu  a  manuscript — hi  Vir  H  In  Minuin  </<■ 
y'olre  htiinr — of  the  fourtcetith  century, 
reprcscDta  a  hospital  where  Sisters  arc  tak- 


ing care  of  wounded,  lame,  deformed,  or 
paialytic  persons,  to  which  a  man  is  wheel- 
ing a  new  patient,  A  miniature  in  on  illus- 
trated edition  of  Quintut  Curtiiu,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  shows  a  workman  wheel- 
ing building  material,  who  is  assisted  in  sus- 
taining his  load  by  a  strap  over  his  shoulders. 
These  evidences  testify  to  the  use  of  the 
wheelbarrow  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury, and  it  may  have  been  an  old  invention 
then. 

Trees  and  Extreme  Temperal  ores. — The 
power  of  trees,  says  a  note  in  (larden  and 
Forest,  to  regulate  their  own  temperature  to 
a  certain  extent  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  their 
twigs  are  not  frozen  through  iu  winter ;  nor 
does  their  temperature  increase  in  summer 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  bark  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  clothing  in  which  the  plant  is  wrapped. 
The  surface  evaporation  of  the  leaves  pro- 
duces in  summer  a  freshness  in  them  that 
causes  them  to  feel  c<x>l  even  on  hot  days. 
Evaporation,  however,  does  not  explain  the 
coolness  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  in- 
closed in  a  hard  envelope,  through  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible.  Uooker  mentions 
a  fruit  grown  by  the  Ganges  in  a  soil  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  104°,  the 
temperature  of  the  juice  u{  which  had  only 
72°  Fahr. 

Mqnid  iir  and  Mqald  Oi}grn. — .\  lect- 
ure was  recently  delivered  at  the  Koyal  In- 
stitution, London,  by  Prof.  Dcwar,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  recent  investigations  into 
the  properties  of  matter  at  excessively  low 
temperatures,  and  in  particular  of  oxygen 
and  atuKMiphcric  air  in  the  liquid  condition. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  experiments 
such  as  have  never  before  been  attempted  in 
a  lecture-room.  Li(|uid  oxvgcn  was  produced 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience  literally  by 
pints,  and  lii|uid  air  was  handed  roimd  in 
claret  glo-sses.  While  oxygen  boils  in  air  at 
182"  C  below  r.ero,  the  researches  of  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Pmf.  Tail  inilicat«<  that  tem|>era- 
lun'S  below  —27-1"  C  will  not  suspcutl  all 
the  uclivilies  of  mailer.  .\s  this  is  far  be 
low  even  the  calculated  boiling  point  of  liquid 
hyilrogen,  the  absolute  zero  ns-ins  to  rt>codc 
OS  we  advance.     The  purely  chemical  rcla- 
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tions  of  oxygon  disappciir  in  tbe  licniid  con- 
dition. Phosphorus  or  potassium  may  be 
phuiupd  into  the  liquid  without  any  sign  of 
combination.  But  the  magnetic  properties 
of  tlie  gas  are  intensified,  and  the  action  of 
the  liquid  upon  Hght  is  identical  with  that  of 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  gase- 
ous condition.  But  while  thus  strongly  mag- 
netic, liquid  oxygen  is  an  extremely  bad 
conductor  of  electricity.  The  boiling-point 
of  liqviid  air  is  192'  C.  below  zero,  or  10°  C. 
lower  than  that  of  oxygen.  The  doctrine  of 
the  text-books  that  the  oxygen  liquefies  first 
and  the  nitrogen  afterward  is  erroneous.  Air 
liquefies  as  air  ;  but  the  boiling  liquid  parts 
with  its  nitrogen  first,  and  becomes  gradually 
richer  in  oxygen.  Both  in  appearance  and 
in  spectroscopic  behavior  liquid  air  is  sim- 
ply diluted  liquid  oxygen.  The  blue  tint  of 
the  oxygen  is  lost,  and  the  absorption  bands 
in  the  red  are  proportionately  faint.  Were 
this  globe  cooled  down  to  some  200°  C.  be- 
low zero,  it  would  be  covered  with  a  sea  of 
liquid  air  thirty-five  feet  deep,  of  which  about 
seven  feet  would  be  oxygen. 

The  EleTenth  Census. — In  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation Robert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of 
the  Eleventh  Census,  stated  that  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  took  part  in  the  work  of  this 
census,  and  that  its  reports  will  make  not 
less  than  twenty-five  quarto  volumes  of  one 
thousand  pages  each.  Of  the  thirty  experts 
and  chiefs  of  divisions,  at  least  twenty-three 
held  similar  or  prominent  positions  in  the 
tenth  census.  By  the  use  of  the  electric  tab- 
ulating machine  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  aggregate  from  the  schedules 
all  the  information  which  ai)pears  in  any  way 
desirable.  Taking  warning  from  the  fate  of 
educational  statistics  in  the  tenth  census, 
which  largely  failed  of  publication,  it  was  de- 
termined to  confine  the  inquiries  in  the  elev- 
enth census  to  a  small  number  of  essential 
questions  most  readily  answered.  The  sta- 
tistics of  mortgage  indebtedness  was  a  novel 
feature  of  this  census.  Uiider  this  head  was 
made  only  thesimple  inquiry  whether  the  farm 
or  home  was  ownied  or  rented,  and,  if  owned, 
whether  free  from  debt  or  not  Although 
these  and  some  other  inquiries  increased  the 
cost  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration,  the  superintendent  is 


confident  that  the  work  did  not  thereby  suffer 
to  any  serious  extent  In  conclusion,  Jlr. 
Porter  points  out  some  defects  of  our  census 
system,  and  urges  a  peimanent  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

The  First  Cigars  in  Paris. — Some  inter- 
e.'^ting  information  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished respecting  the  time  when  cigars  fii'st 
came  into  use.  A  passage  in  Ilippolyte  Au- 
ger's Memoiren,  now  very  rare,  relates  that 
"  our  return  to  Paris  (in  1823)  was  made  by 
way  of  Orl6ans.  On  the  road  we  met  quite 
frequently  oflicers  returning  from  Spain. 
They  swaggeringly  had  cigars  in  their  mouths 
— a  new  habit,  which  has  since  become  gen- 
eral." Another  document  carries  back  the 
use  of  the  cigar  to  a  somewhat  earlier  date. 
The  Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Atttin  (vol. 
iv,  1813),  going  to  call  upon  his  nephew,  a 
young  officer  on  leave  in  Paris,  found  him  at 
his  hotel  in  morning  costume  with  a  black 
silk  cap  on  his  head,  and  smoked  a  Havana 
cigar  with  him.  The  taste  for  the  cigar  was 
so  common  at  that  time  that  grocers,  alive 
to  their  interests,  were  accustomed  to  present 
them  to  their  customers.  A  set  of  compli- 
mentary verses,  composed  by  Armand  Gouff6 
for  the  actor  Chapelle,  of  the  Vaudeville, 
who  had  added  to  his  professional  occupa- 
tions dealing  in  colonial  produce,  included  in 
the  nomenclature  of  articles  that  might  be 
obtained  in  his  shop — 

'*  Gam,  marshmallows,  mm  and  rack, 
Barley-Bugar,  almonds,  and  cigars.*' 

Natural  Selertion  among  Egyptians. — 

"  In  spite  of  what  appears  to  us  a  meager  bill 
of  fare,  the  Egyptian  fellah,"  says  Prof. 
Roliert  Wallace,  "is  very  often  a  man  of 
splendid  physique,  superior  in  strength  and 
in  endurance  to  the  Indian  ryot,  whom  he 
strongly  resembles  in  many  of  his  ways  of 
working,  bis  habits,  his  stolid  lack  of 
nervousness,  and  the  absence  of  fear  of 
sudden  danger  to  his  person.  It  is  believed 
that  tbe  fellahin  are  almost  exact  reproduc- 
tions of  their  predecessors  for  generations, 
and  that,  although  the  country  has  been  fre- 
(piently  conquered,  the  new-comers  were  in- 
significant in  numbers  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  became  rapidly 
absorbed.  It  is  also  a  common  belief  that 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  possibly  tbe  Nile 
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wator,  exercise  nn  influence  in  producing  a 
certain  type;  for  exiiniplo,  the  nut-brown 
ekin  of  natives  of  Lower  Epypt  This  \s  so, 
but  the  direction  in  which  the  influence 
works  is  frequently  misunderstood.  The 
result  is  more  probably  brought  about  l>y 
nntura)  selection  than  by  the  modiflcation  in 
a  given  direction  of  the  individual  units  of 
successive  generations.  Thus  the  negroes, 
though  coming  in  numerously  and  inter- 
marrying with  the  Egyptians,  pain  no 
ground,  because  the  climate  of  the  Delta  is 
unfavorable  to  them,  and  they  die  of  pul- 
monary disease  within  a  few  generations. 
Again,  Europeans  and  strangers  to  the 
country  generally  suffer  and  die  from  ty- 
phoid fever  in  vastly  greater  proportions 
than  the  natives." 

Magnifying  Classrs  In  ADtlqDily. — Proba- 
bly the  earliest  mention  of  magnifying  glas-ses 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanks,  in  the  Pa- 
pers of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  N'anity  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Uenry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixtecnlh  century,  where  it  is  said : 
"  So  we  read,  a.s  Cd'lius  in  his  ancient  writ- 
ings relates,  that  one  Ilostius,  a  person  of  nn 
obscene  life,  made  a  sort  of  glasses  that  made 
the  object  seem  far  greater  than  it  was ;  so 
that  one  finger  should  seem  to  exceed  the 
whole  arm,  lx)th  in  bigness  and  thickness." 
There  is  dilliculty  in  fixing  the  date  of  Cielius, 
but  he  probably  lived  before  Livy ;  anil  Ilos- 
tius was  a  still  nmre  iinileut  per-iinnge, 

I'anrral  ('D>lom>  in  .New  (;nlura. — The 
ileath  of  a  chief  recently  gave  the  Uev.  S.  B. 
Kellows,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in 
New  (iuinea,  nn  op|K)rtunlty  of  observing  the 
native  funend  cerernoiiies,  which  are  some- 
what siniilur  to  those  of  the  Maories.  From 
the  time  of  drnth  until  burial,  the  corpse 
lies  on  the  lliKir  of  the  house,  with  no  other 
covering  than  it  liiid  in  life.  In  the  present 
case  ■  man,  n  near  relative,  was  seen  lying 
ocmwi  the  corpse,  which  ho  hugged  and 
clroked,  with  louil  crying  and  bitter  sobbing. 
The  women  kept  up  an  unceasing  walling  and 
crying,  signs  of  n  grief  whicli  seemed  genu, 
ine  enough.  The  virtues  of  this  chief  were 
chanted  as  the  niiiuniers  n'pcat»'il  again  anil 
again  the  names  of  the  i«hinds  he  had 
Tisltc<l  in  his  raiior,  the  ainouni  ><(  fixid  lie 


had  brought  home,  the  fish  and  pigs  he  bad 
caught,  etc.  Large  fires  were  kept  burning 
underneath  and  round  the  bouse  during  the 
night  to  scare  away  the  "  debil  debiL"  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  death, 
the  body,  wrapped  in  rough  mats,  was  buried 
soon  after  sunrise,  without  any  rites  ;  and  on 
that  day  a  feast  was  made  for  the  friends 
and  mourners.  An  old  cocoanut  palm,  of 
great  value,  is  cut  down,  and  the  leaves  ore 
used  for  the  roof  of  the  small  house  that  is 
built  over  the  grave.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
woman  a  yam  was  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  native  cooking-pot  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out  was  put  on  the  head 
cap-fashion.  A  dish  of  cooked  food  is 
passed  up  and  down  the  corpse  before  it  is 
covered ;  and  nn  annual  offering  is  made  at 
the  grave.  The  soul  of  the  dead  person, 
called  hamaqtim,  is  supposed  to  linger  near 
the  t>ody  until  it  is  buried ;  then  it  quietly 
takes  its  departure,  by  way  of  the  mountains 
of  Misima,  for  a  place  deep  down  in  the 
earth,  called  tuma.  Souls  are  permitted  to 
revisit  the  earth,  when  tlieir  presincc  is 
made  known  by  a  peculiar  low  whistle. 
After  remaining  in  tuma  for  a  long  time, 
they  undergo  a  change  similar  to  the  death 
of  the  body,  and  ore  then  transmigrated  to 
the  bodies  of  infants  yet  unborn. 

Drvrlopinrnt    of   Exotir    Gardrnlng. — 

Charlciimgne  is  called,  accotdiiig  lo  the  Gar- 
tenlnube,  the  first  B>sthi'tic  gardener  in  west- 
ern Europe  ;  for  he  it  was  who  took  pains 
to  trnnsplant  into  (ierman  gardens  the  use- 
ful and  ornamental  plants  that  grew  wild  in 
the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  to  introduce 
those  which  flourished  beyond  the  Alps.  As 
men  increased  in  good  living  and  their 
tastes  biH'ame  refined,  they  wen'  not  satisfied 
with  useful  plants  alone,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  more  wealthy  were  nilnriied  nith  the 
choicest  ornamental  and  fancied  plantii  of 
the  East.  The  proverb,  "  Gnrdens  arc  visit- 
ing-cards; what  they  are  shows  what  their 
owner  is,"  Is  illustrat<<d  in  Uie  history  of  the 
development  of  the  (ierman  ganlen,  which 
Is  n-nlly  n  cliajiter  in  (he  history  of  civilira- 
tion.  With  great  extension  of  trade  in  the 
l>eginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  rich  «e- 
<|ulsllionii  were  made  to  gardens  from  nil 
foreign  countries  —  a  pnioess  of  growth 
which  has  not  yet  ceased,  but  seems  to  be 
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going  on  more  actively  than  ever.  Prof.  G. 
Kraus  has  well  eaid  that,  if  some  giant  hand 
should  remove  at  one  stroke  all  the  plants 
which  have  not  grown  native  among  us  from 
time  immemorial,  our  gardens  and  large 
spots  in  our  cultivated  fields  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  deserts.  From  the 
annals  of  the  botanical  gardens,  beginning 
with  the  establishment  of  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  in  1545,  an  important 
chapter  could  be  gathered  in  the  history  of 
the  migrations  of  plants.  A  few  American 
guests  appeared  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  at  first 
called  Indian  or  8pani.sh  plants.  Among 
them  was  the  Papas  peruanm-um,  which 
was  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  its  coming  destiny — the 
potato.  There  were  preferences  among  the 
strangers,  and  the  fashions  changed ;  Oriental 
bulbs  were  succeeded  by  Canadian  plants, 
among  which  the  Robinia,  or  locust,  the 
Virginia  creeper,  asters,  and  evening  prim- 
rose, were  high  in  favor.  Then  came  green- 
house plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
— scarlet  pelargoniums,  dracoenas,  charming 
heaths,  and  others,  which  are  still  in  favor. 
American  trees  were  then  sought  for  park 
plantations,  with  the  crab-apples  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  of  Siberia.  After  these  improved 
commercial  facilities  favored  the  introduction 
of  the  curious  eucalypti  and  other  plants  of 
Australia;  botanists  are  traveling  every- 
where with  their  Wardian  cases,  collecting 
and  bringing  safely  home  the  rarest  and 
most  delicate  orchids  and  palms  of  the  tropi- 
cal forests,  and  plants  of  every  region  where 
vegetation  flourishes.  About  1,600  species 
of  plants  grow  wild  in  England.  In  1891 
there  were  cultivated  in  the  botanical  gar- 
dens at  Kew  19,800  species  and  varieties; 
in  Berlin,  in  1890,19,000  sorts;  and  in  St. 
Petersburg,  25,000  varieties  with  71,850 
specimens. 

Cliloesc  Characters  and  Ilteroglypblcs. 
— In  a  paper  on  the  social  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  Chinese,  as  illustrated  in  the 
ideographic  characters  of  the  lang>iage, 
Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas  shows  that  the  Chinese 
ideographic  characters  are  picture-writings, 
and  as  such  supply  an  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  words  as  they  were  understood 
by  the  inventors  of  the  characters  represent- 


ing them.  These  characters,  developed  from 
the  original  hieroglyphic  forms,  were  con- 
sidered illustrative  of  the  ideas  of  the  people 
on  political,  social,  scientific,  and  religious 
subjects.  For  example,  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  quaUties  of  the  sovereign  is 
exemplified  in  the  choice  of  the  symbol  em- 
ployed to  express  a  supreme  ruler,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  together  signify 
"  ruler  of  himself."  By  means  of  the  same 
graphic  system  a  kingdom  is  shown  as  "  men 
and  arms  within  a  frontier."  The  domestic 
life  is  illustrated  by  ideograms  descriptive 
of  household  arrangements  and  relationships. 
The  speaker  in  succession  traced  in  the  writ- 
ten chaiacters  the  ideas  associated  with  men 
and  women — their  virtues  and  failings ;  the 
notions  associated  with  mairiage  ;  and  the 
evidences  of  pastoral  and  agricidtural  habits 
among  the  people.  The  discussion  of  the 
popular  religious  faiths  showed  how  promi- 
nent is  the  belief  in  the  god  of  the  soil, 
whose  presence  brings  blessings,  and  whose 
averted  countenance  is  followed  by  misfor- 
tunes. I 

Death-week  la  Bora!  Bnssia. — Some 
very  curious  ceremonies  are  observed  by  the 
peasants  of  rural  Russia,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  toward  the  end  of  March.  The 
breaking  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  water- 
spirit,  who,  waking  hungry  and  angry  after 
his  winter's  sleep,  bursts  the  ice  and  sends 
the  floes  drifting,  drives  the  fish  from  their 
haunts,  and  causes  the  streams  to  overflow. 
Previous  to  this  the  peasants  prepare  a  sac- 
rifice as  the  beginning  of  their  "  death- 
week"  celebration,  to  be  ofl'ered  to  the 
spirit.  They  combine  to  buy  a  young  horse, 
which  must  be  purchased,  not  given,  each 
eontribut'mg  an  equal  amount.  The  horse 
havmg  been  sumptuously  fed  for  three  days, 
is  taken  on  the  fourth  day  at  midnight, 
decorated,  conducted  by  all  the  villagers  in  a 
body,  tied,  weighted,  and  plunged  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  In  some  districts  fat,  in 
others  a  horse's  bead,  is  thrown  in  instead  of 
a  living  horse.  A  sacrifice  is  then  made  to 
the  house  spirit.  A  fat  black  pig  is  killed 
and  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
resident.s  of  the  village,  of  which  each  resi- 
dent receives  one  and  buries  it  under  the 
doorstep  at  the  entrance  to  his  house.  The 
principal  ceremony  of  the  season  is  that  of 
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di'iving  out  death.  All  the  rillagcrs  bring 
olJ  clothes,  rags,  straw,  sticks,  aud  other 
stuff  of  the  kind,  from  which  a  dummy  fig- 
ure representing  an  old  woman  is  made,  aud 
painted  as  hideously  as  possible,  to  represent 
death — death  being  a  woman  in  Slavic  my- 
tliology.  The  figure  is  perched  on  a  long 
pole  and  carried  by  a  peasant  dressed  in 
what  are  left  of  the  rags,  etc.,  who  is  ac- 
companied by  a  procession  of  the  people 
provided  with  everything  with  which  they  can 
make  a  noise.  The  dummy  is  carried  to  the 
nearest  river  or  stream,  and  cast  into  the 
water,  or  sometimes  only  ducked,  and  then 
thrown  upon  the  nearest  piece  of  vacant 
ground,  or  sometimes  cast  into  the  territory 
of  a  neighboring  village,  when  a  quarrel 
is  likely  to  arise.  On  returning  to  the  vil- 
lage, more  noisy  instruments  are  collected, 
and  the  men,  women,  and  children  run  round 
to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  death  is  supposed 
to  have  left  behind.  The  faster  the  people 
go,  and  the  more  noise  they  make,  the  more 
elfectually  the  place  is  supposed  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  blessings 
of  the  coming  season.  To  make  all  sure,  the 
villagers  camp  out  for  the  night,  to  wait  for 
the  hour  when  the  gates  of  heaven  are  sup- 
posed to  be  opened,  and  special  blessings 
a.-iked  for  are  granted.  All  the  trees  are  said 
to  bear  golden  fruits  at  that  instant,  aud 
whoever  is  lucky  enough  to  grasp  them  just 
then  can  keep  them  as  his  own.  Unhappily, 
the  people  are  always  too  wearied  with  the 
day's  work  and  drinking  to  be  alert  enough 
to  seize  the  exact  moment. 

Tbe  iS'tvr  Stone  .tgr  In  Ireland. — Accord- 
ing to  a  lecture  before  the  Knglish  Society 
of  KrU  on  Icclanil,  by  Hr.  Tciupe.-f  Amler- 
Bon,  in  the  more  remote  part,'  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Skaptadals,  many  articles  of  bone 
and  stone  are  still  in  use  which  in  more  ac- 
cessible district*  have  been  replaced  by 
metJil  or  earthenware.  A  photiigrapli  ex- 
hibited showed  u  wheelbarrow  with  ■  stone 
wheel,  a  steelyard  with  a  stone  weight,  a 
liannner  nilli  a  sUine  head,  and  a  net  with 
bone  sinkers.  At  the  same  farm  a  <|uern,  or 
stone  Imnd-mlll,  was  in  use,  and  also  horn 
stirrups,  and  harness  fastenings  of  Inine  in 
stead  of  metallic  buckles,  Ixme  pins,  and 
nido  Ikiuc  dice.  At  a  neighboring  farm  was 
a  basin  formed  of  the  cup  joint  <if  .1  baaalt 


pillar.  Truly  we  still  have  a  survival  of  the 
stone  age.  Less  remote  than  this  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  county  council  of  the 
district  in  a  spacious  cave  in  the  lava.  It 
would  be  dillieult  to  find  anything  more  ap- 
propriate in  such  a  primitive  land.  Mr.  E. 
Magnusson,  speaking  on  the  author's  address, 
said  that  in  some  places  the  people,  though 
descended  from  those  who  had  long  left  the 
stone  age  behind,  had  found  it  necessary,  be- 
cause it  was  so  difficult  to  procure  iron,  to 
create  a  new  stone  age  for  themselves.  They 
were  the  creators  of  a  new  stone  age,  not  the 
followers  of  a  tradition. 

Oxygrn  by  the  Brin  PrOfr$s, — The  man- 
ufacture of  oxygen  on  a  commercial  scale  is 
developing  into  a  new  and  imiwrtant  branch 
of  business  enterprise.  The  process  em- 
ployed, called  the  Brin  process,  depends 
upon  the  property  of  barium  monoxide  of 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  when 
heated  to  about  l,orH)°  F,,  and  giving  it  off 
again  at  atx)ut  1,700°  F.  Barium  oxide 
closely  resembles  lime,  and  is  found  com- 
bined in  nature  as  heavy  spar  and  witherite. 
The  nitrate,  commercially  known  as  baryta, 
is  used.  In  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  air 
is  forced  by  p\imps  into  retorts  containing 
baryta,  where  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
the  nitrogen  is  allowed  to  escape.  When  suf- 
ficient air  has  been  pumped  in,  and  after  an 
interval,  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the 
oxygen  yielded  by  the  b'lryia  is  pumped  into 
a  holder.  It  is  sent  out  to  consumers  com- 
pressed to  a  pressure  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  in  cylinders  of 
steel,  ranging  in  size  from  three  and  a  half 
to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  one  to  eight  fwt  in  length.  It  is  used 
in  laboratories,  in  various  manufactures,  in 
medicine,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  the  cal- 
ciuiii  li^lit. 

A  Vcr.'iatllr  Animal. — .\mung  the  curious 
oninutls  of  the  pampas,  dcseril>ed  by  Mr.  W. 
II.  Hudson,  in  his  Naturalist  in  I.a  I'lata,  Is  a 
hairy  armadillo,  an  animal  thai  will  live  on 
almost  everything,  frtitn  grass  to  flesh  ;  that 
catches  mice  ami  kills  poisonous  snukcK, 
"and  having  killed  llieni,  cul.s  them  in  pieces 
anil  swallows  as  much  as  il  needs.  ...  It  is 
much  hunted  for  its  flesh,"  says  Mr.  Ituilson, 
"dogs  being  trained  for  the  purpose;  yet  it 
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actually  becomes  more  abimdant  ag  popu- 
lation increases  in  any  district ;  and,  if  ver- 
satility in  habits  or  adaptiveness  can  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  intelligence,  tbig  poor 
armadillo,  a  survival  of  the  past,  so  old  on 
the  earth  as  to  have  existed  contemporane- 
ously with  the  glyptodon,  is  the  superior  of 
the  large-brained  cats  and  canines." 

Destrattion  of  Qnail  and  the  Plag:ne  of 
Locnsts. — The  great  and  fearful  increase  of 
locusts  in  Algeria  is  ascribed  by  the  French 
journal  Vl-Jevcur  to  wholesale  destruction 
of  quail  by  sportsmen.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  ([Uail  consumes  daily  from  fifty  to  sixty 
grammes  of  food,  and  that  twenty  tiny  lo- 
custs of  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  go  to  a 
gramme.  Hence  one  quail  may  destroy  daily 
1,000  locusts,  or  from  20,0iJ0  to  25,000  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  insects  are  small 
enough  to  be  swallowed  by  it.  The  Tunisian 
sportjimcn  who  on  the  8th  of  Jlay  of  last 
year  shipped  off  50,000  quails  to  France  are, 
then,  in  a  great  measure  to  blame  for  150,- 
000,000  locusts  less  than  usual  having  been 
destroyed  by  those  birds  during  the  year. 


NOTES. 

TiiK  portrait  of  WiUiam  Bartram,  referred 
to  in  the  Popular  Jliscellany  department  last 
month,  is  inserted  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number  of  the  Monthly.  A  sketch  of  John 
and  William  Bartram  appeared  in  our  num- 
ber for  April,  1892. 

A  ccRiors  series  of  experiment.^  on  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  mutilations  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Lockwood.  By  the 
in-and-in  breeding  of  white  mice  for  ninetv- 
six  generations  he  obtained  a  larger  and  finer 
animal  than  the  original  pair.  In  order  to 
breed  their  tails  off,  he  selected  a  pair  and 
|iutting  them  In  a  cage  by  themselves  and 
clipping  their  tails  he  got  a  breed  of  tailless 
mice  in  the  seventh  generation.  Then,  by 
taking  one  with  a  tail  and  one  without  a  tail, 
and  alternating  the  sexes  in  each  generation, 
he  finally  again  got  a  breed  of  all-tail  mice. 

It  results  from  the  researches  of  Sir.  C. 
M.  Pleyte,  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  at 
Amsterdam,  that  the  use  of  the  sumjiitan,  or 
blow-pipe,  and  of  the  bow,  is  separated  by  a 
line  corresponding  with  that  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  languages. 
The  xiimjntan  is  found  nowhere  to  the  east 
and  the  bow  only  sporadically  to  the  west  of 
the  boundary.  It  is  ingeniously  argued  that 
the  blow-pipe  was  the  primitive  insti'umcnt, 


from  the  fact  that  It  survives  as  a  toy  where 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  weapon. 

TiiK  debate  on  the  fitness  of  aluminum 
to  be  used  in  food-vessels  k  continued,  with 
the  report  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Balland. 
He  discredits  the  representation  that  it  is  too 
readily  corroded  by  many  food-substances, 
and  finds  that  air,  water,  wine,  beer,  cider, 
coffee,  milk,  oil,  butter,  fat,  etc.,  saUva,  and 
other  substances  have  less  action  upon  it  than 
on  such  metals  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tlu. 
Vinegar  and  sea-salt  attack  it,  but  not  vio- 
lently enough  to  make  its  use  hazardous. 

The  works  of  Prof.  Wilhelm  Weber,  the 
physicist,  are  to  be  published  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Science  at  Gottingen. 

The  optically  inactive  form  of  tartaric 
acid,  knoiTO  as  racemic  acid,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  M.  Gensesse  as  an  eventual  prod- 
uct of  the  action  on  glyoxallc  acid — an  acid 
found  in  gooseberries,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits — with  nascent  hydrogen  liberated  from 
a  mixture  of  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid. 

A  FU.ND,  called  the  De  Laincel  fund,  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  the  graphic  system  of  the  ancient  Jlayas, 
by  collecting  vocabularies  and  obtaining"  re- 
productions of  the  mural  Inscriptions  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  of  their  manuscripts.  The 
work  will  1)0  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  recognized  qualifications ; 
and  the  explorations  will  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Hllbome  T.  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  an  ex- 
perienced ethnologist  and  a  Maya  student. 

A  NOVEL  view  of  the  puma,  or  panther, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hudson,  in  his  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,  who 
insists  that  it  never  attacks  man  except  in 
self-defense.  In  the  Panxpas,  where  it  Is 
common,  the  gaucho  confidently  sleeps  on  the 
ground,  although  he  knows  that  pumas  are 
close  by ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  child  may 
sleep  on  the  plain  unprotected  in  c<iual  se- 
curity. This  is  not  on  account  of  fear  or 
dislike  of  man,  but  of  an  apparent  cat-like 
fondness  for  being  near  him.  The  gauclias 
call  the  animal  "  the  friend  of  man." 

Interest  in  stilt- walking  —  concerning 
which  we  published  an  illustrated  article  sev- 
eral months  ago — has  been  revived  by  a  stilts 
walking  match  which  was  contested  on  the 
27th  of  May  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
journal  La  Gironde,  of  Bordeaux,  France. 
The  course,  from  Bordeaux  to  Biarritz,  257 
kilometres,  was  passed  over  by  the  victorious 
contestant  in  55-.30  hours,  or  at  an  average 
speed  of  4650  kilometres  per  hour.  This  is 
not  much  if  any  better  than  could  be  done 
by  an  ordinary  walking-match  pedestrian. 

Remains  of  a  mammoth  and  other  pre- 
historic animals  have  been  found  in  Endsleigh 
Street,  London,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet 
below  the  surface.  They  include  two  tusks 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  one  of  which  is  two 
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feet  in  eircumftTcnce  at  it.-i  tliii-kesl  part,  and 
a  lower  jaw  and  other  bones  of  a  younger 
inaninmlli.  Tlie  seeds  of  iiliout  twenty  ^\K- 
cies  of  conleni|K)niry  marsh-growing  planlfi 
have  )H-en  found  In  the  soil  ill  which  the  re- 
mains were  imbedded. 

TiiK  American  Metrological  Society  has 
prepared  a  petition  asl<ing  Congress  to  order 
the  metric  system  to  l>e  used  exclusively  in 
the  customs  service  iu  the  United  States. 
The  Geographical  International  Congress  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  last  year,  entreated  Kng- 
lish  men  of  science  in  future  to  use  only  the 
units  of  the  metric  system  in  scicntilic  and 
technical  publications.  The  new  Decimal 
AssociatioTi  in  London  has  petitioned  the 
proper  authorities  to  prepare  alternative 
cpiestions,  based  on  the  metric  system,  to  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  candidate  in  the 
Hay  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

A  NOVKL  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
first  Uuited  Suites  Food  Exhibition  to  be  held 
iu  Madison  Si|uare  Ciiirdeu,  New  York,  in 
October,  will  be  a  national  exlilbit  of  dairy 
producL-i.  It  will  be  lu-charge  of  Prof.  James 
Cheesemau,  a  recognized  dairy  expert  and 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  dairy 
interests,  who  represented  the  fnited  States 
in  that  department  at  the  late  Paris  Exjjosl- 
tion.  He  is  also  known  to  our  older  read- 
ers by  his  suggestive  article  on  Selection 
in  (irain- growing,  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July,  1 8S3. 

Wk  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  D. 
Pect  ut  the  existence  of  three  considerable 
collections  of  cave -dwellers'  relics  in  the 
\Vesl^)ne  in  Denver,  one  In  Chicago,  and 
one  in  the  far  West.  The  relics  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Green  in  Chicago 
were  carried  two  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back, from  (irand  (!ulch  In  I'tah,  a  distant 
and  retired  branch  of  the  ."^an  Juan  Valley. 

Dr.  CvBtis  TnoMAB  announces  in  Science 
that  he  hiu*  at  last  discovered  the  key  to  the 
reading  of  the  Maya  Codices,  and  probably 
of  the  Central  American  inscriptions.  The 
progress  of  decipherment  will  be  slow,  but, 
the  clew  having  liei'ii  obuilncd,  it  will  ulti 
matelv  be  aecompllsheit.  The  author  has 
already  dclerniincd  the  signitlcalion  of  some 
dozens  of  charact«TS,  and  has  In  several  in- 
stances ascertaitu'd  the  general  sense  of  a 
group  forming  a  sentence. 

A  ii»:maiik.\iii.k  ice-cave  or  well,  at  Creux 
PenV',  ni'ar  th<'  vlllagi-  of  Pasipics,  depart 
inentof  I'otc  d'Or,  Kriuice,  is  descrllwd  In  Ija 
.Witiirr  by  M.  K  L.  Mart4'l.  Il  opi'us  horizon 
tally  III  llie  held,  is  lifly  live  iiiclns  ilcip,  wiih 
a  tiiinitli  forty  metres  by  iMiiity,  and  about 
two  (lilnis  of  the  Hay  down  narrows  abroplly 
like  a  funnel  to  ten  mi'lres  liv  live.  The  ice 
ill  (ho  Ixiltimi  is  plainly  vlfibie  fiiiin  the  t4ip. 
(Ill  descending,  which  M.  .Martel  iliil  very 
easily    with    n    ladder,    the   cave   is    found 


fringed  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of 
ice  from  ten  to  fifteen  metres  long,  and  six 
or  eight  by  two  or  three  metres  thick.  The 
light  at  the  Ixxtom  is  sufiicieut  to  |Hrnuit  the 
ice  to  be  photvgraphed. 

Carxadi  wax  is  a  substance  which  has 
been  used  lately  for  hardeulng  paralhn  and 
making  it  less  fusible,  for  improving  (he 
quality  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  beeswax,  and 
in  making  candles,  varnishes,  encaustics,  etc. 
It  is  derived  from  the  palm  tree  known  as 
Cupertiii-a  ceriftni,  of  linizil,  and  is  there- 
fore sometimes  called  Itrazil  wax.  It  is 
very  hard,  breaks  up  Into  sharp-angled  plei-es 
under  the  hammer,  and  is  yellow,  gray,  ri'd, 
or  maroon  in  color. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Admiral  Ernest  A.  B.  MorcHEZ,  a  dis- 
tingui.-^lied  French  naval  officer  and  astrono- 
mer, has  recently  died,  In  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  scientific  career  began 
wlih  hydrographie  and  coast -survey  work, 
lie  had  charge  of  the  French  expedition  to 
the  island  of  St.  Paul  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1S74,  concerning  which  he  read 
a  report  before  tlic  live  academies  in  1S78. 
In  1S7S  lie  succeeded  Lc  Verrier  as  Director 
of  the  Paris  Observatory.  Uaving  already 
organized  at  Montsouris  a  scIukiI  of  astrono- 
my for  officei-s  of  the  marine  and  travelers, 
he  carried  out  the  same  idea  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  at  Paris ;  and  for  eight  years 
|)ast  his  scIk>4)I  has  been  a  nursery  of  young 
astiouoincrs  for  the  French  observatories. 
He  also  organized  a  curious  and  varied  astro- 
nomical museum  at  Paris.  He  was  honorary 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Congress 
which  has  met  three  times  at  Paris ;  and  he 
is  credited  with  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  map  of  the  sky  Iu  the  making  of  which 
all  civilized  countries  are  now  co-operating. 

TiiK  death  is  announced,  at  Buenos  AjT<«, 
May  2d,  of  Ilermanii  Hiiriiielster,  (he  demi  of 
.SjiUh  American  naturalists,  aged  eighty-five 
years.  He  was  of  German  birth,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  at  the  I'niversUy  of  Halle, 
luid  (.iHik  up  his  residence  iu  Sou(h  America 
after  having  made  .-eveial  voyages  (here. 
Since  Ififll  he  had  been  Professor  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
Hueiios  Ayivs,  and  Curaltir  of  the  Vnlvcrsity 
of  (Vinlova.  Hesldes  several  works  of  natii- 
nil  history  published  in  Euro|H',  he  was  au- 
thor of  many  lm|>ortaiit  stihlles  on  the  fauna 
anil  paleonlology  of  South  Aiiii'rlca,  the  inoHl 
coiisideralile  of  which  wert*  puldlslied  in  the 
Aiiales  of  the  I'libllc  Mu.-eiim  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  periodical  founded  by  hiiii,  and  of 
a  Physical  Description  of  the  Argentine  Ko- 
public.  He  Is  en-dited  with  having  given  an 
"  enormous  impulse "  to  science  iu  Snilli 
America,  particularly  iu  (he  I.a  Plata  i-oun- 
tries. 
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AMERICAN    CHILDHOOD    FROM    A  MEDICAL    STAND- 
POINT. 

By  henry  ling  TAYLOE,  M.  D. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  and  wi-itten  about  onr  national 
temperament  and  physique,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  various  stocks  of  the  Old  World,  transplanted  to  our  soil  and 
subjected  to  new  conditions  of  life,  have  felt  the  molding  influ- 
ences of  changed  surroundings.  The  human  organism  is  pre- 
eminent in  its  marvelous  adaptability  to  the  most  varied  condi- 
tions of  life.  It  has  complex  mechanisms  which  convey,  store 
up,  modify,  and  discharge  the  showers  of  impressions  constantly 
received  through  nerve-endings  in  the  skin,  membranes,  and 
tissues,  as  well  as  through  the  organs  of  special  sense.  We  recog- 
nize that  different  individuals  and  races  react  somewhat  differ- 
ently to  stimuli ;  they  have  inherited  or  acquired  special  char- 
acteristics of  mind  and  body,  largely  due  to  habits  evoked 
by  special  surroundings  and  ingrained  by  frequent  repetition, 
whether  in  themselves  or  in  their  ancestors.  If  inherited  bias 
counts  for  very  much  in  molding  the  organism,  this  is  equally 
true  of  impressions  frequently  repeated,  or  the  steady  push  of 
constantly  acting,  though  it  may  be  scarcely  noticed,  forces. 

Conspicuous  factors  in  modern  life  are  the  extreme  specializa- 
tion of  pursuits  and  occupations  tending  to  narrow  and  restrict 
experience,  and  the  herding  together  of  dense  masses  of  popu- 
lation iu  large  cities,  toward  which  the  more  venturesome  and 
ambitious  individuals  tend  to  gravitate,  and  where  larger  oppor- 
tunities are  provided,  only  at  the  cost  of  more  strenuous  competi- 
tion, and  in  many  respects  less  favorable  hygienic  conditions. 
Success  is  paid  for,  both  directly  and  remotely,  in  pounds  of  flesh. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  strongest  blood  can  not  endure  con- 
tinuous city  life  for  more  than  three  generations,  but  must  be 
kept  alive  by  the  infusion  of  country  blixnl  or  by  the  return  in 
some  degree  to  countrj-  life.  Thus  our  large  cities  are  a  kind  of 
biological  furnace,  which  in  the  end  consumes  the  lives  supplied 
■.in  order  to  obtain  tho  product  in  trade,  -  ■ 

_.h  we  so  much  admire.     If,  in  the  course  of  '. 
the  indiWdual  receives  a  keener  temper  or  a  finer  polish,  he  may 
;        ■  '  illy  or  better  Ijalanced  mt-nt"  : 

T  the  strain,  are  cast  off  or  i: 

tated,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  are  not  able  to  transmit  to 
their  childn        '         hysical  endowment  which  they  th- 
originally  p<  -  It  is  the  purjK>se  of  this  jiaper  to  .- 

physiological  tendency  of  the  forces  to  which  many  American 
.'    ''  '       "    '  .:illy  in  our  largest  cities,  wl  ' 

;   _  0  habits  or  traits  are  most  s;:         _    • 

e>"ident.  Physicians  know  that  city  children  get  too  little  light 
and  air,  do  not  take  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  exercise,  are 
often  overfed  or  underfed,  are  pushed  or  pampered  too  much  in 
their  studies,  and  especially  in  their  emotions,  and  fre<]uently 
>':  —  -  their  childhood  to  become  little  men  and  women  before 
I  -  4  from  pinafores  and  knickerbockers.  Such  criticism.-^ 
have  been  frquently  passed,  and  that  they  are  not  unfounded 
we  can  all  testify. 

■\Ve  instinctively  recognize  more  truth  than  jest  in  Henry 
James's  description  of  the  little  girl  who  rushe-d  into  the  hotel 
parlor  on  roller  skates,  shouting :  "  Get  out  of  the  way  I "  and  we 
have  at  once  a  clear  mental  picture  of  her  pale,  eager  face,  slim 
:  \v  chest,  attenuate*!  limbs,  and  weak  ankles;  so  inevi- 

t..  . .  .,  ..  w.c'  simple  exclamation  suggest  a  correlated  and  too 
familiar  physique.  Healthy  immigrants,  or  countrj-  people  com- 
ing  to  the  city  to  live,  usually  lose  their  fresh,  ruddy  color  in  a 
few  months,  and  their  firm  flesh  l>etomes  flabby,  though  city 
people  are.  as  a  rule,  l>etter  walkers  and  can  stand  more  of  certain 
kiu'ls  of  Wi- 1:  the  physique  of  the  littl*' girl  on 

roller  hk.i. i  lyi>e  of  . .    ,.._•.  occurreuce.     In  children  of  the 

corresponding  class  the  feelings  may  be  int4>nse  or  sluggish,  but 
in  •■itluT 

pline.    '1.-        -     i ,  .         . 

tions,  darkest  ignorance  with  regard  to  mi>st  natural  objeotA  and 
pHjo'Ss*"**.     The  \'  •  •     •  •  •       '  '      V    , 

and  indolent ;  in 

and  poise  are  lacking ;  there  may  be  much  development  on  the 

■'.   the  negltH't  of  the 
J  in  the  start.     He  is 

usually  produced    with    difficulty   from   overtaxed    and   under- 
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nourished,  not  necessarily  underfed,  stock  rather  tlian  from  the 
superabundant  vitality  of  robust  natures.  The  cultured  mother 
rarely  has  sufficient  vigor  to  nurse  her  infant,  and  it  is  brought 
up  on  some  substitute,  which  at  the  best  is  but  a  makeshift. 
Whatever  modern  life  and  culture  may  have  done  for  our  women, 
they  hardly  seem,  in  their  extreme  forms,  to  have  prepared  them 
for  the  intelligent  care  of  their  offspring,  whoso  arrival  is  often 
regarded  with  pathetic  helplessness.  There  is,  however,  enough 
of  New  England's  "inflamed  moral  sense"  in  our  midst  to  furnish 
our  women  with  a  fair  share  of  conscience,  so  that  their  errors 
are  as  apt  to  be  due  to  over-solicitude  as  the  reverse.  Take 
the  matter  of  clothing,  for  example :  this  is  frequently  piled  on 
till  the  hapless  youngster  i^resents  the  ai)pearance  of  a  bale 
of  millinery,  impeding  movements,  keeping  the  child  over- 
heated, and  forming  a  conspiciious  part  of  the  hot-house  life 
which  the  child  is  henceforth  to  lead.  Literally  "  hot-house,"  for 
there  is  something  in  our  houses,  their  heating  apparatus,  or  the 
habits  of  the  people,  which  keeps  our  residences  at  a  tropical  heat 
during  the  cold  season.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  partly  a 
result  of  our  high-pressure  life.  A  tired  brain  and  exhausted 
nerves  crave  warmth ;  and  indolent  or  sedentary  habits  do  not 
predispose  one  to  bear  a  bracing  temperature.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  little  ones  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  steady,  relaxing 
warmth,  and  the  continual  endeavor  is  to  protect  them  from  any- 
thing approaching  cold.  Their  baths  are  usually  hot,  and  there 
is  a  noticeable  absence  of  that  skin  culture  which  comes  naturally 
to  country  children,  living  out  of  doors,  sleeping  in  a  cold  room, 
skating  or  snow-balling  in  winter,  and  swimming  in  the  neigh- 
boring pond  in  summer.  It  seems  that  the  whole  tendency  of  city 
life  is  toward  "  making  it  easy,"  physically,  for  the  individual 
by  the  elimination  of  all  except  the  simplest  demands  on  the 
organism,  forgetting  that  our  powers  are  developed  by  their  cul- 
tivation, and  inevitably  deteriorate  with  disuse.  Our  life  is  so 
artificial  that  we  require  gymnasiums,  field-sports,  and  outings  to 
keep  a  decent  physical  equilibrium,  and  wo  ought  in  addition  to 
give  particular  attention  to  vascular  gymnastics  and  to  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  which  play  so 
fundamental  a  part  in  vital  economy,  by  placing  more  dependence 
on  their  adjustive  and  resisting  powers,  through  a  systematic  and 
judicious  exposure  of  the  skin  to  cold  water,  cold  air,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  As  to  the  diet  of  children  after  the 
nursing  age,  it  is  likely  that  our  city  children  fare  better  than 
many  of  their  country  cousins.  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  such  an  attractive  variety  of  cheap  and 
wholesome  food  of  all  classes,  meats,  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
as  in  our  own.    The  general  habit  of  fruit-eating,  which  seems  to 
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be  growing,  is,  I  believe,  salutnry,  and  to  be  encouraged.  Good 
fruit  is  practically  within  the  rt-ach  of  all  at  all  seasons,  and  wo 
are  probably  the  only  nation  out  of  the  tropics  where  fresh  fruit 
is  a  staiilo  article  of  diet  every  day  in  the  year.  The  temptation 
and  tendency  in  the  diet  of  children  is  toward  an  over-indulgence 
in  animal  and  saccharine  food,  and  in  elaborate  made  dishes;  and 
the  practice  of  allowing  children  to  eat  at  the  same  hours  with 
their  elders,  and  substantially  the  same  things,  is  liable  to  result 
in  a  trying  regimen  for  the  child. 

In  regard  to  fresh  air,  the  youthful  citizen  of  the  metropolis 
is  not  likely  to  get  too  much  of  it  indoors,  and  the  few  hours 
a  day  spent  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  a  perambulator  are  a  sorry 
substitute  for  rolling  over  the  grass  or  tumbling  about  the 
door-yard.  When  the  child  is  a  few  years  older  the  didiculty  is 
increa.std.  Young  children  are  in  constant  motion,  and  this  is 
Nature's  method  of  educating  the  muscles  and  nerve-centers  in 
the  selection  and  development  of  those  comjilicateil  associated 
movements  and  correlated  reactions  which  finally  form  the  auto- 
matic groundwork  of  our  life.  Wo  are  brought  by  these  moans 
into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  natural  olijects,  in  order  that  we 
may  become  aware  of  their  attributes  and  react  promptly  and 
advantageously  to  their  stimulation.  The  city  child,  however, 
instead  of  soil  with  its  diversilied  coverings,  has  hard  and  mostly 
level  floors  or  pavements;  instead  of  grateful  greenish,  bluish,  or 
brownish  tints,  the  patchwork  surface  of  our  houses  and  streets ; 
ami  inst(>ad  of  restful  silence  or  simple  and  harmonious  sounds, 
the  irritjiting  jar  of  comjilicated,  intense,  and  di.scordant  noises. 
Wo  nniy  comjmro  the  conditions  to  which  the  city  child  is  sub- 
jected to  the  life  of  a  trainman,  who  is  haniperetl  in  his  move- 
ments and  at  the  .same  time  subjected  to  storms  of  auditory, 
visual,  and  other  impressions  in  unending  succession. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  conijiare  tlie  devehipnieiit  of  a  lyju- 
cal  city  b<ty  of  eighteen  months  willi  that  of  it  little  girl  oi  tift4'en 
months  brouglit  up  in  a  small  inhuui  town.  The  Ixiy  was  the 
only  child  f<f  cultivated  city  jmrents;  the  little  girl  was  the  young- 
est of  several  ciiihlreii,  and  iier  parents  Were  ]ilain  tradcs-piniide. 
Tliough  the  girl  hii<l  congenital  dub-fcMit  and  had  never  walked, 
she  lia<l  reniarkalily  gtuxl  control  over  the  movements  of  the  arms, 
legs,  head,  and  trunk.  She  ]>laced  \\vr  linger  on  or  gnuxpcil  an 
object  with  exactness,  tlirew  a  ball  with  force  and  jm^Msion,  and 
hitduMl  herself  about  the  floor  witli  great  dext^-rity  and  rapidity. 
All  her  movjMuents  were  well  |ilaiin(vl  and  well  ex<«cut4d,  and 
many  of  them  complicat«><l,  such  as  ]Mitting  a  tin  cup  u|M)n  tli« 
end  of  a  stick  an<I  shaking  it  witliout  letting  it  fall  off.  She  could 
speak  only  a  few  words,  but  had  a  gr(>at  tleal  to  say  in  her  Imby 
languitf^e.     The  expresiiton  on  her  fiu'e  wnM  pliu'id  and  content^nl, 
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tliough  often  animated,  and  she  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  floor 
and  amuse  herself.  She  rarely  cried,  took  her  daily  naj)s  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  slept  quietly  all  night.  Teething  did  not 
annoy  her,  and,  in  spite  of  irregular  feeding,  her  digestion  was 
good. 

The  little  boy  refi;sed  to  creep  or  sit  on  the  floor  at  all,  but 
ran  about  incessantly.  His  movements,  except  locomotion,  were 
far  less  complicated  and  precise  than  those  of  his  playmate.  He 
could  not  put  the  cup  on  the  stick,  though  he  tried  repeatedly, 
nor  throw  a  ball  nearly  so  well.  He  was  incessantly  and  intensely 
interested  in  the  things  he  saw,  but  only  fixed  his  attention  on  an 
object  for  an  instant.  He  had  no  initiative,  and,  as  he  was  unable 
to  amuse  himself,  he  was  never  left  alone.  He  talked  a  great  deal, 
but  not  plainly,  and  understood  nearly  everything  that  was  said  to 
him ;  and  it  pleased  him  to  mimic  the  little  girl's  ways  and  prattle. 
He  was  very  fond  of  having  the  piano  played  to  him,  and  could 
always  distinguish  the  tunes  he  had  heard  a  few  times.  He  was 
bright  and  intelligent,  and,  when  feeling  well,  very  good  and  hap- 
py, but  was  a  bad  sleeper,  and  at  times  cross  and  fretful ;  in  spite 
of  scrupuloiis  attention  to  diet,  he  was  a  martyr  to  indigestion, 
and  teething  caused  him  much  suffering. 

It  is  noticeable  that  many  city  children  are  thrown  more 
among  adults  and  less  with  children  than  is  desirable,  partly  from 
the  custom  of  relegating  a  large  part  of  the  parental  responsibil- 
ity to  a  nurse,  partly  from  the  small  average  number  of  children 
in  a  family,  and  partly  from  the  limiting  conditions  of  city  life, 
which  are  somewhat  unfavorable  to  real  sociability.  The  chances 
are  that  unless  a  child  runs  the  streets  he  will  see  more  of  two  or 
three  or  half  a  dozen  adults  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  This  is  abnormal  and  unwholesome,  as  it  deprives  the 
child  of  the  kind  of  mental  stimulus  and  discipline  suited  to  his 
age,  and  substitutes  something  wholly  inappropriate  and  harmful 
in  its  tendency.  When  the  school  years  come,  the  children  have 
companionship,  at  least  in  school  hours,  but  also  in  many  instances 
an  imperfect  school  hygiene,  with  its  bad  air,  poor  light,  cramped 
positions,  and  other  drawbacks.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom  says  of  city 
school  children:  "Palo  faces,  languid  work,  poor  appetite,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  headache,  and  what  is  vaguely  called  nervousness, 
are  more  common  among  them  than  they  should  be  among  chil- 
dren of  their  ages,"  and  speaks  of  "  constitutions  weakened  during 
the  school  years,  instead  of  strengthened,  as  they  should  be." 

On  account  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  country  life,  many  city 
childi'en  of  the  lower  school  grades,  as  shown  by  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  have  the  most  extraordinarily  distorted  ideas  about 
the  commonest  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  much  of  this 
mass  of  misinformation  remains  in  adult  life.    On  the  other  hand. 
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they  may  be  keen  judges  of  character  and  conduct  and  be  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  a  bargain  or  an  argument.  Of  a  class 
of  about  thirty  girls  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  living 
east  of  the  Bowery,  only  three  had  been  in  Central  Park  and  only 
four  had  ever  visited  the  country.  When  taken  to  Central  Park 
by  a  friend,  they  first  asked  if  they  might  step  on  the  grass,  and 
then,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  young  animals,  lay  down  and 
rolled  on  it. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  natural  for  the  young  child  to  move 
about  and  change  its  attitude  almost  incessantly ;  in  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Jenner,  "it  joys  to  exercise  every  muscle";  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  its  eyes,  attention,  and  mind  should  never  be 
directed  continuously  at  one  object  for  very  long.  A  child  loves 
to  glance  at  this  object,  pick  up  that,  reach  out  for  a  third,  not 
restlessly  but  wonderingly,  caressinglj',  and  joyously,  just  as  a 
short  time  before  the  infant  jdayed  contentedly  with  its  rattle  or 
its  ring,  waving  it  about  or  putting  it  into  its  mouth  with  end- 
less repetition,  but  always  without  studious  observation  or  strain 
of  attention.  I  am  afraid  wo  often  injure  these  small  eyes  and 
tender  brains  by  requiring  continuous  repose  of  body  and  fixa- 
tion of  eye  and  attention  on  some  one  object,  as  is  often  done  in 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  at  the  cost  of  ocular  and 
nervous  strain ;  and  this  combined  with  bad  light  and  general 
driving  may  account  for  much  of  modern  myopia,  headache,  and 
nervous  troubles.  We  should  advance  in  the  education  of  mus- 
cle, eye,  and  brain  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  impose 
no  task  requiring  precision  or  intense  application  upon  young 
children.  Nature  is  a  good  schoolmistress,  and  her  lessons  are  fun- 
damental ones,  no  matter  how  much  wo  may  siipplenient  them  at 
school  or  university.  Tlie  infant  is  learning  fundamental  lessons, 
in  the  correlation  of  muscle,  brain,  and  sense,  through  the  almost 
incessant  activity  of  his  arms  and  legs — at  first  without  purjiose, 
afterward  in  reaching,  grasping,  or  trying  to  move  about,  and 
also  when  it  smiles  back  at  its  mother  or  is  quieted  by  her  voice  ; 
so  is  the  child  repeating  nursery  rhymes  or  busy  with  its  quiet 
play  or  romi)ing  giinies;  or  the  youth  with  his  cari)enter's  tools, 
or  riding,  swimming,  or  hunting,  and  learning  just  as  truly,  and 
perhaps  more  truly,  than  tlio  student  burning  niidniglit  oil  over 
Greek  and  calculus.  Nature  is  never  systematic  in  the  school 
sense;  and,  however  much  wo  may  systematize,  wo  must  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  owr  )ii>\vors  and  round  out  our  individuality 
V»y  keeping  in  touch  witli  so  mucli  of  Nature  and  man  as  lies  with- 
in our  horizon  in  a  restful,  iiifnrm.il  way.  If  a  man  is  to  develop 
into  somi'thing  more  tlum  a  mncliine  or  formula,  he  should  be  cu- 
courage(l  from  chiMliood  to  bring  all  his  ]>owers  into  relation 
with  his  environment  and  to  seek  a  wide  range  of  adjustments 
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between  himself  and  the  outer  -world,  beyond  the  tread-mill  round 
of  special  or  formal  pursuits  which  necessarily  occupy  much  of 
his  attention.  Many  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dispensable natural  culture,  and  endeavor  to  supplant  the  spon- 
taneous by  the  formal.  I  know  of  a  little  girl  whose  interest  in 
flowers  was  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  teach  her  technical  botany 
at  too  early  an  age,  forgetting  that  it  means  more  to  love  flowers 
than  to  know  botany.  In  another  case  the  attempt  was  made  to 
substitute  history  for  a  boy's  ordinary  reading,  with  the  result  of 
spoiling  the  boy.  On  reaching  manhood  his  favorite  author  was 
E.  P.  Roe. 

Correct  mental  reactions  must  be  based  upon  correct  physical 
reactions,  which  are  naturally  evoked  by  a  free  open-air  life.  As 
Lowell  puts  it :  "  The  driving-wheels  of  all-powerful  Nature  are 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  .  .  .  But  it  is  ill  with  a  nation  when  the 
cerebrum  sucks  the  cerebellum  dry,  for  it  can  not  live  by  intellect 
alone.  The  broad  foreheads  always  carry  the  day  at  last,  but 
only  when  they  are  based  on  or  buttressed  with  massive  hind- 
heads.  .  .  .  Moreover,  brain  is  always  to  be  bought,  but  passion 
never  comes  to  market." 

The  city  boy's  supplemental  training  at  school  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  his  fundamental,  unstudied  training  by  contact  with 
Nature  in  the  free  use  of  his  proper  activities  is  wofully  deficient. 
If  restricted  to  the  city,  he  can  hardly  become  familiar  with  any 
natural  objects  but  a  few  animals,  building  materials,  and  food- 
stuffs; his  notion  of  such  fundamental  objects  as  the  sky  or 
horizon  must  be  extremely  hazy.  His  relations  with  people,  or  at 
least  with  certain  individuals,  are  likely  to  be  too  close ;  he  can 
not  escape  from  them,  and  is  over-stimulated  or  overpowered. 
This  leads  me  to  speak  of  family  life  as  we  observe  it,  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  the  child's  development,  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  and  moral. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  women  are  not  as  good  house- 
keepers and  home-makers  as  formerly,  and  if  this  be  true  it  is  not 
altogether  their  fault.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  number  of 
families  in  New  York,  for  instance,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  homes.  The  tendency  with  us  is  for  the  mistress  of  the  house 
to  participate  less  and  less  in  the  details  of  household  manage- 
ment, and  much  of  the  work  is  left  to  hirelings  inside  and  outside 
of  the  premises.  The  desire  to  diminish  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
city  housekeeping  has  caused  the  wholesale  introduction  of  flats, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  cramped  and  poorly  lighted,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  ill  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  children.  Rooms  in  suites 
have  made  it  possible  to  disjiense  with  the  kitchen  and  its  auto- 
crat, and  the  disintegration  of  the  home  is  complete  in  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels.    The  promiscuity  of  the  tenement  is  equally 
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unfavorable  to  a  home  atmosphere  and  home  employments.  The 
modest  requirement  of  a  small,  i)lain  house  with  light  and  air  on 
all  sides,  is  beyond  the  reat-h  of  the  millionaire.  Unless  we  stop 
to  think,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  higli  a  price  we  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  much  laborious  striving  and  cramped  living. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  frivolity,  incompetence,  or 
fussiness  of  American  mothers  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
into  the  characteristics  of  our  fathers  of  families.  With  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  the  time  that  a  city  man  can  spend  with 
his  family  is  usually  very  limited,  and  he  is  not  always  in  the 
mood  to  exert  a  helpful  influence,  when  he  returns  at  night  worn 
out  with  business  cares,  and  often  prefers  the  club,  lodge,  or 
neighboring  corner  to  his  family  circle  ;  his  wife  maj'  see  little  of 
him  and  his  children  less.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  how- 
ever, even  in  regard  to  health,  whether  the  children  enjoy  a  due 
proportion  of  their  father's  companionship,  for  that  is  or  should 
be  a  vital  factor  in  the  children's  growth  and  e<lucati(m.  and, 
whenever  they  are  deprived  of  it,  certain  elements  of  character  and 
mind  are  almost  always  absent.  Look  aroimd  among  your  friends 
where  the  children  have  grown  up  without  a  father,  and  see  if 
your  observation  does  not  show  that  there  is  some  quality  of 
mind  or  heart,  some  check  or  balance  wanting,  that  no  one  else 
could  supply.  I  observe  that  American  fathers,  whether  from  the 
exactions  of  business  or  other  reasons,  do  not  ordinarily  come  to 
my  office  ^\^th  their  ailing  children.  The  whole  matter  is  often 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  wife  or  some  relative.  Germans  are  more 
apt  to  come  than  Americans,  and  Hebrews  most  of  all ;  and 
indeed  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  better  class  of  Jews  in  New  York,  which,  so 
far  as  1  have  obstTved  it,  is  in  many  respects  more  nearly  what  it 
should  bo  than  that  of  any  class  in  our  community. 

Body  and  mind  grow  together  ;  wliat  affects  the  on(>  must  affect 
the  other, so  tliat  if  tlie  inlluenct"  of  citliiT  parent  is  withdrawn  the 
duo  proportion  or  balance  is  lost  and  certain  physical  as  well  as 
inentiil  j)eculiarities  in  the  children  are  dwarfed  or  accentuated. 
The  honie  atniosplicre  often  detcrniincs  the  mental  and  moral, and 
consequently  the  ])hysical  tone  of  the  children.  1  claim  distinctly 
that  an  atmosj)here  of  frivolity.  incUdence,  .self-consciousness,  fus- 
siness, discontent,  sentimentality,  or  n>eann«>ss  can  not  be  with- 
out serious  effects  not  only  on  the  character  but  on  the  physique. 
SoUishni'SS  in  any  form  is  not  only  unattractive,  but  it  is  un- 
wholesome; it  is  a  depressant  to  the  system.  7V  rroH/ni, high  and 
well-rountled  living  not  only  makes  sound  tliinking.  but  it  ab- 
l)reviat(<s  doctors'  bills.  It  is  a  triiism  to  say  th.nl  no  one  hiv  so 
Tuuch  to  do  with  the  i-liild's  acipiisition  of  a  healthy  moral  and 
physical  tone  t\A  his  ]>arents,  but  few  realize  how  tn>mcndous  a 
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factor  in  tlio  evolution  of  the  individual  we  touch  at  this  point. 
We  need  the  mother's  influence  and  the  father's  influence  in  the 
family,  and  also  the  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other. 
First  children,  last  children,  only  children,  children  of  small  and 
large  families,  all  have  their  special  attributes  and  defects.  The 
child  is  receiving  and  adjusting  every  instant,  impressions  that 
will  positively  determine  not  only  his  future  career  but  his  bodily 
structure.  Parents  and  care-takers  must  see  that  these  im- 
pressions are  useful  and  true.  The  means  in  the  conti'ol  of  the 
physician  are  as  nothing  compared  to  home  influences  and  con- 
ditions in  shaping  a  healthy  mind  and  body.  The  reactions  most 
frequently  evoked  will  be  the  dominating  ones.  As  Bacon  puts 
it :  "  Therefore  since  Custome  is  the  principle  Magistrate  of  a  Man's 
life ;  let  Men  by  all  Means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  Customes. 
Certainly  Custome  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  Young 
Years.  This  we  call  Education ;  which  is  in  effect  but  an  early 
Custome " ;  or  as  another  says :  "  In  the  conduct  of  life,  habits 
count  for  more  than  maxims,  because  habit  is  a  living  maxim,  be- 
come flesh  and  instinct.  To  reform  one's  maxims  is  nothing  ;  it 
is  but  to  change  the  title  of  the  book.  To  learn  new  habits  is 
everything,  for  it  is  to  reach  the  substance  of  life.  Life  is  but  a 
tissue  of  habits  "  (Amiel's  Journal,  page  7).  All  of  which  applies 
as  cogently  to  the  physical  as  to  the  mental.  "  Nothing  has  ever 
been  invented  to  take  the  place  of  a  'bringing  up.'"  The  home 
has  been  compared  to  the  ship-yard  where  the  vessel's  constriiction 
is  slowly  and  painstakingly  elaborated  step  by  step,  so  that  the 
structure  may  be  able  to  outride  the  strains  and  disintegrating 
tendencies  that  are  sure  to  attack  it  later,  just  as  the  growing  hu- 
man organism  is  built  up,  under  fostering  influences,  by  the  grad- 
ual incorporation  of  helpful  habits  and  useful  physical  reactions. 
Self-control  and  transparent  honesty  in  the  parent  are  as  essential 
as  obedience  and  self-reliance  in  the  child.  "  He  that  will  have  a 
cake  of  the  wheat  must  tarry  in  the  grinding."  The  child  does 
not  exist  who  can  grow  up  natural  or  healthy  without  a  fair 
share  of  wholesome  neglect  and  judicious  exposure.  Few  real- 
ize the  tremendous  risk  of  over-caution  and  over-attention.  A 
youngster  is  invariably  happier  with  few  and  simple  playthings 
than  with  a  multitude  of  complicated  toys.  There  is  no  such 
good  fun  or  good  training  as  making  one's  self  useful,  and  it  is 
cruelty  to  deprive  the  child  of  this  pleasure  and  stimulus.  Let 
the  brain  and  body  be  trained  through  hand,  foot,  and  eye. 
Dump  a  load  of  sand  into  the  back  yard  and  let  the  children  roll 
in  it.  Give  the  boys  a  carpenter's  bench ;  encourage  the  girls  to 
do  housework.  Where  possible,  let  both  boy  and  girl  have  a  little 
garden-patch,  if  only  a  few  feet  square,  and  the  care  of  a  few 
plants.    A  woman  in  her  home,  a  man  in  his  garden  :  this  seems 
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to  be  a  fundnmcntnl  tyjjc  from  which  wo  can  not  entirely  depart 
without  risk  to  body  and  mind.  Tlu'  training  of  tlie  muscular 
reflexfs  should  ^;o  liand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation  of  simple, 
natural,  beneficent  reactions  in  the  higher  jdanes.  Cheerfulness, 
sincerity,  industry,  perseverance  and  unselfishness  may  be  ac- 
quired by  i)ra(tice  and  constant  repetition,  as  much  as  the  art  of 
correct  speaking  or  of  playing  the  piano,  and  are  far  more  neces- 
sary to  health.  We  must  have  a  basis  of  correct  fundamental 
physical  and  jisychical  reactions  as  a  help  toward  a  jirojter  balance 
between  feeling  and  will,  or  our  subse<iuent  buiiiling  will  rest  on 
a  foundation  of  sand.  How  often  is  a  physician  hami>ered  in  his 
efforts  to  help  some  sufferer,  because  the  latter  has  never  acquired 
the  art  of  obedience,  or  because  he  can  not  tolerate  a  tongue-de- 
])ressor,  or  swallow  a  pill  or  any  unpalatable  mixture,  or  take 
milk  or  some  mainstay  of  diet ;  or  because  he  can  not  be  left 
alone,  or  sleeji  in  the  daytime,  or  wear  flannels,  or  sit  still,  or  bear 
pain,  or  use  his  muscles,  or  take  in  certain  classes  of  facts  or 
ideas!  These  and  similar  peculiarities,  which  are  a  formidable 
hindrance  to  the  physician,  and  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
to  the  sufferer,  can  usually  be  i>revented  by  a  little  care,  or  over- 
come by  projjer  training.  They  are  often  the  result  of  careless- 
ness or  over-indulgence,  or  that  kind  of  cowardice  which  in- 
stinctively avoids  the  disagreeable,  instead  of  facing  a  difficulty 
fairly  and  conquering  it. 

Another  way  in  which  children  are  injured  is  by  being  use<l  as 
playthings  for  the  amusement  of  relatives  and  friends.  There  is 
the  tomjitation,  well-nigh  irresistible,  to  show  them  off.  if  they  are 
bright,  or  later  to  ]iush  them  along  in  school  or  scx-iety.  sacrific- 
ing wholesome  symmetry  to  immediate  showy  effect.  This  tend- 
ency luis  largely  molded  our  private  schools,  for  girls  espwially, 
whose  basis  is  too  often  sentimentality  of  some  sort;  and  sentimen- 
tality is  a  form  of  narrowness,  an  incapacity  for  .seeing  things  in 
their  true  proportions. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  our  metrojMilitan  life  so  salient 
that  itcan  hardly  fail  to  make  it,«;elf  felt  even  in  childli<«>d.  1  mean 
the  miul  chiise  after  the  tloilar,  the  cause  of  much  of  the  killing 
tension  of  city  life.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  nation  that  is 
conspicuous  by  th-  ■  of  this  sjiirit — I  mean  the  .1  - 

has  jirobabiy  the  i  .ive<l  children  in   the  w<irld.  lO 

land  of  linjipy  childhood.    A  crying  baby  is  to  them  a  ouriosity. 
This  straining  of  powers  till  they  crack,  till  '    "'"ingat 

lln' nerves,  is  /»jit  to  make  our  city  life  rest  !■  .l.and 

unHatisfactory ;  the  chihlren  feel  it  and  show  it  in  their  faces,  in 
th>  'i\e  htructure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  thi- affi-iMions  and 

di^■  wliicli  tliey  are  Kubject.     And  this  nervous  tension,  as 

much  us  our  tropical  summer  climate,  luu*  nt'cessitat*'*!  that  j>eri- 
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odical  return  to  Nature  or  summer  outing,  which  is  a  national 
habit,  and  is  the  one  efficient  means,  if  properly  used,  of  comliat- 
ing  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  city  life. 

The  children  of  the  poor,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  fare 
better  in  some  respects  than  those  of  the  well-to-do.  They  often 
respond  better  to  treatment  when  they  are  sick ;  they  are  at 
least  not  deprived  of  that  contact  with  their  fellows  and  struggle 
for  existence  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  health ;  whereas 
the  children  of  the  so-called  higher  classes  are  too  often  edu- 
cated in  sensitiveness,  and  false  and  hurtful  views  of  life,  not 
always  by  precept  or  example,  but  by  force  of  circumstances. 
A  colleague,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  physical  con- 
dition of  some  eight  thousand  children,  taken  from  the  worst 
classes  in  New  York,  who  have  in  the  course  of  several  years 
passed  through  a  public  institiition  under  his  care,  says  that  they 
improve  so  much,  after  having  enjoyed  for  a  few  months  the 
ample  diet  and  simple  and  regular  life  provided,  that  their  physi- 
cal condition  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  class  of  chil- 
dren in  New  York. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  applies  to  certain  classes  in  cer- 
tain restricted  localities,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  picture 
is  an  exaggerated  one,  but  I  maintain  that  the  physique  of  the  chil- 
dren that  are  now  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  not  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  up  whole- 
some, hearty  children  in  New  York,  for  exam^ile :  if  this  is  true, 
it  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact.  The  average  conditions  both 
within  and  without  the  family  seem  restricted  and  unnatural ; 
fortunately,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sturdy  stock  throughout 
the  land,  brought  up  to  individual  independence  in  contact  with 
Nature,  and  in  wholesome  home  surroundings,  upon  which  we  can 
draw  indefinitely. 

It  is  true  that  the  advantages  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  country 
life ;  that  the  struggle  with  Nature  may  be  strenuous,  and  the 
living  narrow  and  poor,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  conditions 
of  city  life  may  bring  a  better  diet  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
personal  hygiene.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  diiring  our  civil  war 
certain  city  regiments  stood  campaigning  bettor  than  the  men 
from  the  country,  possibly  because  they  better  understood  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  All  this  does  not  militate  against  my 
position  that  the  conditions  of  country  life  are,  or  may  be  made, 
more  favorable  for  children. 

Just  because  life  in  our  large  centers  puts  such  pressure  on 
men  and  women  do  we  get  such  remarkable  effects  in  certain 
directions.  Much  of  the  world's  best  work  is  the  direct  result,  but 
it  is  usually  the  effect  of  such  stimulation  on  broad  and  healthy 
natures  developed  partly  or  wholly  in  the  country;  and  ulti- 
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mately,  unless  there  are  considerable  interruptions,  the  indivichial 
or  the  family  is  stamped  out,  as  is  every  individual  or  family 
which  pursues  a  too  restricted,  too  artificial,  or  too  one-sided 
career. 


SPECIFICS  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  INEBRIETY. 

By  T.  D.   CKOTIIEES,  M.  D. 

W'HEN  any  great  truth  begins  to  receive  public  recognition 
it  is  always  first  welcomed  by  the  credulous  and  visionary 
enthusiast,  who  surrounds  it  with  the  most  extravagant  expecta- 
tions. This  brings  out  the  charlatan  and  empiric  who  studies  to 
turn  all  such  facts  and  conditions  to  his  own  personal  profit.  In 
this  way  the  credulity  of  the  one  and  the  charlatanism  of  the  other 
envelop  the  truth  with  a  confusion  and  mystery  that  often  conceal 
it  for  a  long  time.  Only  the  student  and  the  scientist  realize  that 
behind  this  glamour  and  illusion  there  is  a  uniform  evolutionary 
movement  along  different  lines  from  that  suggested  to  the  popular 
mind. 

The  growth  of  truth  may  be  compared  to  that  of  plants — first 
seen  in  the  seed,  then  the  stalk,  the  shrub,  and  finally  the  tree,  al- 
ways following  a  distinct  and  fixed  line  of  march  through  separate 
periods  and  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  indifference,  neglect, 
and  denial.  Then  follows  the  credulous  period,  in  which  the  truth 
is  partially  recognized  and  accepted,  with  extravagant  conceptions, 
associated  with  wild  empirical  efforts  to  incorporate  it  into  practi- 
cal life.  Finally,  the  truth  is  fully  understood,  studied,  and  ac- 
cepted, and  becomes  a  part  of  the  world's  great  possessions.  This 
is  the  natural  history  of  every  new  fact  of  science  and  every  now 
discovery  concerning  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Often  these 
stages  extend  over  long  periods  of  time  and  are  unrecognized  ex- 
cept by  a  few  persons;  or  they  follow  each  other  rapidly,  but  al- 
ways along  the  same  lines. 

Tlie  dawning  truth  that  the  drink  evil  is  fi  disea.se,  and  curable 
as  other  diseases  are,  has  passed  the  first  period  of  neglect,  indif- 
ference, and  denial,  and  has  come  to  the  second  stage  of  partial 
recognition  and  acci'iitaMC(».  Tlio  .'sanie  army  of  the  ori'dnlous, 
the  enthusiasts,  and  niarvel-liuntiTS  are  welcoming  this  fact,  and 
tlie  same  wild  oxjjectations  of  its  practical  possibilities  fill  the 
air.  This  is  followed  by  11ii>  same  old  cliarlataiiism  and  omjiiric 
efforts  to  niako  personal  jirolit  out  of  these  trutlis  ])y  tlie  use  of 
the  same  old  quackish  means  and  methods. 

These  efforts  are  ])niniinent  by  the  same  assumption  of  su]w- 
rior  knowle<lg()  of  discovery  of  new  facts,  of  new  remedies,  and 
now  motliods,  all  of  wlii(  li  are  concealed.    TIhmi  follow  claims  of 
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extraordinary  cures  under  extraordinary  conditions,  the  proof  of 
which  dei)ends  alone  on  the  statements  of  the  ciired. 

Then  comes  the  old  story  of  persecution  by  physicians  and  sci- 
entists, and  of  posing  as  martyrs,  public  benefactors,  and  pioneer 
discoverers,  with  indirect  appeals  for  symj^athy  from  the  broad 
and  liberal  minded.  Back  of  all  this  is  a  pecuniary  field  actively 
tilled  which  yields  rich  harvests,  and  altogether  it  is  the  same  old 
familiar  history  of  empiricism,  which  is  always  to  be  found  on  the 
advancing  frontiers  of  science.  Within  two  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  charlatans  have  appeared,  claiming  to  have  found  remedies 
and  specifics  for  the  certain  and  permanent  cure  of  the  drink  dis- 
ease. A  great  variety  of  means  and  drugs  are  offered,  each  one 
claiming  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  Recently  one  of  these  em- 
piric specific  cures  has  led  all  the  others  in  boldness  and  promi- 
nence. Starting  from  an  obscure  Western  village,  it  has  spread 
out  into  many  branches,  all  organized  and  conducted  on  one  gen- 
eral plan,  and  federated  together.  Physicians  have  been  enlisted 
to  conduct  each  branch,  companies  have  been  organized,  houses 
hired,  and  elaborated  arrangements  made  for  the  work.  Special 
papers  have  been  established  to  defend  its  interests,  and  the  pul- 
j)it  and  press  have  indorsed  and  freely  praised  these  efforts. 
Every  possible  avenue  to  attract  public  attention  has  been  in- 
dustriously ciiltivated  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  people. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  who  claim  to  be  cured  have  organ- 
ized into  clubs,  and  display  hysterical  enthusiasm  to  prove  the 
reality  of  their  cure  and  the  greatness  of  the  projector. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  inventor  of  this  specific  was  the  fir.st  to 
urge  the  theory  of  disease  in  modern  times;  also  that  he  has 
made  a  great  discovery  of  a  new  remedy  the  nature  of  which  he 
carefully  conceals  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  most  wonder- 
ful and  complete  cures  of  the  most  incurable  cases  are  accom- 
plished in  two  or  three  weeks  on  some  unknown  physiological 
principle.  These  assertions  are  sustained  by  certificates  of  clergy- 
men, reformed  men,  and  others,  and  are  accepted  as  facts  without 
question  or  other  evidence.  Dogmatic  statements  and  bold  as- 
sertions, coupled  with  savage  criticism  of  those  who  dare  to  doubt, 
together  with  half-truths  and  wild  theories,  mark  all  the  literature 
of  this  specific.  The  commercial  side  of  this  remedy  is  equally 
startling  and  Napoleonic  as  a  business  success.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  particular  cure  is  very  closely  followed  in  all  its  de- 
tails and  claims  by  a  number  of  imitators,  who  have  made  equally 
wonderful  discoveries  in  preciselj''  the  same  way,  but  all  are  con- 
cealed for  the  same  pretended  reasons.  It  is  equally  curious  to 
note  the  absence  of  novelty  and  originality  of  methods  compared 
with  the  means  and  efforts  used  to  make  popular  and  create  a  sale 
for  most  of  the  proprietary  articles  on  the  market  to-day.    All 
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these  spt'cificB  for  the  cure  of  inebriety  are  without  any  practical 
int<?rest  except  as  phases  of  the  psyclxologj'  of  the  drink  disease. 
It  is  very  evident  that  they  could  not  attract  att<»ntion  on  their 
merits,  and  the  means  and  ajipliances  iist-d  to  hriny  them  into  no- 
tice. Their  existence  depends  on  a  psychological  subsoil,  which 
would  favor  the  growth  and  culture  of  any  remedy  involved  in 
mystery,  and  promising  marvelous  cures  in  a  brief  time.  This 
subsoil  i.s  simply  the  expectant  credulity  of  a  large  number  of 
jierstins,  who  recognize  the  possibility  of  disease  in  inebriety. 
Without  this  all  sjiecifics,  no  matter  how  wisely  and  shrewdly 
presented,  would  fail.  The  ct)nditions  arc  all  rijw  for  such  em- 
piricism, and  its  growth,  life,  and  death  are  governed  by  causes 
unknown  to  and  beyond  the  control  of  its  boastful  authors. 

Every  temperance  revival  movement  depends  on  some  psycho- 
logical subsoil  of  expectant  credulity,  an<l  is  followeil  by  the 
same  dogmatic  empiricism  and  the  same  wonderful  cures,  and 
hysterical  confidence  of  jjcrmanent  results.  Certificates  of  cure, 
and  enthusiastic  praise  of  moans  and  methods  of  far  great<'r 
magnitude  than  that  which  follows  any  specifics,  could  be  gath- 
ered and  noted  after  every  temjierance  revival. 

The  specific  cures  of  inebriety  t(j-day  have  a])poared  many  times 
before  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Often  the  empiricism  associ- 
ated with  it  has  been  entirely  morjil  and  ethical,  and  at  other 
times  it  has  been  pecuniary  and  selfish.  The  old  Wjushingtonian 
movement  was  a  good  illustration  of  a  great  si)ecific  cure,  bound 
up  with  a  great  tide  of  moral  empiricism,  which  for  years  create<l 
intense  interest. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  notorious  for  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  haid  cider,  whisky,  and  rum.  Kvery  political 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  free  use  of  these  sjijrits.  and  as  the 
excitement  of  the  struggle  increased,  temperance  men  drank, 
mfxlerate  drinkers  became  drunk  and  delirious,  and  never  before 
or  since  has  tiie  excitement  of  politics  In'en  so  intimat«'ly  ass»Ki- 
ated  with  inebriety  in  all  its  forms. 

At  the  close  of  the  cam)>aign  it  was  estimated  that  over  half 
a  million  voters  were  praeticaliy  inebriates,  or  had  lu'i-n  rcj^'at- 
edly  intoxicate<i  during  the  excitement  and  excesses  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Newspapers  an<l  court  records  showcxl  clearly  that  a  high 
tidal  wave  of  drunkenness  and  mmlerato  drinking  existed  ut  that 
|M'rio<l.  Then  followed  tlie  inevitable  rtMK'tion.  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Wasliingtoiiians  aj>])eanHl.  A  few  months  l>«'fon>,  n 
small  drinking  club  in  Haltiinore  ch«nge<l  to  a  leinjx-nince  soci- 
ety, and  callisl  themselves  Washingtonians.  Its  members  wort« 
reformed  men,  and  ita  lea<ler,  .John  Hawkins,  was  an  enihusi- 
antic,  jMuwionate  «>rator,  who  urg<Hl  the  philge  a«  a  remedy  for 
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drunkenness  with  intense  earnestness.  The  excitement  of  the 
political  campaign  and  its  drink  excesses  had  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  this  great  emotional  remedy — the  pledge.  John  Haw- 
kins's infectious  earnestness  animated  his  followers,  and  roused  up 
an  army  of  lecturers  which  scattered  to  everj'^  town  and  hamlet 
all  over  the  country.  The  campaign  excitement  of  1840  appeared 
again  in  a  great  temperance  reform  wave,  which  steadily  grow  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm  up  to  1847,  when  a  high  tidal  point  was 
reached  and  reaction  began.  Over  a  million  persons  signed  the 
pledge,  and  the  evils  of  drinking  and  alcohol  were  discussed  in 
almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  country.  Never  before  had 
any  reform  movement  been  prosecuted  with  such  terrible  earnest- 
ness and  contagious  enthusiasm.  All  selfish  motives  and  personal 
interests  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  one  great  purpose  to  pledge 
the  victim  and  inspire  him  to  avoid  spirits  and  lead  a  temperate 
life.  The  spirit  of  the  old  crusaders  seemed  to  have  reappeared 
again.  This  was  literally  a  psychological  storm-wave,  the  reac- 
tion in  part  of  the  campaign  of  1840,  and  the  outgrowth  of 
obscure  psychological  conditions,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
a  long  time  before.  It  crossed  the  continent  and  was  felt  every- 
where, and  a  few  years  later  was  onlj'  known  in  the  history  of 
the  past.  While  a  number  of  inebriates  were  restored,  its  real 
work  and  value  were  in  a  different  direction,  not  yet  fully  realized. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  great  force  that  fused  and  mobilized  a  tide  of 
oncoming  truth,  and  was  literally  a  forerunner,  indicating  new 
and  clearer  conceptions  of  inebriety.  It  not  only  broke  up  old 
theories,  but  ojiened  up  new  ranges  of  work,  and  gave  glimpses 
of  more  effectual  methods  for  cure. 

The  first  inebriate  asylum  in  the  world  grew  out  of  this  move- 
ment, and  all  the  various  temperance  organizations  date  from  the 
same  source.  Even  the  Prohibition  party  is  the  outgrowth  of 
this  reform-wave. 

It  was  the  first  great  psychological  evohitiou  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion, giving  an  impetus  and  inspiration  to  its  study,  above  all 
moral  and  political  considerations.  It  was  also  a  great  empirical 
epidemic  which  assumed  that  the  drink  evil  was  the  result  of  a 
feeble  will,  the  remedy  for  which  was  the  pledge,  supported  by 
personal  sympathy  in  organized  societies.  It  was  a  moral  and 
ethical  empiricism,  based  on  the  purest  and  highest  motives ;  had 
it  been  founded  on  truth,  would  have  lived  as  a  great  power  in 
the  upward  movement  of  the  race.  In  this  connection  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  trace  another  great  wave  of  empiricism,  that  created 
intense  interest  for  a  time.  Unlike  the  Washingtonians,  it  was 
thoroughly  mercenary,  and,  like  the  present  specifics  for  inebri- 
ety, it  was  born  in  mystery  and  sustained  by  credulity  and  dog- 
matism. 
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The  experiments  of  Galvani  in  1785  attracted  great  attention. 
The  most  extravagant  expectation  of  the  practical  value  of  gal- 
vanism in  curing  disease  gradually  spread  among  non-exports 
all  over  the  scientific  world.  Various  empirics  appeared  claim- 
ing remarkable  results  based  on  this  new  force.  Finally,  in  1796, 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
two  metals  which,  combined  i)i  a  secret  way,  possessed  marvelous 
powers  of  galvanism,  which  he  called  tractors,  or  pullers-out  of 
disease.  These  tractors  resembled  a  piece  of  gold  and  silver  fitted 
together,  about  four  inches  long,  and  were  used,  by  being  moved  up 
and  down  over  the  part  affected,  to  draw  out  the  disease  and  re- 
store the  vital  forces.  Almost  every  disorder  known  was  cured  or 
relieved  by  this  means.  The  discoverer  challenged  the  world  of 
science  everywhere,  and  invited  criticism,  and  pointed  to  the  per- 
sons cured  for  irrefutable  evidence.  Tlie  p.sychological  soil  was 
prepared,  and  the  army  of  credulous  enthusiasts  were  all  ready  to 
welcome  him.  In  two  years  the.<e  tractors  attained  great  popu- 
larity in  this  country.  They  were  literally  recommended  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  faculties  of  three  medical  colleges,  and  vast  numbers 
of  clergymen,  members  of  Congress,  and  public  officials.  A  spe- 
cial patent  was  i.ssued,  and  signed  by  George  AVashington,  as  a 
slight  recognition  of  the  great  service  the  inventor  had  rendered 
the  world.  Painjihlots,  .sermons,  lectures,  papers,  and  even  books 
were  written  and  scattered  everywhere,  giving  the  theories  and  re- 
sults following  the  use  of  these  tractors.  In  1798  Perkins  went  to 
London.  His  boldness  and  dogmatism  immodiatel}'  commanded 
popularity.  After  a  time  a  hospital  was  established,  called  the 
Perkinson  Institute,  officered  by  the  nobility,  with  Lord  RevoiB 
as  president.  Large  sums  of  money  were  given  for  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  by  this  method.  Free  dispensaries  were  ojx'ned,  and 
trained  assistants  used  these  tractors  for  all  cases,  with  boasted 
success.  Lccturi's  were  given  on  tlie  jihilosojihy  of  this  method, 
au<l  stu<lents  were  instructe<l  and  sent  out  to  open  branch  insti- 
tutes. The  rich  ])urchased  tliese  tractors  and  became  their  own 
doctfirs,  anil  tln^  jtoor  were  obliged  to  accept  treatment  from  oth- 
ers. AVitli  emj)iric  shrewdness,  certificatt's  of  cure  were  gatlj- 
ored,  wliicli  exceeded  t-en  thousand  in  number,  and  wore  signed 
by  princes,  ministers  of  Ktat<',  liisliops,  clergymen,  ])rofessors, 
piiysicians,  and  wiiilthy  laymi^n.  The  invi-iitor  wa,s  n'ci>gnize<l 
as  a  great  public  benefactor  and  pioneer,  also  one  of  tlio  few  im- 
nmrlals  who  would  live  down  the  ages.  I'erkinsism  seemed  to 
have  wi>u  II  pl;i<u'  in  tin-  s<ii'ntilic  history  <>f  tlie  world.  Hy  and  by 
this  gilded  cloud  of  j)()i)ularity  burst,  and  the  charm  was  dissolve*!. 
Two  jiliysicians  made  tractors  of  wood  and  sold  them  as  the  origi- 
nal, producing  \\w  samo  results  and  the  same  crop  of  corlificalos 
of  curr.     After  making  a  resi>ect4»ble  sum  of  nion«'y,  they  pub- 
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lished  tlieir  experieiu-e,  together  witli  tlie  thanks  and  imblic 
prayers  for  tlie  trreat  blessing  conferred  on  the  world  by  these 
means.  Like  the  "  Soutli  Sea  bubble,"  Perkinsism  dissolved  and 
was  no  more.  The  branch  institutes  for  treatment  by  the  tract- 
ors closed  foi-  want  of  patients,  and  the  ti-actors  <]isappeared. 
Behind  all  this  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  science 
and  humanity  appeared  a  commercial  spirit  that  was  startling. 

These  tractors  were  claimed  to  be  gold  and  silver,  and  sold 
at  from  ten  to  twenty-tive  dollars  each.  In  reality,  they  wei'e 
made  of  brass  and  polished  steel,  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  cents 
each,  in  an  obscure  Connecticut  village,  from  which  they  were 
shipped  to  the  inventor,  who  sent  them  all  over  the  world.  Of 
course,  Perkins  made  a  fortune,  which  compensated  in  a  meas- 
ure for  his  sudden  fall  from  greatness. 

While  this  was  a  great  empirical  epidemic,  with  a  mercenary 
object,  based  on  a  few  half-defined  truths,  it  materially  furthered 
the  growth  and  evolution  of  this  subject.  Many  of  the  wild 
theories  which  gathered  about  Perkinsism  suggested  clearer  con- 
ceptions to  later  observers.  Like  the  specific  inebriety  ejjidemic, 
it  began  as  an  assumed  discovery  of  some  new  power,  claimed 
from  metals  (not  used),  with  some  new  physiological  action  by 
some  new  pi-ocess,  enveloped  in  mystery  and  only  known  to  the 
discoverer.  The  tractors  were  patented,  and  only  made  by  Per- 
kins, and  the  certificates  .and  statements  of  those  cured  furnished 
all  the  evidence.  Literally,  the  effects  were  entirely  mental, 
depending  on  the  credulity  and  expectancy  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  helped. 

The  present  epidemic  wave  for  the  ruic  of  inebriety  is  hardly 
up  to  the  average  of  former  emjiiric  eflt'orts  in  adroit  manipula- 
tion of  the  credulous  public. 

The  successful  charlatan  of  modern  times  has  always  ex- 
hibited some  psychological  skill  in  the  display  of  assumed  truth 
and  the  concealment  of  his  real  motives.  In  these  inebriety  cures 
there  is  a  coarseness  of  methods,  with  brazen  assumi<tions  and 
display  of  pecuniary  motives,  that  quickly  repel  all  except  the 
unthinking.  The  circulars,  statements,  and  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic are  overdone,  and  sadly  lacking  in  psychological  skill.  A 
certain  crankiness,  with  strange  combinations  of  rashness  and 
caution,  stupidity  and  cunning,  strongly  suggests  that  inebriate 
intellects  are  the  guiding  spirits  in  the  management  of  these 
cures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  spirit  and  hurry  of  the  movement 
suggest  a  full  recognition  of  the  brevity  of  the  work  and  the  need 
of  active  labor  before  the  "'  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  In  this  the  highest  commercial  and  psychological  skill 
appears.  Dependence  for  popularity  of  the  cure  on  the  emotional 
Tou  xi.i. — 5:i 
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enthusiasm  <if  reforimnl  im-liriates  also  suggests  a  short  life  and 
early  obliviim,  i>f  whicli  every  ti'iii)K*raiK-e  ami  cliurcii  movement 
fur  tliis  end  furnislics  many  illustrations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  faet  tliat  a  certain  number  of 
inebiiates  are  restored  by  eaih  and  all  these  various  metlnxls  of 
cure,  and  a  certain  other  number,  always  in  the  great  majority, 
are  ma<le  worse  and  more  incurable  and  degenerate  by  the  fail- 
ures of  suih  means.  But,  above  the  mere  curing  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases,  a  great  i)sychological  movement  is  stimulated,  and  a 
wider  conception  of  the  evil  follows  of  permanent  value.  The 
inebriety  specifics  are  epidemics  of  emjtiricism  that  will  jiass 
away  soon,  but  they  will  rouse  jmblic  sentiment  and  bring  out  the 
facts  more  prominently  as  to  the  disease  of  inebriety  and  its  cura- 
bility. This  second  stage  of  this  truth  resembles  the  ".squatter 
period  "  of  every  new  Territory — a  stage  of  occupation  by  s<juat- 
ters,  fortune-hunters,  and  irregulars  of  every  description,  who 
rouse  great  e.\i)ectations,  buihl  canvas  towns,  making  a  show  of 
permanent  settlement,  and  attract  crowds  of  credulous  follow- 
ers, only  to  i)rey  on  them.  These  persons  always  disappear  when 
the  real  settlers  come.  They  never  develop  any  lands  or  dis- 
cover any  new  resources,  but  iirei)are  the  way  ami  com-entrate 
public  attention  for  the  final  occupation.  The  specific  vaunter  of 
to-day  is  the  squatter  settler,  who  will  soon  disajipear.  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  real  settler  and  the  scientists. 

Inebriety,  its  causes  and  possible  remedies,  are  a  vast,  un- 
known territory,  the  boundary  lines  of  which  have  been  scan-ely 
crosseil.  The  facts  are  .so  numerous  antl  comph'X,  and  govenuHl 
by  conditions  that  are  so  largely  unknown,  th.it  ilogmatism  is 
ignorance  and  j)ositive  as.sertions  childishnes.s. 

The  n'cognition  of  disease  is  only  rec-ently  »'onfirmed  by  the 
accumulation  of  scientific  facts,  although  asserted  and  defende<l 
for  a  thou.sand  years  as  a  theory.  The  realm  of  «'ausalion  is  still 
invested  with  moral  theories,  and  moral  remedies  have  been  use<l 
in  the  same  way  for  a  thousand  years.  While  science  h.-is  ]>oint*>d 
out  a  few  facts  and  possible  laws  of  cau.sation,  and  indicated  cer- 
tjiin  general  lines  of  treatment,  it  gives  no  BU]i]>ort  to  the  |K>ssi- 
bility  of  any  specific  ninedy  tluit  will  act  on  i\\\  tinknown  con- 
dition in  some  unknown  way.  Ineliriety  is  literally  an  insjinity 
of  tiie  border-line  type,  and  a  general  condition  of  central  brain 
defeel,  unknown,  and  at  present  beyond  tho  power  of  any 
combination  of  drugs.  To  the  scientists,  all  this  confusion  of 
thiHiry  and  empiricism  hides  the  real  movement,  and  is  in  itself 
unmistakable  eviilenci-  that  somewhere  in  the  future  the  entin- 
Hubjet't  will  be  known,  not  as  a  statement  or  theory,  but  as 
Kciontilic  truths  established  on  scientific  evidence  beyond  all 
d(aibl. 
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Tlic  a{)(jcilic'  oiiiiiuiuic  dulusiuuis  lor  tlic  curt)  of  iiicbriuty  will 
quickly  disappear,  as  others  have  done  before,  and  its  real  value 
to  si'ioiico  and  tlic  woi-ld  will  ;i]>])e;ir  t'l-om  future  psychological 
studies. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DANCING. 

Bv   LEK   .1.    VANCE. 

TN  his  Descent  of  Man,  Mr.  Darwin  refers  briefly  to  the  queer 
--'-  antics  and  dancing  performances  of  birds  during  the  excite- 
ments of  courtship.  He  shows  that  such  actions  are  made  by  the 
male  to  charm  the  female.  The  plain  inference  is  that  from  the 
amatory  feelings  arises  not  love-dance  only,  but  dancing  in  gen- 
eral. 

Now,  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  would  say  that  the  relation  between 
courtship  and  dancing  is  not  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that 
the  two  are  simultaneous  results  of  the  same  cause — namely,  over- 
flow of  animal  spirits  and  vivacity  of  every  kind.  The  spirit  that 
moves  men  to  shuflle  their  feet,  kick  up  their  heels,  even  to  gam- 
bol madly  until  they  swoon  from  exhaustion,  may  come  from  dif- 
ferent feelings :  now  from  youth,  health,  and  exuberant  spirits, 
and  now  froui  joy  or  triumph,  defiance  and  rage. 

"On  with  tlio  iJiinci'I      Let  joy  lio  iiiirDiiHiied  ; 
No  sleep  till  inorii,  when  youtlj  and  pleasure  meet." 

In  brief,  dances  as  representations  of  love-making  are  not  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  races,  while  mystic,  festive,  and  erotic 
dances  are  numerous  enough.  Only  among  the  more  advanced 
races,  as  the  semi-civilized  peoples  of  Asia  and  among  the  Euro- 
pean peasantry,  do  we  read  of  love-dances,  and,  oddly  enough, 
these  are  performed  usually  bj'  women,  not  bj'^  men. 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  and  subject  to 
the  law  of  evolution.  Wild,  irregular,  and  fantastic  dancing  per- 
formances take  after  a  while  more  regular  and  more  artistic 
forms.  Thus,  we  are  able  to  show  how  savage  dances,  as  of  the 
Atistralians,  develop  into  barbarous  dances,  as  of  the  American 
Indians,  while  these  in  turn  are  modified,  or  perhaps  improved, 
by  more  advanced  peoples,  as  the  Egyptians :  how,  again,  in  the 
early  dances  of  Greece,  in  the  Greek  miisteries,  there  are  survivals 
of  the  "  mad  doings,"  as  Plutarch  calls  them,  of  savage  races. 

Folk-dancing  was  the  first  to  rise  into  finished  art.  It  has  been 
rightly  called  "  the  eldest  of  the  arts,"  just  as  music  is  the  young- 
est. Beginning  as  a  desire  to  kick,  dancing  grows  into  panto- 
mime, which  expresses  a  thought.     As  an  art  factor  folk-dance 
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can  not  be  overrated.  ( )ut  uf  tlic  did  rural  songs  and  the  lo- 
cal cultus  dances — known  as  mysteries  and  religious  festivals — 
the  marvelous  structure  of  Greek  drama  was  evolved.  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  orgies,  of  wine,  of  Bacchic  revel,  became  in  course  of 
time  the  patron  of  the  drama.  Indeed,  several  of  the  great  dram- 
atists, as  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  were  clever  and  skillful  dan- 
cers, who  led  in  the  chorus.   They  introduced  the  traditional  dances 


Km.   1. — .\n   licoyiois  OANrKU  in  Costimk,  with  Mask.  Staff,  am>  Ti  kti.k-siiki.i, 

Katti.k. 


in  their  plays'for  an  artistic  purpose;  while  the  songs  that  were 
sung  to  the  accompaiiiiiient  of  the  dance  took  a  more  formal  shape 
in  that  kind  of  poetry  know  ii  as  the  ballad. 

Foi-  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  folk-dancing  may  be  di- 
vided hxU)  three  clas.ses :  First,  we  have  social  dances.  Tliey  are 
for  pleasure  or  amusement,  sometimes  comic  and  soniet  inu's  i-rotic. 
In  till'  second  class  let  ns  place  war-danci's.     They  are  exi)ressions 
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of  defiance  or  ra^e,  and  they  snrvived  in  the  military  dances  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thirdly,  we  liave  religious  dances  of 
various  kinds.  They  are  arranged  usually  by  "  medicine-men  " 
or  priests ;  they  are  magical  in  character,  and  are  connected  with 
some  rite  or  superstition.  The  savage  invariably  confounds  danc- 
ing with  religion.  His  most  elaborate  dances  are  associated  with 
mystery-plays,  setting  forth  in  acti(m  the  story  of  some  traditional 
event  or  some  deity.  The  leaders  of  the  revels  are  medicine-men 
or  chiefs. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  uncivilized  people 
spend  half  their  time  in  dancing.  Thus,  we  read  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Indians  of  southern  California  used  to  be  danc- 
ing when  the  men  were  not  engaged  in  procviring  food.*  The 
Spaniards  have  been  noted  for  their  saltatory  expertness,  and  yet 
Cortes  and  his  followers  were  suiprised  to  find  the  art  so  much  in 
favor  in  Mexico.  The  Spanish  historian  Herrera  says  that  in 
dancing  "  no  part  of  the  world  exceeds  New  Spain."'  He  adds, 
"  though  many  of  those  dances  were  performed  in  honor  of  their 
gods,  the  first  institution  of  them  was  for  the  diversion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  they  learned  the  same  from  their  child- 
hood and  were  singularly  exact."  f 

Aside  from  the  speculation  as  to  "  the  institution  "  of  dancing, 
the  phrase  "  singularly  exact "  is  here  worthy  of  some  notice ;  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  savage  dances  hap-hazard, 
without  any  rule  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  "  medicine- 
dances"  of  the  Indians  are  danced  in  a  certain,  definite  way. 
Whether  it  be  for  rain,  for  green  corn,  or  for  success  in  the 
chase,  the  dancer  follows  the  steps  and  paces  fixed  and  regulated 
by  tradition  or  custom. 

Let  me  observe  that  mystic  dance  is  a  serious  business.  It 
beliooves  the  dancer  to  be  "singularly  exact"  when  a  faux  pas 
would  result  in  his  death.  This  point  is  very  strongly  put  by  Dr. 
Franz  Boas,  who  studied  the  dances  of  the  coast  tribes  of  British 
Columbia.  Among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  "  any  mistake  made  by 
a  singer  or  dancer  is  considered  opprobrious.  At  certain  occa- 
sions the  dancer  who  maliefi  a  mifiiake  is  killed." X  The  ancient 
Mexicans  did  not  mind  putting  an  awkward  dancer  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  savage  practice  has  been  found  in  one  or  two  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  punishment  does  not  seem  so  severe,  when  We  consider  the 
cruel  rites  and  initiations  a  dancer  must  pass  through,  ere  he 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  order  or  of  his  tribe.  The  savage  is  great 
on  fierce  initiations.     He  joins  this  or  that  secret  order,  this  or 

*  Uuited  States  Geological  Survey  west  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  vii,  p.  29. 
f  Histori-  of  America,  vol.  iii,  p.  227.       \  .loiimal  of  .\inercnin  Folk  Lore,  vol.  i,  p.  r>l. 
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that  dauciiig  society,  either  to  show  his  endurauce  or  to  learn  the 
awful  revelations  which  may  make  him  a  priest  or  chief.  The 
cruel  rites  begin  in  childhood  days.*  Thus,  every  Zuiii  boy  of  the 
age  of  four  or  five  has  no  choice  about  being  initiated  into  the 
];olc-l:(),  the   principal   feature  of  which  is  a  brutal   wliipping. 


Fig.  :; 


Fri'Mt  view.) 


This  practic-e  reminds  us  of  the  initiations  into  the  mysteries  of 
Artemis,  wherein  Si)artan  boys  were  cruelly  scourged. f 

What  makes  early  dancing  sacred  are  cruel  ceremonies  which 
give  sanction  to  secrecy.  The  moi-e  severe  the  initiation  the  more 
sacred  is  the  dance.  "  A  man  who  wanted  to  get  the  sei'rets,"  said 
Pipe  Chief  to  George  Bird  Grinnell,  "  had  to  go  through  a  severe 
trial,  such  as  dancing  and  fasting."  J  Tlie  severe  trial  in  the 
Pawnee  Young  Dog's  Dance  consisted  in  the  candidate  having  his 
breast  cut,  and  strings  or  sticks  passed  through  the  slits,  which 
were  tied  to  posts,  and  then  the  dancrr  cmlravorcil  to  brr^ak  loose 
by  tearing  ont  the  skin. 

Mr.  Paul  Beckwitli  di^scribes  a  Dakota  "  iiiedicine-dance," 
given  in  mi<lwiiitrr.  .iinl  "  oik^  can  rc'idilv  imagine  the  agony 
the  candidate    must    iindei-n'o.   clotlnMl    oiiIn     in    ;i  co;it    of  paint." 


*  Mm.  Stevencon,  in  llic  l-'inii  .\niiiiiil  Hr|  ml  mi  Kllmiilnf;y,  p.  :>'>'!. 

\  I'liuBuniiL^,  iii,  1.%.  J  .lonriril  of  .\infric:m  Knlk  l.m-c.  v<il.  iv,  ]».  :(M7. 
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The  Sioux  have  a  "Sun-Dance,"  in  wliich  the  dancers  move  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side,  forward  and  backward,  so  as  to  stretcli 
the  gashes  in  their  breasts  and  shouklers  to  the  fullest  extent. 
"  To  see  one  undergoing  this  fearful  torture  called  dancing," 
writes  Mr.  Beckwith,  "  naked,  painted  black,  hair  streaming, 
blood  trickling  from  their  gashes,  is  a  dreadful  sight  indeed.'"  * 

Let  us  next  observe  a  remarkable  feature  of  early  dancing. 
There  are  dances  that  women  may  not  see,  on  pain  of  death.  So, 
too,  the  women  have  dances  from  which  the  men  are  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. The  Aleuts,  according  to  Mr.  Dall,  have  mysteries  sacred 
to  the  males  and  others  to  the  females,  f    He  says  that  "  hundreds 


Kiu.  3.- 


hwian'-  MiiitT.     (  Biu-k  view. ) 


of  women,  wearing  masks,  danced  naked  in  the  moonlight,  men 
being  rigidly  exchided,  and  liable  to  death  if  detected  in  intrud- 
ing." Mrs.  Erniinnie  Smith  mentions  a  moonlight  dance  by 
women  of  the  Iroquois  tribe.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  the  women 
from  secret  dances  of  the  men,  and  the  men  from  dances  per- 
formed in  secret  by  women,  a  number  of  intm-esting  instances 
might  be  added. 

*  Smithsonian  Report,  1886,  Part  I,  p.  250.  In  Harper's  Weekly,  December  13,  1890, 
tliere  is  a  full-pagi"  picturi'  of  m  Blaclifeot  brave  unili'ifroiiif;  tlie  torturi-  in  tlie  sun-dance. 
Tlie  ppiritcd  drawing  was  made  liy  Mr.  Fi-cderio  Keniington  on  the  spot 

f  Third  Ethnological  Report,  \\  139. 


Kic.  4.--WnisTi.i:s  anu  Kattlks. 
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The  natives  have  .stories  (jf  the  awful  foiiseqiu-nees  tliat  I'nllow 
if  a  man  or  woman  intrudes  upon  a  dancing  party  or  place.  The 
Eskimos  huihl  hxrge  houses  for  dancing,  "whicli  are  devoted  to 
spirits."*  One  evening  a  woman  witli  more  curiosity  than  ])ru- 
dence  entered  the  sacred  house.  She  toiiched  the  tornaq,  or  spirit 
of  the  house,  and  "all  of  a  sudden  slie  fell  down  dead."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Derby,  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
Xingu  dance  within  a  feast-house  or  "  flute- 
house,"  and  "'  any  women  who  should  venture 
to  enter  this  house  would  die."  \  A  rattle  is 
used  by  these  Indians  to  call  the  dancers  to- 
gether, and  to  warn  away  the  women.  In 
Brazil,  some  tribes  make  a  loud  noise  on 
"  jurupari  pipes,"  which  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. No  woman  is  allowed  to  see  the  pipes. 
Again,  a  little  instrument  known  to  English 
boys  as  the  "bull-roarer"  is  used  in  mj'stic 
dances.  In  Australia,  the  furndun  (as  the 
bvill-roarer  is  there  called)  is  never  shown  to 
women,  who  flee  and  hide  themselves  when 
the  sound  is  heard.  J  Wherever  found,  be  it 
in  Australia,  in  Ziiluland,  or  in  New'  Mexico 
among  the  Zunis,  the  bull-roarer  is  regarded 
with  religious  awe. 

Another  feature  of  these  medicine-dances 
is  the  habit  of  daubing  a  candidate  with  clay, 
paint,  or  dirt  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  practice  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  daubing  is  meant  sometimes  to 
be  weird  and  grotesque ;  sometimes  totemistic, 
when  animals,  plants,  and  stars  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  Young  Dog"s  Dance,  above 
mentioned,  the  braves  were  i)ainted  red  over  the  whole  body,  and, 
among  other  decorations,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  a  black  ring, 
which  "represented  themselves — their  life" — so  Mr.  Grinm-Il  in- 
terprets it. 

Then  there  is  the  habit  of  wearing  masks  and  odd  costumes. 
Some  of  tlie  masks  rej^resent  the  human  face  ;  others  are  fashioned 
after  the  totem  ;  others,  again,  are  nondescript.  The  Aleuts,  says 
Mr.  Dall,  "  had  the  usual  method  of  dancing  with  masks  on  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  several  sorts  of  ceremonies.""     For  ordi- 


KtG. 


'.  —  Till-;   WiiizzEH. 


*  Sixth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolopv,  p.  5'.i7.  +  Science,  Sept,  7,  1888,  p.  118. 
J  It  is  11  flat  piece  of  wood  tied  to  it  strin;:,  iiml,  when  wliiilcil  urouiul,  causes  a  peculiar 

muffled  roar.     Kamilaroi,  etc.,  by  Howitt,  p.  "JUS. 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  I;<8,  141, 
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nary  dances  the  masks  are  "  excellent  representations  of  the 
Aleutian  type  of  face."  In  the  New  Hebrides  group  of  islands, 
"  masks  are  used  in  dances  which  the  women  are  prohibited  from 


Fig.  II. — AoKici  i.Ti  KAL  Dancf. 


seeing.'"*     Now,  just  as  witli  the  bull-roarer,  so  it  is  with  masks 
used  in  .secret  dances — the  women  are  forbidden  to  see  them. 

We  now  pass  to  dances  of  people  in  the  agricultural  stage. 
They  are  performed  for  rain,  for  the  fertility  of  the  land,  for 
bountiful  harvests,  and  in  honor  of  the  deities  that  preside  over 


*  Tliinl  lli'i  lilt  dl'  tlic  UurriMi  of  Ktlinnlu-N,  |>.  1  11. 
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the  dcpai-tment  of  agriculture.  Asa  rule,  dances  appropriate  to 
seedtime  and  harvest  are  ])artly  secret,  partly  public.  At  one 
time  or  another  the  whole  people  participate  in  the  festivities. 
Anions:  the  Seminole  Indians,  the  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  informs 
us,  as  the  season  for  holding  the  "green-corn  dance '"  approaclies, 
the  medicine-men  assemble  and.  through  their  ceremonies,  decide 
when  it  shall  take  place.*  The  Iroquois  have  also  a  green-corn 
dance — a  September  festival  lasting  three  days.  The  "  Great 
Feather-Dance"  is  performed  at  this  time  by  a  band  of  costumed 
dancers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  dances  of  the  Iroquois. 
"  The  Great  Feather-Dance,"  says  Mrs.  Converse,  who  witnessed 
the  ceremonies  in  the  fall  of  189],  "is  quite  unlike  the  war-dance. 
In  its  performance  the  dancer  remains  erect,  not  assuming  those 
warlike  attitudes  of  rage  and  vengeance  which  plainly  distin- 
guish the  two  dances."  f 

The  most  elaborate  dances  in  vogue  among  the  Zuiii  Indians 
are  those  performed  to  obtain  rain  for  the  growing  crops.  The 
course  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  is  watched  by  the  priest, 
who  counts  the  days  for  the  dances.  Then  the  herald  announces 
from  the  house-tops  that  the  time  for  the  rain-dances  has  arrived, 
and  all  are  summoned.  J  During  the  summer  there  are  eight  kor- 
kok-shi,  or  "'good  dances "  for  rain."  A  strange  feature  of  one 
or  two  of  these  rain-dances  is  the  appearance  of  clowns,  who  in- 
troduce a  comic  element  into  the  sacred  ceremonials. 

But  stranger  still  is  the  use  of  serpents  in  the  medicine-dances 
around  seed  time.  The  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Moqui 
"Snake-Dance,"  an  account  of  which  fills  a  book.*  As  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  this  wonderful  dance,  in  which  venom- 
ous snakes  are  carried  in  the  hands  and  mouths  of  the  performers, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  Captain  Bourke  says  that  "  one 
of  the  minor  objects  of  the  snake-dance  has  been  the  perpetu- 
ation, in  dramatic  form,  of  the  legend  of  the  Moqui  family."  He 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  dance  is  a  form  of  serpent-worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  ilr.  Walter  Fewkes  has  recently  put  forth  the 
suggestion  that  the  Moqui  snake-dance  "  is  a  simple  form  of 
water  ceremonial."  ||  According  to  his  view,  the  snake  was  first 
introduced  into  the  dance  as  a  symbol  of  water,  and  the  predomi- 
nance given  to  the  snake  in  the  ceremonials  is  the  result  of  later 
additions  to  the  primitive  ceremonial.'^ 


*  Fifth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethuolopy,  p.  622. 
f  .rouinal  of  Aiiieriean  Folk  Lore,  vol.  iv,  p.  75. 

J  This   .summons    or   invitation  to    the  harvest   or   aprieultural    danee.<    is  a  common 
practice. 

"  The  .^nuke-dance  of  the  Moipiis.     By  Captain  .John  (i.  Bourke. 

I  The  Mcanini;  of  the  Snake-iiance,  in  Journal  of  .Vnierican  Folk  Lore,  vol.  iv,  p.  137. 

'^  See  also  .Mr.  Fewke.s's  paper,  A  Few  Summer  ("ercnioniuls  at  Zufii  I'uehlo.     The  curi- 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  Pawnee,  Dakota,  and  Zufli  rites 
and  initiations  were  retained  in  the  religious  dances  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  use  of  the  eoiuLs,  or  bull-roarer,  the  practice  of 
daubing  the  candidate  with  clay  or  dirt,  the  wearing  of  masks, 
the  use  of  serpents — these  all  are  found  in  the  Greek  mysteries. 
It  is  undeniable  that,  in  their  mysteries,  the  Greeks  danced  much 
as  the  Iro(|Uois,  Kwakiutls,  and  Zunis  dance  in  their  secret  rites. 
The  goddess  Artemis,  at  Brauron,  in  Attica,  was  served  by  young 
girls,  who  imitated  in  dances  the  gait  of  bears.  So,  too,  we  have 
the  wolf-dances  of  the  Hirpi,  in  which  the  performers  clothed 
themselves  in  the  skin  of  the  wolf  whose  feast  they  celebrated.* 
Even  after  the  Greeks  gathered  into  walled  cities,  mystic  dances 
("  medicine-dances "  the  Indians  would  call  them)  took  place 
in  the  local  fanes  of  the  tribal  gods  and  around  the  ancient 
altars. 

Take,  for  example,  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  "  she  of  the  har- 
vest home,"  "  of  the  corn-heai)s."  Two  mysteries  are  well  known 
to  classical  scholars  as  the  Eleusinia  and  the  Thesmophoria.  In 
the  former,  after  pui'ifications,  the  mysfce,  the  initiate,  performed 
wild  and  erotic  dances,  and  in  later  days,  when  the  Eleusiniau 
rites  became  part  of  the  state  religion  of  Athens,  there  was,  in 
conclusion,  a  spectacular  miracle-play  representing  the  sorrows 
and  consolations  of  Demeter — the  mnst  touching,  most  pathetic 
figure  in  Greek  mythology.  The  Thesmophoria  was  the  feast  of 
seed  time.  The  Greek  matrons  performed  certain  sacred  rites  and 
secret  dances,  which  the  men  were  prohibited  from  seeing.  He- 
roditus  says  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  brought  from  Egypt, 
where  the  women  danced  in  similar  fashion  before  the  altar  of  the 
bull-god  in  the  Memphian  temples.  Tliere  must  have  been  some 
licentious  doings  in  the  Greek  mystery,  or  else  the  plain-spoken 
historian  would  not  have  "  omitted  them  by  silence."  His  apology 
for  concealment  is  neatly  put :  "  As  they  refused  to  tell  for  religion. 
so  we  desired  not  to  hear  for  modesty." 

The  important  feature  of  all  mysteries,  savage  or  Greek,  is 
dancing.  Lucian,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dancing,  says:  "You  can 
not  find  a  single  ancient  mystery  in  which  there  is  not  danc- 
ing. .  .  .  This  much  all  men  know,  that  most  people  say  of  the 
revealers  of  the  mysteries  that  they  *  dance  them  out." "  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  Greek  mysteries, 
quotes  the  reply  of  Quing,  the  Bushman,  who  was  asked  about 
some  myths  of  his  people.  Quing  replied:  "'Only  the  initiated 
men  of  that  dance  know  these  things."  Hence  to  "dance  out" 
this  or  that,  observes  Mr.  Lang,  means  to  be  acquair.ted  with  this 

ous  ma:<ks  and  uustoms  are   represented  l_v  pliotojfl^plis  ;  the  music   ivas  taken  witli  tlie 
plionograpli.  *  Aristophanes.  Lvsistratra,  640. 
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or  tliat  myth,  bicli  is  re{)resented  in  a  dance  or  haUet  d'aclion* 
This  brings  us  to  the  point  we  would  be  at.  The  medicine-dances 
devehjp  into  mystery  plays,  setting  forth  this  or  that  myth, 
which  in  turn,  reached  artistic  devt'lo])meiit  in  the  old  Greek 
drama. 

The  most  striking  pxaraple  of  harharic  drama  is  that  of  "The 
Mountain  Chant  "  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  ceremonial,  last- 
ing nine  days,  presents  in  a  dance  or  series  of  dances  a  myth  of 
tribal  history,  beginning  at  a  time  when  the  Navajo  became  a 
distinct  people. f  The  significance  of  the  "  chant  "  has  been  stated 
concisely  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell:  "This  ceri  -ony  diamatizes 
the  myth  with  rigorously  prescribed  paraphei  ^.^a,  and  formu- 
laries, with  picturesque  dances  and  shows,  scenic  effects,  and 
skillful  thauniaturgic  jugglery.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  here 
the  true  po J)  ular  drama  is  found  in  the  aciucd  process  of  evohdion 
from  religious  mysteries  or  miracle  plays.  ...  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Shaman  has  become  the  professional  and  paid 
artist  and  stage  manager,  under  whom  is  gathered  a  traveling 
corps  of  histrions  and  scenic  experts."  J 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  observe  that  dancing  has  a  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  social  order.  The  medicine-men  or 
priests  gain  and  retain  political  and  social  powers  through  their 
skill  in  leading  the  dance.  According  to  Mr.  Beckwith,  "the 
high  priest  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Dakotas  is  invari- 
ably a  chief  who,  through  these  dances,  retains  his  influence  in 
the  tribe."  *  Thus,  dancing  gives  sanction  to  the  powers  of  the 
chief,  and  is  one  of  the  necessary  qualitications  for  the  office.  It 
is  thus  associated  with  position  and  rank.  In  the  Vedic  age 
(2000  B.  c),  before  the  rigid  division  of  castes,  the  priests  were 
leaders  of  the  dance  at  the  festivals.  ||  Later  on  they  became  all- 
powerful  Brahmans.  The  Homeric  chiefs  were  distinguished 
dancers.  Lucian  says  that  Troy  was  taken,  Zeus  was  saved,  and 
Ariadne  ruined  by  a  dance.  And  David  led  the  dance  before  the 
ark.  The  ancients  regarded  dancing  as  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment. Socrates  learned  the  art  in  his  old  age ;  while  Plato,  in  his 
Commonwealth,  advocated  the  establishment  of  dancing  schools. 
The  Romans  celebrated  their  victories  and  pastoral  festivals  by 
elaborate  dances.  They  excelled  in  pantomime  dances,  from 
which  the  ballet  was  evolved.-^     The  Emperor  Domitian  forbade 


*  Custom  and  Myth,  p.  42. 

f  A  desoription  of  tlii'  oeremoiiie.*,  topetlier  witli  .sketclies,  liii:*  been  furnished  l>_v  Dr. 
Wasliinptoii  Matthews  (Fifth  Reiiort  Ethnolo<;y,  pp.  :ts.")— 4C>S). 
X  Fifth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolofrt',  p.  xlvi. 
"  .'^mithsouian  Report.  ISSii,  Part  I.  p.  '.!t.'>. 
I  Weber,  p.  37. 
'^  I'ntil  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  performers  in  tlie  ballet  were  men. 
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the  senators  to  dance,  and  tor  so  doing  removed  several  members 
from  the  senate.     Grave  statesmen  and  politicians  of  high  degree 


lia\c  I'xcrllcil  ill   t  lie  rldc^l  of  tlirarls.      linlli   Snll\  ami   Carilinal 
Richelieu   wore  export    dancers.      'J'liink    ol'    tlic  aui^usl    (■ar<liiial 
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paying  his  court  to  Anne  of  Austria,  by  performing  a  saraband 
before  her  in  jester's  dress  of  green  velvet,  with  bells  on  his  feet 
and  castanets  in  his  hands!  * 

Long  after  dancing  became  secularized,  it  remained  part  and 
parcel  of  divine  services.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  introduced 
prancing  into  Christian  ritual ;  and  Scaliger  derives  prcesules — 
a  name  given  to  the  bishops — from  a  prcesiliemlo,  from  the  fact 
of  their  "skipping  first,"  or  leading  the  clergy,  in  the  altar- 
dances,  lu  the  middle  ages  the  Mystery  Plays  were  simply  cho- 
ral dances  and  songs.  There  were  biblical  stories  and  "  moral  les- 
sons "  told  to  the  folk.  The  famous  Dance  of  Death  was  a  pop- 
ular spectacular  play,  in  which  pope,  cardinal,  king,  prince,  and 
pauper  were  invited  by  the  gay  and  festive  skelet(ju  to  dance 
with  him,  and  there  was  no  alternative.  Finally,  as  a  survival 
from  the  mediteval  Church,  we  have  the  Corpus  Christi  dances, 
which  were  performed  until  within  late  years  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  Seville  Cathedral. f 

The  orgiastic  impulse  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  rebellious 
passions  in  human  nature.  It  is  continually  breaking  through 
the  thin  veneer  that  civilization  supplies.  It  has  shown  itself  at 
dififerent  times  in  Europe,  t  This  "passion  of  Dionysus  "  takes 
possession  of  the  folk,  of  the  people  in  the  country,  on  heath  or 
by  sea.  The  impulse  which  seizes  girls  in  modern  Greece  is  so 
strong  that  they  dance  themselves  to  death  on  the  hills.  The 
dancers  are  victims  of  the  Nereids,  say  the  peasants.  In  ancient 
Greece,  as  Mr.  Lang  observes,  they  would  have  been  saluted  as 
the  nurses  and  companions  of  Dionysus,  and  their  disease  would 
have  been  hallowed  by  religion.** 

It  needed  only  a  young  Cheyenne  to  fall  into  a  trance,  to  dream 
that  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  the  Christ,  to  proclaim  himself 
a  prophet  of  the  new  religion,  to  begin  dancing  in  fast  and  furi- 
ous fashion — it  needed  only  this  to  start  the  "  Messiah  craze  "  in 
the  fall  of  1890.  ||  The  dancing  mania  soon  seized  the  Indians, 
and,  within  a  month,  the  Cheyennes,  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Arap- 
ahoes,  Kiowas,  Wichitas,  and  other  smaller  tribes  were  perform- 
ing the  "dance  to  Christ,"  called   by  the  whites  the  "  Ghost- 

'  *  In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess — the  queen  herself  an  adept  in  the  art — "  the  grave  Lord 
Keeper  led  the  brawls,"  without  loiiing  liis  own  respect  and  Oipnity. 

■f  In  the  aittos  satrnmnitah'it^  or  miracle  plays,  dancing  was  introduced  in  honor  of  the 
sacrament.  The  little  choir  Ijoys  of  the  cathedral  still  dance  before  the  Host  every  evening 
at  five  o'clock. 

t  See  I-ccky's  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  77,  for  the  "  dancing  mania  "  of  Flanders 
and  (iermany. 

"  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  vol.  ii,  p.  211. 

I  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  says  the  "craze"  would  have  died  out  had  it  not  been  for  the 
nieilicine-men  or  conjurers,  who  "  midtiplied  stories  and  marvels." — Juurnal  of  Anuriran 
folk  Lore,  vol.  iv,  p.  BO. 

VOL.    XLL — ,')4 
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Dance."  "  They  will  dance/'  says  one  witness,  "  from  Friday 
afternoon  till  sundown  on  Sunday.  They  keep  going  round  in 
one  direction  until  they  become  so  dizzy  that  they  can  scarcely 
stand,  then  turn  and  go  in  the  other  direction,  and  keep  it  up  until 
they  swoon  from  exhaustion.  That  is  what  they  strive  to  do,  for 
while  they  are  in  a  swoon  they  think  they  see  and  talk  with  the 
new  Christ."  Now,  observe :  "  At  the  end  of  the  dance  they  have 
a  grand  feast,  the  revel  lasting  all  Sunday  night."  * 

Thus  far  little  has  been  said  about  the  different  movements 
and  steps  of  ancient  dances.  What  the  figures  "woven  paces  and 
waving  hands  "  in  early  Greek  dances  were,  no  one  can  say  with 
exactness.  The  earliest  description  of  dancing  which  we  can  re- 
produce is  the  account  of  the  dance  on  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
which  bore  the  sculptured  scene 

"  Of  voutlis  and  maidens  bounding  hand  in  hand. 


Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend, 

"With  well  taught  feet;  now  shape  in  oblique  ways 

Confus'dly  regular  the  moving  maze; 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring. 

And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring : 

So  whirls  a  wheel  in  giddy  circle  tost. 

And  rapid  as  it  runs  the  single  spokes  are  lost." 

Here  we  have  the  simplest  kind  of  dancing.  Youths  and 
maidens  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  spin  round  and  round 
like  a  potters  wheel.  This  form  of  Homeric  Greek  dance  in  the 
dance  of  Bacchus  is  known  as  the  dithyramb.  It  survives  to  the 
present  day  in  the  "  jiggering"  of  children,  who  join  hands  and 
prance  around  in  a  circle. 

Later  on,  the  Greeks  divided  dances  into  round  and  square. 
Their  round  dances — the  word  "  round  "  meaning  something  more 
than  our  "  round  " — were  dances  of  pleasure  and  revelry.  Their 
square  dances  were  military  and  dramatic.  The  Spartans  drilled 
their  men  in  Pyrrhic  dance  to  the  ringing  sound  of  spear  and 
shield.  The  square  dances  of  the  ancients  required  some  art  and 
some  practice,  while  little  of  either  was  necessary  in  their  round 
dances. 

The  real  charm  of  true  dancing  consists  rather  in  a  graceful 
swaying  of  the  body  and  arms  than  in  violent  movements  and 
complicated  steps.  Take,  for  example,  the  dances  performed  by 
the  Nautch  girls — the  most  enchanting  and  ravishing  dancers  in 
the  world.  In  their  dances  you  see  no  springs,  no  vehement 
inroueHes,  no  violent  sawing  of  the  arms,  no  painful  contortions 

*  .lournid  of  AnuTican  Folk  Lore,  Miurh,  1801. 
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of  the  liinV)s,  no  bringing  of  tlio  logs  at  right  angles  witli  tin- 
body  as  in  our  ballet,  no  dizzy  gyrations — in  short,  "none  of  that 
exquisite  precision  of  step  and  pedal  dexterity  which  constitute 
the  chief  charm  of  European  artists."*     The  Si)anish  dances — 


Fig.  10. — CsAHDOS,  Hi'Ngariak  Fole-Dakce. 

which  of  late  have  become  popular— are  free  from  violent  move- 
ments and  intricate  steps.  Indeed,  the  feet  play  so  small  a  part  in 
the  action  that  the  dancer  seems  scarcely  to  raise  them  from  the 
ground.  The  dances  are  little  more  than  graceful  writhings  and 
twistings  of  the  body ;  the  arms  and  legs  moving  in  sinuous  folds 
and  contortions,  like  the  movements  of  a  snake ;  the  dancer  all 
the  while  beating  time  with  the  castanets  held  in  each  hand. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  more  developed  ormodm-n  forms 
of  dancing.  Different  people  have  arranged  their  peculiar  dances. 
The  French  have  devised  manj'  intricate  steps ;  the  English  had 
their  "country-dances"  round  the  ^fay-pole;  the  Scotch  invented 
the  reel ;  the  hornpipe  was  originally  a  Cornish  dance,  and  so  on. 


•  The  Oriental  Annual,  or  Scenes  in  India.     By  Rev.  n.  Caunter.     London,  1886,  p.  20, 
where  there  is  a  Hue  deseription  of  the  Xniiteh  girls  in  their  ihiirming  dances. 
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Thus,  we  have  all  kinds  of  "  national  dances,"  so  called.  Oddly 
enough,  the  national  dance  of  Hungary  sets  forth  the  drama  of 
courtship — the  shy  advance,  the  maidenly  modesty  and  retreat, 
the  proposal,  the  rejection,  but  finally  the  open-armed  acceptance. 
(See  illustration.) 

Finally,  dancing  follows  a  general  law  of  mental  evolution, 
namely,  that  practices  which  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
minds  and  daily  doings  of  people  in  a  savage  stage  of  culture  sur- 
vive only  as  matters  of  amusement,  or  perhaps  of  aesthetic  feeling, 
in  a  period  of  civilization.  And  such  is  now  the  place  occupied  by 
the  eldest  of  the  arts.  When  we  regard  the  pavan,  the  gavotte, 
the  minuet,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  the  waltz,  we  may  see 
in  them  the  survivals  of  that  primitive  impulse  which  we  often 
fail  to  recognize  in  camp-meetings  and  church  "  revivals." 
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VIII.— LESSONS  FROM   THE   CENSUS. 
By   CARROLL   D.    WRIGHT,    A.  M., 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  LAEOK. 

THE  native  and  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  given  to  the  public  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  194. 
The  designations  of  the  foreign-born  as  to  countries  from  which 
they  came  are  not  included  in  the  bulletin.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  consider  any  question  beyond  that  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  native  and  foreign-born,  with  the  addition  of  im- 
mediate parent  nativity. 


Native  and  Foreigrubom  Population,  1890. 


States  and  Territori^. 

Total  population. 

Native. 

Per  cent 
of  native 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 

Foreign. 

Per  cent 
of  foreign 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 

The  United  States 

62,622,250 

53,372,703 

85-2 

9,249,547 

14-8 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 

17,401,545 

661,086 

376,530 

332,422 

2,238,943 

345,506 

746,258 

5,997,853 

1,444,933 

5,258,014 

13,513,368 

77-7 

3,888,177 

78,961 

72,340 

44,088 

657,137 

106,305 

183,601 

1,571, 0.50 

328,975 

845,720 

22-3 

Maine 

582,125 

304,190 

288,334 

1,581,806 

239,201 

562,657 

4,426,803 

1,115,958 

4,412,294 

88-1 
80-3 
86-7 
70-6 
69-2 
75-4 
73-8 
77-2 
83-9 

11-9 

New  Hampshiie 

Vermont 

19-2 
13-3 

Massachusetts 

29-4 
30-8 

Connecticut 

Nc«  York 

\cw  .Tersey 

24-6 
26-2 
22-8 
161 
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Native  ami  Foreiijn-liom  Pupulalioii,  1800. — (Coiiliiiued.) 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  native 

Foreign. 

of  fon  ipn 
of  total 

States  and  Tsriutoribs. 

Total  population. 

Native. 

of  toUil 

popula- 

popula- 
tion. 

tion. 

South  Atlantic  Division . . 

8,867,920 

168,493 

1,042,390 

230,392 

8,649,896 
166,832 

97-6 

208,626 
13,161 

2-4 

92-2 

7-8 

948,094 
211,622 

91-0 
91-9 

94,296 
18,77(1 

9  0 

District  of  Columbin  .... 

8-1 

Virginia 

1,655,980 

1,637,606 

98-9 

1  s,374 

11 

762,794 
1,617,947 

743,911 
1,614,245 

97-5 
99-8 

18,883 
3,702 

2-5 

North  Carolina   

0-2 

1,151,149 
1,.S37,353 

1,144,879 
1,826,216 

99-5 
99-3 

6,270 
12,137 

0-6 

(ieorgia 

0-7 

Florida 

391,422 

868,490 

941 

22,932 

6-9 

North  Central  Division  . . 

22,362,279 
3,672,316 

18,802,166 

81-8 

4,060,1 14 

18-2 

Ohio 

8,213,023 

87-5 

459,293 

12-6 

Indiana 

2,192,404 

2,046,199 

93-3 

146,206 

6-7 

Illinois 

3,826,351 

2,984,004 

78-0 

842,347 

220 

Michigan 

2,093,889 

1,650,009 

74-0 

543,880 

260 

Wisconsin 

1,686,880 

1,167,681 

69-2 

519,199 

30-8 

Minnesota 

1,301,826 

8.S4,470 

641 

467,356 

36-9 

1,911,896 

2,679,184 

182,719 

1,587,827 

2,444,315 

101,258 

83-0 
91-2 
55-4 

324,069 

234,869 

81,461 

170 

Missouri 

8-8 

North  Dakota 

44-6 

South  Dakota    

328,808 
1,058,910 

237,753 
866,368 

72-3 
80-9 

91,055 
202,542 

27-7 

Nebraska 

191 

Kansas 

1,427,096 

1,279,268 

89-6 

147,838 

10-4 

South  Central  Division. . . 

10,972,898 
1,858,636 

10,651,072 

97-1 

321,821 

2-9 

Kentucky 

1,799,279 

96-8 

69,366 

3-2 

Tennessee 

1,767,518 

1,747,489 

98-9 

20,029 

11 

Alabama 

1,513,017 

1,498,240 

9!l-i> 

14,777 

10 

1,289,600 

1,281,648 

99-4 

7,952 

0-6 

1,118,587 

1,068,840 

95-6 

49,747 

4  4 

Texas 

2,235,523 

2,082,567 

93-2 

152,956 

6-8 

61,834 

59,094 

95-6 

2,740 

4-4 

Arkansiis .        

1,128,179 

1,113,915 

98-7 

14,264 

1-3 

Western  Division 

8,027,618 

132,169 

60,705 

2,266,703 

74-6 

770,910 

2e& 

Montana      

89,063 
45,792 

67-4 

43,096 
14,913 

82-6 

Wyoming 

76-4 

24-6 

Colorado 

I           412,198 

328,208 

79-6 

83,990 

20-4 

153,693 

1             69,620 

2(17,905 

142,334 

40,825 
154,841 

92-7 

1       68-5 

74-6 

11,269 
18,795 
63,064 

7-3 

31-6 

I'.tah 

1      26-6 

Nevada 

45,761 

31,056 

67-9 

14,706 

1      82- 1 

Idaho 

84,386 

1             66,929 

79-8 

17,456 

1      20-7 

Washington 

349,390 

259,386 

74-2 

9(1,005 

1      26-8 

Oregon 

313,-67 

256,450 

81-7 

57,317 

18-3 

Califomin 

1,208,130 

1           841,821 

69-7 

866,309 

80-8 

The  historian  Bancroft  stated  that  in  1775  the  colonies  were 
inhabited  by  persons  "  one  fifth  of  whom  had  for  their  mother- 
tongue  some  other  language  than  the  Englisli."  The  French,  the 
Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Germans  contributed  this  one  fifth, 
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and  in  the  order  named.  In  1800  the  total  foreign  population 
numbered  0,249,547,  while  the  total  number  having  foreign-born 
parents,  but  who  themselves  were  born  in  this  country,  was 
11,503,675,  making  a  total  of  foreign-born  and  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents  of  20,753,222 — that  is,  one  third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  consists  of  people  born  in  foreign  coun- 


Native  and  Foreign-horn  Population,  1880. 


States  and  Terki- 

TOKIES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Couneotieut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire .  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pemisylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States 


Total  population. 


1,262,505 

40,440 

802,625 

864,694 

194,327 

622,700 

135,177 

146,608 

177,624 

269,493 

1,542,180 

32,610 

3,077,871 

1,978,301 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783,085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1,131,597 

2,168,380 

39,159 

452,402 

62,266 

346,991 

1,131,116 

119,565 

5,082,871 

1,399,750 

3,198,062 

174,768 

4,282,891 

276,631 

995,577 

1,542,359 

1,591,749 

143,963 

332,286 

1,512,565 

75,116 

618,457 

1,316,497 

20,789 

50,155,783 


Native-bnm 
poptilatiou. 


1,252,771 

24,391 

792,175 

571,820 

154,637 

492,708 

83,382 

137,140 

160,502 

259,584 

1,531,616 

22,636 

2,494,295 

1,834,123 

1,362,965 

886,010 

1,589,173 

885,800 

590,053 

852,137 

1,339,594 

1,248,429 

513,097 

1,122,388 

1,956,802 

27,638 

354,988 

36,613 

300,697 

909,416 

111,614 

3,871,492 

1,396,008 

2,803,119 

144,265 

3,695,062 

202,538 

987,891 

1,625,657 

1,477,133 

99,969 

291,327 

1,497,869 

59,313 

600,192 

910,072 

14,939 


43,475,840 


Forei^-born 
population. 


9,734 

16,049 

10,350 

292,874 

39,790 

129,992 

51,795 

9,468 

17,122 

9,909 

10,564 

9,974 

583,576 

144,178 

261,650 

110,086 

69,517 

54,146 

58,883 

82,806 

443,491 

388,608 

267,676 

9,209 

211,678 

11,521 

97,414 

25,653 

46,294 

221,700 

8,061 

1,211,379 

3,742 

394,943 

30,503 

687,829 

78,993 

7,686 

16,702 

114,616 

43,994 

40,959 

14,696 

15,803 

18,266 

405,425 

5,850 


6,679,943 


Per  cent 
of  native- 
born  of 
total  popu- 
lation. 


99-23 
60-31 
98-71 
66-13 
79-52 
79-12 
61-68 
93-54 
90-36 
96-32 
99-31 
69-41 
81-04 
92-71 
83-89 
88-96 
96-39 
94-24 
90-93 
91-14 
76-13 
76-27 
65-72 
99-19 
90-24 
70-58 
78-47 
58-80 
86-66 
80-40 
93-27 
76-17 
99-73 
87-65 
82-55 
86-27 
78-24 
99-23 
98-92 
92-80 
69-44 
87-67 
99-03 
78-96 
97-06 
69-18 
71-86 


86-68 


Per  cent 
of  foreign- 
born  of 
total  popu- 
lation. 


0-77 

39-69 

1-29 

33-87 

20-48 

20-88 

38-32 

6-46 

9-64 

3-68 

0-69 

30-59 

18-96 

7-29 

16-11 

11-05 

3-61 

5-76 

9-07 

8-86 

24-87 

23-73 

34-28 

0-81 

9-76 

29-42 

21-53 

41-20 

13-34 

19-60 

6-73 

23-83 

C-27 

12-35 

17-45 

13-73 

26-76 

0-77 

1-08 

7-20 

30-56 

12-33 

0-97 

21-04 

2-95 

30-82 

28-14 


13-32 
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tries  or  the  children  of  people  so  born. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  further  back 
than  one  generation  in  this  calcula- 
tion ;  but  in  all  probability,  when  the 
facts  are  known,  we  shall  find  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time  were  either 
born  abroad  or  are  the  children  or 
grandchildren  of  persons  born  abroad, 
while  one  third,  instead  of  one  fifth, 
have  for  their  mother  -  tongue  some 
other  language  than  the  English.  Fu- 
ture bulletins  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand this  feature  of  the  nativity  of 
the  population  more  clearly. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  tables  has 
been  constructed  from  those  given  in 
the  bulletin  named ;  which,  however, 
did  not  give  the  percentages  stated.  It 
shows  the  total  population  in  the 
United  States,  June  1,  1890,  separated 
as  to  native  and  foreign-born,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  of  the  total  popula- 
tion ;  the  second  table  gives  like  facts 
for  1880.  (In  the  first  table  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  form  now  in  use  at  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  giving  the  States  by  divis- 
ions ;  while  in  the  second  table,  for  1880, 
the  States  are  alphabetically  arranged.) 

The  State  having  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  is  North  Dako- 
ta, where  that  element  constitutes  44'C 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In 
1880  the  State  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  foreign-born  was  Nevada, 
it  being  then  ir2.  Nevada  now  has 
33"1  per  cent.  The  State  having  the 
lowest  percentage  in  1880  was  North 
Carolina,  it  then  being  "i7  per  cent, 
and  North  Carolina  still  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  foreign-born,  it  being 
but  "2  of  1  per  cent  in  1890.  Of  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  14'8 
per  cent  are  foreign-born.  The  facts 
are  given  for  the  different  census  years 
in  the  adjoining  table. 
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From  this  Khort  table  we  see  the  changes  that  are  going  on. 
Taking  the  last  census  decade  of  years,  we  find  that  the  aggregate 
population  increased  24:"8G  per  cent.  Analyzing  this,  it  is  seen 
that  the  native-born  population  increased  22'7G  per  cent  and  the 
foreign-born  38"47  per  cent.  The  heaviest  increase  in  the  foreign- 
born  was  between  1850  and  18G0,  when  it  was  84'38  per  cent.  This 
Avas  soon  after  the  great  tide  of  immigration  set  in  toward  this 
country.  The  highest  percentage  of  increase  in  the  native-born 
population  was  between  1870  and  1880,  so  far  as  the  decades  in 
the  table  are  shown,  it  then  being  3178  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  the  native  and  foreign-born  of  the  total  population  is  given  in 
the  following  tabular  statement : 


Census  Tears. 

NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN-EORN. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

The  United  States : 

1890 

Per  cent. 
86-23 
86-68 
85-66 
86-84 
90-32 

Per  cent. 

1880 

13-32 

1870             

14-44 

ISGO 

13-16 

1850                    

968 

This  little  table  answers  very  fully  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  foreign-born  are  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  Leaving  out  1850,  as  immigration  had  just  then 
begun  to  be  felt  strongly,  and  commencing  with  the  decade  of 
1860,  the  percentages  are  very  interesting.  In  that  year  the  for- 
eign-born constituted  1316  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country.  In  1890  it  constituted  14'77  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of 
•61  of  1  per  cent  in  the  thirty  years,  certainly  not  a  very  alarm- 
ing figure.  In  1870  the  foreign-born  population  constituted  14"44 
per  cent,  while  in  1890  it  was,  as  stated,  1477  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease in  percentage  of  "33  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  The  native 
population  in  1860  was  represented  by  8G'84  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  and  in  1890  by  85'23  per  cent. 

If  we  examine  particular  sections  of  the  country,  however, 
we  find  some  extraordinary  proportions.  Massachusetts,  for  in- 
stance, in  1880  had  443,491  foreign-born  persons  as  part  of  her 
population.  Tliis  was  24'87  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In 
June,  1890,  her  foreign-born  population  numbered  657,137,  and 
was  29*04  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  foreign-born  pojnilation  in 
Rhode  Island  increased  from  78,993  in  1880  to  10(i.3()5  in  1890. 
The  great  State  of  New  York  had  1,211,379  foreign-born  persons 
in  her  borders  in  1880,  while  in  1890  this  body  had  increased  to 
1,571,050.  Pennsylvania  showed  like  proportions.  In  Wisconsin 
the  foreign-born  population  increased  from  405,425  in  1880  to  519.- 
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10!)  ill  isno,  but  the  perccntaj^e  in  relation  to  the  total  population 
ili(]  not  iiu-rease.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  where  the 
jiercentage  of  foreign-born  population  of  the  total  population  in 
1880  was  very  high,  it  is  found  to  be  lower  now.  This  is  because 
the  increase  in  j)opulation  comes  to  some  extent  from  the  children 
of  the  foreign-born,  who  figured  as  such  in  1880.  When  the  full 
results  as  to  parent  nativity  are  ascertainable,  the  com])arison  as 
to  changes  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  foreigu-l)orn  ele- 
ment as  such  in  different  localities  can  be  clearly  brought  out,  as 
stated. 

The  total  native  popiilation  of  the  country  is  53,372,703,  while 
the  total  foreign-born  population  is  9,249,547.  This  latter  figure 
represents  the  total  nuinber  of  foreign-born  living  persons  out  of 
the  total  foreign  immigration  during  the  history  of  the  country. 
Prior  to  1819  the  Government  took  no  account  of  the  number  of 
immigrants,  but  the  accepted  estimate  gives  the  total  number 
between  1790  and  1819  at  250,000.  In  1819  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  account  of  immigration,  and  the  reports  have  been 
very  regular  since  then.  The  total  immigration  from  1819  to 
1890  was  15,686,158.  On  June  1,  1890,  therefore,  there  were  living, 
of  this  total  number  of  immigrants,  9,249,547.  The  reports  of 
the  Treasury  Department  furnish  the  information  as  to  the 
character  of  this  body  of  immigrants.  Future  reports  of  the 
Census  Office  will  furnish  information  relative  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  living  foreign-born,  not  only  as  to  the  countries  fur- 
nishing foreign-born  population,  but  all  the  other  social  facts 
relating  thereto  gathered  by  the  census.  A  complete  analysis?, 
therefore,  must  be  reserved  for  future  publications  of  the  Census 
Office.  But,  looking  at  the  primary  facts  as  furnished  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  is  learned  that,  of  the  15,686,158  immi- 
grants who  have  settled  in  this  country  since  1820,  3,503,227  came 
from  Ireland  and  4,546,800  from  Germany,  including  Prussia. 
Adding  these  two  numbers  together,  we  find  that  Ireland  and 
(Jerniany  have  furnished  8,050,027  out  of  the  total  nvimber  of  im- 
migrants, or  more  than  51  per  cent  of  that  total.  The  number 
coming  from  Germany  is  one  million,  in  round  numbers,  greater 
than  the  number  coming  from  Ireland. 

A  study  of  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  immigration  to 
this  country  shows  that  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  have  come  from  Protestant  countries,  and  if  we 
should  lo(jk  closely  into  the  matter  wo  should  find  that  the  two 
great  ])olitical  parties  in  the  United  States  absorb  equal  propor- 
tions of  the  total  volume  of  immigration.  In  a  theological  and 
political  sense,  therefore,  immigration  has  been  quite  equally 
divided. 

When  we  look  at  industrial  conditions,  however,  it  is  learned 
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that  the  absorption  of  iinmiiLrrants  has  not  been  equal.  The  facts 
iu  this  ri'si)ect  can  not  bo  ^ivon  for  1«'J0,  but  for  1880  tliey  indi- 
cate what  may  be  expected  wlien  the  full  facts  for  18!t0  are  re- 
ported. In  1880  the  wliole  number  of  people  enjjaged  in  agri- 
culture was  7,<;70,41t:{.  Of  this  number  812,S2fl  ])ersons  were  of 
foreign  birth ;  that  is  to  say,  10"00  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
employed  in  agriculture  in  188it  were  foreign-born.  The  total 
number  employed  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  in  1S8()  was  3,8:!7,ir^.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,22.'),787  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  this  number  is  Arl  jier  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  iu  these  industries.  The 
tendency,  tlierefore,  of  our  immigrants  is  to  assimilate  with  our 
mechanical  industries.  This  increases  the  sujiply  of  labor  iu 
comparison  to  the  demand,  and  may  in  some  localities  tend  to 
lower  wages,  and  sometimes  to  cripple  tlie  consuming  jiower  of 
the  wliole  body  of  the  pet>ple.  In  18S0  VI  hi  per  cent  t)f  the  whole 
number  of  foreign-born  persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
while  1888  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were  engiiged  in  manu- 
factures. 


MUD   AS  A  BUILDING   MATERIAL. 

By  WILLlAil  SIJirSON,    IJ.  I.,  M.  K.  A.  S. 

IT  is  necessary  to  jiremise  that  under  the  term  "  mud  "  I  include 
sun-dried  bricks.  When  bricks  have  been  burned  in  the  fire, 
the  material  becomes  entirely  changed  and  ceases  to  be  mud,  so  I 
exclude  them  from  consideration  in  the  present  pajjer  as  a  build- 
ing material.  Wet  earth  made  into  blocks  and  drie<l  in  the  sun 
differs  in  no  way  from  a  layer  of  the  same  laid  on  a  wall.*  Botii 
methods  were  used  in  the  East,  and  often  combined  in  the  same 
building.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is  soon  found  out  if  you  attemjjt 
to  raise  a  mud  wall.  A  layer  of  two  or  three  feet  thick  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  and  consolidate  before  another  is  placed  on  it,  be- 
cause till-  weight  above  would  press  out  the  soft  material  below, 
and  tile  whole  wouhl  tuinhie  down.  In  some  localities  a  layer  of 
mud  is  jint  down  at  the  commencement,  and  wliile  that  is  drying 
bricks  are  made  to  be  ]ihu-ed  above. 

It  was  during  the  cold  season  of  1884-'85,  in  traveling  througli 
Persia  at  the  time  of  tlie  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  that  tho 


*  lirick*  of  thin  kind,  "  wlii-ii  plnml  otii-  ii|Mm  uintlipr  aflor  Iwinft  linprrftTtlr  dri<>H, 
oiiiiliiiii-il,  iiiuliT  llif  inlliK-nri'  <if  \\w  «i>«(li<T  mill  llivir  <i«ii  wimkIk,  into  mir  liomupciuiniK 
tiiiii>ii,  iMi  tlmt  till'  iM-|iiiraU'  <imn>i>ii  Ih'ciiiik'  iiinliKlliipiiKliiilili'  Tliii'  Inltor  fnt-l  linn  Ihvii 
fit«|Ui<ntl.v  nnik-cHi  In  Aiuvriii,  l>y  llinix'  «hii  liml  In  nil  lliniii)tli  the  ililckni-wi  <if  whIIk  In  ilip 
pnicpiw  <if  e«i-nvnllcin." — I'ormI  nml  Clilpiir,  .\  llUUirv  nf  An  in  .Vni'ionl  K({,vpl,  vul  I, 
p.  Ii:<. 
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iinportaiioc  of  mud  in  connection  ■\vitli  Ijuildiiiij;  and  architecture 
first  attracted  my  attention.  I  liad  to  pass  from  Telirau  eastward, 
through  Kliorassan  and  into  Afghan  Turkestan.  Along  the  whole 
of  this  route  mud  is  the  building  material.  Some  of  the  serais — 
that  is,  caravan  serais  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers — are  of 
burned  brick,  but  these  are  about  the  only  exceptions.  Not  only 
villages,  but  large  towns,  are  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick. 
The  defensive  walls  are  of  the  same  material ;  even  such  large 
towns  as  Sabzawar,  Nisliapur,  Meshed,  and  New  Sarrakhs  are  for- 
tified with  walls  of  this  kind.  On  realizing  tliis  almost  exclusive 
use  of  one  building  material,  in  one  region,  my  mind  naturally 
recalled  wliat  I  had  seen  in  India,  where,  although  stone  and  fire- 


FiG.  1. — The  Meshed  Gate,  New  Sarhakhs,  on  the  IIeim  Kid. 


burned  brick  are  laigely  iised,  yet  the  villages  are  over  very  large 
districts  wholly  constructed  of  mud.  In  Afghanistan  it  is  the 
same.  The  fort  at  Pesliawer,  which  was  Afghan  territory  up  to 
Runjit  Singh's  time,  is  a  mud  one.  Jellalabad  is  surrounded  hj 
a  mud  wall.  From  the  Khyber  Pass  to  Tehran  the  towns  and 
their  defenses,  as  well  as  the  villages,  are  almost  identical  in  their 
material  as  well  as  in  their  general  ajipearance. 

These  statements  show  that  over  a  large  geographical  space  in 
the  Eastern  world  the  binlding  material  at  the  present  day  is  al- 
most exclusively  mud.  I  have  been  thus  far  speaking  of  what  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  To  this  n\ay  be  added  the  practice 
of  other  countries.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  same  over  most  of 
Central  Asia.  It  is  now  accepted  that  in  Mesopotamia  it  was 
largely  employed;  and  we  know  that  in  Egypt,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  the  principal  means  employed 
in  structural  erections.  It  was  largely  used  in  Greece  in  ancient 
times,  and  also  in  Si)ain.  It  was  known  in  South  America  and  all 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Peru  to  San  Francisco.  Tlie  word 
"  dobies,"  for  sun-dried  bricks,  is  a  familiar  term — this  is  derived 
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from  tlu-  S|ianisli  word  ailohis*  In  1S73  I  visitod  the  original 
chiircli  (It'dioated  to  St.  Francis,  wliit-li  gave  its  name  to  the  now 
well-known  town  in  California — this  church  was  constructed  with 
"dohies."  Mud  liouses  were  not  uncommon  in  England  in  the 
past,  and  they  are  yet  known  in  Devonshire,  where  the  stuff  they 
are  constructed  with  is  called  "  coh."  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  importance  of  mud  in  connection  with  building  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked. 

Once  begun,  the  progress  of  mud  ardiitecture  would  be  con- 
siderable. Those  who  began  their  architectural  stjde  with 
branches  of  trees  could  not  have  made  any  advance  until  some 
kind  of  implement  was  invented  liy  means  of  which  the  wood 
could  be  cut  and  fashioned  ;  and  the  "  stone  age,"  when  stone  tools 
came  into  use,  is  a  comparatively  late  one  in  man's  history.  The 
mud  builder,  on  the  contrary,  recjuired  no  tools;  his  hantls  were 
suflicient  for  every  purpose.  He  may  have  been  content  at  first 
with  an  inclosure  formed  by  four  walls.  A  covering  of  grass  or 
reeds  would  soon  suggest  itself;  this,  although  rude  and  primitive, 
would  be  the  first  complete  human  habitation.  But,  more  than 
that,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  "house" — the  "home," 
which,  from  the  relations  and  associations  it  produced,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  early  civil- 
ization. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of  mud  as  a  building  material 
can  be  established  from  a  number  of  references  to  history.  In 
Persia,  at  least,  we  have  ti-aces  of  it.  Firdusi,  in  the  Shah  Namah, 
relates  how  Jemshid,  now  known  as  a  mythical  jtersonage,  intro- 
duced a  better  civilization  among  the  i)eople;  among  the  improve- 
ments it  is  told  how  "  lie  taught  the  unholy  demon  train  to  mingle 
water  and  clay,  with  which,  forme<l  into  bricks,  the  walls  were 
built,  and  then  high  turrets,  towers,  and  balconies,  and  roofs,  to 
keep  out  rain,  and  cold,  and  sunshine."  It  is  naturally  inferred 
that  the  bricks  made  by  the  chilihen  of  Israel  in  Egy]>t  were  sun- 
dried  from  theuseoftlie  straw  in  them.  Tlie  making  of  bricks 
is  often  repre.senteil  in  the  sculptures  of  Kgypt, 

The  first  use  or  invention  of  mud  for  Ituildiiig  w;is  jiscrilied  to 
mythical  i)ersonages,  thus  attributing  to  it  a  kind  of  divine  <irigin. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  details  of  the  manner  of  building  in 
mud,  most  of  whicli  are  derived  from  what  I  saw  in  Persia.  Many 
of  (he  nielliods  I  saw  tiiere  1  have  since  found  are  al.so  jiracticed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  ]iointed  out  to  me  that,  in  the  larger  towns,  on  entering 
a  house,  you  liave  often  to  descend  from  the  level  of  the  street  to 

•  ,1./../in,  nr  (/..'iirji,  in  |iniliulily  n  v«ritiii(  iif  tin-  .\niliio  f'>/'  or  I'hJi,  nlliml  ■)rniii  l.i  llir 
('ii|ilU'  (••III,  wliicli  wnii  iiImi  till'  KiivplUn  tvni-d  (or  l>Hok. 
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tlie  grouud-floor.  It  was  explained  that  this  results  from  utilizing 
the  earth  on  which  the  hoiise  stands,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
transporting  tlie  building  material  from  outside  tlie  town. 

In  good  houses  a  foundation  is  laid,  varying  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  formed  of  rough  stones  or  broken  fire-burned  bricks, 
and  piled  up  with  mud  and  lime.  This  is  carried  up  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  ground,  before  the  mud  wall  is  commenced.  In  villages, 
where  everything  is  rude,  this  foundation  is  made  of  any  kirtd  of 
rubbish  that  is  found  handy.  This  is  a  very  interesting  feature 
of  mud  architecture.  Its  object  is  no  doubt  to  give  strength 
where  the  wall  would  be  liable  to  friction  from  the  street  trafiBc ; 
and  probably  to  prevent  to  a  certain  extent  damp  from  rising.  It 
would  also  bo  a  safeguai'd  against  another  serious  danger — that 
is,  if  water  were  to  accumulute  by  any  chance  round  tbe  base  of 
the  mud  walls,  and  remain  long  enough  to  soak  through,  a  very 
serious  catastrophe  might  take  place  from  the  house  tumbling 


Flo.    2. — Ml'D-BrlLT    llmsES,    VlLLAr^K    UK    SiVAII,    KlIollASSAN. 

down.  I  can  not  recall  to  my  memory  aiiy  foundation  of  this 
kind  in  the  mud  houses  of  India.  Village  houses  in  the  north- 
west of  that  country  are  usually  built  on  a  cJiaboofra,  which  is 
a  raised  platform  of  mud,  about  a  couyde  of  feet  in  height,  and 
this  forms  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  platform,  by  raising 
the  foundation  of  the  walls  above  the  ground,  may  perhaps 
serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  layer  of  stones  in  the  Persian 
foundations. 

The  walls  of  Persian  houses  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness.  This  dej)ends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  house  and 
the  means  of  the  builder.  Thick  walls  make  a  cool  house,  and 
that  is  a  desirable  thing  in  the  climate  of  Persia.  If  upper  rooms 
are  required,  a  greater  strength  of  wall  will  be  necessary.  The 
mud  is  either  laid  on  in  layers  or  in  tlie  form  of  bricks.*  In  garden 
walls  hollow  bricks  are  used  for  the  top,  to  give  lightness.  These 
bricks  are  called  sanduk,  a  word  meaning  "  box,"  which  is  de- 


*  Siiiiciripil  biiiks  are  called  t/nKt  in  Persian  ;  tlie  fire-haked  biiek<  are  ajur  or  aiijur. 
lu  Afglianistun,  khitl  is  used  for  both  biirued  and  unburned  bricks.  Gill,  witli  a  hard  1/,  is 
Persian  for  mud. 
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scrijitivt'  nf  tlii'ir  cliaracttT.*  Tlif  timifin-y  iii  iiiii(i-biiiliIiii|L;  to 
invxluce  thickness  below  in  the  walls,  ami  li^jhtuens  above,  is 
most  marked  in  the  walls  of  villajjes  and  towns.  These  are  all 
built  with  n  visible  battor.  The  earth  taken  out  to  form  the  ditch 
^ives  an  abundant  supply  of  material  for  a  town  wall,  and  a  thick, 
solid  mass  at  the  base  is  necessary  to  ^ive  strength  to  the  defense. 
Where  wood  is  plentiful,  as  in  the  province  of  Mazenderan, 
flat  roofs  are  the  rule.     In  larp*  districts  of  Persia  woo<l  is  scarce. 


¥i„    *.  -T"iiii,  c<ix>iiitcT(U  "-r  M 


I  uiidersiaii"!  tliai  sc.utli  of  Tehran  tin  I'f  i>  \ir\'  iutif  iinilxr,  and 
there  is  also  great  danj^er  from  the  white  ants,  so  the  vault  or 
barnd  roof  is  the  usual  means  emjdoytMl.  Aci-ordinjf  to  StrnK>, 
it  was  the  same  in  Mesopotamia;  he  says,  "  All  the  liouses  are 
vaulted  on  a<'<-ount  of  the  want  of  timber."  These  vaulttti  nmfs 
were  frequent  onough  along  the  niut«'  I  traveled.  I  liave  st«eM 
whole  villages  with  them.  Scpiare  buildings  woubl  have  a  dome; 
and  a  semi-dome  at  one  end  of  a  barn'1-roof  seeu>e«l  to  Ik*  a  favor- 
ite* method  in  that  jiart  of  Persia.  What  struck  me  with  surprisi' 
woM  tlie  facility  with  which  these  villap-rs  coiild  couhlruci  such 
pHifs.  If  there  was  any  irregularity  in  the  plan  of  the  ]ious<<,  the 
barnd-roof  was  exlendtnl  or  drawn  in.  as  the  case  might  1k«,  to 
cover  the  spiice.  Of  course,  in  the  villages  it  whh  all  a  very  rough- 
imd-reudy  kind  of  work,  evid<'ntly  done  by  no  better  prin<'iple 


Thi. 


<»f    K^#*4»r«    l|prh(l««r1- 
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than  tliat  of  rule  of  thmnb.  I  was  still  more  surprised  when  I 
learned  that  these  vaulted  roofs  were  constructed  without  centers. 

In  Persia  the  mud  walls  are  covered  over  with  a  mixture 
called  l-ahgiU*  which  is  composed  of  mud  and  chopped  straw ; 
this  serves  to  prevent  the  rains  from  washing  away  the  walls,  as 
it  hardens  the  surface.  The  application  of  this  mixture  is  gen- 
erally repeated  every  two  years. 

The  general  imi)ression  in  most  minds  will  no  doubt  be  that 
mud-building  only  belonged  to  a  rude  condition  of  civilization, 
and  produced  houses  that  were  little  better  than  hovels.  I  have 
now  to  point  out  that  this  manner  of  building  was  developed  into 
a  highly  decorative  style  which  in  itself  would  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  architecture.  This  position,  it  appears  to 
me,  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  have  writ- 
ten histories  of  architecture.  Architectural  writers  always  treat 
upon  primitive  wood  constructions,  because  forms  can  be  traced 
from  it  up  to  the  highly  developed  styles  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
India.  The  same  process  can  now  be  gone  through  with  the  primi- 
tive mud  as  a  building  material.  At  present  my  purpose  is  to 
show  that  it  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  finish  and  refinement  that 


r3^- 


FiG.  4.— Persian  Mi  d  Village. 

rendered  it  worthy  for  the  palace  or  tlie  temple.  The  following 
letter  sent  to  me  by  General  Sir  Charles  Wilson  would  in  itself 
be  a  sufficieut  evidence.  Sir  Charles  is  well  acquainted  with  west- 
ern Asia,  and,  being  an  engineer  officer,  he  may  be  trusted  as  an  au- 
thority. He  says :  "  It  may  interest  to  you  know  that  in  Anatolia 
there  is  much  mud-building ;  and  that  most  of  the  great  build- 
ings of  the  Seljuks,  more  especially  their  great  palace  at  Konieh, 
were  of  mud  faced  with  glazed  tiles.  Some  of  the  minarets  of 
their  mosques,  built  with  sun-dried  bricks,  arranged  in  patterns 
and  faced  with  glazed  tiles,  or  with  the  ends  of  the  bricks  glazed. 


♦The  word  is  /Wi  =  straw,  and  .718=  mud.      In  Indian  village.s  the  mud  floors  are 
washed  over  with  a  thin  nii.\ture  of  mud  and  cow-dun};. 
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are  extremely  beautiful  iu  their  decay.  The  Seljuk  architecture 
is  Persian  with  a  development  of  its  own."  Here  are  mosques, 
or  temples,  and  a  palace  constructed  with  sun-dried  brick,  which 
are  declared  by  this  high  authority  to  be  beautiful  even  in  their 
decayed  condition. 

A  somewhat  similar  develoi^ment  was  reached  in  Peru,  but 
with  different  materials.  Squier,  in  his  Land  of  the  Incas,  de- 
scribes the  palace  of  Chimu,  where  the  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
were  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  beautiful  arabesques  were 
produced  in  relief.*  From  these  ornaments  he  calls  one  of  the 
great  apartments  the  "  Hall  of  Arabesques  " ;  *  of  which  he  speaks 
in  warm  admiration,  and  adds,  "  No  description  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  these  rilievos."  In  describing  other  ornamen- 
tation of  the  same  kind,  he  says,  "  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
traces  of  color."  f 

I  understand  that  the  higher  developed  condition  of  this  style 
of  architecture  in  Persia  was  attained  by  covering  the  mud  walls 
with  glazed  tiles.  The  tiles,  it  must  be  understood,  were  covered 
with  ornament. 

The  interior  of  a  mud  building  may  also  be  decorated  with 
glazed  tiles ;  but  in  Persia  gafch,  or  gypsum,  is  plentiful,  and 
where  ornameut  is  required  it  is  much  used.  In  an  old  tomb,  at 
Sarrakhs,  I  saw  some  particularly  good  ornament  in  this  ma- 
terial ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  hand-work.  I  chanced  to 
come  ujjon  one  room  that  impi'essed  me  with  the  capabilities  of 
this  manner  of  decoration.  It  was  at  a  place  called  Mazinan,  on 
the  first  march  eastward  within  the  Khorassan  frontier.  There 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  more  than  one  town  here  ;  I  strolled 
over  to  that  which  was  nearest,  and  found  that  it  was  all  formed 
of  mud.  The  mass  forming  the  mound  was  artificial,  for  I  found 
bits  of  red  burned  bricks  or  vessels  imbedded  in  it.  The  top  was 
a  curious  maze  of  rooms,  courts,  stairs,  and  roofs,  much  of  it  in  a 
tumble-down  condition.  The  solid  mass  of  mud  or  earth  was 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  houses  were  above  that ;  still, 
they  were  not  all  on  the  same  level,  for  I  went  up  and  down  short 
flights  of  steps.  The  whole  was  of  mud  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
mud  must  have  been  carefully  put  on  at  first,  but  the  high  finish 
was  produced  by  gafeh,  or  gypsum.  There  were  very  handsome 
niches  all  round  the  walls,  and  the  fireplace  had  been  elaborate, 
but  some  act  of  destruction  had  taken  place,  and  the  fragments 
lay  on  tlie  floor  where  they  liad  fallen.  Tlie  ornament  was  sim- 
ple ;  there  were  some  slight  moldings  on  the  space  between  the 
niches.    Lines  had  been  drawn  into  the  gypsum,  and  an  ornament 


*  Peru,  or  the  Laiui  <il'  tlic  Incas,  p.  136. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  154;  also  at  p.  411. 
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had  been  ri'itcated  by  means  of  a  stamp  wliich  liad  been  pressed 
or  imprinted  wheu  wet,  producing  a  raised  pattern  ;  the  impres- 
sion left  was  so  clean  and  perfect,  it  might  have  been  gilt,  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  work  we  liave  at  home  on 
])icture-frames. 

Mud  was  the  exclusive  building  material  of  that  part  of  the 
worhl.  Tlie  simple  liouses  of  tlie  villages  are  formed  of  it ;  the 
defensive  walls  of  the  towns,  which,  owing  to  the  Turkomans, 
were  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  village,  were  constructed  of 


'Iri'  wf    >'  l^iy 


FiQ.  5. — The  Mm  Walls  ok  Nii-nAi-iR,  Khorassak. 

the  sanu'.  The  houses  of  the  ritli  were  also  formed  with  it,  and 
it  had  been  developed  into  a  highly  decorative  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

One  would  not  expect  much  durability  from  such  walls,  yet  I 
was  informed  that  there  are  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  in  Isjiahan 
which  are  over  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years  old.  This 
([uality  of  durability  will  no  doubt  depend  upon  tlie  cliaracter  of 
the  soil.  In  the  northern  part  of  Persia,  according  to  ]\Ir.  A.  Finn, 
of  the  consular  service,  the  walls  of  the  old  city  of  Erig  are  still 
standing,  and  they  are  said  to  have  existed  for  twelve  hundred 
years.  There  still  remains  at  Cacha,  in  Peru,  a  wall  of  adobes,  or 
sun-dried  bricks — part  of  the  Temple  of  Viracocha.  which  was  in 
a  ruined  condition  about  three  centuries  ago,  when  Garcilasso 
described  it,  and  this  wall  is  still  standing  to  a  height  of  forty 
feet.*  There  are  the  remains  of  very  old  walls  in  Egypt.  There 
is  a  Devonshire  saying  regarding  the  "  cob,"  or  mud  walls,  of  that 


*  Squier's  Peru,  p.  407. 
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locality,  "  A  good  hat  and  a  good  pair  of  shoes  is  all  that  cob 
wants."  The  pair  of  shoes  here  meant  is  a  stone  foundation  such 
as  I  have  described  in  the  Persian  hoiises  —  that  is,  to  protect 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall ;  and  the  hat  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  thatch,  or  covering,  to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  save  it  from  the 
influence  of  rain.  With  such  conditions,  I  believe  that  mud  walls 
in  Devon,  even  in  our  own  damp  climate,  have  stood  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  sloping  jambs  of  doors  and  windows  ar«  jjeculiar  to  many 
old  styles  of  architecture,  such  as  the  early  Greek  and  Etruscan. 
Theories  of  origin  for  this  have  been  often  suggested,  but  we  have 
no  difficiilty  in  accounting  for  them,  if  we  suppose  that  the  nar- 
rowness above  was  a  form,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  sloping 
walls  of  mud. 

I  have  already  explained  how  buildei".s  in  mud — and  which  is 
well  exemplified  in  Persia — construct  their  walls  with  a  broad 
base,  to  give  solidity  below,  and  with  a  marked  batter  upward  to 
reduce  the  weight  above.  It  has  been  suggested — and,  I  think, 
with  every  reason  in  its  favor — that  this  explains  the  very  marked 
slope  of  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  Egyptian  pylons.  All  the 
authorities  agree  in  stating  that  in  the  old  temples  the  outer  wall 
forming  the  temenos  of  temples  of  Egypt  was  made  of  crude  brick, 
and  as  the  pylon  was  the  gate  through  this  wall  in  front  of  the 
temple,  the  great  probability  of  its  being  constructed  of  the  same 
material  is  obvious. 

When  I  had  seen  village  after  village  in  Persia  with  vaulted 
or  domed  roofs,  and  learned  that  such  roofs  could  be  formed  with- 
out centei'S,  the  idea  immediately  suggested  itself  that  these 
methods  of  building  had  existed  from  the  most  primitive  times. 
While  the  necessity  for  wooden  centerings  for  building  vaults 
and  domes  was  believed  in,  we  never  could  have  credited  an  early 
state  of  civilization  with  this  invention.  Let  this  assumption  re- 
garding centers  be  removed,  and  the  whole  jiroblem  is  changed. 
The  earlier  workers  in  miid  or  clay  could  not  have  been  long  in 
discovering  how  to  spread  their  material  over  the  space  inclosed 
by  towv  walls.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  begun  at  first  with 
small  spaces,  and  a  very  little  experience  would  soon  have  enabled 
them  to  deal  with  greater.  If  any  one  considers  the  matter,  I 
think  he  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  miid  must  have  been 
first  used  for  a  long  period  of  time  before  burned  brick  came  into 
existence ;  and  now  that  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  produce  a  roof 
with  the  mud,  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  assumption 
that  the  vault  or  dome,  as  well  as  tlie  arch,  all  date  back  to  a 
period  when  that  material  alone  was  in  use. 

I  have  described  the  foundations  of  a  mud  wall,  such  as  tliey 
are  in  Persia,  formed  of  burned  bricks  or  stones  and  lime ;  and  also 
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in  Devousliire,  where  they  are  known  as  a  "  good  jiair  of  shoes," 
because  they  protect  the  feet,  or  lower  part  of  the  wall.  In  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Viracocha  in  Peru  the  mud  walls  have  a 
stone  base  eight  feet  in  height.  With  these  examples  before  us, 
and  understanding  the  necessary  purposes  they  served,  we  may 
assume  that  such  i^rotective  substructures  were  generally  em- 
ployed wherever  this  particular  manner  of  building  was  in  use. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  rude  constructive  detail  we  have 
the  first  origin  of  that  part  of  the  architecture  in  the  palaces  of 
Assyria  to  which  the  great  winged  bulls  in  the  British  Museum 
belonged.  It  seems  now  to  be  accepted  that  these  palaces  were 
constructed  of  crude  brick,  or  at  least  this  material  was  the  princi- 
pal one  employed ;  baked  or  perhaps  glazed  brick  may  have  been 
used  in  the  exterior  of  the  walls,  but  the  interior  was  of  sun-dried 
brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  This  latter  part  is  exactly  what  I 
saw  in  Persia.  Along  the  base  of  these  walls  slabs  of  marble  were 
placed,  varying  from  three  to  about  eight  feet  in  height.  These 
were  generally  sculptured,  and  the  great  bulls  were  represented 
on  the  portions  of  the  slabs  on  each  side  of  the  doors.  The 
development  of  this  highly  ornamental  dado  in  the  palace,  from 
the  base  of  the  mud  wall,  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  The 
foundations  I  saw  in  the  villages  were  formed  of  stones,  half- 
bricks,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind.  In  the  better  class  of  houses 
a  more  regular  construction  would  be  followed ;  and  in  palaces 
the  covering  of  this  with  marble  is  what  might  be  expected.  I 
accompanied  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
Shah's  sons  in  Tehran,  and  I  noticed  that,  in  the  room  where  we 
were  received,  slabs  of  alabaster,  about  three  feet  in  lieight, 
went  all  round  the  base  of  the  walls.  These  alabaster  slabs  in 
Persia  are  the  counterpart  of  the  marbles  in  the  palaces  of  As- 
syria. In  both  cases  they  served  the  same  purpose — they  pro- 
tected the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

It  was  a  source  of  some  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  the  Per- 
sian villages  were,  as  a  rule,  exactly  similar  to  those  I  had  seen 
in  the  Khyber  Pass  and  other  parts  of  Afghanistan.  They  are 
square,  formed  with  four  high  crenelated  walls,  and  a  round 
tower  at  each  corner.  Tlie  gateway  is  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  walls,  and  the  mud  houses  are  huddled  together  inside,  one 
might  say,  "  anyhow."  Larger  villages  may  have  six  or  eight 
towers ;  small  towns  or  large  ones  have  more  wall  and  a  larger 
number  of  towers.  One  of  the  first  things  that  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  mud  as  a  building  material  in  Persia  was,  when  in  pass- 
ing a  small  town  one  morning  on  the  march,  I  saw  some  men 
either  l)uilding  or  repairing  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  place. 
It  then  struck  me  that  these  defensive  walls  were,  with  only 
some  trifling  details  of  difl'erence,  almost  identical  with  the  walls 
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we  are  so  familiar  with  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  There  is 
tlie  same  repetition  of  crenelated  wall  and  tower,  and  constructed 
of  the  same  material.    I  said  to  myself,  "  The.se  men,  in  the  pre.s- 


Fio.  v.— Stose  Uuon,  Lapoird. 


ent  day,  are  building  an  old  Assyrian  wall  of  fortification." 
Such  defenses  must  have  begun  at  a  very  early  date  in  Meso- 
potamia, long  before  the  sculptures  were  produced  from  which 
we  know  what  they  were  in  appearance,  and  their  construction 
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lias  never  ceased  from  that  to   our  own   time.     This  presents  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  tlie  continuity  of  type. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Teliran,  there  is  a  curious 
village  called  Lasgird  *  (Fig.  G).  It  is  supposed  to  be  very  old,  and 
its  circular  plan  is  said  to  have  been  first  drawn  on  the  ground 
by  Las,  the  son  of  Noah.  The  statement  has  already  been  made 
that  the  villages  in  Persia  are  square;  such  is  the  rule,  and  it 
will  explain  so  far  how  a  round  one  in  their  midst  ai)pears  as 
something  strange  and  remarkable.  This  great  circular  wall  is 
so  massive  that  the  houses  of  the  people  are  constructed  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  form  in  a  rather  irregular  manner  two  stories. 
There  are  rude  balconies,  or  I  ought  to  sa}'  narrow  ledges,  on 
the  oiitsido  which  form  communications.  These  are  made  of 
untrimmed  branches  of  trees  interlaced  with  twigs,  on  which 
mud  is  laid,  but  without  a  protective  railing  of  any  kind.  The 
interior  space  formed  by  the  circular  wall  is  filled  with  store- 
rooms and  places  where  the  cattle  can  be  safely  housed  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  Turkomans.  The  only  entrance  into  this 
strange  structure  is  by  a  small  opening  about  four  feet  by  three, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  stone  door  turning  on  pivots.  The 
smallness  of  this  doorway  was  intended  to  prevent  raiding  ene- 
mies from  entering  during  the  chances  of  a  rush,  for  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  it  open  to  the  last  moment  to  admit  those 
of  the  villagers  who  were  running  home  for  ])rotection. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  building  material  in  the  past ;  regard- 
ing its  future  I  can  say  but  little.  In  England  here  it  was 
largely  in  use,  so  was  wood,  and  that  which  is  well  expressed 
by  the  words  "  wattle  and  dab,"'  which  might  be  described  jvs  a 
combination  of  wood  and  nnul.  All  these,  as  our  material  condi- 
tions have  imj)r()ved,  have  been  slowly  sui)]ilant('d  by  the  burned 
brick  or  stone.  "Cob"'  is  still  in  use,  to  a  limited  extent  only, 
in  north  Devon.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  suited  for 
our  damp  climate.  In  tiry  climates,  such  as  Persia  and  Egypt, 
it  is  likely  to  continue,  for  the  simjile  reasons  that  it  is  a 
cheap  material,  and  that  a  comfortable  dwelling  can  be  nuulo 
from  it.f 

I  might  mention  a  country  like  California  as  one  where  this 
material  might  be  valuable.  California  has  a  dry  climate. 
When  I  was  iu    Sau  Francisco,  in  1873,  that    town   was  almost 

•  GivJ  ill  lliin  woril  in  wiiil  to  liin  i-  tlii'  Haiiic  ^'if;llifiollU<ln  n»  "  (jirillo  "  in  KiigliKh — 
•  liicli  limy  111'  roiiiUMiHl  ils  "drcUv" 

f  Till- iiiitlior  nii|;lit  Imve  ilnclt,  U>  n  fn^>nt(<r  oxtoiit  tliiin  lie  I1118  lUiiic,  on  tlir  mini  builii 
liitfH  »f  Norlli  Aini'riiu,  wlili-li  iin>  iiliuiiiliiiitly  <'\<'iii|ilitiiMl  in  tlic  luiolir  I'tnii-liin-n  nf  Moxii-n, 
Ciillfiiniiii,  iiikI  Ni'w  Mi'xiiti.  Ai>  it  ii",  lie  only  rcffm  to  tlii-ni  im-iilcnljilly.  Tlic  loR- 
riiliiiiit  of  our  I'lirly  hcttliTH  mrri'  of  n  iiiimmI  (Mii-itnii'tion,  in  wliiili  tlii'  "iliilihinn"  of  nnnl 
|iluM'<l  iii'iirly  UH  iiiipoiunl  u  (init  u»  tlio  frainiiiK  of  I<i|;k. — Kii. 
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wholly  constructed  of  wood.  Stone  was  feared,  owing  to  the 
chances  of  eartluiuakes.  While  there,  I  visited  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  built  of  adohes  a  century  before,  and  it  had  stood 
firm  and  secure  all  that  time.  It  occurs  to  me — but  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  as  an  expert — that  a  house  built  of  thick  mud 
walls  and  wooden  joists  and  rafters  would  be  tolerably  safe  dur- 
ing an  earthqualce,  unless  it  was  a  very  severe  shock ;  such  a 
liouse  would  also  be  safer  than  a  wooden  one  from  fire,  which 
has  always  been  a  great  danger  in  San  Francisco. 
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■XTOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  number  of  persons  engaged 
-L^  in  learning  and  teaching  languages,  there  is  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  what  is  the  best  method  that  can  be  employed.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  belief  that  there  can  be  one  method  which  is 
best  for  both  modern  and  ancient  languages,  for  the  pupil  who 
must  learn  to  converse  and  for  him  who  wishes  only  to  read.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  well-ascertained  facts  concerning  the  brain, 
which  point  unmistakably  to  one  method  as  the  best.  Hence,  I 
have  ventured  to  believe  that  all  engaged  in  linguistic  work 
would  find  it  interesting  and  profitable  to  consider  these  facts, 
which,  though  far  outside  the  linguist's  usual  field,  are  capable  of 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  his  work. 

All  the  motions  and  sensations  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  represented  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  on  a  map. 
Thus,  there  is  a  separate  brain  area  necessary  for  .sight,  another 
for  hearing,  another  for  the  motions  of  the  fingers,  and  so  on. 
Each  of  these  areas  is  called  a  center.  Four  of  these  are  es- 
pecially concerned  in  the  use  of  language,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  language  centers:  the  auditory  center,  by  which  words 
are  heard ;  the  motor  speech  center,  which  excites  and  controls 
tlie  vocal  organs  in  s|)eaking;  the  visual  center,  by  which  written 
words  are  seen ;  and  the  writing  center,  which  guides  the  motions 
<if  the  hand  in  writing.  These  centers  are  capable  of  individual 
development  by  practice,  and,  in  order  that  each  one  may  receive 
its  due  share  of  cultivation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  relative 
importance  in  the  different  ways  of  using  language. 

Disease  instructs  us  on  this  point  by  making  some  interesting 
thougli  ruthless  experiments.  Inflammation,  or  the  growth  of 
a  tumor,  or  the  rupture  or  plugging  of  a  blood-vessel,  may  de- 
stroy any  of  these  centers,  involving,  of  course,  a  loss  of  the  cor- 
responding function.     Consequently,  the  various  defects  in  the 
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use  of  language  are  the  subject  of  a  large  and  very  important 
chapter  in  the  treatises  on  brain  disease.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  tliis  knowledge  outside  the  domain 
of  medicine.  Yet  it  would  be  very  strange  if,  from  the  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  language  is  lost,  or  suffers  varying  degrees  and 
kinds  of  impairment,  we  could  learn  nothing  as  to  how  it  may 
best  be  acquired.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  any 
language  center  is  an  indication  of  the  defect  that  must  result 
from  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  same  center  by  practice  ;  and,  as 
disease  selects  now  one  and  now  another  center  for  attack,  we 


DiAniiAU  nf  TiiK  l.Krx  SiiiK  iiF  THE  RiiAiN.  (.Mollified  liom  EckiT.)  A,  niulitory  cciiUt: 
.M,  iiiDtor  ti|M>i-oli  (vntor ;  V,  \i«iml  iriitir ;  G,  writing  ci'iiU-r ;  Siii  iin.l  T.  pmluililo  cuntcT!- 
fi>r  KiiH-ll  mill  luntf  (driticil  luniii-o  on  inner  Burlhoc) :  S,  provi»ioiinl  lociition  of  areas  for 
jKTitption  of  toucli,  |min,  iiml  uin|Hnitiire ;  Mu,  provisioniil  arcu  for  musculur  sense. 

learn  the  extent  to  wliicli  eacli  is  necessary  in  hearing,  speaking, 
reading,  or  writing. 

In  the  accomj>anying  diagram  of  tlie  left  side  uf  the  brain,  the 
areas  marked  A,  M,  V,  and  (}  are  the  four  language  centers.  The 
dotted  lines  indic.-ite  the  ]iaths  of  fibers  which  connect  tlu>m  with 
one  another  and  with  otlier  centers,  carrying  nervous  impulses 
somewhat  as  a  wire  carries  an  electric  current.  The  correspond- 
ing ceiiti-rs  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  are  for  the  most  part 
riidiineiilary,  and  may  for  the  present  purpose  be  neglected. 

Tlie  auditory  center,  A,  receives  (he  nervtms  imjiulM's  started 
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by  sound.  Wlien  it  is  aroused  by  impulses  coming  from  the  ears, 
the  sensation  of  sound  occurs ;  but  when  it  is  aroused  by  nerve- 
currents,  not  from  the  ears,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
have  only  the  memory  of  sound.  For  a  word  to  be  imderstood, 
the  auditory  center  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  sound  must 
awaken  the  memories  of  other  sensations.  The  word  "  orange," 
for  instance,  has  a  meaning  because  the  auditory  center,  when  the 
word  is  heard,  arouses  in  the  visual  center  the  memory  of  the 
color  and  form  of  an  orange ;  in  the  centers  for  touch,  tempera- 
ture, posture,  and  muscular  sense,  the  memory  of  the  sensations 
which  occur  when  the  fruit  is  grasped  by  the  hand  ;  in  the  cen- 
ters for  smell  and  taste,  the  memory  of  its  peculiar  odor,  flavor, 
and  tartness.  These  sensations  are  said  to  be  associated  with  the 
sound  of  the  word,  and  together  with  it  they  constitute  the  con- 
cept "  orange."  The  nerve-currents  passing  from  one  center  to 
another  are  called  association  impulses.  If  we  have  often  eaten 
I  )ranges,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  the  name,  the  auditory  center 
whenever  it  perceives  or  remembers  the  sound  will  send  vigorous 
impulses  to  the  other  centers,  and  the  idea  will  be  vivid.  But  if  our 
experience  of  oranges  has  been  very  limited,  or  if  the  name  has 
been  rarely  heard,  or  if  instead  of  the  correct  name  a  merely  similar 
sound  has  been  heard,  the  association  impulses  will  be  sent  slowly, 
feebly,  and  uncertainly,  so  that  the  idea  will  be  vague.  Prompt  and 
strong  associations  should  be  cultivated  as  a  means  of  securing 
clear  and  vivid  ideas.  The  auditory  center  is  the  first  language 
center  to  be  developed.  A  child  hears  soon  after  birth,  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  its  first  year  the  sounds  of  a  few  words  are  un- 
derstood. Up  to  this  time  no  words  have  been  uttered,  but  the 
child  now  begins  to  imitate  the  sounds  it  understands  and  soon 
can  use  them.  This  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  motor  speech 
center,  M,  which  by  connecting  fibers  and  the  currents  they  carry 
combines  the  simpler  movements  of  the  vocal  organs  to  form 
words.  In  the  case  of  Gambetta,  who  was  a  loquacious  politician 
and  very  successful  orator,  this  center  was  excessively  developed, 
though  the  brain  as  a  whole  was  not  remarkable.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  study  of  the  brain  of  the  distinguished  statistician,  Ber- 
tillon,  who  was  diffident  and  reticent,  showed  a  high  degree  of 
general  development,  with  an  almost  rudimentary  motor  speech 
center. 

In  speaking,  the  guidance  of  the  auditory  center  is  necessary. 
The  sound  of  a  word  must  be  remembered  when  it  is  uttered.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effort  of  the  motor  speech  center  to  utter  a 
word  reacts  upon  the  memory  of  the  sound,  causing  it  to  be  more 
vivid.  In  the  main  the  two  centers  work  and  develop  together, 
but  the  auditory  center  is  the  more  independent  and  fundamental. 
If  a  child  becomes  deaf,  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year. 
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it  also  becomi'S  mute,  unless  special  educational  measures  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  adults  destruction  of  the  auditory  center  inter- 
feres sadly  with  talking,  while  destruction  of  the  motor  speech 
center  does  not  seem  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  understanding  of 
speech. 

When  reading  is  first  undertaken,  the  auditory  and  motor 
speech  centers  with  their  association  fibers  are  ain'ady  well  de- 
veloped. The  visual  center,  V,  now  begins  to  work  with  them. 
When  impulses  from  the  eyes  reach  this  center,  the  sensation  of 
sight  occurs.  The  ajipearance  of  each  letter  calls  up  the  memory 
of  its  sound  throiigh  the  association  fibers,  V  A,  and  a  number  of 
these  elem»7tary  sounds  uttered  in  quick  succession  are  recog- 
nized by  the  learner  as  a  word.  Its  meaning  is  awakened  by  tlie 
auditory  center,  and  at  first  it  is  necessary  to  read  aloud  in  order 
to  make  the  association  impulses  from  this  center  sufficiently 
e.xact  and  vigorous.  Later,  the  memories  of  the  sound  and  of  its 
utterance  sufiice  without  its  actual  reproduction,  but  in  most  per- 
sons these  memories  remain  an  essential  part  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess throughout  life.  As  this  is  read,  the  reader  is  d<iulitless  con- 
scious of  the  sound  and  of  the  incipient  utterance  of  each  word. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  motions  of  the  hand  become  auto- 
matically associated  with  the  memory  of  the  corres])onding  utter- 
ance. It  might  be  supposed  tluit  in  writing  the  appearance  of 
each  word  is  recalled  and  copied ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  al- 
though the  visual  memory  may  bo  an  aid  to  correct  spelling. 
Words  may  be  written  witli  no  recollection  of  their  apjiearance. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statements  is  prove<l  by  the 
effects  of  disease  of  the  language  centers,  as  shown  by  observation 
of  speech  defects  during  life,  followed  by  iiost-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Destruction  of  the  visual  centers  of  botli  sides  causes  blindness ; 
but  when  these  centers  tliemselves  are  unharmed,  disease  may  be 
so  situated  as  to  cut  off  their  communicatinn  with  other  centers. 
In  this  case  the  patient  sees,  but  does  not  recognize  what  he  sees, 
and  is  saiil  to  bo  mind-blind.  If  tlie  atfection  is  so  slight  tliat  he 
can  still  recdgnizc  ordimiry  objwts,  but  not  written  or  printed 
words,  whidi  are  more  dillicull,  he  is  only  word-blind.  To  a  j)er- 
8on  afllicU'd  with  word-blindness  tiie  print  of  his  own  language  is 
lik<>  lliat  of  a  foreign  one.  (leorg(«  Eliot,  with  her  usual  sure 
touch  in  medical  matters,  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
affection  in  the  case  of  Tito's  foster-father,  Baldasarro;  yet  Ro- 
moja  was  finished  in  isii.l,  when  very  few  i>hysicians  were  aware 
of  tin-  existence  of  such  case.s.  Heading  in  such  a  case  is,  of 
course,  impossible;  but  writing  is  not  prevent«<l,  althougli  the 
]mti<'nt  can  not  reiul  what  he  1ms  just  written.  Speaking  and  the 
undi'rstan<ling  of  spercli  are  not  inti'rfrred  with  at  ail. 
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Destruction  of  the  motor  speech  center  causes  a  much  more 
extensive  interference  with  the  use  of  language.  The  motions  of 
the  vocal  organs  being  no  longer  co-ordinated,  an  inarticulate 
jargon,  or  the  senseless  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase,  is  all  tliat 
is  left  of  the  power  to  talk.  The  ability  to  write  is  also  lost. 
Reading  aloud  is,  of  course,  impossible;  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  observation  in  such  cases  that  the  ability  to  understand 
print  is  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  This  proves  that  in  most  per- 
sons direct  associations  between  visiial  words  and  ideas,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  are  too  weak  to  be  depended  upon.  So  the  under- 
standing of  spoken  words  is  the  only  way  of  iising  language  that 
is  independent  of  the  motor  speech  center. 

But  it  is  destruction  of  the  auditory  center  that  causes  the 
most  extensive  loss  of  language.  In  such  a  case  words  (though 
they  may  be  heard  through  the  right  side  of  the  brain)  are  not 
understood.  This  failure  to  understand  is  called  word-deafness. 
But  there  are  other  serious  defects.  Although  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus is  in  perfect  order,  and  there  are  ideas  seeking  expression, 
the  words  uttered  are  mutilated,  deformed,  and  often  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  intended,  so  that  intelligible  speech  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  This  shows  that  in  talking  the  most  important 
association  impulses  do  not  go  directly  from  the  centers  for  ideas 
to  the  motor  speech  center,  but  to  the  auditory  center,  which,  re- 
membering the  sounds,  by  fresh  impulses  arouses  the  motor  center 
to  utter  them.  Writing  is  still  more  interfered  with,  because  it 
depends  upon  the  utterance-memory,  which  goes  astray  without 
the  sound-memory. 

Does  destruction  of  the  auditory  center  also  prevent  reading  ? 
We  should  expect  it  to  do  so,  from  the  way  in  which  reading  is 
learned,  and  excellent  authorities  say  that  it  does.  There  is  not 
enough  simple  and  direct  evidence  (consisting  of  the  inability  to 
read  during  life,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  disease  limited  to 
the  auditory  center  after  death)  to  prove  this,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  available  cases  and  the  lack  of  attention  to  read- 
ing in  the  observation  of  many  of  them.  Making  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  the  dithculties  in  the  way  of  gathering  direct  evidence 
on  this  point,  the  cases  published  support  the  view  that  in  most 
persons  the  auditory  center  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
what  is  read.  But  there  is  other  evidence  that  is  quite  convinc- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  in  reading  the  visual  center  can  not,  as  a 
rule,  call  up  the  ideas,  else  destruction  of  the  motor  speech  center 
could  not  interfere  with  reading  as  it  does.  Nor  is  the  motor 
speech  center  directly  connected  with  the  centers  for  ideas ;  if  it 
were,  destruction  of  the  auditory  center  could  not  interfere  with 
talking  as  it  does.  This  leaves  only  the  auditory  center,  which  is 
abundantly  capable,  for  the  sounds  of  words  readily  awaken  ideas 
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before  the  other  language  centers  begin  to  work  and  after  thej' 
have  been  destroyed.  Therefore,  the  auditory  center  must  do  the 
essential  work  of  rousing  ideas  in  reading.  But  if  it  does  this, 
why  is  the  motor  center  needed  at  all  ?  We  have  seen  that  a  be- 
ginner has  to  read  aloud  to  stimulate  the  auditory  center  to  do  its 
work.  In  quiet  reading  the  utterance-memory  probably  reacts 
upon  the  sound-memory,  making  it  more  vivid,  and  thus  causing 
the  auditory  center  to  send  out  stronger  association  impulses. 
Possibly  visual  words  first  arouse  a  memory  of  the  utterance 
instead  of  that  of  the  sound,  as  I  suppose.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  facts  clearly  indicate  that,  in  the  evolution  of  language,  the 
auditory  center  has  acquired  the  position  of  a  central  station, 
through  which  the  other  language  centers  communicate  with  the 
centers  for  ideas.  The  sound  of  a  word  is  the  word  itself.  Printed 
words  are  only  convenient  symbols  for  recalling  the  sounds. 

This  gains  in  interest  when  considered  in  the  light  of  Max 
Miiller's  views  concerning  the  relation  of  language  to  thought. 
His  motto  is :  "  No  reason  without  language ;  no  language  with- 
out reason."  He  contends  that  the  scattered  sense-memories  can 
not  be  bound  together  to  form  a  concept  without  a  word,  so  words 
are  essential  to  thought.  He  does  not  mean  thought  to  include 
the  inference  that  a  dog  makes  when  he  sees  his  master  start  for 
a  walk,  or  that  which  a  driver  makes  when  he  sees  a  stone  ahead 
of  him  and  pulls  the  rein  to  avoid  it.  Undoubtedly  such  mental 
processes  may  go  on  without  words.  But  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  general  or  abstract  thinking,  such  as  places  man  so 
far  above  the  lower  animals,  does  require  the  use  of  words. 

Now,  what  are  the  words  that  are  essential  to  such  thinking  ? 
Surely  not  visual  words,  but  the  words  heard  and  uttered,  as  any 
one  may  know  by  attending  for  a  few  moments  to  his  own  think- 
ing. And  do  not  all  the  philologists  tell  us  that  the  laws  re- 
vealed by  a  study  of  the  life  and  growth  of  language  are  phonetic 
laws  ? 

Max  Miiller  also  alludes  to  the  interesting  distinction  made  by 
the  German  language  in  the  two  forms  for  the  plural  of  Wort. 
Worte  means  living  words  actually  engaged  in  conveying  con- 
cepts from  one  mind  to  another ;  Woerter  means  words  consid- 
ered as  mere  objects.  Visual  words  are  only  Woerter,  dead  bod- 
ies unable  to  support  tlie  burden  of  thought,  mere  effigies  of  the 
living  sounds. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  different 
relation  of  the  language  centers  to  one  another  in  abnormal  or  in 
exceptional  individuals.  Deaf-mutes  may  learn  to  read  and  even 
to  speak,  and  doubtless  to  use  visual  words  in  thinking ;  but  it 
is  with  much  more  than  ordinary  dilliculty,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  tlieir  ablest  teachers,  the  results  are  not  so  satisfac- 
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tory  as  to  warrant  tlie  abandoiiinont  of  the  more  primitive  sign- 
language.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that  tliose  deaf- 
mutes  who  have  once  been  able  to  hear,  though  the  subsequent 
deafness  was  total,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  deaf  from 
birth,  not  only  in  learning  to  read  and  speak,  but  in  general  men- 
tal capacity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  a])ply  our  facts  to  the  practical  question 
of  how  best  to  learn  another  language  than  our  own.  One  meth- 
od, still  prevalent  in  schools  and  colleges,  attempts  to  extract  the 
language  almost  by  sheer  force  of  memory  from  grammar  and 
dictionary.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that  by  this  method  the 
ability  to  converse  could  be  acquired,  but  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  by  it  the  pupil  could  at  least  learn  to  read,  and  per- 
haps, if  diligent,  to  write  to  advantage.  Yet,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose alone,  the  grammatical  method  must  be  a  failure  in  so  far  as 
it  neglects  to  train  the  pupil  to  a  quick  perception  and  a  ready 
utterance  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
auditory  and  motor  speech  centers  do  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
in  readiug  and  in  writing.  Even  if  direct  associations  from  the 
visual  center  may  be  cultivated,  as  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  why, 
instead  of  an  easy  and  natural  method,  choose  an  unnatural  and 
dillicult  one  that  leads  to  poor  results  ?  If  it  should  be  claimed 
that  the  grammatical  method,  without  special  attention  to  pro- 
nunciation, does  enable  pupils  to  read,  and  read  well,  in  spite  of 
any  theorizing  on  the  sul)ject,  then  it  must  be  said  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  claim  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  The  remarkable 
iinanimity  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  college  graduates 
neglect  to  read  the  ancient  authors  is  a  very  significant  thing.  It 
seems  that  they  are  not  really  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  but  only  to  make  a  translation,  and  that  they  find  no 
sufficient  reward  for  this  slow  and  irksome  process. 

As  applied  to  the  modern  languages,  the  grammatical  method 
is,  even  at  its  worst,  supplemented  by  considerable  exercise  in 
pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  is 
attained  in  a  correspondingly  higher  degree.  Yet,  in  estimating 
this  ability,  there  is  much  room  for  self-deception.  The  pupil, 
after  memorizing  inflections  and  rules  of  arrangement,  begins, 
with  the  constant  iise  of  the  dictionarj%  to  read,  or  rather,  at  first, 
to  make  a  translation.  Persevering,  he  finds  that  he  needs  the 
dictionary  less  and  less,  and  perhaps  he  begins  to  understand 
without  the  use  of  English  equivalents.  Now,  let  us  siijvpose  that 
he  has  reached  that  point  where  he  is  able  to  read  page  after  page 
without  any  absolute  necessity  of  referring  to  the  dictionary,  or 
even  of  calling  up  an  English  word.  Has  he,  as  he  is  apt  fondly 
to  imagine,  mastered  the  language  as  far  as  reading  it  is  con- 
cerned ?    Not  at  all.    He  has  made  a  respectable  and  useful  acqui- 
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sition.lmt  it  is  far  from  ln'injj  jxTft'Ot.  Lit  imn  n  I'i  a  chapter  of 
Freiuh  or  ( Jfrinaii,  learned  in  tliis  way,  an<l  tlii'ii  read  tlie  suiue 
amount  of  En^^lish — on  tlie  same  subject,  and,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  in  the  same  style — and  he  will  find  a  ;freat  difference  in  the 
time  rf(iuired.  Let  him  read  a  jilain  narrative  in  the  foreign 
tonjjue,  and  he  will  find  that  weariness  iin]»ortunes  him  to  stop 
much  sooner  than  it  would  if  he  were  readiiif?  a  gotni  Enfjlish 
translation. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  meaning;  has  Wen  more  or  le.ss  misty 
throughout,  as  can  rejulily  bi-  ]>rove<l  by  taking  the  imlividmil 
words  out  of  connection  and  finding  that  many  fail  to  call  uj)  any 
definite  idea.  And,  although  the  ideas  have  ajipeared  during  the 
reading,  they  have  been  faint  instead  of  vivid,  because  the  asso- 
ciation impuLses  have  been  sluggish  and  uncertain  iust«ad  of 
prompt  and  true.  Moreover,  the  subtile  corresixmdences  between 
sense  and  sound,  which  are  allietl  to  the  unexplained  pt)Wer  of 
music,  together  with  almost  all  that  constitutt-s  the  charm  and 
effectiveness  of  style,  have  been  lost  in  a  struggle  to  get  the  bare 
meaning — no,  not  even  the  bare  meaning,  but  a  bare  skeleton  of 
the  meaning.  If  this  is  a  serious  loss  in  reading  plain  narrative 
or  scientific  exposition,  how  fatal  is  it  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
jK>etical  or  rhetorical  writings,  whrre  every  word  has  been  choi*eu 
with  some  reference  to  its  sound!  The  readers  of  Hamerton's 
wise  and  charming  essays  on  The  Intellectual  Life  will  rememlK-r 
how  Tennyson's  C'laribcl  was  read  by  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
Frenchman,  who  had  long  studied  English  and  read  abundantly 
of  the  literature,  but  had  never  become  really  familiar  with  Eng- 

lisii  sounds  : 

"  At  fv  ze  Mttif  lioiimir»» 

Azvurt  zv  zcvkct  Iud 
At  none  zo  vovld  bo  ominci«« 

AtHKit  1.0  iiiiihI  (mIhIod 
At  iiu'C(lnor);  zt'  tiion  oomiiii.>.ss 

An  Inkez  doon  itlon 
Kre  HKiiKi;  zc  liiitvoot  nrollo** 
Zv  rlirvuirrd  mivi  dvclleM 

Zo  t1o(li;linK  uroKt  liii|irM 
Zr  Kliiiiilinmn  rnv  ixiln-lleiM 

Ze  ImtililniiK  mnnrl  rroei>|>c>M 
Zt'  olliiv  )rr<'l  rc|ilf«'-pi>« 
Vcro  CUrilK'l  lov|p«>-c«»." 

Ought  we  to  Vm'  content  to  read  the  French  and  German  or  the 
<ir<-)k  and  Latin  ])o(<tH  in  any  such  faxhion  ? 

Hut  even  such  absurdly  iin-orrect  sounds  serve  some  ptir|>oKo. 
for  tliey  kiM'p  th(<  association  currents  in  their  natunil  course 
through  the  ainiilory  ci-nter.  Tlii'y  are  like  a  di-bas(>ii  and  nniti- 
lati'd  currency,  whow  low  and  unoertnin  vahio  discourages  and 
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confuses  trade,  but  wliicli  may,  in  default  of  anything  better,  still 
keep  the  stream  of  commodities  flowing  in  the  natural  channels. 

Now  suppose  a  student,  having  reached  the  stage  of  progress 
above  indicated,  visits  the  country  whose  language  he  lias  been 
reading.  What  he  hears  at  first  is  almost  wholly  unintelligible, 
though  the  same  words  in  print  would  be  familiar.  A  little  later 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  sentence  without  comprehending  it 
at  all,  when  suddenly  it  will  flash  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  as 
thougli  seen  in  print  and  pronounced  by  himself,  and  then  it  is 
readily  understood.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  listening  to  one's 
native  tongue  when  the  auditory  center  has  been  slightly  dam- 
aged by  disease. 

In  these  cases  the  damaged  or  unpracticed  auditory  center 
recognizes  but  a  part  of  what  is  heard,  biit  this  is  enough,  to  sug- 
gest to  the  well-practiced  visual  center  the  complete  memory  of 
the  visual  words,  which  then  calls  up  their  usual,  possibly  incor- 
rect, sound  and  utterance,  with  the  associated  meaning. 

As  time  passes,  the  strange  sounds,  through  constant  repeti- 
tion and  efforts  to  imitate  them,  grow  familiar  and  become 
strongly  associated  with  every-day  experiences,  so  that  as  soon  as 
a  word  is  heard  the  idea  is  vividly  present  in  consciousness.  If 
the  student  reads  now,  he  finds  his  former  disadvantages  greatly 
diminished.  He  reads  faster  and  with  less  fatigue,  finding  a 
clearness  and  vigor  of  meaning  before  unknown.  It  is  not  be- 
cause his  vocabulary  is  larger,  but  because  it  is  more  efficient. 
The  aiiditory  center,  which  formerly,  through  lack  of  practice, 
failed  to  properly  perform  an  essential  part  of  the  work,  is  now, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  visual  center,  quick  to  recall  each  sound, 
and,  re-enforced  by  the  utterance-memory,  it  is  quick,  accurate, 
and  vigorous  in  reviving  each  idea.  The  work  of  exchange  is 
now  done  by  the  true  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  more  carefully  any  teacher  or  thoughtful  student  will 
consider  his  own  experience,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  of 
what  the  facts  of  brain  disease  demonstrate,  that  a  good  method 
of  learning  any  language,  whether  the  aim  be  to  speak  or  only 
to  read,  must  make  the  thorough  training  of  the  aiiditory  and 
motor  speech-centers  a  fundamental  object.  This  training  can  be 
perfectly  attained  only  by  living  whei-e  the  language  to  be  learned 
is  spoken;  but,  although  the  difficulties  at  home  are  great,  if  the 
essential  requisite  is  only  kept  in  view,  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished. This  we  owe  to  the  clear  insight  and  faithful  work  of 
the  inventors  of  the  natural  method.  Althougli  this  method  is 
well  known,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  sketch  of  how  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sounds  of  the  commonest  words,  their  reproduc- 
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tion  by  the  pupil,  and  the  formation  of  strong  associations  be- 
tween them  and  actual  experiences. 

The  correct  sounds  must  receive  a  degree  of  attention  and 
reverence  that  would  do  credit  to  a  music-master.  Inevitable 
awkwardness  in  pronunciation  should  be  corrected,  not  only  by 
repeated  efforts  to  imitate  what  is  heard,  but  also  by  careful 
instruction  as  to  the  exact  position  and  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  making  the  difficult  sounds.  This  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  reacts  iipon  the  auditory  memory  and  does  much 
toward  fixing  a  clear  conception  of  the  correct  sound  of  each 
word.  Probably  very  few  Germans  or  Frenchmen  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  sound  of  "  tli "  in  English ;  but  had  they  from 
the  first,  whenever  attempting  this  sound,  been  reqiiired  to  place 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  (which  is  never  done  in 
speaking  French  or  German),  there  coi;ld  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  or  recalling  it.  And  in  the  same  way  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  French  u  and  German  Umlauts 
require  the  lips  to  be  thrust  forward  and  partially  closed,  will 
enable  one  to  acquire  these  sounds  far  more  readily  than  he 
otherwise  could. 

An  objedive  expression  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences 
should  always  be  sought.  Things  actually  impressing  the  senses 
cause  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the  brain  than  any  recollection  of 
them ;  consequently  they  make  associations  stronger  and  .mean- 
ings more  vivid.  Although  the  exhibition  of  common  objects 
and  pictures,  in  teaching  a  vocabulary,  may  to  the  superficial 
observer  seem  childish  and  wasteful  of  time,  it  is  in  reality  wise 
and  economical. 

The  memorizing  of  sentences,  reading  aloud,  listening  to 
others  read,  and  writing  from  dictation  should  all  be  employed, 
in  addition  to  simple  conversations  between  teacher  and  pujiil,  as 
valuable  exercises.  What  is  read  at  first  should  be  carefully 
graded,  so  that  the  ideas  may  be  awakened  without  having  re- 
course to  English,  thus  avoiding  the  habit  of  making  a  bad  trans- 
lation, which  is  often  injurious  to  a  school-boy's  use  of  his  own 
language. 

As  a  pupil  in  the  first  stage  of  progress  is  pretty  sure  to  go 
astray  when  left  to  himself,  the  work  should  be  so  arranged  that 
all  the  time  allotted  to  the  language  may  be  spent  with  the 
teacher.  Tasks  for  outside  preparation  should  not  be  assigned 
until  the  appreciation  of  the  correct  sounds  is  keen  enough  to  jire- 
vent  the  contraction  of  vicioiis  habits  of  pronunciation.  Gram- 
mar sliould  at  first  be  taught  only  as  it  becomes  available  for 
immediate  use;  but,  later  in  the  course,  it  should  bo  tanglit  sys- 
tematically, and  copious  outside  reading  should  be  assigned. 

A  student  who  can  neither  go  abroad  nor  command  the  serv- 
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ices  of  a  good  teacher  is  at  a  groat  disadvantage;  but  lie  may 
still,  if  ho  has  had  a  fair  start,  do  much  toward  the  cultivation  (jf 
the  auditory  and  motor  memories  of  the  foreign  words  with  their 
proper  associations,  and  thus  greatly  improve  his  ability  to  read. 
He  should  attend  carefully  to  pronunciation,  and  practice  reading 
aloud.  When  a  new  word  occurs,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  its  cor- 
rect sound,  and  the  next  to  associate  it  with  some  actual  experi- 
ence, if  possible ;  if  not,  then  with  as  vivid  an  idea  as  can  be 
recalled.  The  English  equivalent  must  be  dropped  from  con- 
sciousness as  soon  as  the  idea  is  present,  so  that  the  association 
may  be  a  direct  one.  It  is  an  advantage  to  use  a  dictionary  with 
words  and  definitions  in  the  same  language.  Reading  on  subjects 
in  which  one  is  specially  interested  is  much  better  than  general 
reading.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  interesting 
passages  will  pay  abundantly  for  the  time  and  trouble. 

The  great  difficulty  in  working  alone  is  to  hear  enough  of  the 
language  to  keep  the  auditory  center  familiar  with  its  correct 
sounds.  To  this  end,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  con- 
verse, or  to  hear  a  sermon  or  a  play,  in  the  foreign  tongue.  In 
many  American  cities  such  opportunities  are  not  rare,  especially 
as  to  German. 

For  this  purpose  the  phonograph  will  no  doubt  be  made  of 
great  service.  With  its  aid  choice  passages  in  literatiire  or  scien- 
tific exposition,  as  rendered  by  a  good  reader,  can  be  repeatedly 
heard  and  pronunciation  and  accent  imitated  at  the  piipil's  con- 
venience. I  have  no  doubt  that  some  process  of  cheaply  multi- 
plying the  phonographic  cylinders  or  ribl)ons  will,  before  very 
long,  enable  us  to  enjoy  whole  books  in  this  way,  thus  saving 
our  weary  eyes  and  economizing  the  energy  of  the  brain,  while 
giving  a  greater  pleasure. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Latin  and  Greek  may  not  be  taught  to 
advantage  by  some  such  method  as  the  one  that  has  been  oiit- 
liued.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  original  sounds  were, 
though  embarrassing,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose.  Philological  science  has  reached  such  perfection 
that  at  least  a  close  approximation  to  the  correct  sounds  could  be 
agreed  upon  and  registered  by  the  phonograph. 

As  Hamerton  suggests,  a  phrase-book  could  doubtless  be 
made  for  teaching  each  language  by  the  natural  method.  A  stu- 
dent once  fairly  started  in  this  way  could  not  fail  to  make  greater 
progress  in  grammatical  and  philological  knowledge,  as  well  as  to 
find  the  classical  authors  more  interesting. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  reader  who  lias 
given  his  assent  to  the  deductions  here  made  from  the  facts  of 
disease  will  not  hesitate  to  go  further  and  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  pedagogy  will  in  the  future  find  a  scientific  basis  in  a 
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knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Its  career  must  some- 
what resemble  that  of  the  art  of  medicine.  There  were  great 
physicians  before  Harvey  found  a  starting-point  for  scientific 
physiology ;  yet  the  debt  of  practical  medicine  to  physiology  is 
now  well-nigh  incalculable.  So  it  will  be  with  the  art  of  teach- 
ing: noble  work  has  been  done  for  its  advancement  in  entire 
ignorance  of  tlie  organ  whose  best  development  it  seeks  ;  but  now, 
since  there  is  already  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  fund  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  working  of  the  brain,  teachers  who 
are  not  bound  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  are  looking 
eagerly  for  every  means  of  improving  their  art,  will  assuredly 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  knowledge. 

The  result  must  be  an  enormoiis  gain  for  the  children  of  the 
future.* 


Ax  influence  of  a  total  sular  eclipse  on  air  pressure  has  been  deduced  by  Herr 
Steen  from  the  comparison  of  the  records  of  fourteen  Norwegian  ships  between 
Panama  and  Madagascar,  during  tlie  eclipse  of  August  29,  1885,  four  of  the  ships 
having  been  within  the  zone  of  totality  and  four  others  very  near  it.  Two  maxi- 
ma of  pressure,  separated  by  a  miuinium,  were  revealed.  The  double  wave  is 
explained  by  Herr  Steen  by  assuming  that  during  a  solar  eclipse  day  is  changed 
to  night  for  a  short  time,  and  the  transition  is  much  like  tlje  ordinary  change 
from  day  to  night  in  the  tropics,  where  the  twilight  is  short.  There  the  curve 
of  air  pressure  has  regularly  a  maximum  about  10  p.  m.,  some  time  after  sun- 
set, and  a  minimum  about  4  A.  m.,  shortly  before  sunrise  ;  while  a  second  maxi- 
mum appears  about  4  a.  m.  A  total  solar  eclipse  would  naturally  act  in  a  simi- 
lar way. 

*  References. — Any  reader  interested  in  the  foregoing  argument  would  do  well  to 
verify  the  statements  of  fact  on  which  it  is  based  by  reference  to  some  of  the  following 
well-known  authorities  ; 

For  a  very  clear,  popular  account  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  see  Prof.  M.  A.  Starr's 
article.  The  Old  and  the  New  Phrenology,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  October,  1S89. 

For  a  more  complete  account,  consult  the  same  author's  FamiUar  Forms  of  Nervous 
Disease ;  Gowers's  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  pp.  454-465,  American  edition  ;  and  the 
text-books  of  physiology  by  Michael  Foster  and  by  Landois  and  Stirling. 

For  defects  in  the  use  of  language,  besides  the  above,  see  Th.  Ribot,  Diseases  of 
Memory,  chap,  iii ;  Mocbius,  Allgemeine  Diagnostik  der  Nervenkrankheiten  ;  Ross,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System,  chap,  xviii ;  U.  C.  Wood,  Nervous  Diseases  and  their  Diag- 
nosis, chap,  ix;  Gowers,  loc.  ci/.,  pp.  540-555;  also  Starr,  The  Pathology  of  Sensory 
Aphasia,  Brain,  July,  188'.t,  and  .\|)raxia  and  Aphasia,  Medical  Hecord,  October  '27,  1888. 

For  a  discussion  of  word-blindness  and  niind-l)lindness,  illustrated  by  cases  of  great 
interest,  see  Charcot,  Le9ons  sur  les  Maladies  du  Systfime  Nerveux,  tome  iii,  pp.  154-189. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  working  of  the  brain  in  reading,  with  references  to  previous  re- 
searches, see  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  den  Lesestoerungen,  Weissenberg,  Arehiv  f.  Psy- 
chiatric, xxii,  2. 

The  most  philosophical  and  elaboiate  work  on  the  di.-tur1>anccs  of  speech  is  that  con- 
tributed by  Kussmaul  to  /.icuimsen's  (\cIopa>dia,  vol.  xiv. 

In  consulting  any  author  on  this  subject  the  date  of  writing  nuist,  of  coiu-se,  1)C  consid- 
ered, as  every  year  adils  materially  to  the  common  store  of  available  fact.>. 
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A  CHAPTER  IN   METEOROLOGICAL   DISCOVERY. 

By   JOHN   COLEMAN   ADAMS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  phases  in  the  history  of  scientific 
research  is  what  may  be  called  the  co-operative  feature. 
No  great  machine  is  the  invention  of  one  mind.  Few  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  complete  accuracy  by  any  one 
man.  A  locomotive  is  a  mosaic  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and 
inij)rovements.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  minds  which  have  contributed  to  the  mighty  structure,  and 
have  slowly  built  up  its  complex  perfections.  The  names  of 
Stephenson,  Jervis,  Winans,  and  Allen,  in  their  successive  con- 
tributions to  the  devices  by  which  the  locomotive  has  increased 
its  capacities,  but  faintly  hint  the  immense  number  who  have 
given  some  detail,  some  great  or  small  modification  and  improve- 
ment by  which  the  vast  and  impressive  result  has  been  built  up. 
In  the  same  way,  every  science  grows  to  its  completeness  by  the 
accumulating  discoveries  of  individuals,  added  from  year  to  year 
and  century  to  centurj'.  Astronomy  has  gathered  its  harvest  of 
results  by  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  patient  toilers.  Copernicus 
established  the  true  center  of  the  solar  system ;  Kepler  added  the 
three  great  laws  which  bear  his  name,  relating  to  the  orbits  and 
the  periods  of  the  planets ;  Newton  contributed  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. The  science  has  been  a  growth,  fed  by  the  thoughts  and 
the  painstaking  labors  of  many  minds.  And  while  each  of  these 
great  men  has  furnished  a  distinct  and  complete  contribution  to 
the  total  knowledge  in  the  science,  each  has  also  depended  u]>i>n 
his  ])redecessors  for  co-operation  and  the  data  which  made  his 
own  task  possible  of  accomplisliment. 

Just  such  a  process  as  this  has  been  going  on  in  the  young  and 
growing  science  of  meteorology.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  other 
branch  of  science  in  our  century  furnishes  a  more  curious  and 
valuable  illustration  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  a  given  field, 
the  corrections  applied  by  later  discoverers  to  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  data  till  they  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  formation  of  a  working  hypothesis,  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  hypothesis  in  the  light  of  new  data,  the  application 
of  the  theory  to  practical  affairs,  and  the  unification  of  tlie  set  of 
phenomena  thus  investigated  with  other  and  all  facts  in  the  same 
branch  of  science.  The  history  of  the  investigations  which 
created  our  great  system  of  observation  and  record,  and  made  it 
possible  for  a  whole  people  to  get  daily  bulletins  of  the  morrow's 
probable  weather,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  liistory 
of  science.  Let  us  sketch  it  as  it  lies  in  the  annals  of  the  learned 
societies  of  America,  as  yet  both  uncollected  and  unconnected. 
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It  will  be  seeu  how  discovery  started  from  a  casual  hint  based  on 
the  observations  of  a  keen  and  well-trained  mind ;  how  it  was 
stimulated  in  a  later  observer,  who  bent  himself  to  the  painstaking 
collation  of  facts  bearing  on  one  special  set  of  phenomena ;  how 
these  facts  finally  warranted  him  in  advancing  a  hypothesis;  how 
this  hypothesis  was  opposed  and  criticised ;  how  it  maintained 
itself  in  the  face  of  increasing  light ;  how  more  extended  observa- 
tions confirmed  it  and  enlarged  its  application ;  how  it  became 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  investigation ;  how  it  was  sustained 
by  the  testimony  of  other  observers  working  along  similar  lines; 
and  how  to-day  it  is  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  meteorological 
science  in  America.     To  this  narrative  let  us  turn. 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  well-known  suggestions  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  based  on  the  occurrence  of  a  northeasterly 
storm  in  Boston  shortly  after  one  was  noted  in  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  definite  contribution  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  North 
American  storms  and  their  movements  of  transition.  Though 
that  contribution  was  little  more  than  a  speculation,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless one  of  those  sagacious  anticipations  of  results  which 
marks  the  true  scientific  genius.  In  a  letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  dated 
at  Philadelphia,  July  1(J,  1747,  Franklin  says:  "We  have  fre- 
quently along  this  North  American  coast  storms  from  the  north- 
east which  blow  violently,  sometimes  for  three  or  four  days.  Of 
these  I  have  had  a  very  singular  opinion  for  some  years — i.  e., 
that  though  the  course  of  the  wind  is  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, j'et  the  course  of  the  storm  is  from  southwest  to  northeast ; 
that  is,  the  air  is  in  violent  commotion  in  Virginia  before  it  moves 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  Connecticut  before  it  moves  at  Cape  Sable." 
In  another  letter  to  Eliot,  dated  at  Philadelphia  some  two  years 
later  (February  13, 1749-'o0),  Franklin  says  :  "  You  desire  to  know 
my  thought  about  northeast  storms  beginning  to  leeward.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  nine  in  the  evening 
which  I  intended  to  observe,  but  before  night  a  storm  blew  up  at 
northeast  and  continued  violent  all  night  and  next  day;  the  sky 
was  thick  clouded,  dark,  and  rainy,  so  that  neither  moon  nor  stars 
could  be  seen.  The  storm  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  all  along 
shore,  for  we  had  accounts  of  it  in  all  the  newspapers,  from  Bos- 
ton, Newport,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  But  what 
surprised  me  was  to  find  in  the  Boston  newspapers  an  account  of 
an  observation  of  the  eclipse  made  there,  for  I  thought  as  the 
.storm  came  on  from  the  northeast  it  must  have  begun  sooner  in 
Boston  tlian  with  us,  and  consequently  prevented  such  observa- 
tion. I  wrote  to  my  bi-other  about  it,  and  he  informed  me  that 
the  eclipse  was  over  there  one  hour  before  the  storm  began. 
Since  wliicli  I  liave  made  inquiries,  from  time  to  time,  of  travel- 
ers and   of  my  correspondents  to  northeast  and  southwest,  and 
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observed  the  accounts  of  newspapers  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  I  find  it  to  bo 
a  constant  fact  that  the  northeast  storms  begin  to  leeward,  and 
are  often  more  violent  there  than  to  windward." 

Those  letters  are  probably  the  earliest  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  North  American  storms,  the  first  documents  of  scientific 
value  in  the  long  series  of  observations  and  of  studies  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  valuable  knowledge.  Undoubtedly, 
this  fact,  which  had  suggested  itself  to  Franklin,  had  been  ob- 
served before  by  fishermen,  by  mariners,  and  others,  accustomed 
to  the  practical  observation  of  the  weather.  But  this  is  the  ini- 
tial point  of  its  treatment  as  a  scientific  phenomenon.  Between 
the  two  kinds  of  observation  there  is  a  world-wide  difference. 
The  observer  is  not  always  nor  often  the  seer.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  who  can  note  a  fact  for  one  who  can  draw  an  in- 
ference from  it.  A  good  many  myriads  of  generations  had  noted 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  before  anybody  noted  a  connection 
between  these  facts  and  the  daily  passage  of  the  moon  across  the 
meridian.  It  is  likely  that  a  good  many  fishermen  and  sailors 
and  captains  had  talked  over  the  curious  fact  that  the  first  signs 
of  the  coming  northeaster  seemed  to  be  from  the  leeward  of  its 
characteristic  wind.  Perhaps  some  of  these  unscientific  folk  had 
propounded  their  crude  theories  about  the  motions  of  storms  to 
the  little  knots  of  comrades  about  the  cabin  fire  or  under  the 
forecastle's  dim  lantern.  But,  being  unscientific  i^eople,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  gather  and  marshal  their  facts,  draw  their 
inferences,  and  declare  their  hypotheses.  And  so  Dr.  Franklin 
must  have  the  credit  of  first  propounding  this  doctrine  about 
American  storms.  Many  years  elapsed  before  his  became  the  ac- 
cepted view,  and  people  understood  that  the  easterly  storms  of 
New  England,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  were  travelers 
from  west  to  east,  and  not  visitants  from  the  sea,  drifting  up  the 
coasts  and  inland.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  observation,  the 
dearth  of  data,  the  infrequency  of  communication,  the  almost 
utter  neglect  of  the  phenomena  whose  study  in  recent  years  has 
founded  the  science  of  meteorology,  were  all  conditions  which 
greatly  retarded  the  knowledge  of  meteorology  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  made  it  impossible  to  trace  the  connection  of  weather  in 
one  region  with  that  in  others. 

William  C.  Redfield. — The  serious  and  consecutive  study 
of  the  motions  of  North  American  storms  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  investigations  of  William  C.  Redfield,  one  of  the 
most  painstaking,  broad-minded,  and  sagacious  of  American  scien- 
tists. So  competent  an  authority  as  Commodore  Maury  has  called 
him  "  the  Kepler  of  storm  physics."  Prof.  Denison  Olmstead,  of 
Yale  College,  in  a  brief  memoir  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
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nal  of  Science  (vol.  Ixxiv),  says :  "  The  liouor  of  having  established 
on  satisfactory  evidence  the  rotary  and  progressive  character  of 
ocean  storms,  and  determining  their  modes  of  action  and  laws, 
it  is  due  alike  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  and  the  credit  of 
our  country  to  claim  for  William  C.  Redfield." 

Redfield  was  a  Connecticut  man,  born  at  Middletown  in  1789. 
He  was  a  naval  engineer,  and,  besides  his  vahiable  contributions  to 
this  science,  he  was  much  interested  in  various  other  branches,  and 
especially  in  the  problem  of  increasing  the  speed  of  steamboats. 
Olmstead  declares  him  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  suggest  a 
great  railway  system  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  in  the  year  1821  that  Redfield  began  the  study  of  what 
he  called  "  Atlantic  storms."  He  was  led  to  it  by  a  casual  cir- 
cumstance, like  that  which  called  out  Franklin's  hint  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  these  storms.  And  let  it  especially 
be  noted,  as  the  story  of  his  investigation  is  told,  how  clearly  that 
story  teaches  the  value  of  close  and  patient  study  along  some 
single  line  of  facts,  until  their  relations  are  laid  bare  and  their 
meaning  uncovered.  Redfield  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  to 
the  world  of  men  who  know,  not  a  great  many  things  a  little,  but 
a  few  things  a  great  deal. 

In  the  year  1821  a  severe  storm  prevailed  along  the  Eastern 
coast,  which  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  "  great  September 
gale."  It  held  that  title  until  Septembei-,  1869,  when  another  and 
more  remarkable  one  occurred,  which  rather  disturbed  its  claim 
to  the  honor.  It  was  a  little  time  after  this  first  storm  that  Red- 
field,  while  making  a  journey  in  Massachusetts,  was  struck  by  a 
somewhat  curious  fact.  He  noticed  that  in  Massachusetts  the 
trees  prostrated  by  the  wind,  all  lay  with  their  heads  to  the  south- 
east, showing  that  the  gale  tliei'e  was  from  the  northwest;  but 
in  Connecticut  the  trees  blown  down  in  the  same  storm  lay  head 
to  the  northwest,  showing  that  the  gale  had  been  a  southeast  one. 
Ho  ascertained,  moreover,  that  when  the  wind  was  blowing  south- 
east in  Middletown,  his  home,  it  was  northwest  at  a  place  not 
seventy  miles  from  there.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  the  gale  was  a  progressive  whirlwind.  That 
was  a  great  thought.  It  was  such  a  flash  of  jtorception  as  came 
to  Newton  when  he  connected  the  falling  apple  with  the  planets 
in  space.  It  was  such  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  a  fact  as 
James  Watt  had  when  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  force  that 
was  rattling  the  lid  of  the  kettle  on  his  mother's  fire.  The  de- 
velopment of  that  idea  was  destined  one  day  to  put  Redfield  in 
the  ranks  of  the  great  scientific  thinkers  of  his  day.  He  made 
this  storm  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  following  his  researches 
into  its  movements  by  a  careful  collection  of  facts  in  relation  to 
others  like  it.    For  ten  years  he  studied,  and  examined  and  com- 
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pared  his  facts,  before  he  published  his  theory  of  storms.  Ho 
noted  the  occurrence  of  several  great  gales,  and  set  about  collect- 
ing all  the  facts  possible  in  reference  to  thorn,  carrying  on  a  wide 
con-espondence,  and  examining  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  He 
sought  out  the  marine  reports  as  to  all  vessels  coming  into  port 
soon  after  the  storm,  examined  their  log-books  and  talked  with 
their  captains.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Cuban  hurricane  of  184-1, 
he  collated  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  different  accounts.  He 
noted  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vessels  at  sea,  or  the  ob- 
servers on  the  coast,  when  they  took  the  gale,  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind  as  they  experienced  it,  the  direction  in  which 
it  veered,  the  states  of  the  barometer,  and  all  cognate  facts. 
Then  he  charted  the  whole  and  studied  its  meaning. 

It  was  in  1831,  ten  years  from  the  time  in  which  he  first  ob- 
served the  effects  of  the  September  gale  and  drew  his  inferences 
from  them,  that  he  published  an  article,  "  On  the  Prevailing 
Storms  of  the  Atlantic  Coast."  In  it  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
gale  of  1821,  which  he  describes  as  "  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
great  whirlwind."  He  had  now  made  several  important  conclu- 
sions in  reference  to  this  class  of  storms :  1.  He  held  that  they 
often  originate  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  frequently  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  West  India  Islands.  2.  That  they  often  cover  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  an  area  of  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  that  they  are  most  violent  nearest 
the  center  of  this  area,  and  least  energetic  about  the  exterior 
lines.  3.  That  while  in  the  tropics  these  storms  move  from  east 
to  west  till  they  reach  the  parallel  of  30°  north,  when  they  siid- 
denly  recurve  to  the  north  and  east,  and  move  rapidly  along  lines 
generally  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  direction  of  the  winds  along  the  greater  portion  of  its 
storm-tracks  is  not  the  same  as  the  direction  of  the  storm  itself. 

5.  That  when  in  these  northerly  latitudes  these  storms,  while 
moving  in  a  northeast  course,  begin  with  a  wind  from  east  to 
south,  and  terminate  with  a  wind  from  west  to  north.  6.  That 
on  the  outer  portion  of  the  track,  north  of  the  parallel  of  30°  or 
within  that  portion  lying  farthest  from  the  American  coast,  these 
storms  exhibit  at  the  commencement  a  southerly  wind  which,  as 
the  storm  comes  over,  veers  gradually  to  the  westward,  a  quarter 
where  it  is  found  to  terminate.  7.  In  the  same  latitudes,  but 
along  the  central  portion  of  the  track,  the  first  force  of  the  wind 
is  from  the  southeast,  but  after  blowing  for  a  certain  period  it 
changes  suddenly  to  a  point  nearly  or  directly  opposite.  8.  On 
that  portion  of  the  track  nearest  the  American  coast  or  farthest 
inland,  if  the  storm  reaches  the  continent,  the  wind  commences 
from  an  east  or  northeast  point  and  veers  more  or  less  gradually 
by  north  to  northwest. 
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This  was  certainly  a  very  important  series  of  conclusions, 
and  it  establislies  certain  principles  or  laws  in  regard  to  a  certain 
class  of  North  American  storms  beyond  cavil.  Redfield  had  thus 
shown  that  many  at  least  of  the  great  storms  which  traverse  the 
Atlantic  coast  come  from  the  tropics  east  of  the  West  Indies  and 
describe  a  great  parabola  in  their  course;  that  the  direction  of 
the  wind  in  these  storms  was  entirely  a  distinct  matter  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  storm  is  moving ;  and  that  this  storm  is 
a  system  of  winds,  blowing  whirlwind-fashion  about  a  central 
point,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
That  is  the  substance  of  Redfield's  discovery ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  the  science  of 
storms,  not  alone  in  its  purely  scientific  relations,  but  also,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  a  most  practical  way  in  the  service  of  mariners. 

Just  here  we  touch  an  interesting  episode  of  Redfield's  career, 
in  his  connection  with  Sir  William  Reid,  an  English  engineer- 
colonel  at  Barbadoes,  himself  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
an  investigator  of  the  law  of  storms  in  general.  Redfield  and  Reid 
entered  into  a  correspondence  upon  the  subject  which  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  and  which  Redfield  declares  was  most  serviceable 
to  him.  But,  as  Colonel  Reid's  earliest  inquiries  were  based  on  a 
storm  of  1831,  ten  years  later  than  the  one  which  gave  Redfield 
his  first  hint  of  a  theory,  it  may  still  be  maintained  that  Red- 
field  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  new  facts  in  all  their  meaning. 
He  acknowledges  an  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Reid  as  well  as 
to  Piddington,  in  his  essay  on  "  Asiatic  Storms."  But  their  work 
could  have  done  little  more  for  him  than  to  confirm  his  own 
thought  and  guide  his  investigations.  It  remained  for  this  early 
student  of  these  phenomena  to  follow  the  great  storms  of  the 
Atlantic  from  their  breeding-place  near  the  "  doldrums,"  iu  their 
curving  path  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  United 
States  coast,  proving  that  these  vast  hurricanes  of  the  West 
Indies  are  progressive  storms,  moving  westward  till  central  in 
the  Gulf  and  then  recurving  toward  the  northeast,  retaining 
their  essential  characteristics,  though  somewhat  less  violent  than 
in  their  beginnings.  This  was  the  scope  of  Redfield's  investiga- 
tions. He  indicated  the  track  of  one  entire  class  of  American 
storms,  and  showed  them  to  be  great  circular  movements  of  the 
air,  like  immense  whirlwinds  or  cyclones,  traveling  bodily  over 
wide  areas. 

A  word  more  ought  to  be  said  before  we  pass  from  the  work 
of  Redfield,  as  to  his  theory  of  the  direction  of  the  winds  about 
the  center  of  a  cyclone,  a  point  much  debated  since  his  day, 
and  in  which  he  was  singularly  correct  in  his  judgment.  At 
the  time  he  made  his  investigations,  everybody  supposed  that 
these  great  storms  were  disturbances  in  which  the  winds  blew 
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straight  away  from  ono  point  of  tlio  compass;  and  one  of  the 
theories  advanced  in  opposition  to  this,  held  that  the  winds  in 
these  systems  blew  radially  in  to  a  common  center.  Rodficld, 
however,  maintained  that  they  blew  neither  radially  toward  the 
center,  nor  yet  in  circles  around  it,  but  as  water  or  smoke  in  a 
vortex,  with  a  constant  inclination  to  the  center.  Here,  too,  he 
came  very  close  to  the  most  commonly  received  doctrine  of  this 
present  time ;  and  it  proved  in  entire  harmony  with  the  law  pro- 
pounded by  Ballot— a  law  which  may  be  thus  expressed :  "  The 
wind  which  blows  around  an  area  of  low  barometer,  blows  neither 
in  circles  returning  on  themselves,  nor  directly  toward  that  point ; 
but  it  takes  a  direction  intermediate,  a^jproaching,  however,  more 
nearly  the  direction  of  circular  curves  than  of  radii  to  a  center." 
Redfield's  researches  also  showed  that  the  winds  about  a  low- 
pressure  space  blow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch. 

One  fact  more  should  be  stated  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  Redfield's  work  and  its  practical  value.  Few  discoveries  in 
science  have  ever  been  turned  more  quickly  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind;  for  one  of  Redfield's  first  undertakings,  after  estab- 
lishing these  laws  of  the  great  Atlantic  storms,  was  to  formu- 
late certain  rules  for  the  management  of  vessels  during  these 
gales,  by  which  the  heaviest  force  of  the  storm  may  be  avoided. 
One  of  the  completest  answers  to  the  skeptical  queries  of  matter- 
of-fact  people  as  to  the  utility  of  purely  scientific  studies,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  outcome  of  Redfield's  studies  as  at- 
tested by  United  States  naval  ofiicers  like  Commodore  Rodgers 
and  Lieutenant  Maury,  was  an  immediate  service  to  ship-masters 
in  showing  them  how  to  avoid  the  heaviest  parts  of  a  cyclone, 
and  save  their  vessels  the  risk  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  en- 
counter with  the  violent  winds  of  the  storm-center. 

Ja:wes  p.  Espy. — But  we  must  leave  the  work  of  Redfield, 
important  though  it  was,  and  move  on,  in  fulfillment  of  our  pur- 
pose, to  note  the  contributions  of  those  other  men  who  helped 
to  complete  our  knowledge  of  great  American  storms. 

In  tlie  year  1850,  Prof.  James  P.  Espy,  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  talented  of  American  meteorologists,  published  his  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  character  of  American  storms,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  next  step  in  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  His  views  were  presented  in  a  work 
entitled  The  Philosophy  of  Storms,  the  fruit  of  earnest  and 
painstaking  studies.  The  great  feature  of  tliis  work  was  its 
presentation  of  a  new  class  of  storms.  Espy  directed  attention 
to  those  great  atmospheric  disturbances  which  no  one  hitherto 
had  dealt  with,  which  move  across  the  continent  from  west  to 
east  and  which  do  not  originate  in  the  West  Indies.    Redfield's 
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attention  was  confined  to  his  favorite  West  Indian  storms,  which 
travel  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Espy  reminded  the  public  that 
these  were  not  the  only  great  storms  which  visit  the  United  States. 
"  There  are  rain  and  snow  storms,"  said  Espy,  "  which  from  No- 
vember to  March,  at  least,  travel  from  west  to  east.  These  storms 
are  first  heard  of  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  sometimes  as  far  north 
as  Iowa ;  and  they  often  travel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Con- 
necticut in  twenty-four  hours."  He  concluded  that  these  storms 
miist  originate  in  the  far  West,  at  that  time  only  a  wilderness,  and 
so  beyond  the  outposts  of  observation.  Espy  did  not  assert  that 
these  storms  differed  in  character  from  the  ones  with  which  Red- 
field  had  dealt.  He  only  reminded  the  world  that  the  West  Indies 
were  not  the  only  place  where  storms  were  generated.  In  so  doing, 
he  accurately  pointed  out  the  origin  of  a  large  proportion  of 
American  storms.  The  storms  which  Redfield  studied  were  really 
the  least,  in  point  of  numbers,  among  the  storms  which  visit  the 
continent.  But  Redfield's  observations  were  confined  to  the  sea- 
board, so  that  he  necessarily  did  not  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
this  second  class  of  great  storms.  Like  many  later  Eastern  men, 
he  did  not  realize  what  a  prominent  part  the  West  plays  in  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

In  two  respects  Prof.  Espy  became  the  critic  of  William  C. 
Redfield.  He  held  that  the  winds  related  to  great  storms  blow 
radially  to  a  center,  either  obliquely  or  directly.  He  also  believed 
that  the  depression  of  the  storm-center  was  caused,  not  by  the 
centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  winds,  as  Red- 
field  was  inclined  to  maintain,  but  was  on  account  of  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  through  the  heat  developed  by  the  condensation  of 
vapor  in  the  form  of  rain  or  cloud.  The  latter  theory  proved  of 
more  value  than  the  former,  and  will  stand  as  one  of  Prof.  Espy's 
additions  to  the  meteorology  of  North  America.  The  Western 
origin  of  many  storms  and  the  function  of  heat  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cyclones — these  are  the  two  contributions  of  Espy  to  the 
science  of  American  storms. 

Prof.  Hare.— But  Espy's  eyes  were  not  sharp  enough  to  see 
all  the  facts  about  tlie  origin  and  movement  of  our  great  disturb- 
ances ;  and  so,  as  ho  made  certain  suggestions  which  added  to  the 
value  of  Rodfield's  discoveries,  his  own  in  turn  received  amend- 
ment. The  chief  of  Espy's  critics  was  tliat  eminent  American 
scientist.  Dr.  Hare,  whose  queries  in  regard  to  Espy's  conclusions 
were  pertinent  and  searching.  He  asked,  among  other  things, 
"  whether  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Franklin  and  general 
experience  confirming  them,  our  storms  producing  northeasterly 
winds  do  not  travel  from  southwest  to  northeast ;  whether  their 
traveling  thus  does  not  warrant  tlie  opinion  that  they  oi'iginate 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  whether  the  observations  of  Redfield  do 
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not  establish  the  fact  that  certain  storms  travel  from  the  Gulf 
along  the  coast ;  how  the  observations  of  Franklin,  confirmed  by 
the  general  impression  that  they  were  sagacious,  can  be  reconciled 
with  those  made  by  Looniis  (locating  the  place  of  origin  of  some 
storms  in  the  Northwest  of  the  United  States),  unless  there  be  two 
kinds  of  storms,  one  of  which  travels  from  southwest  to  northeast 
and  the  other  from  northwest  to  southeast ;  and  whether  it  can  be 
correct  to  confound  these  two  kinds  of  storms  under  one  gen- 
eralization— i.  e.,  storms  moving  from  east  to  west."  Of  course, 
these  slight  strictures  did  not  seriously  affect  the  validity  of 
Espy's  conclusions,  any  more  than  they  added  materially  to  the 
sum  of  Redfield"s.  They  simply  helped  to  bring  all  the  facts  now 
discovered  into  relation,  and  take  the  emphasis  oif  any  especial 
class,  the  peculiar  study  of  individuals.  They  show  how  valuable 
are  all  individual  contributions  to  the  growth  of  a  science,  and 
how,  when  there  is  a  number  of  observers  in  any  one  field,  each 
may  be  a  check  upon  the  others  and  supplement  their  defective 
data  or  inferences.  Redfield  discovered  the  origin  of  one  class 
of  storms,  and  laid  down  the  laws  of  their  movement  and  inter- 
nal motions.  Espy  pointed  out  a  new  point  of  origin  of  storms, 
and  threw  some  new  light  on  their  internal  winds.  Hare  pointed 
to  still  another  quarter  whence  these  great  whirlwinds  arise,  and 
directed  attention  to  the  various  tracks  which  they  pursue  ;  and 
the  investigations  which  led  to  these  results  extend  over  a  term 
of  perhaps  thirty  years,  from  the  year  18"-J1  to  1851. 

Elias  Loomis. — It  was  about  this  period  that  Prof.  Loomis,  of 
Yale  College,  was  prosecuting  his  studies  in  meteorology,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  storm-motions,  which  have  since  become  a 
valuable  part  of  our  knowledge.  He  was  a  later  worker  in  this 
field,  and  his  labors  were  made  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  been  growing  rapidly,  especially  toward  the 
Northwest,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  command  much  new  ma- 
terial in  the  way  of  observations  from  this  quarter  of  the  country, 
which  had  not  been  available  for  the  others.  Loomis  found  that 
great  storms,  of  like  character  to  those  reported  from  the  south- 
west and  the  Atlantic  coast,  also  swept  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  with  identical  details,  in  respect  to  winds  and  motions. 
Those  were  included  in  his  stxidies,  and  thus  the  generalizations 
in  respect  to  our  storms  were  greatly  enlarged.  Perhaps  the  gist 
of  Loomis's  conclusions  in  this  matter  is  condensed  into  this 
paragraph  from  his  Meteorology,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first 
treatise  of  any  pretensions  upon  this  subject  published  in  this 
country.  He  says :  "  The  average  direction  of  storm-paths  across 
the  United  States  is  toward  a  point  nine  degrees  north  of  east, 
but  it  varies  somewhat  with  the  season  of  the  year,  being  almost 
exactly  east  in  summer  and  inclining  more  to  the  north  in  the 
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winter.  Occasionally  storms  depart  very  much,  from  the  aver- 
age track,  their  course  being  sometimes  directed  toward  the 
southeast  and  sometimes  toward  the  northeast,  and  occasion- 
ally their  course  for  a  day  or  so  has  been  almost  exactly  north. 
Their  average  velocity  of  progress  is  twenty-six  miles  per  hour, 
being  twenty-one  miles  in  summer  and  thirty  miles  in  win- 
ter ;  but  sometimes  they  attain  a  velocity  of  fifty  miles  in  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  they  remain  for  a  day  or  two  sensibly  sta- 
tionary." 

Blodgett,  Mitchell,  Coffin. — Several  other  names  deserve 
mention,  as  belonging  to  earnest  investigators  and  theorists 
in  the  early  fields  of  American  meteorology.  Loren  Blodgett, 
M.  N.  I.,  published  in  1857  a  work  on  the  climate  of  the  United 
States,  far  superior  to  anything  previously  sent  out.  About  the 
time  of  Redfield's  earlier  work,  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  propounded  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted but  little  attention — as  indeed  it  deserves  but  little — 
maintaining  that  certain  storms,  especially  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  are  the  result  of  a  gyratory  motion  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  This  proposition  he  held  in  opposi- 
tion to  Redfield,  whom  he  mentions  as  contending  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wind  about  an  axis  perpendiciilar  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  This  speculation  of  Prof.  Mitchell  was  of  less  value 
to  science  than  his  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  daily  maps,  show- 
ing the  aspects  of  the  sky,  that  cloud  boundaries  might  be 
traced,  and  thiis  their  extent  and  movements  discovered — an 
idea  which  is  incorporated  into  the  every-day  work  of  the  Sig- 
nal Service  at  Washington.  Still  another  of  the  meteorologists 
of  service  in  the  line  of  investigation  we  are  describing  was 
CofBn,  the  author  of  Studies  in  the  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry. — When  the  study  of  the  laws  of  storms 
and  their  movements  in  America  had  gone  as  far  as  this,  it  had 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  proceed  without  a  more 
abundant  material  in  the  way  of  observations  and  statistics. 
More  data  were  required,  if  larger  demonstrations  were  to  be 
made.  The  time  had  come  when  no  great  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  storms  could  be  had,  unless  they  were  carefully  studied 
over  large  areas,  their  actions  noted  at  a  great  number  of  points 
at  once,  and  the  information  thus  gained  reduced  to  order.  Of  no 
other  science  is  this  so  true  as  of  meteorology ;  of  no  branch  of 
meteorology  is  it  so  true  as  the  observation  of  storms.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  all  knowledge  in  this  great  field.  And 
we  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  ju'ogress  of  the  study  of  American 
storms  when  a  great  advance  was  made.  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
the  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  one 
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of  the  very  foremost  of  American  pliysicists,  put  into  execution  a 
plan  long  conceived  and  long  agitated,  securing  a  system  of  daily 
observations  tkroughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  first 
arranged  for  daily  reports  by  telegraph,  and  was  the  first  to  have 
the  atmospheric  conditions  over  a  large  territory  indicated  on  a 
map.  He  paved  the  way  for  the  systematic  researches  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  which  has  since  been  organized  as 
the  Weather  Bureau,  established  in  1870,  the  most  important  work 
in  the  interests  of  this  science  which  has  ever  been  undertaken. 
For  it  is  now  possible  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  few  trained 
minds  at  Washington,  three  times  in  every  day,  an  amount  of 
data  many  times  more  than  all  that  Redfield  or  Espy  or  Hare 
collected  in  years  of  study.  It  is  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  patient  research  of  the  men  whose  work  we  have 
thus  slightly  traced,  that  we  owe  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
science  as  it  stands  to-day.  An  army  of  observers,  drilled  to  the 
greatest  precision  of  scrutiny,  on  land  and  on  sea,  on  hill-tops  and 
in  the  valleys,  in  every  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 
circle,  scans  the  heavens  and  watches  the  earth  for  every  mete- 
orological change.  The  charting  of  great  storms,  the  making  of 
forecasts,  the  posting  of  storm-warnings,  all  indicate  the  condi- 
tion which  this  science  has  slowly  attained,  through  the  combined 
and  cumulative  labors  of  so  many  patient  observers.  From  the 
conjecture  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  about  the  northeast  storms  be- 
ginning to  leeward,  to  the  splendid  system  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  storm  are  announced  and  described  almost  as 
regularly  and  clearly  as  the  movements  of  trains  on  a  railway  sys- 
tem is  a  long  advance.  It  is  an  advance  which  shows  how  much 
we  have  to  be  proud  of  in  this  great  national  work,  as  it  has 
grown  and  developed  at  the  hands  of  our  own  countrymen.  It 
illustrates,  moreover,  the  fact  that  in  the  researches  of  science,  as 
in  all  the  labors  of  humanity,  every  man's  work  tells,  and  enters 
into  the  great  result.  Patient  toil  concentrated  upon  chosen  sub- 
jects never  fails  to  yield  its  due  results,  valuable  for  all  men. 
Even  the  most  abstruse  scientific  research  may  have,  nay,  will 
surely  have,  its  issue  in  practical  good  to  men ;  and  the  most  retir- 
ing and  isolated  student  in  his  solitary  studies  is  as  true  a  ser- 
vant of  his  kind  as  he  who  sows  and  reaps  acres  of  wheat,  or 
weaves  the  cloth  that  clothes  men's  bodies.  When  William  C. 
Redfield  was  gatliering  the  fiicts  about  his  Three  Great  Atlantic 
Storms,  he  was  doing  as  direct  a  service  to  the  future  shippers 
and  navigators  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  cotton-growers  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  if  he  had  furnished  cargoes  for  their 
ships  or  markets  for  their  cargoes. 
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A   COMPARATIVE   STIDV    •  »F   SoME    INDIAN    HOMES. 

llv    U.    W.   SHIKKLUT.    M.  1». 

A  ITHILE  attai'hed  to  a  military  i-xpedition  against  the  Sioux 
VV  iu  Wyoming  in  ls77,  I  saw  tliose  Indians  tonstruct  at  the 
various  camps  we  ma<lo  wliat  I  take  to  be  tlie  most  primitive  form 
of  bouse  built  by  human  hands.  It  was  simply  a  shelter,  or  ifpte 
as  they  called  it,  made  with  the  green  btmghs  cut  from  the  cotton- 
wood  trees,  Without  any  especial  preparation  <tf  the  ground,  they 
implanted  the  cut  ends  of  the  limbs  in  two  parallel  rows  about  eight 
feet  long  and  five  feet  apart.  The  tops  wei'e  a<lroitly  bent  over  the 
inclosed  space  and  fastened  together  along  the  middle  line,  thus 
creating  a  semi-cylindrical  shelter  open  at  both  ends.  These  tepees 
were  merely  intended  for  two  or  three  men  to  sleep  in,  all  the 
cooking  and  other  arrangements  being  performed  outside. 

In  permanent  summer  camps  these  tepees  are  built  in  a  sub- 
hemisjiherical  shape,  the  ground  ujxni  which  they  are  erected  V>e- 
ing  previously  cleaned  otf,  moderately  .scoojied  out,  and  the  earth 
thus  obtained  bankwl  around  the  in-stuck  ends  of  the  boughs  on 
the  inside  of  the  structure.  Thi*y  are  then  trimnu'd  up  ami  i>rop- 
erly  covei'ed  outside  with  long  i)rairie  grass,  so  placed  as  to  shetl 
the  rain.  Often,  too,  they  threw  an  old  bulTalo-hide  over  the  top 
as  an  additional  protection. 

In  ISKCi  I  observed  the  Navajos  in  ncirthwestern  New  Mexico 
building  similar  houses  to  the  ones  I  have  just  described;  but 
those  Indians  also  build  a  more  durable  structure  in  their  hotjan 
— a  conical  Imusf  of  logs  jilastercd  with  mud,  ami  with  a  door  at 
the  sidr.  Navajos,  too,  are  improving  in  their  home-building, 
more  espi'i-ially  where  they  have  taken  u\>  their  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  frontier  military  garrisons.  All  this  I  have  ex- 
jilained  in  a  jiaper  rea<l  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington  (March  17,  lsJU),and  which  ajijteared  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  tlit>  United  States  National  Museum.* 

Many  other  Indians  build  these  temporary  shelter-houses,  and 
aui'ing  them  the  Apaches  of  Arizona.  In  Fig.  I  of  the  present 
l>.iper  they  are  well  shown  as  they  are  constructed  by  those  In- 
dians in  a  summer  camp.  Here  they  have  j)rotectvtl  the  top  by 
large  pieces  of  olil  canvas,  thus  making  ono  of  them  <piite  watiT- 
jiroof.  C'orbusier,  in  the  Septtinber  number  of  the  Ann-rican 
Anticpiarian  for  IKsr.,  well  describes  ono  of  these  sludters  as 
erected  by  the  Apaclie-Mojaves.  He  says:  "They  live  in  circu- 
lar brush  huts  {ii-inih')  about  five  ft^-t  high,  an»l  from  six  to  eight 


*  HhufcMl,  IC.  W .     Till' Kviiliillini  of    lldUH-liullilInK  minHiv  il"'  N''«-a.ii>  Iixlian*.     Vol. 

««,  pp.  27»-'iHa,  PUuMi  xi.l-xi.lli.    Wiwtiinirinii.  iHna. 
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feet  in  diameter.  To  make  one,  a  hollow  space  is  excavated  with 
sharp  sticks  and  their  hands,  and  the  earth  is  banked  up  around 
the  circumference  until  they  have  a  bowl-shaped  depression 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Around  the  edge  of  this,  bushes 
or  branches  of  trees  are  stuck,  bent  over  and  fastened  together 
to  form  a  round  top.  In  winter  it  is  thatched  with  grass,  hde,  or 
soap-weed,  so  that  it  will  shed  rain.  An  opening  is  left  on  one 
side,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  smoke  as  well  as  a  doorway. 
The  fire  is  made  just  inside  the  opening.  For  a  bed  they  break 
up  the  ground,  let  it  dry,  pick  out  the  stones,  and  then  spread 
down  dry  grass.  Seeds,  meat,  buckskins,  extra  clothing,  etc.,  are 
hung  outside  on  iipright  poles.  Formerly  only  a  few  huts  were 
usually  found  together,  and  they  were  occupied  by  members  of 
one  family,  as  these  people  had  to  scatter  over  the  country  in 
small  parties  and  move  frequently  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food ;  but  in  seasons  of  plenty,  villages  of  about  one 
hundred  souls  would  be  formed,  when  the  huts  of  each  family 
were  always  built  in  a  group  by  themselves." 

As  primitive  as  these  dwellings  now  are,  they  were  found  to 
be  somewhat  more  so  by  Lieutenant  Whip])le  in  1853,  and  he  re- 
ports that  "  an  Apache  wigwam  is  as  rude,  it  is  believed,  as  any 
race  of  human  beings  have  been  known  to  construct  for  abodes. 
These  huts  are  usually  isolated  in  some  mountain  gorge,  near  a 
rivulet  or  spring,  and  are  composed  of  broken  branches  of  trees. 
They  are  covered  with  weeds,  grass,  or  earth,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
tained most  readily.  A  large  fiat  or  concave  stone,  u])on  which 
they  grind  corn  or  grass  seed  to  flour,  is  the  only  utensil  or  article 
of  furniture  that  they  do  not  remove  in  their  wanderings.  Visits 
to  the  houses  of  Mexicans  or  their  more  enterprising  Indian 
neighbors  excite  no  desire  to  improve  their  condition  by  the 
erection  of  more  comfortable  habitations.  Tents  they  do  not  use, 
even  when  robbed  from  Mexicans  or  some  poor  ]iarty  of  emigrants 
surprised  and  murdered.  The  Tontos,  Yampais,  and  most  of  the 
Apache  Indians  within  New  Mexico  and  California  are  equally 
barbarous  and  rude  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations." 

Those  curious  ])eople,  the  Havesu-])ai  Indians,  living  in  a 
great,  deep  canon  in  Arizona,  also  build  lodges  of  rushes  and 
!iiii1)s,  but  they  are  rather  more  substantial  than  those  I  have 
(lescril)od  for  the  Navajos  and  A])aches.  This  is  tlue  to  the  fact 
that  they  use  rough  timber  ui)riglits,  and  a  few  stout  pieces  for 
raftrrs.  Their  hoiisiis  are  also  more  coinmodious,  altliougli  they 
rareiv  contain  moi'c  than  the  one  large  living-i'ooni.* 


*  Sliul'flilt,  li.  \\ .  Siiinc  ()l)si'iviiti()iis  on  tlic  llavcsu-pai  Indians.  ricM'i'cilinjis  iif  tlic 
I'nitcd  States  National  Musnini,  Vol.  xiv,  pp.  :iS7-:i!Mi.  I'latcs  XXV  and  XXVI  of  tliia 
paper  sliow  llic  |dans  of  tlie  lio\iscs  constiiiilcMl  li\  \\\i'^r  lMdiiin>.      Wasliinulon,  IS'.il. 
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111  my  opinion,  tlii'  next  step  taken  in  ailvanco  is  Ijy  the 
Mojiives  of  Arizona,  and  those  Indians  build  for  tlieinselves 
homes  wliich  are  more  or  less  permanent  dwellings.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  its  architc('ture  is  certainly  very 
remarkable.  The  iipris^ht  portion  of  the  frame  is  composed  of 
very  heavy  timbers,  each  piece  being  comjiletely  stripped  of  its 
bark  and  firmly  implanted  in  the  ground.  The  rafters  and  the 
frame  and  ridge-piece  for  them  to  rest  upon  are  also  of  timber 
much  stouter  than  is  at  all  necessary  to  support  the  roof.     This 


1.  "F  Hoi'sK  lUiLT  in    nil.   .\I".i.\\i.    Im-i 


latter  is  composed  of  long  prairie  grass  overlaid  with  a  thick  coat 
of  mud-plaster.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  the  rain,  and  the  eaves 
at  one  side  are  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground. 
Indeed,  the  peak  or  ridge  of  this  liouse  is  hardly  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  man's  head.  All  the  sides  and  the  front  are  left  open, 
but  the  back  is  usually  built  up  with  timber  and  filled  in  with 
mud-plaster,  or  sometimes  tliese  Indians  build  this  kind  of  an 
abode  into  an  embankment  at  its  rear.  Internally  it  is  not  parti- 
tioned oflf  into  rooms  at  all,  and  the  right-hand  side  of  the  dwell- 
ing constitutes  a  sort  of  a  jiorch  or  wing,  wherein  the  roof  is  hori- 
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zontal,  being  much  thicker  than  it  is  over  the  gabled  portion. 
The  floor  is  Ivept  hard  and  clean  inside,  and  most  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  It  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  a  lot  of  corn  drying  in  a  heap  up  on  the  roof,  and 
their  pottery  utensils  are  in  front  outside. 

Formerly  it  would  appear  that  these  Mojaves  built  a  some- 
what better  home  for  themselves  than  this,  and  Lieutenant 
Whipple  has  said,  *  in  reference  to  the  figure  of  one  he  published 
in  his  report,  that  "  the  large  cottonwood  posts,  and  the  substan- 
tial roof  of  the  wide  shed  in  front,  are  characteristic  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  people.  This  particular  house  appears  to  run  into 
a  sand-bank,  and  is  jieculiar.  Others  are  formed  in  the  valley, 
with  all  their  walls  supported  by  posts ;  and  the  longitudinal 
beams  have  their  interstices  filled  up  with  straw  or  mud-mortar." 
....  The  interior  of  a  house  consists  of  a  single  room  with 
thatched  roof,  sandy  floor,  and  walls  so  closely  cemented  by  mud 
as  to  be  nearly  air-tight.  It  has  no  window,  and  receives  no 
light  except  by  the  door  which  leads  to  the  shed,  and  by  a  small 
hole  at  the  tojj  which  gives  egress  to  the  smoke  of  fires.  Struct- 
ures similar  to  this  are  common  throughout  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Colorado  Valley,  and  may  be  found  also  among  the  Coco- 
Maricopas  and  Pimas  of  the  Rio  Gila.  With  the  latter,  however, 
the  circiilar  hut,  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  is  much  in  vogue.  In 
such  gloomy  abodes  the  Indians  seek  shelter  from  cold.  An-anged 
around  the  walls  are  large  earthen  jars,  in  which  they  pre- 
serve their  main  supjply  of  fruit  and  vegetables."  Mojaves  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing,  especially  the  men,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
individuals  shown  in  7ny  figure. 

The  more  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  such  as  the  Sioux  of 
the  North  and  others,  when  they  come  to  build  anything  better 
than  a  tepee,  erect  a  regular  wigwam,  a  large,  commodious 
structure  of  a  conical  form,  supported  by  the  cut  trunks  of  sap- 
lings, and  covered  with  ornamented  or  non-ornamented  tanned 
buflfalo-hides.  Frequently  I  have  been  in  one  of  those  wigwams, 
and  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  they  are  very  comfortable, 
though  rather  warm  in  summer.  All  the  buffaloes  now  being 
practically  exterminated,  those  tribes  which  formerly  built  hide 
wigwams  will  now  have  to  resort  to  the  construction  of  other 
kinds  of  homes.  Probably  they  will  do  as  the  Navajos  have  done, 
and  come  to  erect  houses  more  or  less  like  the  primitive  one-room 
buildings  of  the  early  scpiatters.  Navajos,  however,  place  the 
timbers  side  by  side  in  the  vertical  position,  filling  tlie  interstices 
with  mud-plaster,  whereas,  as  we  know,  in  the  ordinary  log-cabin 
they  are  laid  one  on  toji  of  anotlier  in  tlie  horizontal  method,  with 

*  Pacific  Rnilnind  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p.  23,  (1853-'.')4). 
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their  ends  nmldiMl  u]inn  each  oilier  liy  tin-  aid  of  an  axe,  or  an  adz. 
Tlie  Choctaw.s  have  long  built  siicii  houses,  and  tlic  more  intclli- 
geut  tribes  of  the  Indians  on  our  frontier  will  undoubtedly  follow 
their  example,  as  they  become  completelj''  surrounded  by  our  ad- 
vancing line  of  eivilization. 

From  this  point,  did  the  scope  of  my  article  admit  of  it,  I 
should  like  to  show  how,  from  such  houses  as  have  thus  far 
been  described,  we  pass  through  easy  transitional  stages  to  the 
higher  types  of  architecture,  or  the  communal  homes  of  the 
Indians  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Such  a 
treatise,  however,  would  form  quite  a  volume,  and  far  exceed 
my  limits. 

In  those  transitional  stages  to  which  I  refer,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  great   manv   interesting   forms   of    homes   are   built,   or 
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used  to  be  built,  by  the  Indians.  These  present  every  imagin- 
able form  :  in  some  the  thatching  is  very  well  done,  and  verj'^ 
ingenious ;  in  some  the  door  is  at  the  side,  while  in  others  it  is 
on  the  roof;  they  contain  single  rooms,  as  well  as  rooms  en 
suite ;  and  finally  they  gradually  pass  from  the  use  of  brush, 
poles,  hides,  and  mud  -  plaster  to  the  enqsloyment  of  adohe- 
plaster,  rubble-stone,  and  adobes.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  has  said 
that  "  a  comparison  will  show  that  they  belong  to  a  common 
indigenous  system  of  arcliitecture.  There  is  a  common  princi- 
ple running  through  all  this  architi'cture,  from  the  hut  of  the 
savage  to  the  commodious  joint-tenement  house  of  the  village 
Indians  of  ^lexico  and    Central  America,  which  will  coiitiibute 
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to  its  I'lut'idatiun."*  Ami  in  thi-  8anie  work  this  distiii^uished 
aiitlior  u<l(ls  thiit  the  same  coinnion  prinoiph-  runs  tliruugh  all 
this  Indiiin  arc-hit<H'turt'.  "  from  tin-  '  lon;^  house  '  of  the  IriMjuoifi 
to  the  '  pueblo  houB(>s  "  of  New  Slexico,  und  to  the  (io-<'alle<l  '  pal- 
ace '  ut  Pulencpie  and  the  '  houiH'  of  the  nuns '  at  Uxnial.  It  is 
the  principle  of  adaptation  to  (•(niimutiium  in  lirimj,  restricted  in 
the  first  instance  to  household  (groups,  and  exten<led  linally  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  villajje  or  encampment  by  the  law  uf  hoa- 
piUilUy.  Hun>;er  and  destitution  were  not  known  at  one  end  of 
an  Indian  villajje  while  abundance  prevaile<l  at  the  other.  Joint- 
t^iiienient  houses,  each  occupiwi  by  one  larj^e  household,  as  among 
the  Iro<iuois,  or  by  several  household  groups,  as  in  Yucatan,  were 
tlie  natural  and  inevitalilt-  result  of  their  usages  and  customs. 
Communism  in  living,  and  the  law  of  hospitality,  it  seems  prob- 
able, accom|ianied  all  the  ]thasos  of  Indian  life  in  siivagery  and 
barbarism." 

Several  years  ago  the  present  writer  visited  tin-  pueblo  of 
Zufii  in  New  Mexico,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  others,  as  well  as 
the  ruins  of  a  number  of  thi-  ancient  ones.  Both  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to-day  offer  a  rich  lield  for  the  investigations  of  the 
thoughtful,  scientific  anthropologist,  for  in  many  localities  in  each 
Tt-rritory  he  will  not  only  find,  in  all  stages  of  jircscrvation,  the 
oil!  ruins  of  the  almost  extinct  "  clifT-<lwellers. "  the  remains  of 
former  pueblos;  but  he  will  likewise  have  the  opjKirtunity  of 
comparing  the  jirevions  states  of  those  co)iiniunal  villages  with 
several  of  tlicni  still  in  existence.  There  areabout  twenty  ]iueblos 
in  New  Mexico  that  are  still  inhabit^Hl,  and  in  Arizona  we  find 
seven  more  that  constitute  the  MiMpii  grouji.  Many  of  fln»se 
have  been  studie<l  by  niemlxTs  of  .several  of  tin-  (Jovernment  ex- 
ploring parties,  and  by  other  individuals,  but  there  still  remains 
a  vast  stor<"  of  knowledge  in  ri'garti  to  them  that  no  one  has  i\» 
yet  drawn  u|)on.  This  to  be  done  at  all  must  now  Ik?  done 
<piickly,  for  our  own  civilization  i)resses  closer  ujK>n  them  each 
year  that  goes  by,  and  will  very  soon  work  its  invariable  changes. 

Some  of  the.H<-  puebliis  are  built  out  u|Hin  the  level,  open  plain, 
several  miles  from  any  liigli  or  mount^iinous  land,anti  are  usually 
near  some  river-coursi-,  as  in  the  case  of  Zufli  or  Santo  Domingo; 
or  they  may  cap  the  extremity  «»f  some  bold  vnsti,  live  or  six  hun- 
dre<l  fe«*t  above  the  surrounding  jirairie,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Moi|uian  |iueblii,  \Vol|iai  (Fig.  .'(). 

Sub^tJllltiaily  their  plitn  of  structure  is  the  sann'.  though  it 
may  differ  lonsiderably  in  di'tail.  and  this  likewisi*  applies  to  the 

•  ||iHi>rHi  anil  II<H1M>  llfpiif  Uip  Aiiirrlran  AI>iHi|;iii«ii  nr|Hirl>nnit  ■■(  llir  liilpHiir,  I'nimI 
Slalrw  (iraikiKiriil  anil  lin>|tra|iliiml  Sun<<>  iif  liir  Kurkv  Mmintaln  Itr^im  W aahln|rl<«. 
INN  I,  |>|l.  |U4,  IllA. 
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mode  of  lil'f  of  their  iiiluibitauts.  Massed  together  and  built  of 
adobes  of  rock  laid  in  mud-mortar,  and  reared  in  tiers  or  terraces 
of  from  two  to  three  or  more  stories  high,  they  admirably  fulfill 
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the  triple  jmrpose  of  a  durable  arrhitecture,  a  communistic  plan 
of  living,  and  as  a  fortress  iu  the  event  of  an  attack  from  outside 
marauders. 
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ilany  of  the  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  were  at  tlie  time  of  Coro- 
nailo's  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  in  l.'"»41-1542,  at  the  height  of 
tlieir  vitality,  ami  a  study  of  a  number  of  these  go  to  show  that 
in  tlieir  arrangement  they  were  built  ui)on  some  definite-  plan. 
Their  ground  jtlans  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  laid  out  upon 
the  quadrate  of  a  circle  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  the 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  were  chosen,  or  roughly  the  arc  of 
a  subellipse,  the  major  axis  joining  the  extremities,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  double  tier  of  houses.  In  other  cases  the  entire 
ellipse  can  be  traced  from  the  ruins,  but  houses  were  n<,»t  erected 
on  the  lines  of  its  axes,  as  was  the  plan  in  Pueblo  Penasca  Blauca. 
Most  of  these  and  the  more  elaboiate  ones  are  found  upon  the 
Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries ;  others  are  seen  upon  the  Rio 
Animas,  in  the  cailon  of  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  in  the  Ute  Mount- 
ains, and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  jiuebU)s  yet  inhabited  the  best  examples  are  seen  in  the 
Moqiii  group,  in  Zuili,  Acoma,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Laguna. 
Apart  from  the  demoralizing  infliiencfs  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
upon  some  of  them,  an<l  the  changes  brought  about  by  our  civili- 
zation, these  jmeblos  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples,  though  by 
no  means  of  the  highest  type,  of  what  existed  in  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  All  these  tribes  have  been  termed  the 
sedentary  Indians,  and  they  enjoy  a  sort  of  crude  civilization  of 
tht'ir  own:  engage  in  agriculture,  make  jiottery,  weave  blankets 
and  many  garments  of  wool,  and  have  many  other  simple  arts 
and  industries.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  ]tueblos  discovered  by  Coronado.  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  occupying,  in  the  i)resent  villages,  houses  which  cer- 
tainly are  as  old  as  his  time.  Their  government,  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  their  dances  and  customs,  habits  and  dress,  and 
ilomestic  life  are  all  full  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  can  not 
properly  be  treated  in  the  present  contribution. 

My  view  in  Fig.  'i  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the  i>ueblos  of 
Acoma,  New  Mexico,  shows  very  well  their  stru<'turo  ami  ar- 
rangfment.  It  will  lie  seen  that  they  are  built  in  three  tiers  or 
terraces,  one  on  lop  of  another.  The  material  used  \^  aduht  cobble- 
stone flakes  gathered  from  the  country  aboiit,  and  laid  in  adolw 
or  mud-mortar.  The  roofs  are  made  of  cecjar  raftt-rs.  hewn  and 
brcdight  in  by  the  men,  who  also  fetch  in  most  of  the  stone  material. 
Plastt-ring,  however,  is  done  by  the  women,  who  ])uddlo  the  mud 
and  lay  it  on  with  tlieir  hands.  While  thus  cngagi'd,  its  consist- 
ency is  regulated  liy  their  siinirting  water  upon  it.  which  they 
taki'  into  their  months  for  tin-  purpose.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  lowiT  storii's  of  houses  have  few  oi- no  entrances,  and  this  is 
iin<loubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  defense.  'I'hi-ir  roofs  form  the  ter- 
race to  the  Hecond  tier,  which  is  rwK^hed  by  the  means  of  la<lder8. 
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Sometimes,  too,  the  partitions  or  vertical  walls  between  the  houses 
are  extended  ui>ward,  and  externally  are  formed  into  steps,  each 
step  being  made  by  a  slab  of  stone  as  seen  in  the  figure.  Ladders 
ai-e  also  used  to  reach  the  other  teiTaces,  as  well  as  the  roof  that 
tops  the  whole  of  this  human  bee-hive.  In  Zufii  I  found  doors 
opening  from  the  street  directly  into  the  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor,  and  tliere  were  many  hatchways  in  the  roofs,  the  rooms 
below  being  reached  by  the  means  of  ladders,  sucli  as  the  long 
ones  shown  in  my  picture  of  Acoma.  Chimneys  are  built  up  with 
stone  and  mortar,  and  frequently  are  topped  off  by  a  large  claj' 
olla  set  in  the  latter,  after  having  its  bottom  knocked  out  so  as  to 
give  egress  to  the  smoke  from  the  stone  fireplace  found  in  so 
many  of  the  rooms. 

Small  wimlows  with  four  panes  each  admit  a  meager  light  to 
the  interior  of  these  dwellings.  These  panes  are  most  often  com- 
posed of  mica  obtained  in  the  mountains,  but  of  recent  years  they 
have  not  infrequently  obtained  glass  from  the  whites  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  always  prize  that  material  verj-  highly. 
Rain  which  accumulates  on  the  several  roofs  during  the  continu- 
ance of  storms,  finds  its  escape  at  guttered  apertures  supplied  with 
small  troughs,  shown  in  the  engraving.  Often  a  dome-shaped 
oven  is  built  out  on  the  roof  in  one  of  the  angles,  and  in  this  they 
bake  their  bread.  One  of  these  is  also  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
at  Las  Nutrias  Pueblo,  in  Xew  Mexico,  I  saw  that  they  built  these 
ovens  out  on  the  ground,  and  were  baking  tortillas  in  them  at  the 
time  of  my  visit. 

One  of  these  pueblan  houses  rarely  has  less  than  three  rooms, 
and  may  contain  as  many  as  eight  or  nine.  Most  of  those  that  I 
have  been  in — and  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  of  them — are  kept 
scrupiilously  clean  and  neat.  Their  repair  devolves  entirely  upon 
the  women,  who  consider  it  their  especial  prerogative.  The  floors 
are  evenly  laid  in  moistened  clay,  and  when  that  material  dries, 
an  excellent  surface  is  the  result,  hard  and  smooth.  Tiiey  make  a 
kind  of  whitewash  of  gypsum,  with  which  the  smoothly  plastered 
walls  are  kept  constantly  white. 

The  ceiling  overhead  is  composed  of  a  generous  supply  of  stout 
rafters  of  cedar  that  run  horizontally  across  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  at  Zuiii,  the  Indians  had  filled  in  the  interspaces  with  osier 
brush,  covering  the  outside  or  roof  with  a  heavy  layer  of  adobe- 
plaster.  Often  an  entire  family  is  confined  to  one  large  room,  or, 
if  better  circumst;inced,  they  may  control  two  or  even  more. 

Conspicuous  among  its  finishings  in  the  living-room  are  the 
arrangements  to  do  the  family  cooking.  Sometimes  the  fireplace, 
built  of  the  usual  masonry,  is  fitted  into  one  of  tlie  angles  of  the 
room ;  sometimes  it  juts  out  at  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the 
apartment ;  in  either  situation  the  chimney,  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
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sions,  rests  by  its  l)ase  on  its  horizontal  upper  plane,  leaving  al- 
ways a  mantel-shelf  all  round.  In  front  of  either  one  of  these  we 
find  the  contrivance  upon  which  they  bake  their  tissue-bread  or 
iraiavi,  and  projectiiii^  out  above  it  the  hood  which  conducts  the 
smoke  into  the  chiumey.  This  contrivance  is  nothing  more  than 
an  oblong  stone  slab,  as  smooth  as  polished  glass  upon  its  upper 
surface,  and  raised  on  four  legs  at  its  angles  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  cemented  floor.  Beneath  this  glowing  embers  are 
raked  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  slab  hot,  and  it  thus 
answers  its  purpose  admirably. 

"In  Zuui,  as  elsewhere,  riches  and  official  position  confer  im- 
portance upon  their  possessors.  The  wealthy  class  live  in  the 
lower  houses,  those  of  moderate  means  next  above,  while  the 
poorer  families  have  to  be  content  with  the  uppermost  stories. 
Naturally  no  one  will  climb  into  the  garret  who  has  the  means  of 
securing  moi'e  convenient  apartments,  under  the  huge  system  of 
"  French  flats,"  which  is  the  way  of  living  in  Zuni.  Still,  there  is 
little  or  no  social  distinction  in  the  rude  civilization,  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  living  almost  as  one  family.  The  alcade 
or  lieutenant-governor  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
as  his  official  duties  require  liim  to  occiipy  the  highest  house  of  all, 
from  the  top  of  which  he  announces  each  morning  to  the  people 
the  orders  of  the  governor,  and  makes  such  other  proclamation  as 
may  be  required  of  him.''  * 

There  is  one  other  prominent  object  in  the  living-room  of  a 
Zufiian  home  which  we  can  not  afford  to  overlook  in  the  present 
account.  I  refer  to  the  troughs  in  which  they  grind  their  corn, 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  one  of  these.  She  remarks  that  "  the  pueblo  mills  ai-e 
among  the  most  interesting  tilings  about  the  town.  Tliese  mills, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  floor  a  few  feet  from  the  wall,  are  rect- 
angular in  shape,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments, 
each  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  deep,  the  whole  series  ranging 
from  five  to  ton  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  number  of  divis- 
ions. Tlie  walls  are  made  of  sandstone.  In  each  compartment  a 
flat  grinding-stone  is  firmly  set,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Tiiese  slabs  are  of  difi'erent  degrees  of  smoothness, 
graduated  successively  from  coarse  to  fine.  The  squaws,  who 
alone  work  at  the  mills,  kneel  before  them  and  bend  over  them  as 
a  laundress  does  over  the  wash-tub,  h(jlding  in  their  hands  long 
stones  of  volcanic  lava,  which  they  rub  up  and  down  the  slanting 
slabs,  stopping  at  intervals  to  place  the  grain  between  the  stones. 
As  the  grinding  proceeds  the  grist  is  passed  from  one  compart- 
ment to  the  next  until,  in  passing  through  the  series,  it  becomes 

♦  Mrs.  James  i>teTensou,  in  Lewis  II.  Morgan's  report,  cited  above. 
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of  the  desired  fineness.  This  tedious  and  hvborious  method  has 
been  practiced  without  improvement  from  time  immemorial,  and 
in  some  of  the  arts  the  ZuQians  have  actually  retrograded."  * 

The  above  is  a  faithful  description  of  one  of  the  pueblan  mills ; 
I  observed  a  great  many  of  them  at  Zufli,  and  elsewhere  have  said 
that  I  "  saw  standing  behind  one  of  the  stone  slabs  where  they 
grind  their  corn,  a  pretty  Zufli  girl,  not  a  day  over  a  year  old,  and 
as  naked  as  the  hour  she  was  born,  with  the  stone  grinder  in  her 
hands,  playfully  showing  her  mother,  who  watched  her  with  no  lit- 
tle pride  in  her  face,  how  to  grind  the  corn.  The  picture  was  a 
charming  one,  and  if  the  expressions  of  all  could  have  been  caught 
at  the  proper  moment,  what  a  study  it  would  have  made !  "  f 

The  tiers  of  houses  at  Zufli,  in  common  with  a  number  of  the 
other  New  Mexican  and  Arizonian  pueblos,  are  clustered  about 
two  open  squares  or  public  plazas  of  no  very  great  size,  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  them  being  used  as  a  graveyard  in  front  of  the 
abandoned  mission  church  in  Zufli.  In  Fig.  5  of  the  present 
article  I  give  the  court  at  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  which 
is  there  kept  clean  and  neat.  This  picture  well  shows  the  ar- 
rangement and  relation  to  each  other  of  these  conglomerate 
homes.  In  this  engraving  the  annual  "corn-dance"  of  the  La- 
gunas  is  being  performed — a  very  interesting  ceremony. 

Thus  in  the  present  account  I  have  passed  briefly  in  review 
the  study  of  the  homes  which  the  American  Indians  build  for 
themselves  in  tliese  days.  The  subject  could  easily  be  enlarged 
upon,  and,  indeed,  treated  in  detail,  would  fill  three  or  four  ample 
volumes.  My  labor,  however,  will  have  been  well  repaid  should 
it  be  the  means  of  inciting  the  student  in  antliropology,  with  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  present  literature  of  the  subject,  to  broaden  the 
field  by  published  accounts  of  his  or  her  own  observations.  Much 
yet  remains  to  bo  carefully  studied  and  comi)ared,  much  that  is 
yet  obscure  or  totally  unknown  to  science.  It  must  bo  done  iu 
the  near  future,  for  already  many  of  the  facts  are  rai>idly  fading 
upon  the  unturned  ])ages  of  aboriginal  American  history. 


TiiK  forcstrt  of  ('liii|;ii,  llii-  tciii|>iTiiti'  zoins  of  Mount  Kiliinnmljaro,  .\frica,  n» 
doscribi-il  by  Mr.  W.  L.  AMiotl,  Imvi-  ii  iiuwt.  oiirioiis  niiponriirn'o.  Tlio  troos,  al- 
though ofton  of  very  tliick  tniiikH,  nro  not  tiill  Init  8oinowhat  Htuntcil.  Tlio 
trunkH  nntl  larijer  brnnrhoK  arc  roni|ili-toly  covered  with  orchidH,  lirheiiH,  fern*, 
nnil  iiioBs.  From  every  limb  mid  twin  biiiift  long  festoon*  of  (fray  moss,  while  the 
ground  Ih  tliirkly  ciir|ieted  with  fernn  of  it  Kpecien  rewnibling  "love  in  n  tangle."" 
Some  of  tliu  huge  trve-lninkH  nre  perfecl  butunieiil  gurdeuH,  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  |ilnntii  growing  upon  thctu. 


•  Ix'wln  n.  MiirKnii"ii  n'|Mirt,  p.  Mo. 

f  ShilfcUll,  K.  W.     Ziifll  iir   il  i-       r..t,..i    „n.|  Slreuii,  New  York  niitl  IaHuIoii.  .Iiilv  2. 
1H85,  |ip.  410-448. 
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By  p.   KKOrOTK'IX. 
I. 

THE  world  of  cliemical  phenomena  is  so  immensely  wide,  and 
the  phenomena  themselves  are  so  complicated,  that  the 
founders  of  modern  chemistry  were  compelled  to  limit  the  area 
of  their  investigations,  and  sharply  to  separate  their  own  domain 
from  those  of  the  two  sister-sciences,  physics  and  mechanics, 
leaving  it  to  the  future  to  find  out  the  bonds  which  might  unite 
all  three  branches  into  one  harmonious  whole.  They  and  their 
followers  elaborated  their  own  methods  of  investigation;  they 
discovered  their  own  chemical  laws  and  worked  out  their  own 
hypotheses  and  theories;  and,  with  the  aid  of  these  methods, 
laws,  and  hypotheses,  they  created  a  science  which  not  only  in- 
terprets, discovers,  and  predicts  the  phenomena  it  deals  with,  but 
already  has  brought  us  within  a  measurable  distance  of  a  general 
theory  of  the  structure  of  matter  altogether. 

In  proportion  as  chemical  research  went  deeper  into  the  study 
of  the  wonderful  movements  and  interactions  of  molecules  and 
atoms,  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mechanics  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The 
physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  matter  proved  to  be  so 
closely  interdependent  that  they  could  be  explained  no  longer 
with  the  aid  of  chemical  theories  alone ;  the  very  fundamental 
laws  of  chemistry  appeared  to  be  but  so  many  expressions  of 
physical  facts ;  and  chemistry  stands  now  in  such  a  position  that 
no  further  advance  in  its  theoretical  part  is  possible,  unless  it 
enters  the  border-land  which  separates  it  from  physics,  recognizes 
the  unity  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  and,  availing  itself  of 
the  progress  recently  made  in  molecular  mechanics,  boldly  attacks 
the  great  problem  of  a  physical — that  is,  a  mechanical — interpre- 
tation of  chemical  facts.  This  is  the  work  which  now  engrosses 
the  attention  of  most  chemists. 

The  points  of  contact  between  physics  and  chemistry  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  several  directions 
at  once.  The  discovery  by  Mendeli'eff  of  the  so-called  "  periodical 
law  of  elements  "  has  called  into  life  numerous  researches,  some 
of  which  accumulate  correct  numerical  data  to  express  the  de- 
pendence between  the  physical  properties  of  various  bodies  and 
their  chemical  constitution;  while  others  endeavor  to  interpret 
this  very  periodicity  in  the  properties  of  the  elements  under  the 
assumption  of  their  compoimd  nature.  On  the  other  side,  the 
recent  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  and  the 
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interest  awakened  of  late  in  electricity,  have  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous researches  aiming  at  a  representation  of  chemical  reactions 
as  mere  transformations  of  heat-enorgy  or  electricity.  And, 
finally,  most  skillful  investigations  are  being  niutle,  and  most  sug- 
gestive hypotheses  advanced  as  regards  the  possible  distribution 
of  atoms  within  the  molecules,  under  the  supposition  of  their 
remaining  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  and  thus  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  a  higher  concejjtion  of  the  atoms — not  motionless  and 
mutually  equilibrated,  but  involved,  like  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  in  complicated  nioviinents  within  the  molecules.  Works 
of  importance  have  appeared  of  late  in  each  of  these  directions. 
But  no  other  domain  has  lately  been  explored  with  such  a  feverish 
activity  as  the  vast  dtmiain  of  sululiuns  ;  and  to  these  researches 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  former  times  it  was  su])posed  that  if  some  table-s;ilt  or 
sugar  (or  any  other  solid,  liquid,  or  gas)  is  dissolved  in  water  or 
in  any  other  liijuid,  the  i)articles  of  the  dissolved  body  will  simply 
spread,  or  glide,  between  the  particles  of  the  solvent,  and  simply 
be  mixed  together — just  as  if  we  had  made  a  mixture  of  two 
different  powders  or  two  gases.  But  on  a  closer  study  a  succes- 
sion of  most  complicated  and  unexpected  phenomena  was  revealed, 
even  in  so  simple  a  fact  as  the  solution  uf  a  pinch  of  salt  in  a 
tumbler  of  water.  The  solutions  proved  to  be  the  arena  upon 
wixich  phenomena  cease  to  be  purely  physical,  and  become  chem- 
ical, and  they  wore  studied  accordingly  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  give  a  ]>hysical  cue  to  chemical  reactions.  Hundreds  of 
researches  are  contributed  every  year  to  this  subject ;  *  and  al- 
though there  is  yet  no  final  result  to  record,  we  are  bound  never- 
theless to  examine  the  ]ire.sent  state  of  investigations  which  so 
much  interest  and  excite  chemists.! 


♦  The  coiuiiiiuw  apiMiinlcd  by  llio  Btitlnh  AsMiciiiUdii  for  rr|iortin|;  on  the  liibliop^pliT 
of  fohiUnn.'  had  enliilopiiiMl  no  lesi"  than  2Sft  pa|ieri',  whii'li  ■p|M>«re<l  in  IS'.xt,  in  ■  few 
puriiHliinN  only.     Tin'  loUl  «ii»  at  lliiit  time  li:t(l  (mpcrH. 

\  We  kiiuw  no  kimuthI  rfviow  of  ttii«  extn'iuelv  compliontoil  <nie«lion  oliich  wo  niifsht 
ri'i-oninicinl  to  tlie  nciii'ml  rrailiT.  Tlii'  «ilclr<'!u<  ilelivcri'il  liy  I'mf.  Oiiiie  Ma>Min  Ix-forc  tJic 
Aup<tnili>>ian  A^MKiution  for  llii'  .Vilvaim'nient  of  S<-ieno«',  in  Jimiinn,  IKltl  ;  I'mf.  K.  U. 
I'li'kt'riiic'i-  U<iMirt  to  the  ll^iti^h  .^^^^K•i»lion,  in  ISiMi,  on  the  hrdrnlr  theory  of  MiUilion, 
followeil  liy  n  inoHl  lnter<-i>tin|{  <lii«'ii>rinn  iK-lwwn  I'rofn.  (iUilnlone,  Arrheniuj.  Amii>lron||, 
KItxKeniM,  V*n  't  IloflT,  I<<mI);i<,  Ontwahl,  anil  ItaniMiy,  nn<l  the  elaborate  re|K>n,  by  W.  N. 
Hhaw,  on  rli-cltolyi>lii  (liritUih  AiwoeiatJon  Ke|Mirti<,  I8D0,  Ix>e<l*),  are  excellent  Mmreoa  of 
Cenrral  infoinialion.  OnlwaM'a  «nrk,  Sohiilonn  (KaKl'*l>  trantlalion  In  IHVI),  a*  well  u  hi« 
l.<')irliii('li  iliT  allgenicinrn  I'hcniie  (la'l|wlr,  ISNA;  new  ediliiin  of  llrrt  volume  In  |N|i3),  and 
ilir  K'lii-M,  /.<-ilM'lirifl  fur  phynikallKi-hr  Chcniie,  nhlrh  he  piililirhf-n  olniv  )KN',  unhappily 
tiiki-  I'lil  llltle  nolW-e  of  the  eheinlral  aii|MM'tii  nf  llie  ipKiition.  Mendel/'eff'ii  im\\  note*  in 
hill  tnii«l  n  iiiniknlili-  rrinripleii  of  Chrnili-ln  (Ixinilnn,  iHt'l)  me  perhii)i«,  on  the  whole,  the 
iM-nt  niean»  fur  Ko'<>hi(t  n  Keneral  nnil  impartial  ln»i|iht  into  (he  whole  <pl•■^Uon.  Tli<iU|H> 
himself  one  <ir  the  earlierl  pniniotrin  of  the   hydrate  or  ehemiral  Oieory  of  polution^  ho 
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Few  scientific  hypotheses  have  proved  so  productive  in  the  de- 
velopment of  science  altogether  as  the  so-called  "  kinetic  theory 
of  gases."  A  gas,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  an  aggregate 
of  molecules  which  move  very  rapidly  in  all  directions  and 
endeavor  to  disperse  in  space — the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
being  increased  by  every  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  gas. 
In  their  endeavors  to  escape  in  all  directions  the  molecules  of  the 
gases  continually  bombard  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  contain 
them.  They  break  them  if  they  are  weak  enough,  or  else  they 
exercise  upon  them  a  pressure  which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of 
all  energies  of  the  molecules  which  strike  a  unit  of  surface  in 
a  unit  of  time.  In  our  steam-engines  the  molecules  (or  rather 
particles)  of  steam  bombard  the  walls  of  the  cylinder ;  they  push 
the  piston  by  their  aggregate  energies,  and,  setting  it  in  motion, 
make  it  move  the  ht;ge  masses  it  has  to  move.  This  is,  of  course, 
but  a  hypothesis ;  but  since  it  so  perfectly  explains  the  pressure, 
the  elasticity,  the  diffusion,  and  the  internal  friction  of  gases,  and 
l)ermits  us  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  invisible  bombard- 
ment ;  and  since  its  consequences,  mathematically  deduced  by 
Maxwell,  Clausius,  Boltzmann,  and  many  others,  fully  agree  with 
the  reality  of  facts — it  can  be  considered  no  more  as  a  mere  guess : 
it  is  a  theory. 

Now,  the  Dutch  chemist  Van  't  Hoff  proved  in  188G  that  the 
same  theory  holds  good  for  weak  solutions  as  well.  If  some  sugar, 
or  some  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  liquid  or  solid,  be  dissolved 
in  some  liquid,  the  bonds  which  keep  together  the  particles  of 
sugar  or  of  the  acid  are  torn  asunder  by  the  solvent.  The  particles 
spread  among  those  of  the  solvent,  and  they  take  up  the  same 
movements  which  they  would  perform  if  the  sugar  or  the  acid 
were  brought  into  a  gaseous  state  in  a  free  space.  They  bombard 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  exercise  upon  them  a  certain  pressure 
which  will  be  increased  if  the  bombardment  is  rendered  more  vio- 
lent by  either  raising  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  or  increasing 
the  number  of  bombarding  particles  by  a  limited  increase  of  its 
strength.  Though  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  dissolved  solid  or  liquid  may  bo  in  a  gaseous  state  within 
the  solvent,  the  very  fact  of  scattering  its  particles  over  a  broad 
space  is  sufficient  to  free  them  from  their  mutual  bonds ;  they  be- 
have exactly  as  if  the  sugar  or  the  acid  were  brought  into  a  gase- 
ous state  by  evaporation  and  filled  the  space  occupied  by  the  solu- 
tion. They  obey  all  the  physico-chemical  laws  (the  laws  of  Boyle, 
Marriotte,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Avogadro)  which  hold  good  for  gases. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  was  thus  extended  to  liquids,  and 

fully  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  physical  theories,  and  sums  them  up  with  his  usual 
clearness. 
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this  first  step  was  soon  followed  by  another,  even  more  important 
step,  when  Van  der  Waals — also  a  Dutch  chemist — still  more 
effectively  bridged  over  the  gap  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
condition  of  matter.  He  studied  tliat  state  of  a  gas  when,  under 
an  increasing  pressure  and  a  decreasing  temperature,  it  becomes 
a  liquid ;  and  he  found  a  mathematical  expression  (an  equation) 
whicli  very  approximately  represents  the  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  under  a  given  pressure,  its 
temperature,  the  volume  occupied  by  its  particles,  and  their 
mutual  pressure.  He  thus  expressed  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  how,  in  proportion  as  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of  its  particles 
decrease,  a  gas  becomes  a  liquid.* 

The  long-since  suspected  continuity  between  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  states  of  matter  was  thus  demonstrated  once  more,  and 
rendered  easy  to  investigate ;  and  the  importance  of  these  conclu- 
sions was  still  more  enhanced  by  Clausius,  when  he  demonstrated 
that  a  slight  alteration  of  Van  der  Waals's  equation  makes  it  also 
represent  the  absorption  or  dissipation  of  heat-energy  which  al- 
ways takes  place  when  a  bodj^  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gase- 
ous state,  or  vice  versa. 

And,  finally,  another  step  in  the  same  direction  was  made  by 
the  French  physicist,  Kaoult.  We  all  know  that  if  some  table- 
salt,  or  saltpeter,  or  some  other  salt,  be  added  to  water,  the  water 
may  be  cooled  below  zero  without  freezing.  Its  freezing  tem- 
perature is  lowered.  Now,  Raoult  studied  the  lowering  of  this 
temperature  caused  in  water  and  other  liquids  by  the  addition  of 
various  amounts  of  various  salts,  and  he  came  to  a  most  remark- 
able result.  It  appeared  that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  dissolved 
salt  may  be,  tlie  freezing  temperature  of  a  solution  will  always 
be  lowered  by  the  same  amount  (nearly  six  tenths  of  a  degree)  if 
we  add  one  molecule  of  the  dissoh'ed  body  to  each  hundred  mole- 
cules of  the  solvent.!  Thus,  again,  a  purely  physical  fact,  sucli 
as  fi'eezing,  ]n'Oves  to  be  dependent  upon  a  purely  chemical  fact — 
the  molecular  weights  of  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved  body  ;  and 
tills  i)]iysical  law  is  so  general  that  it  has  become  a  very  accurate 
means  for  determining  such  cliemical  data  as  molecular  woiglits. 
Chemistry  and  physics  appear  again  so  closely  interwoven  that 
there  is  really  no  means  of  separating  them. 

•  See  the  interesting  diECUi!!>ions  which  took  place  <ipon  this  subject  in  the  Physical  So- 
ciety, in  October  and  Novcml)er  last. 

f  TI1U8,  if  table-salt  be  used,  the  weiRht  of  \U  molecule  (eompan-d  with  a  molecule  of 
liydroi;cn)  is  58i  ;  while  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  water  (dlUo  compared  with  hydropon) 
is  18.  So  that,  if  we  add  I58j  ounces  of  tablesall  to  each  1,800  ounces  of  water,  wo  shidl 
lower  its  freezing  tcmpoiatiire  by  0-fi2°  of  the  ceiitiprade  scale.  The  same  result  will  be 
obtninuil  if  wo  lake  74j  ounces  of  potassium  chloride,  or  101  ounces  of  saltpeter,  to  the 
aanic  amount  of  water. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the  impetus  given 
by  the  discovery  of  these  connections  to  pliysico-chemical   re- 
search altogether.    A  school,  headed  by  Ostwald,  of  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  what  has  been  termed  (not  quite  properly)  the 
physical  theory  of   solutions,  has  grown  up ;   and  this  school, 
while  bringing  out  a  mass  of  important  researches  and  widening 
the  field  of  chemical  investigations,  has  naturally  come  to  con- 
sider itself  as  being  on  the  right  track  for  elaborating  a  complete 
theory  of  the  subject.     Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
the  chemical  reactions  which  undoubtedly  take  place  in  solutions 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  just-mentioned  physical  laws. 
In  reality,  so  long  as  but  small  amounts  of  solids,  or  liquids,  or 
gases  are  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  and  so  long  as  only  such  bodies 
are  brought  into  contact  as  have  no  strong  chemical  affinity  for 
each  other,  the  above  theories  are  quite  correct.     But  as  soon  as 
the  solution  is  rendered  stronger,  or  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved 
body  are  endowed  with  a  mutual  chemical  afifinity,  chemical  reac- 
tions set  in.    Part  of  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  body  disso- 
ciate, and  the  atoms  of  which  they  were  composed,  on  being  set 
free,  combine  with  the  atoms  of  the  solvent.    Chemical  forces, 
much  more  energetic  than  the  physical  forces,  enter  into  play, 
and  most  complicated  chemical  reactions — the  intensity  of  which 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  changes  of  temperature — begin.    To 
deny  them  is  simply  impossible,  although  this  has  been  done  in 
the  excitement  of  polemics.    The  chemical  reactions  which  take 
place  within  the  solutions,  and  especially  the  formation  of  defi- 
nite though  unstable  compounds  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  with 
water,  have  been  rendered  evident  by  so  many  careful  investiga- 
tions of  experienced  chemists,*  that   the  secondary  importance 
given  to  them  by  most  adherents  of  the  physical  theory  would  be 
simply  incomprehensible  were  it  not  for  the  hope  which  they 
cherish  of  ultimately  explaining  all  chemical  processes  by  the 
above-mentioned  molecular  movements.     At  any  rate,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  the  chemical  reactions,  the  followers  of 
the  physical  theory  were  compelled  to  seek  support  in  an  addi- 
tional agency — electricity.     Starting  from  the  familiar  fact  of 
solutions  being  decomposed  by  an  electrical  current,  they  ad- 
mitted that  in  every  solution  part  of  its  molecules  dissociate, 
breaking  up  into  their  component  parts,  which  are  charged  with 
either  positive  or  negative  electricity  (the  name  of  "  ions  "  is  usu- 
ally given  to  those  component  parts).     By  means  of  this  admis- 
sion, they  attempted  to  explain  the  discrepancies  between  observa- 
tion and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  laws, 

*  We  need  only  mention  tbe  names  of  Armstrong,  Etard,  Pickering,  Mendctecff,  and 
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especially  in  the  case  of  water  solutions  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases, 
and  the  stronger  solutions  altogether.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
many  important  relations  between  electrical  conductivity  and 
chemical  action  have  been  brought  out  in  this  way  by  Arrhenius  * 
and  his  followers,  and  many  discrepancies  between  the  laws  of 
Van  "t  Hoff  and  Eaoult  and  the  observed  facts  have  been  ex- 
plained. But  it  is  also  evident  that,  once  a  partial  dissociation  of 
molecules  is  admitted,  the  whole  takes  a  chemical  aspect,  and  ref- 
erence to  such  an  unknown  cause  as  electricity  does  not  simplify 
the  matter.  All  kinds  of  chemical  reactions  take  place  in  solu- 
tions. Some  molecules  of  the  dissolved  body  simply  exchange 
their  atoms  in  succession,  while  maintaining  the  same  grouping 
of  atoms,  and  consequently  the  same  chemical  composition.  In 
other  molecules  the  grouping  only  of  the  same  atoms  is  changed, 
and  we  have  reactions  of  replacement,  or  isomerism.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  new  and  more  or  less  stable  combinations  between  the 
atoms  of  both  solvent  and  dissolved  body  take  place  in  various 
proportions ;  double  decompositions  most  probablj'  occur  as  well ; 
while  the  physical  phenomena  of  sliding  of  undecomposed  parti- 
cles continiie  at  the  same  time — the  physical  movements  of  the 
particles  being  impressed  by,  and  acting  upon,  the  chemical  move- 
ments of  the  atoms  within  the  molecules. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  theory  has  as  yet  succeeded 
in  following  this  multitude  of  movements  and  of  catching  the 
moment  when  the  movements  of  particles  are  transformed  into 
atomic  movements,  and  redistribution ;  and  though  we  may  name 
several  equally  important  works  which  have  been  published  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  twelve  mojiths,  we  can  mention  none 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  subject.f  Let  us  only  add 
that  the  subject  itself  has  been  immensely  widened  of  late  by  the 
wonderful  researches  of  Heycock  and  Neville  on  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  solidification  of  metals,  by  the  addition  of  other 
metals,  and  of  Roberts-Austen  upon  alloys — that  is,  metals  dis- 
solved in  metals — which  behave  very  much  like  all  aqueous  solu- 
tions. However,  a  new  departure  in  this  branch  has  been  made, 
quite  recently,  by  Messrs.  Harold  Picton  and  S.  E.  Liuder.  They 
studied  the  structure  of  solutions  of  sulphide  salts  which  offer  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  whole  series  of  gradations  between  real  so- 
lutions (that  is,  liquids  which  seem  to  consist  of  liquid  particles 
only)  and  such  as  contain  extremely  small  particles  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  suspension.    By  submitting  the  series  to  various  tests,  it 

*  Svenska  Vctenskaps  Acadeniicns  IliUidlinsar,  1S63. 

f  Besides  the  leading  chemical  periodii-ils,  an  excellent  analysis,  by  W.  Nernst,  of  all 
the  chief  woi'k  done  during  the  year  IH'JI,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  solutions,  will 
be  found  in  a  chemical  year-book  which  was  started  this  year  by  Richard  Meyer,  the  Jahr- 
buch  der  Chemic.     Frankfort,  1892. 
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■was  ascertaiued  that  all  tliosc  solutions,  even  tliose  reputed  as 
homogeneous,  contain  infinitely  small  solid  particles,  the  presence 
of  which  is  revealed,  on  Tyndall's  method,  by  a  beam  of  light.  In 
some  of  them  the  particles — all  of  the  same  size  and  performing 
rapid  oscillatory  movements — are  even  seen  under  the  microscope, 
when  magnified  a  thousand  times ;  while  in  antimonium  sulphide 
the  very  formation  of  coarser  agglomerations  out  of  invisible 
particles  can  be  followed  under  the  microscope.  In  short,  the 
authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sharp  limit  be- 
tween a  state  under  which  the  mutual  attractions  between  the 
particles  of  the  solvent  and  the  suspended  particles  of  the  dis- 
solved body  are  very  feeble,  and  a  state  when,  these  aggregations 
becoming  of  a  smaller  size,  the  forces  which  keep  them  in  the 
solution  become  of  a  decidedly  chemical  nature.  A  new  and 
promising  method  is  thus  given. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  rapid  accumulation  of  data  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  solutions  and  the  various  theories  already 
germinating,  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  a  com- 
plete theory  of  these  phenomena  will  be  possible.  Let  us  only 
remark  that  all  the  work  hitherto  done  confirms  more  and  more 
the  idea  which  becomes  more  and  more  popular  among  chemists, 
and  which  Mendeleeff  has  so  well  expressed  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  May,  188!) ;  *  namely,  that  the 
molecules  of  all  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  borrow  their  indi- 
vidualities from  the  characters  of  the  movements  which  the  atoms 
perform  within  the  molecules.  Each  molecule  may  be  considered 
as  a  system,  like  the  systems  of  Saturn  or  Jupiter  with  their  satel- 
lites— each  separate  type  of  such  systems  giving  a  separate  type 
of  molecules,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  molecules  being 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  system  and  its  movements. 
It  may  already  be  foreseen  that  further  progress  in  the  great  in- 
vestigation into  the  mechanical  basis  of  chemical  energy  will  be 
made  in  this  direction. 

II. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  theory  of  evolution  which 
was  especially  laid  stress  upon  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  im- 
possibility of  producing  at  that  time  a  series  of  "intermediate 
links"  to  connect  the  now  existing  animals  and  plants  with  their 
presumed  ancestors  from  former  geological  epochs.  To  meet  the 
objection,  Darwin  had  to  devote  a  special  chapter  in  his  great 
work  to  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  and  to  insist 
both  npon  its  fragmentary  character  and  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  contains.    The  recent  progress  of  both  geology 

♦  An  attempt  to  apply  to  Chemistry  one  of  the  Principles  of  Newton's  Natural  Ph 
losopby,  in  the  Principles  of  Cherais^trv,  vol.  ii,  Appendix  I. 
TOL.    XLI. — 00 
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and  paleontology  renders  such  cxjilanations  almost  suixTfluous. 
Geology,  aided  by  the  deep-sea  expU>ratious,  has  c<jnie  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  mechanism  of  sitliments,  and  it  knows  what 
it  may  expect  to  find  in  tlie  rocky  archives  of  thf  i-artli,  and  what 
it  may  not ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  discovery  of  the  missing 
links  between  past  and  present  has  been  going  t>n  of  late  with 
such  a  rajiidity  as  hasoutstrii<pe<l  the  most  sanguine  expccUitions. 
Our  museums  alreiuly  contain  wliole  series  of  fossil  organisms 
which  almost  step  by  step  illustrate  the  slow  evolution  of  large 
divisions  of  both  animals  and  plants;  our  present  mammals  al- 
ready have  been  connected  by  intermediary  forms  with  many  of 
their  Tertiary  ancestors;  and  tlie  jjaleontologist  cai>  already  trace 
the  pedigree  of  birds,  and  even  mammals,  as  far  back  as  the  liz- 
ards of  the  Secondary  period — not  merely  deducing  it  from  em- 
bryological  data,  Ijut  by  showing  the  real  beings  which  once 
breathed  and  moved  about  upon  earth. 

At  the  same  time  one  point  of  great  moment  for  the  theory  of 
evolution,  and  only  alluded  to  by  Darwin,  has  been  brought  into 
prominence.  The  part  played  by  migrations  in  the  appearance  of 
new  species  has  been  rendered  (juite  obvious.  Thus  we  kni>w  per- 
fectly well  that  the  ancestors  of  our  horse  migrated  over  both 
Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  i>robably  Imck  to  Asia,  and 
that  each  step  in  those  migrations  was  marked  by  the  aiii>arition 
of  some  new  characters  which  are  now  distinctive  of  the  horst^'. 
The  sjime  renmrk  applies  to  the  masto<lons  and  their  descendants, 
the  elejihants;  to  tlie  common  ancestors  of  the  camel  and  the 
llama,  and  to  the  Ungulata  altogether.  It  nmy  be  taken  now  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  evolution  of  new  species  chiefly  took  i)lace 
wlien  the  old  ones  were  comi)elled  to  migrate  to  new  abodes,  and 
t«j  stay  tliere  for  a  time  in  new  conditions  of  climate  and  general 
surroundings.  The  intermediate  forms  have  uoi  been  extermi- 
nated on  the  spot :  and  if  we  want  to  obtain  the  internu'diato  links 
between  two  allied  species,  the  relics  of  which  are  found  in  two 
geological  formations  of  a  given  country,  we  must  ransack  for 
fo.Hsils  all  the  five  continents  upon  which  the  intermediate  links 
have  been  scattered.  Tliis  is  wliy  the  discovery  of  interme«liate 
types  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  since  North  AmericA,  South  AfricA, 
South  America,  New  Zeal.'ind,  and  ]>artly  Asia  In'gan  to  be  thor- 
oughly explon-d  by  i-xperienced  p.-tleontologists. 

Many  of  the  "missing  links"  wore  discovonxl.  as  is  known, 
in  Darwin's  lifetinx*.  Thus,  tlie  firHt  really  bird-like,  feathered 
lizanl,  the  .Irclidtijiti  ri.r,  was  »nnarthi>d  as  early  lus  IM'i;  and 
eight  years  later,  Prof.  O.  C  Marsh  idn«july  divwribed,  from  the 
Upper  Cn'taceous  b(><lH  of  North  America,  two  more  Hzard-birtls. 
one  of  which  (lli s/m  loritix)  musl  have  resembled  our  jiresent  fish- 
eating  divers,  while  the  other  {Ichthyoruin),  providinl  with  power- 
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ful  wings,  had — apart  from  its  teethed  jaws — all  the  appearance 
of  a  bird  of  our  own  time.*  And,  finally,  the  discovery  of  a  large 
ostrich-like  iDird  {Dasornis  Londinensis)  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of 
the  isle  of  Shcpjicy,  and  of  another,  also  big  and  flightless  bird 
{(lasiornis),  in  the  Eocene  of  Meudon,  Rheims,  and  Croydon, 
established  a  further  connection  between  the  bird-like  lizards  of 
the  Triassic  times  and  I'eal  specialized  birds. 

These  last  discoveries  brought  the  series  very  near  to  our  own 
times,  and  they  were  the  more  valuable  as  the  just-mentioned 
(Jasfornis  proved  to  combine  some  of  the  characters  of  both  flying 
birds  and  of  those  which,  like  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary,  and  the 
emu,  do  not  lly ;  while  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  north  India  and 
the  numberless  I'emains  of  the  so-called  moas  of  New  Zealand 
yielded  specimens  of  still  nearer  ancestors  of  our  flightless  birds. 
The  New  Zealand  deposits  of  bones  became  known  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Owen,  on  recei\'ing  (in  1839)  a  broken  but  char- 
acteristic moa  bone,  determined  the  general  characters  of  the 
great  ostrich-like  Dinoniis,  which  inhabited  the  island  quite  re- 
cently, but  is  found  no  more  in  a  living  state.  But  it  is  especially 
of  late  that  the  enormous  accumulations  of  moa  remains  have 
been  explored  in  detail.  Cart-loads  of  those  bones  have  already 
been  shipjied  to  Europe,  and  new  accumulations  continue  to  be 
found — always  with  the  same  astonishing  numbers  of  individuals 
entombed  on  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  Such  a  deposit — one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
kind — has  been  lately  discovered  by  Prof.  H.  O.  Forbes,  near 
Uamaru,  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  In  a  small  hollow 
which  did  not  exceed  twelve  yards  in  width,  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  individuals  were  imbedded  in  solid 
peat,  under  a  siiperficial  layer  of  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Many 
skeletons  lay  quite  undisturbed,  and  in  some  instances  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  which  consisted  of  triturated  grass  and 
small  rounded  and  smooth  quartz  pebbles,  were  found  lying  in 
their  natural  position,  under  the  sternum.  The  bones  of  a  giant 
buzzard,  a  big  extinct  goose,  the  Cape  Barron  goose,  the  kiwi,  and 
so  on,  were  mixed  together  with  bones  and  full  skeletons  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Dinornis,  big  and  small.f  And  again,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  the  New  Zealand  scientists  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  accumulation  of  so  many  various  birds  on  such  a  narrow 
space.    However,  the  most  interesting  part  of  Prof.  Forbes's  dis- 


*  R.  Ljiickkcr's  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Birds  of  the  liritisili  Mufeuni,  London,  1892.  For 
the  gciicrnl  reader  we  can  not  but  higlily  recommend  a  chanuing  book  of  the  same  author, 
Phages  of  Animal  Life,  Past  and  Present,  London,  1892,  wbich  is  a  real  model  of  scientific 
and  popular  literature. 

t  Letter  to  Nature,  March  3,  1892,  vol,  xlv,  p.  416. 
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coveries  is  that  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  finding  among  this 
mass  of  hones  one  bone,  at  least,  which  bears  unmistakable  traces 
of  having  been  connected  with  a  humerus,  the  head  of  which 
must  have  been  as  substantial  as  in  cassowaries.  He  thus  con- 
siders it  proved  that  the  Dinornifhidce,  like  the  kiwis,  descended 
from  birds  which  could  fly.*  The  last  missing  link  is  thus  dis- 
covered, and  the  chief  points  in  the  genealogy  of  birds  are  thus 
already  settled,  while  many  a  gaj?  which  still  remains  will  cer- 
tainly be  filled  up  when  the  rich  materials  recently  excavated  in 
both  Americas  have  been  carefully  examined  by  anatomists. 

The  same  may  be  also  said  in  regard  to  mammals,  if  the  recent 
discoveries  in  North  and  South  America  are  taken  into  account. 
The  earliest  traces  of  mammals  have  been  found,  as  is  known,  in 
the  Triassic  deposits  of  Germany,  Basutoland,  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  North  Carolina ;  and  it  is  also  known,  through  the  previous 
remarkable  works  of  Professors  0.  C.  Marsh  and  H.  F.  Osborn, 
that  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  Wyoming  have  yielded  a  rich  fauna, 
among  which  we  find  the  remote  ancestors  of  various  orders  of 
the  present  mammalia. f  But  the  most  important  finds,  which 
throw  a  new  light  both  on  the  earlier  and  the  subsequent  forms, 
have  been  made  in  that  immense  area  of  lacustrine  beds  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  region  of  the  great  salt  lakes  of  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  from  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
down  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  There,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Eocene  "  Puerco  "  and  "  Wahsatch  "  beds,  as  well  as 
in  the  Eocene  "  Uinta  "  formation,  a  rich  fauna  of  mammals  has 
been  unearthed.  I  All  those  Eocene  mammals  had  something  in 
common  in  their  leading  features,  and  yet  they  offered  a  suificient 
diversity  for  being  considered  as  the  probable  ancestors  of  nearly 
all  orders  of  placental  mammals.  To  mention  their  feet  only, 
they  were  adapted,  in  all  of  them,  for  walking  upon  the  sole,  and 
were  provided  with  five  toes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  of  the  different  genuses  such  divergences  as 
necessarily  ought  to  evolve,  under  certain  conditions — on  the  one 
side,  the  plantigrade  foot  of  the  bears,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
digitigrade  foot  of  the  Ungulata  (horses,  camels,  elephants,  and 
so  on),  who  walk  upon  the  points  of  their  toes ;  and,  again,  among 


*  Nature,  1892,  vol.  xlv,  p.  257. 

f  0.  C.  Mar.sh,  iu  American  Journal  of  Science,  1888  to  1891 ;  H.  F.  Osborn,  The 
Structure  and  Classification  of  Mcsozoic  M.annualia,  in  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ix ;  U.  Ljdeliker,  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  1891. 

J  Cope's  Synopsis  of  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Puerco  Series,  and  W.  Scott  and  H.  F. 
Osborn,  The  Mammalia  of  the  Uinta  Formation,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  new  series,  vol.  xvi.  Parts  II  and  III,  Philadelphia,  1889.  Also  R.  Lydek- 
ker's  paper  In  Nature,  vol.  xliii,  p.  17V  ;  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life. 
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those  latter  it  is  possible  to  find  indications  for  an  evolution  which 
mnst  liave  ended  in  the  appearance  of  two  divisions — the  odd- 
toed  and  the  even-toed  ungulates.  Most  laborious  anatomical  re- 
searches were  required  for  properly  interpreting  these  rich  mate- 
rials. But  the  result  of  the  work  is  that  we  already  know  with 
a  great  approach  to  certitude  the  genealogical  trees  of  most  un- 
gulates ;  we  can  go  back  to  the  ancestors  of  the  ruminants,  the 
cameloides,  the  chevrotains,  the  horses,  and  even  to  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  whole  group  of  imgulates ;  while  the  genealogy 
of  other  large  groups  of  mammalia  has  also  been  worked  out  to 
some  extent. 

The  just-mentioned  discoveries  in  North  America  were  soon 
supjilemented  by  still  more  remarkable  finds  in  South  America, 
which  finds  follow  each  other  with  such  a  rapidity  that  anato- 
mists will  have  to  make  strenuous  efforts  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  paleontological  work.  The  formation  which  D'Orbigny 
described  as  "  formation  guaranienne  "  proved  to  consist  of  marine 
Cretaceous  beds,  covered  by  immense  land  deposits,  which,  like 
the  Laramie  beds  of  North  America,  are  of  an  intermediate  age 
between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  These  last  beds  offer  an  im- 
mense interest,  owing  to  their  mammalian  fossils  (of  much  more 
specified  types  than  those  of  the  Laramie),  which  are  mixed  to- 
gether with  relics  of  gigantic  Dinosaurians,  some  of  the  latter 
attaining  lengths  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirtj'  feet.  As 
to  the  more  recent  deposits  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Pata- 
gonia— partly  Eocene  and  partly  Pliocene — they  are  so  rich  in 
mammals  that  more  than  two  hundred  species,  some  of  them  of 
the  most  extraordinary  types,  have  already  been  described  by  Dr. 
F.  Ameghino,*  Burmeister,  and  Moreno ;  and  every  number  of 
the  Revista  Argentina  brings  some  new  descriptions  of  new  fos- 
sils both  from  the  Argentine  and  Patagonia,  which  is  now  ex- 
plored by  Carl  Amogliino.  There  are  among  them  ungulates 
which,  to  use  Mr.  Lydekkcr's  words,  are  "totally  unlike  any 
found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,"  f  and  which  com- 
bine the  characters  of  both  the  odd-toed  and  the  even-toed  ungu- 
lates. Of  them,  the  Macrauchenia  seems  to  be  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  a  type  which  must  have  been  a  common  ancestor  to  both 
divisions.  Another  huge  mammal,  one  of  the  Toxodonfes,  which 
must  have  equaled  in  size  the  hippopotamus,  also  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  two  groups;  while  in  the  ear- 
lier Tertiaries  there  are  types  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 

*  His  chief  works  are :  Los  mnniffcros  fosilea  de  la  America  del  Pud,  Buenos  Avres, 
1880 ;  Contribucion  al  conociniiento  dc  los  mamifcros  fosiica  dc  la  Repiiblica  Argentina,  2 
part-s,  forming  vol.  vi  of  Actas  de  la  Academia  de  Ciencias  de  Cordoba,  Buenos  Ayres, 
1889;  and  several  papers  in  Revista  Argentina  de  Historia  Natural,  Buenos  Ayres,  1S91. 

t  Nature,  vol.  xlv,  p.  608. 
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prolimiuary  descriptions,  must  have  stood  near  the  source  from 
which  both  ungulates  and  rodents  have  taken  their  origin. 

Very  many  interesting  Edentata  and  rodents  liave  been  met 
with  in  the  same  beds,  but  it  is  the  marsupial  group  which  sur- 
passes all  others  in  interest.  One  carnivorous  animal  of  this 
group  (Proilnjhicinus)  is  almost  identical  with  the  now  existing 
pouched  wolf  (Thylacine)  of  Tasmania;  while  another  fossil 
genus  {Protojrroviverra)  is  quite  akin  to  the  most  characteristic 
carnivorous  marsupial,  the  Tasmanian  Devil.  Although  F.  Ame- 
ghino's  descriptions  are  not  yet  complete,  the  best  authorities  on 
this  subject  in  this  country  and  Germany  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ognize a  purely  Australian  type  in  these  South  American  forms, 
which,  on  the  other  side,  can  safely  be  connected  with  the  group 
of  primitive  carnivors  (Hijcenodon,  Pterodon,  etc.)  which  appeared 
at  a  later  epoch  in  Europe.  Moreover,  tlie  same  beds  contain  fos- 
sil remains  of  primates  (Honnnicidus,  Anthropops,  Homoccnirus, 
Eudiasiatus)  which  seem  to  represent  ancestors  of  all  the  subse- 
quent apes,  but  stand  also  in  connection  with  the  lemurs,  and  also 
with  the  ungulates,  or,  rather,  with  their  Toxodon  ancestors.  They 
seem  to  represent  the  most  ancient  primates  known,  and  indicate 
that  the  first  representatives  of  the  whole  group  must  be  sought 
for  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  Secondary  period.  Finally,  we 
must  mention  the  discovery  of  remains  of  man  which  ai"e  consid- 
ered by  F.  Amoghiuo  as  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  and  Jliocene 
ages.* 

The  "  missing  links  "  are  coming,  as  we  see,  in  such  abundance 
that  it  will  take  several  years  before  anatomists,  in  whose  hands 
this  rich  material  will  now  be  put,  have  disentangled  the  numer- 
ous and  striking  aflinitios  between  so  many  dilTerent  typos  which 
wo  have  brieliy  enumerated.  But  geologists  will  also  have  a 
word  to  say  about  these  discoveries,  which  raise  again  the  very 
great  question  as  to  the  long-since  noticed  allinities  between  the 
faunas  of  all  soutliern  continents  and  the  presumed  previous  con- 
nection between  those  continents.  Apart  from  all  other  consid- 
erations, the  resemblance  between  tlie  fossil  marsupials  of  South 
America  and  tlie  marsuj)ials  now  living  in  Australia  is  so  great 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  admit  that  forms  so  near  to  each  other 
(and  both  so  abnormal)  jniglit  have  developed  independently 
ujjon  two  remtjte  continents.  It  seems  almost  unavoidable  to 
a<lmit  tliat  some  direct  land  connection  has  existed  between 
South  America  and  Australia,  although  all  we  know  about  the 


•  Tlie  Ucvi.ito  Argoiitiiin  t-ontniiis  in  il,i  injuio  fur  December  lost  n  full  (lodcription  of 
tlie  priiiialeH  diHcoverecl  liy  t'liil  .\iiu'):liiiio  in  Hiulli  riilnpniiu.  Tlie  eoniKVtioiiB  wliicli 
tlieiic  foKhilH  itiilii'iitu  liolnccn  iiiiin,  priiiinteii,  uii|;;\ilatei<,  iiiiil  roduiiU  are  of  llic  liiglicut 
intercut. 
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persistence  of  the  chief  outlines  of  the  continents  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  admission.  Dr.  Ihering,  who  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  South  America,  boldly 
concludes  from  his  own  special  researches  that  during  the  Sec- 
ondary period  a  great  continent  extended  from  Chili  and  Pata- 
gonia, through  New  Zealand,  to  Australia,  while  the  connection 
between  Soiith  America  and  North  America  was  broken  during 
both  the  Cretaceous  period  and  a  great  i^art  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch.  The  striking  differences  between  the  faunas  of  both 
Americas,  and  the  identity  of  many  representatives  of  the  fau- 
nas of  South  America  and  South  Africa,  make  him  also  conclude 
that  the  two  latter  continents  were  connected  as  late  as  the  Oligo- 
cene  period.*  R.  Lydekker,  whose  opinion  has  such  a  weight  in 
the  matter,  also  concludes  from  the  many  known  affinities  be- 
tween the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  of  the  four  great  southern  pro- 
longations of  the  continental  mass  of  the  globe  that  they  must 
have  stood  in  a  more  or  less  intimate  connection,  and  have  been 
partially  isolated  from  the  more  northern  lands.!  As  to  F. 
Ameghino,  he  also  recognizes  that,  at  least  during  the  Oligocene 
times.  South  America  was  in  direct  connection  with  the  Old 
World ;  but  he  points  oiit  the  similarity  of  the  mammalian  and 
Dinosaurian  faunas  of  both  Americas,  and  concludes  that  the 
two  continents  must  have  been  connected,  as  well  as  North 
America  with  Europe,  at  an  earlier  epoch. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  now  the  solution  of  this 
complicated  question.  It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  submerged  antarctic  continent  is  not 
improbable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  geographer. 
The  permanence  of  the  continents,  which  is  a  fact,  and  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  the  hypothesis,  must  be  understood  in  a  limited 
sense.  In  the  equatorial  and  the  two  temperate  zones  we  un- 
doubtedly have  huge  continental  masses,  the  great  plateaus  of 
Asia,  both  Americas,  and  Africa,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  have  not  been  submerged  since  the  primary  epoch ;  and 
around  these  backbones  of  the  continents  we  have  huge  masses 
of  land  which  have  not  been  under  the  sea  since  the  end  of  the 
Secondary  period.  But  their  outskirts  have  witnessed  several 
retreats  and  invasions  of  the  ocean,  or  of  its  Secondary  period 
seas.  Moreover,  the  permanence  of  the  continents  does  not  seem 
to  extend  to  the  circumpolar  zones.  When  we  consider  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  great  plateaus  of  East  Asia  and  North  America, 
we  see  that  these  two  great  continents  of  the  Secondary  epoch 

•  Revista  Arpentina  de  Ciencia  N'ntiiral,  Xo.  4  (Sobrc  la  distribuci6n  geogr&fica  de  los 
Crcodontfs,  and  letter  to  F.  Ameghino). 
t  Nature,  1892,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  12. 
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were  narrowing  at  that  time  toward  the  north,  and  that  their  ex- 
tremities were  pointing  toward  some  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  now  the  Boring  Strait,  in  the  same  way  as  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Sonth  Australia  are  now  pointing  toward  the 
south  pole.  The  great  plateau  of  northeast  Asia,  which  has  re- 
mained a  continent  ever  since  the  Devonian  age,  has  so  much  the 
shape  of  South  America  pointing  northeast  that  the  resemblance 
is  simply  striking.*  On  the  other  side,  we  know  that  the  Mio- 
cene flora  discovered  in  Greenland,  Spitzbcrgen,  and  New  Siberia 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  Miocene  continent  where  we  now 
have  but  the  ice-clad  arctic  archipelagos.  So  that  we  must  con- 
clude that,  while  the  central  (temperate  and  equatorial)  parts  of 
the  globe  really  offer  a  certain  permanence  in  the  disposition  and 
general  outlines  of  their  continents,  the  arctic  region  stands  in  a 
different  position.  It  was  under  the  ocean  during  a  large  part  of 
the  Secondary  period,  it  emerged  from  the  ocean  and  was  occu- 
pied by  a  largo  continental  mass  during  the  Tertiary  period ;  and 
now  it  is  again  under  water.  Such  being  the  conditions  of  the 
arctic  region,  we  may  suppose  that  the  same  oscillations  took 
place  in  the  antarctic  region  as  well.  In  such  case,  the  two  cir- 
cumpolar  regions  would  have  been  periodically  invaded  by  the 
ocean  (either  alternately  or  during  geological  epochs  closely  fol- 
lowing each  other),  and  they  would  have  periodically  emerged 
from  the  sea  in  the  .shape  of  continents  more  or  less  indented  by 
gulfs  and  channels.  In  short,  a  certain  stability  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water  in  the  equatorial  and  temperate  zones,  and 
unstability  in  the  circumpolar  regions  (with,  most  probably,  an 
unstable  Mediterranean  belt),  would  perhaps  better  express  the 
observed  facts  than  a  simple  allirmation  of  stability  of  conti- 
nents. If  these  considerations  prove  to  be  correct — and  I  venture 
to  express  them  only  as  a  suggestion  for  iilterior  discussion — then 
the  hypothesis  of  a  former  more  or  less  close  land-connection  be- 
tween the  southern  extremities  of  our  present  continents  would 
not  ajjpear  unlikely,  and  the  striking  similarity  between  the  fau- 
nas of  Patagonia  and  Australia  would  be  easily  accounted  for. 

III. 

Few  branches  of  science  have  develojjod  with  the  .same  rajiidity 
as  bacteriology  during  the  last  few  years.  The  idea  that  infec- 
tious disoascH  are  due  to  some  micro-organisms  invading  tlic  body 
of  the  infected  animal  is  certainly  oM.     II  w.is  vcntilMtcil  many 


•  Potcnniinn'ii  und  Hnlwnirlil'ii  mnp  of  Aoln,  in  Slldor'*  n«nt1  AUm  (No.  BR),  »ho»r» 
thin  iilm|K'  i>f  tlip  iiliilvmi  iH'ttcr  Itiiiii  niiv  oIIht  iiin|i.  For  inoro  ilolniN  wo  my  iimp  in  llip 
OroRrnpliy  of  Kiwt  SilH?rlii,  in  tlic  Mcnmin*  iif  tlic  Itiixsinn  (icoprnpliioal  Swlcly,  l'*7.%,  vol 
r  (l{iii<i*lnn). 
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liundreds  of  years  ago ;  and  it  was  revived  early  in  our  century. 
But  scientific  bacteriology  is  of  quite  recent  creation.  It  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fifties — that  is,  from  Pasteur's  researches  into 
the  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine  and  Virchow's  investigations 
into  cellular  pathology.  Progress  has  been  very  rapid  since. 
We  have  now  numerous  works,  large  and  small,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  description  and  study  of  the  life-history  of  the  microscopic 
organisms  which  occasion  disease ;  and  every  year  brings  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  micro-organism  to  which  some  disease,  or 
groiip  of  diseases,  may  be  attributed.  Cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
gastric  affections  altogether,  malaria,  and  influenza ;  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  and  caucer  ;  diphtheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever ;  rheu- 
matism, anthrax,  small-pox,  rabies,  and  tetanus ;  nay,  even 
the  poison  of  the  cobra  snake,*  have  been  traced  to  separate 
microscopical  beings.  The  photograph  of  each  separate  bacillus 
or  micrococcus  may  be  found  in  the  text-books ;  its  manners  of 
life,  and  very  often  its  modes  of  reproduction,  have  been  carefully 
studied,  both  in  the  animal  body  and  in  artificial  cultures;  so 
also  its  morbid  eiiects  when  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  various 
animals.  True  that  the  general  reader  is  often  amazed  on  learn- 
ing that  such  and  such  a  microbe  which  was  introduced  a  few 
months  ago,  as  the  real  cause  of  influenza  or  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, is  recognized  now  as  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  human 
body,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  said  disease ;  while  a  few 
months  later  the  real  enemy  will  again  be  discovered,  but  will 
have  no  more  success  than  its  predecessor.  Biit  such  ephemeral 
discoveries  are  simply  indicative  of  an  unhappily  general  tend- 
ency among  modern  scientists — that  of  hastening  to  announce 
discoveries,  and  to  attach  one's  name  to  something  new,  before 
the  supposed  discovery  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  searching 
experiment.  The  same  tendency  prevails  in  all  sciences — the 
only  dift'erence  being,  that  the  general  reader  is  seldom  gratified 
by  the  daily  press  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  "  law," 
or  of  a  new  "  type "  of  fossil  mammals,  while  each  discovery 
which  deals  with  disease,  ephemeral  or  not,  enjoys  a  wide  pub- 
licity so  soon  as  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  scientific  periodical. 
The  very  rapidity  with  which  the  would-be  discoveries  of  new 
bacilli  are  reduced  to  their  real  value  only  proves,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  safety  of  the  methods  used  by  bacteriology  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  seeming  and  the  real  causes  of  disease. 

We  may  thus  safely  recognize  that  science  already  knows  a 
great  number  of  micro-organisms  which  are  capable,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  producing  certain  specific  diseases ;  and  we 

*  M.  Calmettc,  in  Archives  de  m^deciae  navale  et  coloniale,  mars,  1892  ;  referred  to  in 
Revue  Scientiiique,  23  avril,  1892. 
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may  note  that  even  those  researchi-s  whicli,at  the  first  sight,  seem 
to  overtlirow  established  facts,  ouly  result  in  a  deeijer  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  their  modifications.  Thus,  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  MM.  Lesage  and  Macaigno,  who  have  finally  succeeded 
in  differentiating  the  typhoidic  bacillus  from  the  Bacterium  coli 
— a  microbe  which  is  constantly  met  with  in  our  intestines,  and 
only  under  certain  conditions  acqiiiros  an  esi)ecial  virulence — are 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  how  further  research  deepens  our 
knowledge  of  microbes;  and  Dr.  Cunningham's  discovery  of  ten 
different  varieties  of  the  choleraic  bacillus*  certainly  will  have 
the  same  effect:  it  will  simply  widen  our  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  assumed  by  cholera. 

Things  stand,  however,  quite  differently  with  the  means  of 
combating  infectious  micro-organisms.  Most  of  the  s]iecifics 
which  once  awakened  so  many  hopes  have  proved  in  the  long  run 
to  be  as  ineffective  against  bacilli  as  the  specifics  periodically  pro- 
j)Osed  by  all<)j)aths  and  homo'dpathsare  powerless  against  the  dis- 
eases themselves.  And  the  more  the  study  of  bacteria  is  advanc- 
ing, the  more  it  is  recognized  that  a  healthy  body  which  is 
capable  of  itself  imtting  a  check  on  the  devi'lo])nient  of  morbid 
micro-organisms  is  the  best  means  of  combating  them  ;  that  sani- 
tary measures  w^hich  prevent  the  very  appearance  of  morbid 
germs  arc  the  surest  means  against  the  jiossibilities  and  the  risks 
of  infection.  But  what  permits  a  healtliy  bodj-  to  resist  its  inva- 
sion by  morbid  organisms  ?  What  gives  several  animals  im- 
munity against  certain  special  diseases  ?  Why  do  rats  resist 
anthra.x,  and  dogs  and  monkeys  resist  the  tuberculosis  of  fowls, 
while  the  same  microbes  are  fatal  to  rabbits  and  guinea-jiigs  ? 
And  how  can  immunity  against  certain  diseases  In-  acquired 
either  l»y  vaccination  or  l)y  i)reviously  having  suffered  the  «ime 
disease  ?  We  know  the  microbes ;  but  what  is  it  that  renders 
them  highly  offensive  in  some  cases,  and  (]uite  inoffensive  in 
some  others  ? 

Several  theories  have  been  constructed  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  immunity  ;  and,  although  none  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  dis]>oIliiig  all  doubts,  it  must  l)o  recognized  that  each  of  them 
accounts  for  at  least  large  groui)s  of  phenomena.  In  fact,  of  the 
two  leading  theories,  one  being  j)urely  biological,  while  the  otlior 
I)ay8  its  chief  attention  to  the  cliemical  asjiccts  of  the  subject, 
they  rather  complemenl  than  contratlict  each  otlier.  The  broad- 
cast and  most  ingenious  of  all  cxjilanations  of  immunity  is  the 
theory,  elaborated  in  18H3  by  Klie  .Metchnikoff,  which  represents 
an  extension  of  tlio  leading  princi))les  of  struggle  for  life  to  the 


•  Hdcntlllc  Metnoini  I)t  ihe  Medical  UIBcon  of  Uic  Arm;  of  India,  Tart  VI ;  aiial,vi(>d  In 
Annalni  <!<•  Mirn>Kni|ililc,  INOS. 
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microscopic  constituents  of  the  animal  body.*  Besides  the  cells 
which  constitute  the  animal  tissues,  there  are  in  the  body  of  man 
and  all  vertebrates  a  niimber  of  free  cells — the  white  corpuscles 
of  blood  and  lymph  and  the  wandering  cells  of  the  tissues — which 
exhibit  all  the  characters  of  real  amoeba*.  Four  different  varie- 
ties of  these  ama-boid  cells,  iisually  known  under  the  general 
name  of  leucocytes,  have  been  described — tlie  distinctions  between 
them  being  chiefly  based  upon  the  shape  and  the  numbers  of  their 
nuclei ;  but  the  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  speck  of  protoplasm 
containing  several  nuclei  which  are  connected  by  filaments  of 
nuclear  substance,  as  well  as  a  little  radiated  sphere  which  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  the  bipartition  of  cells. f 

The  leucocytes  of  both  the  higher  and  the  lowest  animals  have 
all  the  distinctive  features  of  simple  ama-bse.  They  protrude 
pseudopodia,  and  move  about  like  amoebae  (only  the  smaller  ones, 
usually  described  as  lymphocytes,  possessing  this  capacity  to  a 
smaller  extent),  and,  like  amoebte,  they  are  endowed  to  a  high  de- 
gree with  the  capacity  of  ingesting  all  kinds  of  small  granules 
which  they  find  in  their  way,  such  as  grains  of  coloring  matter 
suspended  in  water,  and  various  smaller  micro-organisms.  It  is 
very  easy  to  observe  how  leucocytes  of  the  frog,  the  pigeon,  the 
guinea-pig,  and  so  on,  ingest  bacilli  by  surrounding  them  with 
their  protoplasm ;  and  an  immense  literature,  with  illustrations 
by  photographs  and  correct  drawings,  has  already  been  published 
in  order  to  show  how  various  bacteria  and  micrococci  are  ingested 
by  leucocytes.  In  some  cases  the  thus  ingested  bacilli  are  digesfed 
— that  is,  transformed  into  a  soluble  matter  which  is  assimilated 
by  the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocyte,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  an 
amoeba  digests  a  diatom.  In  other  cases  the  bacteria  are  for  some 
time  kept  alive  within  the  leucocytes,  and  if  the  leucocytes  have 
been  put  into  conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for  themselves 
but  favorable  for  bacteria,  the  latter  develop,  and  are  set  free.  It 
has  also  been  seen  pretty  often  that  some  bacilli  propagate,  by 
means  of  spores,  within  the  leucocytes,  or  that  the  spores  which 
have  been  kept  for  some  time  seemingly  wii:hout  life,  begin  to 
develop  and  give  origin  to  a  new  generation  of  bacilli.  J 


*  See  his  p.iper  Immunity,  in  British  Medical  Journal,  .January  31,  1891.  Also  his  last 
most  attractive  and  profusely  illustrated  work,  Lemons  sur  la  Pathologic  comparde  de  I'ln- 
flammation,  Paris,  1892,  which  can  be  safely  recommended  to  the  general  reader,  notwith- 
standing its  rather  technical  title.  Its  subject  is  the  struggle  for  life  carried  on  within 
organisms  by  the  amieboid  cells  against  the  microbes. 

f  Sec  Recent  Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Jlay,  1892,  p.  758.  The  best  morpho- 
logical description  of  leucocytes  is  to  be  fovmd  in  Ehrlich's  Farbenanalytische  Untersuchung- 
cn  zur  Histologic  umi  Klinik  des  Elutes,  Berlin,  1891,  quoted  by  Metehnikoff. 

I  P.  Xetschajoff,  Uelier  die  Bedeutung  der  Leucocytcn  bci  Infection  der  Organismcn,  in 
Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomie,  1891,  Bd.  exxv,  p.  415. 
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These  are  fat-ts,  perfectly  well  proved,  and  eonfiruu'cl  by  num- 
berless observations  made  upon  both  the  leucocytes  of  higher  ver- 
tfljrati'S  and  the  auKi'boid  cells  of  lower  or^ranisms.  In  fact,  the 
whok-  lirst  part  of  MetclinikolT's  Lt'i,-ons  sur  rinflammatiou  is 
given  to  the  description  of  like  observations  upon  the  ingestion 
and  digestion  of  bacteria  and  other  niicroorganisms,  and  these 
observations  are  so  conclusive  that  we  already  t;ee  growing  a  new 
science — comparative  pathology — which  will  have  to  study  the 
diseases  and  the  means  of  defense  against  disease  in  all  classes  of 
animals.  More  tlian  that.  Not  only  those  Knu-ocytvs  which 
happen  to  be  near  to  a  microbe  introduced  within  the  body,  do 
swallow  it.  It  is  now  certain  that  as?  soon  as  microbes,  or  even 
some  foreign  substance  like  a  splinter  or  coloring  matter,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  the  wandering  white  corjjuscles  of  the 
body  imuK-diately  move  towanl  the  foreign  matter  or  organism, 
as  if  they  were  endoweil  with  a  certain  irritability  or  sensiliility, 
wliich  directs  tiieir  movements.  This  fact  is  so  usual  that  Metch- 
nikotl  is  oven  brought  to  atlvocate  the  idea  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  every  inflammation  is  such  a  gathering  of  leucocytes 
around  the  infected  spot,  in  order  to  destroy,  if  jwssible,  the  cause 
of  infection.  Tlie  defense  of  the  living  body  by  means  of  its 
phagocytes  would  thus  be  a  fundament^il  chanicter  of  all  organ- 
isms, high  aii<l  low,  ac(iuire<l  and  jierfected  during  their  evolution 
under  tlie  necessities  of  struggle  for  life. 

However,  not  all  bacteria  are  ingestetl  by  leucocytes.  Thus, 
the  leucocytes  of  mice  (which  so  easily  .succumb  to  anthnix)  do 
tii>t  swallow  the  anthrax  bacilli ;  and  tiiose  of  pigeons  and  rabbits 
(who  succumb  to  chicken-cholera)  do  not  swallow  the  bacilli  of 
that  special  disea.se.  This  fact  has.  however,  nothing  very  as- 
tonishing in  it,  as  it  has  its  analogy  in  tlie  life  of  the  lowest 
organisms.  Thus  it  has  been  proved  that  the  plasnuKlium  of  the 
slime-fungi,  or  .V//rr/oc(»(i  (it  occurs  as  a  gelatinous  mass  <>n  the 
surface  of  triK'sl,  which  consists  of  numberiess  nucleated  amo*. 
buhl',  an<l  creejjs  by  itself  over  the  bark  of  the  trees,  most  tlis- 
tinctly  displays  a  c>rtain  (ii)tion  in  choosing  the  direction  of  Ws 
moveinentH.  If  cauterized  at  some  sjiot  of  the  part  which  nioviw 
foremost,  it  changes  the  directicm  of  its  motion,  and  leaves  the 
cauterizi-jl  spot  behind.  A  decoction  of  dead  li>aves  attracts  it, 
wliile  a  solution  of  sugar  or  salt  repels  it.*  The  same  is  known 
of  isolated  anio-ba-.  So  also  the  leucocytes  imnnMliately  attnck 
and  ingest  some  microbes,  living  or  dead,  but  avoid  some  others, 
and  various  kinds  of  leucwytes  behave  in  various  ways.  The 
mon<»-nuclear  leucocytes  of  man  seem  loath  to  attack  the  bacilli 
.if  I  rv  >.!i..  li^    uMl..  ii,,.  iiiii.>  "i'v  i.'.i-  ..>..--  .11^, .lay  no  such  ro- 


*  MrlclmlkolT  •  I^t^hw  >iir  I'liilliininiiiUiin,  |)|i.  XN  H  wy. 
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luctance.  Altogether,  some  substances  exercise  upon  leucocytes 
a  decidedly  attractive  power,  while  other  substances  repulse 
them. 

As  to  what  happens  with  microbes  which  have  been  ingested 
by  leucocytes,  the  result  may  be  very  diilerent  in  various  condi- 
tions. The  red  corpuscles  of  blood,  when  ingested  by  leucocytes, 
are  digested ;  globules  of  pus  and  fragments  of  muscular  tissue 
also  are  digested  by  means  of  a  special  ferment  (discovered  in  1890 
by  Rosbach).  And  the  same  happens  with  microbes  if  the  leu- 
cocytes of  the  organism  are  healthy  and  the  animal  is  refractory 
to  a  given  disease,  either  from  natural  causes  or  in  consequence 
of  vaccination.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  are  undoubtedly  destroyed 
by  the  leiicocytes  of  the  dog,  as  well  as  by  those  of  such  rabbits 
as  have  been  vaccinated  against  anthrax.  If  the  leucocytes  are 
healthy,  they  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  which  they 
have  ingested ;  but  they  maintain  this  power  so  long  only  as  they 
are  healthy ;  because,  if  the  animal  has  been  submitted  to  cold 
(or  to  heat  in  the  case  of  a  frog),  or  if  it  has  been  narcotized,*  it 
loses  its  immunity.  Moreover,  the  very  affluence  of  phagocytes 
to  an  infected  place  may  be  accelerated  through  nervous  action, 
or  slackened  by  various  narcotics. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  was  quite  natural  to  explain  them,  as 
Metchnikoff  did,  by  maintaining  that  the  phagocytes  are  the  natu- 
ral means  of  defense  of  organisms  against  infectious  disease.  The 
very  necessities  of  struggle  for  life  have  evolved  this  capacity  of 
the  organisms  of  protecting  themselves  by  sending  armies  of  pha- 
gocytes to  the  spots  attacked  by  noxious  micro-organisms.  The 
struggle  may  evidently  end  in  either  the  defeat  of  the  phagocytes, 
in  which  case  disease  follows,  or  the  defeat  of  the  microbes,  which 
is  followed  by  recovery ;  or,  the  result  may  be  an  intermediate 
state  of  no  decisive  victory  on  each  side,  as  is  the  case  in  various 
chronic  diseases,  f 

As  to  the  force  which  attracts  the  leucocytes  toward  the  mi- 
crobes, it  is  already  indicated  by  the  extensive  researches  of  the 
other  school,  which  has  devoted  its  chief  attention  to  the  chemi- 
cal aspects  of  infection.     It  may  be,  as  it  is  maintained  by  Mas- 


*  E.  Klein  and  C.  F.  Coxwell  in  Centralblatt  fiir  Bacteriologie  und  Parasitenkunde,  1892, 
Bd.  xi,  p.  4G4. 

f  Besides  the  powers  of  inge.sting  and  destroying  noxious  granules,  the  leucocytes  also 
contril)ute  to  the  defense  of  the  body  by  forming  capsules  around  the  granules,  as  well  as 
by  carrying  them  out  of  the  organism  through  the  skin.  Tran.'^piration  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  the  latter  case.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Dunham's  observations  on  the  Wandering  Cells  of 
Echinodenns  and  the  Excretory  Processes  in  llarine  Polyzoa  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science,  December,  1891),  and  Brunner's  researches  on  transpiration  (Berliner 
klinische  Wochenschrift,  January  23,  1892),  are  especially  worthy  of  note  under  this  bead- 
ing. 
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sart,  Bordet,  and  Gabrichevsky,  that  the  leucocytes  are  attracted 
by  the  chemical  poisons  secreted  by  the  micro-organisms ;  or  the 
protein  of  the  bacterial  cells  themselves  may  bring  them  on  the 
spot,  as  is  maintained  by  Buchnei',  wlio  also  has  conclusive  ex- 
l)eriments  in  favor  of  his  theory.  Only  further  research  will  be 
able  to  decide  which  of  these  views  is  correct,  and  to  what  extent. 
But  under  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  question  can  not  be 
answered  with  certainty — the  more  so  as  Behring,  Kitasato,  Buch- 
ner,  Emmerich,  Vaillard,  Tizzani,  Cattani,  Ch.  Richet,  and  many 
others  have  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the 
immunity  of  animals  depends  u})on  some  ferment-like  albumin- 
ous substance  contained  in  the  serum  of  their  blood.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  by  Koch,  Buchuer,  E.  H.  Hankin,* 
and  many  others  to  come  to  some  more  definite  knowledge  of  these 
"  defensive  proteins,"  which  are  known  in  science  under  the  names 
of  "  alexines,"  "  sozius,"  "  phylaxins,"  and  so  on.  But  it  will  prob- 
ably take  some  time  before  our  notions  about  these  substances 
take  a  definite  form.  One  thing  seems,  however,  to  become  more 
and  more  certain — namely,  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  immune 
or  vaccinated  animals,  although  in  many  cases  it  does  not  destroy 
the  microbes  themselves,  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  a  vaccinating 
power.  This  fact  is  settled  beyond  doubt ;  it  is  continually  con- 
firmed by  fresh  experiments ;  and  it  is  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  biological  theory  as  well.  As  to  its  explanation,  it  may 
be  sought  for  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Metchnikoflf — namely, 
that  the  serum,  though  not  destroying  the  microbes  themselves, 
destroys  the  poisonous  substances  wliicli  thej'  are  developing  in 
the  organism.  In  such  case,  organisms  would  be  endowed  with 
two  means  of  defense  instead  of  one ;  the  two  theories  would 
naturally  comjilete  each  other;  and,  may  be,  in  some  not  very 
distant  future  they  would  enable  man  to  combat  with  success 
some  of  the  worst  microscopic  enemies  of  the  human  race. — 
Nineieenih  Centnnj. 


A  orBiotTs  illustrnfion  of  tlic  indirect  influonco  of  tlio  eiivironmenf  on  liiiinan 
character  in  pivcn  in  Mr.  trroswoll's  (ioogr!ii)hy  of  Sontli  .Xfrioii,  wliore  it  is  ob- 
Hervcd  tluit  tlio  indigenous  woods  of  the  country  do  not  sconi  ospeoiiilly  adapted 
for  boat  and  Hhip  building.  Tlio  dearth  of  good  ship-tiinhyr  must  ixirlly  account 
for  the  complete  degcnenicy  of  llie  Dutch  cohmists  nt  tlie  t'lipe  lis  11  seafaring  peo- 
j)le.  With  no  good  harbors  at  Imiul,  willi  no  niivig.dile  rivers,  and  no  ship-timber 
for  spars  or  musts,  the  change  in  tlicir  chiiractcr  and  traditions  as  n  maritime  and 
fishing  folk  to  a  nomadic,  pastoral,  und  contiiuiitMl  ]>eopU',  might  almost  have 
been  coi^octurod  from  the  beginning.  At  the  present  time  the  up-conntry  Boer 
)ioH  oxtronicly  vagiio  ideaa  of  the  ocoon  and  of  all  things. 

♦  Sec  the  report*  of  the  last  Hygienic  Congress  held  in  London,  In  Soptcmbcr,  1(*»1. 
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WARMING  AND   VENTILATING  OF  DWELLINGS. 

THE  best  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  warm  walls 
and  cold  air  is  undoubtedly  the  house  which  M.  Somesco, 
civil  engineer,  lias  built  for  himself  at  Creil.  We  were  fortunate 
in  visiting  M.  Somesco  on  a  day  when  a  strong  northeasterly 
gale  was  blowing.  Wind  creates  greater  difficulties  than  cold  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  we  had  both  wind  and  cold.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  M.  Somesco's  house  is  built  on  marsh  land.  On  both 
sides  of  the  house  there  is  a  river,  and  but  for  the  construction  of 
embankments  flood  would  constantly  occur  in  this  spot.  It  was 
necessary  to  dig  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor  to  find 
a  foundation.  As  much  masonry  had  to  be  placed  under  the 
house  to  form  a  foundation  as  would  have  sufficed  to  build  it. 
The  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  house  stands,  was  also 
artificial.  Nor  is  there  any  shelter  from  the  winds.  The  house 
stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  what  is  now  a  garden,  but  which 
used  to  be  a  dismal  swamp.  The  system  of  warming  and  of 
ventilation  has  therefore  been  tested  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  In  shape  M.  Somesco's  house  is  square,  measur- 
ing twelve  metres.  It  has  cellars,  two  floors,  and  above  these 
under  the  roof  a  large  sort  of  hall  which  serves  as  a  billiard- 
room.  The  hollowed  walls  are  fifty-five  centimetres  thick.  The 
external  wall  is  twenty -two  centimetres  and  the  inner  wall  eleven 
centimetres,  so  that  there  is  an  intervening  space  between  the 
walls  of  twenty  to  twenty-two  centimetres.  These  walls  are  made 
with  porous  bricks,  but  in  the  basement  the  walls  are  massive. 
The  house  is  like  one  box  inside  another  box,  with  a  space  of  four 
to  five  inches  between  the  two  boxes. 

Outside,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  there  is  an  ordinary  coal- 
furnace.  The  smoke  and  heat  from  this  furnace  pass  into  a 
chamber  built  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  measuring  about  six 
feet  in  length  and  not  quite  two  feet  square.  From  this  heat- 
chamber  and  going  all  round  the  outer  walls  of  the  cellar  there 
is  an  inclosed  passage.  Suspended  in  the  center  of  this  passage 
and  also  going  the  whole  way  round  the  house  is  a  metallic  flue 
of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  (thirty-five  centimetres  internal 
and  thirty-seven  centimetres  external  diameter).  This  serves  as 
a  chimney  and  draws  off  the  smoke  and  the  heat  from  the  furnace 
and  heat-chamber,  traveling  horizontally  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  house ;  and  then,  when  it  is  nearly  back  to  the  furnace,  the 
flue  opens  into  a  chimney ;  the  smoke  and  what  heat  remains  go 
up  vertically  to  the  roof.  In  other  words,  the  basement  of  the 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  closed  passage,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  suspended  the  flue  or  chimney  from  the  furnace,  and 
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this  flue  serves  to  warm  tlie  air  in  tliis  passage.  To  keep  the 
cellar  cool  and  to  retain  the  heat  that  goes  round  the  cellar, 
the  wall  of  this  passage  is  covered  over  with  "  sluck  wool "  or 
"  silicate  cotton,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  considered  a 
better  non-conductor  than  asbestos.  All  round  the  house  com- 
municating with  this  hot-air  passage  there  are  inlets  of  fresh  air 
from  the  garden,  which  measure  eighty  by  fifty  centimetres  and 
are  protected  by  metallic  gauze  or  webbing.  If  the  wind  is  very 
violent,  a  coarse  canvas  may  be  hung  in  front  of  these  air  inlets 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  house.  There  are  ten  such  inlets, 
the  fresh  air  being  delivered,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sectional 
drawing  A  B,  below  the  hot-air  flue.  The  pipe  or  flue  rests  on 
iron  bars  and  on  a  socket  that  jsermits  the  easy  dilatation  and 


Plate  Ko.  1. 


A    w_» 


]'lan  of  Ground-fi.ook  of  M.  Somksco's  House  at  Crf.il,  Oise,  France. 

The  (lotted  lines  indicate  the  wiirininfr  flue  passing;  down  tlie  center  of  the  liot-nir  pas9n(re  in 
the  liusenicnt  of  the  Louse.  The  plan  f.'ivcs  the  walls  underneath  the  windows  and  indi- 
cates the  space  for  hot  air  hetweeti  the  outer  and  inner  wall.  C  C  C,  the  arrows  show  the 
Iiot-air  space  liclwcen  the  walls.  C  I),  the  door  from  the  (rarrlen  into  the  basement.  B  D, 
the  hack  door.  F  I),  the  front  door.  1)  U  1),  tlie  di>or  from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  draw- 
in;i-roo[n.  F,  the  furnace  lit  in  the  garden  outside  the  house.  The  arrows  from  the  fur- 
nace indicate  how  the  smoke  and  liot  air  pass  horizontally  round  the  house  till  they  reach 
C  II,  where  a  ehimncy  carries  the  smoke  vertically  up  to  the  roof.  TPPP,  apertures 
through  wliieli  lirushcs  may  bo  passed  from  the  garden  into  the  smoke-flue  to  clean  away 
the  soot.     W  W  \V  W,  jiosition  of  the  windows. 
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Plate  No.  Z. 


SECTrON 


AT    A-B 


SECTION 


AT  C-X> 


Plan  of  Basement  of  M.  Sojiesco's  House  at  Creil,  Oise,  Fbakce. 

Section  A-B,  showing  inlet  of  air  into  the  basement  passage  where  the  air  Ls  warmed.  6  L, 
the  pround  level  of  the  garden.  C  L,  the  ground  level  of  the  basement  or  cellar.  GE.  F., 
the  parlor  tloor,  or  fii'st  floor  of  the  house.  Tiie  inlet  of  air  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  is 
below  the  smoke-flue,  which  is  suspended  in  the  center  of  the  passage,  so  as  to  warm  the 
air  in  this  passage. — Section  C-U.  G.  E.  shows  the  outlet  of  the  air  above  the  smoke- 
flue.  The  air  warmed  by  contact  with  this  flue  passes  upward  in  the  intervening  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  house,  eo  as  to  warm  the  entire  substance  of  the 
walls. 

contraction  of  the  iron  with  which  it  is  made.  The  drawing  C  D 
shows  how  the  air  warmed  in  this  passage  ascends  into  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  house.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
openings  into  the  hollow  of  the  wall  all  round  the  house. 

The  temperature  in  the  hot-air  passage  varies  from  114°  to 
122°  Fahr.  This  suffices  to  bring  up  the  temperature  of  the  inner 
wall  on  the  ground-floor  fi'om  80°  to  02°  Fahr.  The  temperature 
of  the  inner  wall  decreases  by  about  one  degree  centigrade  per 
metre  of  height.  Thus,  if  the  wall  on  the  ground-floor  level  is 
at  .35°,  it  will  be  33°  C.  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  which  is 
three  metres  higher  up.  The  hot  air  that  travels  up  the  hollow 
of  the  walls  comes  out  in  the  large  attic  under  the  roof  of  the 
house.  If  this  air  is  warmed  to  from  114°  to  122°  Fahr.  when  it 
enters  the  space  between  the  walls  it  will  have  fallen  to  about 
104°  Fahr.  as  it  emerges  from  the  wall  into  the  attic.  From  this 
attic  the  hot  air  filters  into  the  open  through  the  porosity  of  the 
roof  and  by  the  various  openings,  chinks,  etc. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  dei^ends  upon  the 
porosity  of  the  walls.  Every  precaution  is  taken  not  to  interfere 
with  this  porosity.  There  is  no  plaster-work  put  on  the  walls, 
and  there  is  no  paint  or  pajier.  A  light  wooden  frame  is  nailed 
on  to  the  walls,  and  from  this  tapestry — that  is,  a  tissue,  as  far  as 
possible  a  woolen  tissue — is  suspended  and  replaces  paper.  Some 
hangings  of  this  description  can  be  obtained  that  are  hardly  any 
dearer  than  good  paper,  and  though  for  artistic  purposes  expen- 
sive woolens  ai-e  employed,  the  expense  in  the  long  run  is  not 
gi'eat,  for  the  cloth  lasts  an  indefinite  time,  and,  unlike  paper,  can 
be  taken  down  and  cleaned.    It  also  contributes  very  materially 
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to  maintain  tlie  warmth  of  the  walls.  M.  Somcsco  has  now  lived 
in  this  houso  for  some  years.  WitlitJut  the  aid  of  fires,  when  the 
windows  were  shut,  ho  has  never  known  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  fall  below  5i°  Fahr.,  and  this  during  the  hardest  frost.  If 
the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open  the  temperature  indoors 
would  not  fall  below  J'j"  Fahr.  in  spite  of  the  frost.  The  air  com- 
ing through  the  windows  is  absolutely  cold  and  frosty,  but  the 
thermometer  rises  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  walls.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  each  room,  though  fires  are 
very  rarely  lighted.  When,  however,  it  is  very  cold  weather  and 
the  windows  have  been  o])('n  for  a  long  time,  then  it  is  exi)edient 
to  light  a  fire  for  an  hour  or  so.  As  there  is  no  loss  of  heat 
through  the  coldness  of  the  walls,  the  room  is  warmed  in  a  very 
short  time.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  drawing-room  windows 
had  been  open  for  two  hours,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  cold  a 
fire  was  lighted,  but  soon  the  fire  was  let  out,  the  room  wjis  too 
warm,  the  thermometer  marking  78°  Fahr.  We  left  the  drawing- 
room  for  some  time.  We  opened  the  front  door  leading  to  the 
garden,  and  the  drawing-room  door,  which  was  from  four  to  five 
feet  from  the  front  door.  Thus  the  fresh  air  from  the  garden  blew 
freely  into  the  drawing-room.  Yet,  and  though  there  was  now 
no  fire,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  walls  was  such  that  the 
thermometer  marked  Ofj"  Fahr.  In  the  garden  the  temi)craturo 
was  below  M"  Fahr.,  and  a  strong  northeasterly  gale  was  blowing. 
Thus  we  were  while  indoors  breathing  cold,  pure  air  fr<jm  the 
garden. 

Wo  have  seen  that  M.  Somesco's  house  was  built  on  a  swamp; 
and  yet  the  princii)al,  if  not  the  only,  inconvenience  from  which 
ho  has  sufi'ered  is  extreme  dryness.  We  visittnl  other  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  and  found  the  walls  stained  by  the  dam]>  to  a 
height  of  si.x  or  seven  feet;  some  of  M.  Somesco's  furniture  and 
other  objects  were  spoiled  bocau.so  the  wood  had  split  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extreme  dryness.  To  counteract  this  inconvenience*, 
Jl.  Somesco  has  bi-en  ol)liged  to  place  a  largo  number  of  ])lants  in 
dilferent  parts  of  the  house,  a  measure  which,  howcvtr,  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  heat  and  ilrynoss  thus  secured  cost  M.  Sonusco  ten  tons  of 
English  household  coids  per  annum.  His  hou.se  has  fourteen 
rooms,  and  ton  persons  could  live  comfortaibly  in  it.  The  cost 
Would  then  be  one  ton  of  <<)al  jier  head  jier  annum.  Hul  then  it 
must  1)11  noticed  lliat  the  furnace  luid  llie  8y^t<>m  of  warming  tho 
])aKKUgo  round  tho  basomont  of  tho  house  are  somewhat  n>ughly 
contrived,  and  th.it  morn  I'cononiical  methods  of  obtaining  tho 
necessary  heat  could  bo  t'asily  <le vised.  Then  it  nuist  also  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  warming  one  room  or  a  portion 
of   a    room,  but    that    the   entire  house  is  equally   warmed,  and 
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warmed  to  such  an  extent  that  doors  and  windows  are  constantly- 
opened,  and  tliis  in  spite  of  the  exceptionally  cold  and  damp  na- 
ture of  the  surrounding  soil  and  the  exposed  position  the  house 
occupies. 

Over  and  above  all  these  considerations  M.  Somesco  maintains 
he  has  realized  the  ideal  that  a  dwelling  should  be  like  our  clothes, 
only  not  portable,  but  permeable.  It  should  be  warm,  because  it 
should  be  made  of  materials  that  are  bad  conductors  of  heat. 
Indoors  we  should  possess  means  of  counteracting  the  chilling 
effect  of  the  outer  air.  We  ought  to  live  indoors  as  we  live  out 
of  doors,  and  we  should  consider  our  house  merely  as  if  it  were  an 
extra  great-coat.  The  coat,  if  porous,  will  be  warm  and  healthy. 
One  of  the  reasons,  he  says,  why  we  are  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable 
when  it  rains  is  that  the  rain  blocks  up  the  porosity  of  the  walls, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  windward  side.  As  for  microbes,  M.  Somes- 
co proudly  pointed  to  the  artistic  drapery  which  covered  the  bare 
bricks  of  his  porous  walls.  "  These  are,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  mi- 
crobe traps.  If  I  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  injurious 
microbes  have  been  introduced  into  my  house,  I  know  pretty  well 
where  to  find  them.  It  would  take  but  little  time  or  trouble  to 
unhook  all  this  drapery,  to  put  it  into  the  disinfecting  stove,  and 
there  superheated  steam  under  pressure,  without  injuring  the 
cloth,  would  assuredly  kill  the  microbes.  Even  without  these 
artificial  methods  of  purification,  if  the  walls  were  porous,  oxygen 
would  go  wherever  the  microbe  went,  and  Nature  would  effect  its 
own  cure."  How  far  a  porous  wall  can  filter  and  purify  air,  as 
earth  filters  and  purifies  sewage,  is  a  matter  which  has  not  yet 
been  investigated.  He  is  of  opinion  that  if  we  leave  our  walls 
alone,  and  do  not  block  them  up  with  paint  and  paper,  we  have 
for  ordinary  house  walls  in  ordinary  weather  two  cubic  feet  of 
air  going  through  every  square  foot  of  wall  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  this  is  probably  enough  to  insure  the  sufficient  oxida- 
tion, if  it  goes  on  at  all,  of  the  materials  of  which  the  wall  is 
made.  Further,  the  porosity  of  the  walls  must  also  materially 
assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  room  which  they  surround.  It 
was  M.  Somesco's  delight  to  think  that  even  when  the  doors  and 
windows  of  his  house  were  shut  the  pure  air  of  his  garden  was 
blown  upon  him  through  the  porous  walls. 

M.  Somesco's  house  can,  of  course,  only  be  taken  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  principles  of  which  it  is  a  practical  application  have 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  public.  Already  a  private  house  is 
in  the  course  of  construction  at  Beaiivais  built  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  they  are  also  to  be  applied  to  the  military  hospital  at 
Madrid.  To  sum  up  these  new  theories  and  methods,  the  teach- 
ings of  M.  Trelat,  the  practical  experiments  of  M.  Somesco,  sug- 
gest that  the  natural  porosity  of  our  walls,  especially  the  outer 
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walls,  shuiiUl  not  bo  destroviHl.  These  walls  should  be  decoraUHl. 
uot  with  pajwr  and  paint,  but  with  porous,  non-conducting  sub- 
stjincos,  such  as  woolen  tlrai>ery.  The  outer  walls  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  inner  surface  should  be  hoUowL-d  throughout,  thus 
constituting  a  double  wall,  with  a  space  of  about  four  inches  be- 
tween the  two  walls.  A  heating  contrivance  <>f  wliatever  desc-rip- 
tion  may  be  found  most  expedient  or  eeonoinieal  sh<.>uld  be  iiljice<l 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  A  warm-air  chamber  or  shaft  trav- 
eling round  the  ba.se  of  the  outer  walls  .should  supjily  to  tlie  hi>llow 
in  the  walls  air  Uikou  from  the  outside  and  w.irnuil  at  the  j>oint 
of  admission  into  the  wall  to  a  temperature  of  from  Kh.!"  to  Vbf 
Fahr.  This  should  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  inner  wall  at 
from  80°  to  1)0°  Fahr.  Then,  he  considers,  the  walls  will  ratliate 
sufficient  heat  tlirough  the  rooms  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
stantly open  the  doors  and  windows,  and  to  lircathe  cold,  fresh, 
outer  air  without  inconvenience.  As  a  rule,  fin-s  will  be  unneces- 
sary, ilampness  will  be  completely  banished  from  the  house,  and 
to  maintain  some  moisture  in  the  air  it  would,  hi-  thinks,  Ik?  expe- 
dient to  decorate  the  house  with  numerous  evorgn-en  plant^s.  The 
inhabitants  should  tlicn  be  aide  to  benefit  by  unlimited  ventila- 
tion, and  could  breiitho  i)ure,  cold,  and  fresh  air  coming  u]>ou 
them  directly  from  the  outside. — lifjxirl  of  IIk  lyomhm  lAincfi 
Sa  n  if(i  ry  Com  in  issiuti. 


TiiK  a'lilrowt  of  T.  BaUIwio  Spcnco,  Prewdenl  of  tJio  Kiolofncnl  Soclion  of  thr 
.\UKtruliHn  AHso<-iati(in,  dciilt  nitli  tlie  frcoh-wntcr  and  tcrreslrinl  fnuiia  of  T*«- 
iimniii,  ittid  tliv  intrtidiiclion  uf  tlio  |iri-iM.-nt  aiiiiiialK  of  AiicIrHlin  mid  the  wav  tLrir 
dctici'iKliiiitt  liiid  iK'riiriii'  di^tiilitili-d.  The  (itnitljioUN  liirdK — tbo  <>hlrirhe»,  rmuft, 
('•hMtwnrifh,  iiihI  ki»iii — wi-rr,  witli  llic  i'X('v|itioii  of  (lu<  African  oMrirh,  which 
rnn);t.-<l  into  Arahiii,  rontincd  to  tho  iioutliorn  luiiiinphero.  wliili-  lliey  were  »up- 
|iuM<d  to  haw  iirif{inBti'<l  in  tlio  norlhi-rn  h<.-n)ii>|ihrrr  nnd  migrated  KiDthward. 
lint  liy  thin  h^itotlicfiii  there  were  Kront  diinrnlliex  in  explainiuR  how  the  >trullii- 
OUR  liirdH  reachiKl  AiiHtrulia  and  New  /t'ldnnd  witlioiit  Xh-'iuh  acci>iii|>inied  l>v  pla- 
centjd  iiiuiiimihIii.  AUo,  IIic  mriithioiiit  liirdn  of  New  Xealnnd.  inclinliii):  the  lat«-lT 
exiinnt  ni<ini>,  were  Mnnller,  and  ni-ide  n  nearer  appronrh  to  the  (l>iii)t  hirdii,  from 
wliicli  the  RtruthioiiH  bird*  were  deKoendo<l,  (hnn  did  anv  of  ihu  uther*,  and  thty 
vhouUI  expect  to  And  the  leni>t  altered  fonn*  near  the  plaro  of  origin.  Tlio  lina- 
muk  of  Central  and  South  .\merii-n,  although  (tTinff  hinlis  rencroblcd  the  New  Zea- 
land iilriilhioiin  hinla  in  nevernl  pntlirnlarn ;  and  a*  a  former  oonneelion  l>ptw<«en 
New  Zeahind  nnd  South  Americii  »  an  ohown  l>\  the  plnnlo.  the  frofr^.  and  the  land 
khell*,  il  KPcmcil  mure  pr<dial>Io  that  the  utriilhioun  hinlii  of  AumralBkia  oritHnaleJ 
Id  the  neiKhh<>rhoo<l  of  New  Zealand  from  ll;in){  liinl*  relato<l  to  the  tinaiiiu*,  and 
that  thejr  aprend  Ihenre  Into  AuMralia  ami  New  (luinca,  rather  than  that  they 
aliouhl  bare  mifrrated  noulbwanl  from  A*ia.  I'ridiablv  the  ontrirhot  of  Africa  and 
Hotilh  Ainerlra  have  a  different   line  nf  di  ■■  the  »lnitbii>ii«  l.inl*  of  Au»- 

Iralnnin,  ami  iiil)(ht  ha%e  orit^inated  from     '  ,    hirdt  in  the  uorlliern  benii- 

•phere. 
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SKETCH  OF  ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

WHILE  lie  was  industrious  and  versatile  as  an  original  in- 
vestigator. Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  was  best  known  as  a 
successful,  instructive,  and  entertaining  lecti;rer  on  subjects  of 
science,  especially  of  geology  and  evolution,  and  as  the  author  of 
numerous  books  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  households 
of  our  country,  describing  in  a  style  interesting  and  comprehen- 
sible to  all  the  latest  results  of  research  and  of  his  own  labors  in 
those  fields. 

Alexander  Winchell  was  born  in  Northeast,  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  December  31, 1824,  and  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Febru- 
ary 19, 1891.  His  family  were  in  moderately  comfortable  circum- 
stances. His  father  and  mother  had  been  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town.  He  showed  a  taste  for  mathematics  at  an 
early  age,  which  was  illustrated  by  his  having  completed  the  first 
part  of  Emerson's  arithmetic  and  his  reciting  the  entire  multipli- 
cation table  without  mistake  on  the  day  he  was  seven  years  old. 
When  a  little  more  than  ten  years  old  he  had  completed  Willett's 
arithmetic,  and  had  transcribed  all  the  definitions,  rules,  prob- 
lems, and  full  solutions  in  a  manuscript  book.  He  attended  the 
Stockbridge  Academy  and  the  village  school.  It  had  been  in- 
tended that  he  should  study  medicine,  but  on  his  expressing,  when 
sixteen  years  old,  a  desire  to  teach,  his  father  engaged  a  district 
school  in  which  he  taught  during  the  winter  of  1840  and  1841. 
As  by-pursuits  he  collected  and  solved  arithmetical  problems,  and 
began  the  practices,  which  he  never  discontinued,  of  recording 
the  results  of  his  reading  and  study,  and  keeping  a  diary  and  a 
strict  account  of  expenditures.  He  continued  his  mathematical 
studies,  soon  acquired  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  preparation  needed 
to  fit  him  to  become  a  doctor,  became  more  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teacher,  and  had  "  his  imagination  fired  "  by  the  study 
of  astronomy.  In  1843  he  became  assistant  in  Amenia  Seminary, 
where  he  had  attended  for  a  year  as  a  student.  Having  entered 
Wcsleyan  University  in  1844  as  a  sophomore,  "he  encountered 
with  indignation,"  says  his  editorial  biographer  in  the  American 
Geologist,  "the  first  check  in  his  educational  ardor  and  siiccess  in 
a  rigorous '  marking  system,'  which  at  that  time  laid  special  stress 
on  the  literal  reproduction  of  the  words  of  the  text-books." 
Though  ambitious  for  honors,  he  refused  to  compete  for  them 
under  those  conditions.  Having  been  graduated  in  1847,  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  natural  science  in  Pennington  Male  Semi- 
nary, New  Jersey, "  when  he  entered  with  irrepressible  zeal  and 
delight  upon  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  vicinity.  The  Morse 
telegraph  having  just  come  into  operation,  he  attempted  with  sue- 
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cess,  (iiul  witli  110  siK'ciul  knowlc<l;L;i'  beyoud  llio  fundainental 
priiu-ipli's,  tlio  production  of  u  working  instrument,  which  he  ex- 
hibiteil  at  a  pnlilic  lecture. 

His  ambition  wjis  now  extending  beyond  mnthematics.  De- 
clining offers  of  a  tutorship  in  that  science  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  of  continued  jMisition  in  Pennington  .St»minary,  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Amenia  Seminary.  Here 
ho  gave  his  first  public  geological  lectures;  exjilored  the  flora  of 
the  vicinity,  of  which  lie  contributed  a  catalogue  to  the  regents 
of  the  university ;  observed  solar  spots ;  and  began  a  series  of 
meteorological  observations. 

He  removed  in  IS.IO  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Newl>ern, 
Ahi.  Poinding  the  prosjiects  of  the  institution  not  e(|ual  to  his  ex- 
pectations, he  undertook  to  revive  a  suspended  institution  at  Eu- 
taw  in  tlie  same  county.  H<'rc  lie  began  a  course  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations which  he  had  been  indelinitely  jimjecting  for  .'^onie 
time.  Ho  communicated  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
notes  on  the  cold  of  January  at  Eulaw.  and  on  the  aurora  iKire- 
alis  of  September  'i'.K  1S51 ;  ojicned  a  corresi>ondence  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which  he  sent  collections  of  plants, 
alcoholic  specimens,  and  preserved  skins,  including  the  new  sjHvies 
of  (ish,  Jlyliaji.si.s  l\'iucli(Ui  ;  and  coinnumicated  to  the  American 
Association  in  185:J  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Choctaw  Bluff,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.  In  1S5.1  Prof. 
Winchell  became  President  <if  the  ilasonic  University,  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  to  interest 
the  people  in  the  institution.  The  tour  was  alfso  a  geological  one. 
and  t(M»k  him  through  a  country  rich  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
fossils,  where  Hippurites  encumbered  the  ground  an<l  wen*  burned 
into  lime,  and  the  "  precious  vertebne  "  of  Zeuglodon  wer(<  uswl 
for  an<lironH,  stiles,  and  gate-weights.  He  sent  a  cojlettion  of 
fishes  to  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  acknowledging  which 
Pr<»f.  Bairil  predicted  that  in  not  many  years  he  would  1k>  calli><i 
to  a  big  profes.sorship  somewhere  North  or  East.  "Nine  days 
after  these  words  were  jM  iine<l,"  S4»ys  his  biogrHjiher  in  the  Amer- 
ican (Jeologist,  "  he  was  idected  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Michigan."  This  was  in  18ft3;  the  professorship  was  that  of 
Pliysics  and  Civil  Engineering.  lb-  found  on  taking  his  chair,  in 
January,  1K.'>4,  liiat  no  gotMi  elementary  text-books  on  civil  engi- 
iiiM'ring  were  in  existence,  and  that  h«<  had  to  originHto  matter 
and  metlicxlH.  As  a  branch  of  physics  he  nttemlisl  to  the  keoj>ing 
of  a  complete  series  of  meteorologiral  observations,  which,  while 
he  held  the  chair,  he  reporl<<<l  t^i  tlie  Smithsonian  Instil utitm.  In 
the  nejcl  year  he  wax  Irunsfern-d,  in  a<'c<>rdaiic(>  with  an  under- 
Htanding  that  was  had  when  he  tirsi  went  to  the  unixersity,  to  the 
newly  creatinl  chair  of  (Jeology,  Zoology,  ami  B<itany.     In  a  pajK-r 
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On  tlio  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  read  he- 
fore  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  185G,  he  advocated  the  in- 
trodiu'tion  of  that  subject  into  the  Union  schools  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  colleges.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  opened  a  class  in 
comparative  osteology.  A  geological  survey  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  having  been  ordered,  he  was  commissioned  as  its 
director,  and  began,  in  1859,  witli  one  assistant,  the  examination 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  He  fixed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  salt  waters  of  East  Saginaw  to  within  two  feet  of  their 
actual  level,  and  in  his  rei^ort,  published  in  August,  18G1,  fully 
anticipated  the  vast  development  of  the  salt  interest  in  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley.  The  official  survey  was  suspended  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  paleontological  investigations  were 
carried  on  privately.  Prof.  Winchell  pointed  out  the  gypsum 
bed  near  Tawas,  which  had  been  pronounced  barren,  but  has 
proved  marvelously  rich ;  stiidied  the  "  Marshall  group  "  and  its 
relations  with  the  Chemung;  investigated  the  cherry  slug  and 
currant  worm ;  published  numerous  geological  papers  and  an  ad- 
dress on  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  Michigan,  in  which  he  insisted 
on  the  agricultural  value  of  the  pine  lands ;  studied  the  oil-pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  published  a 
report  on  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  and  a  paper  on  the  fruit- 
bearing  belt  of  Michigan,  in  which  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  influence  of  Lake  Micliigan  in  ameliorating  the  climate  of  the 
State  and  prolonging  the  growing  period.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Michigan  was  reorganized  in  1800,  and  Prof.  Winchell  was 
again  appointed  its  director.  He  had  learned  much  during  the 
interval  since  the  survey  was  suspended,  as  our  enumeration 
shows,  in  his  private  travels  for  economical  survej's,  of  the  rock 
structure  and  physical  features  of  the  State.  In  1871  he  had  pre- 
pared a  preliminarj"-  report;  but  hostile  political  and  personal  in- 
fluences had  been  working  against  him,  and  the  appropriation  for 
printing  the  report  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature.  He  resigned 
his  position,  and  the  report,  embodying  the  results  of  two  seasons 
of  field  work  in  the  lower  peninsxila,  largely  remains  unpublished. 
A  part  of  the  material  intended  for  it  was  condensed  for  Walling's 
Atlas  of  Michigan,  and  these  memoirs  were  afterward  collected 
in  a  volume,  accompanied  by  topographical,  geological,  and  iso- 
thermal charts. 

In  1873  Prof.  Winchell  was  called  to  the  position  of  Chan- 
cellor of  Syracuse  University.  He  held  it  only  for  about  one  year, 
wlien  the  anticijjated  financial  resources  of  the  institution  having 
shrunken  considerably  in  the  actuality,  and  he  having  been  asked 
to  take  part  in  public  efforts  to  augment  the  endowment,  he 
resigned  it.  He  had  been  told  that  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
stitution had  been  attracted  to  him  by  his  scientific  reputation, 
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and  that  they  wished  him  not  to  discontinue  his  pursuits  in  that 
line.  He  had,  however,  already  found  tlie  presidency  interfering 
with  his  scientific  work,  and  the  additional  burden  was  too  much. 
"  For  the  duties  of  solicitor  of  money,"  says  his  biographer,  "he 
had  no  qualification.  Between  paleontologist  and  financial  agent 
was  a  gap  so  broad  that  ho  had  never  contemplated  crossing  it." 
He,  however,  in  December,  1874,  accepted  the  chair  of  Geology  in 
the  same  university.  For  this  department  he  prepared  an  extended 
syllabus  of  a  proposed  course  of  geological  lectures,  which  should 
possess  interest  for  the  general  public,  but  found  it  difficult  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  to  eciuip  and  maintain 
laboratories  corresponding  with  his  ideas  of  the  professorship  of 
Geology.  While  occupied  with  this  problem,  he  was  invited  to 
become  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany,  in  Yander- 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenu.  He  accepted  an  engagement 
for  three  months,  without  severing  his  connection  with  Syra- 
cuse University,  for  he  opened  there  a  School  of  Geology,  in 
January,  187G,  which  he  wished  to  make  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  institution ;  but  the  enterprise  was  not  fully  success- 
ful till  1878.  Ho  divided  his  time  between  Syracuse  and  Van- 
derbilt  Universities.  He  found  the  authorities  of  the  latter 
institution  attached  to  the  old  ideas,  and  in  no  way  disposed 
to  give  ear  to  the  new  theories  of  evolution.  He  nevertheless 
began  his  course  under  what  might  be  considered  favorable  au- 
spices. In  1877  he  published  a  theory  of  a  relation  of  meteorites 
to  the  disturbances  of  the  satellites  of  Mars,  and  several  papers 
in  strictly  orthodox  books  and  newspapers,  unfolding  liis  theory  of 
Preadamites,  or  of  the  existence  of  races  of  men  befoi'e  Adam ; 
Avliich,  ho  held,  was  not  contrary  to  divine  revelation,  but  was 
authorized  by  a  i)roper  construction  of  the  Scriptures.  His  views 
were  kindly  received,  even  when  they  were  not  believed,  in  the 
North,  but  were  very  unwelcome  to  his  Southern  friends.  At  the 
commencement  season  of  Vanderbill  University  of  1878,  Prof. 
Wincliell  was  warned  tliat  liis  "heterodox  "  position  in  reference 
to  Preadamites  and  evolution  was  having  an  influence  adver.se 
to  the  interests  of  the  university,  and  was  asked  to  decline  a  re- 
ajiiMiiiitnient  to  his  professorship.  Ho  r(>fused  to  do  this  on  such 
grounds  as  wore  alleged.  On  the  same  evening  he  delivered  one 
of  the  addresses  of  the  commencement  occasion;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  Board  of  Trust  <>f  tin-  university  aliolislied  his  chair. 
It  liad  been  intended  to  have  the  tiling  quietly  done,  but  Prof.  Win- 
cliell ])ublished  all  tho  facts,  and  was  not  the  one  who  sufTercd  in 
iTpiilation  from  Ww  transaction.  Of  tliis  iix-idt^nt,  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
Wliitu  says,  in  his  Now  Cliaptcrs  in  tlut  Warfare  of  Scit'n<'y:  "That 
his  locturos  at  tho  Vauderbilt  University  wore  learned,  attriu^tivo, 
and  stimulating,  oven  his  enemies  wore  forceil  to  admit ;  but  ho 
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was  soon  found  to  believe  that  there  had  been  men  earlier  than 
the  period  of  Adam,  and  even  that  all  the  human  race  are  not  de- 
scended from  Adam.  His  effort  in  this  was  to  reconcile  science 
and  Scripture,  and  he  was  now  treated  by  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop  in  Tennessee  just  as,  two  centuries  before,  La  Peyr^re  had 
been  treated  for  a  similar  offense  by  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar- 
general  in  Belgium.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject,  contributed  by  the  professor  to  a  Northern  religious 
newspaper  at  its  own  request,  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  for, 
the  articles  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  leading  South- 
western organ  of  the  denomination  controlling  the  Vanderbilt 
University,  the  result  was  a  most  bitter  denunciation  of  Prof. 
Winchell  and  of  his  views.  Shortly  afterward  the  professor  was 
told  by  Bishop  McTyeire  that '  our  people  believe  that  such  views 
are  contrary  to  the  plan  of  redemption,'  and  was  requested  by  the 
bishop  to  quietly  resign  his  chair.  To  this  the  professor  made  the 
fitting  reply :  '  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  the  manliness  to  dis- 
miss me  for  cause,  and  declare  the  cause,  I  prefer  that  they  should 
do  it ;  no  power  on  earth  could  persuade  me  to  decline.'  '  We  do 
not  propose,'  said  the  bishoja,  with  gratuitous  suggestiveness,  '  to 
treat  you  as  the  Inquisition  treated  Galileo.'  '  But  what  you 
propose  is  the  same  thing,'  rejoined  Dr.  Winchell.  '  It  is  ecclesi- 
astical proscription  for  an  opinion  which  must  be  settled  by  scien- 
tific evidence.'  Twenty-four  hours  later  Dr.  Winchell  was  in- 
formed that  his  chair  had  been  abolished,  and  its  duties,  with  its 
salary,  added  to  those  of  a  colleague ;  the  public  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  reasons  were  purely  economic ;  the  banished 
scholar  was  heaped  with  oflicial  compliments,  evidently  in  hope 
that  he  would  keep  silence.  Such  was  not  Dr.  Winchell's  view. 
In  a  frank  letter  to  the  leading  journal  of  the  university  town, 
he  stated  the  whole  matter.  The  intolerance-hating  press  of  the 
country,  religious  and  secular,  did  not  hold  its  jaeace.  In  vain 
the  authorities  of  the  university  waited  for  the  storm  to  blow 
over.  It  was  evident,  at  last,  that  a  defense  must  be  made,  and  a 
local  organ  of  the  sect,  which,  under  the  editorship  of  a  fellow- 
professor,  had  always  treated  Dr.  Winchell's  views  with  the 
luminous  inaccuracy  which  usually  characterizes  a  professor's 
ideas  of  a  rival's  teachings,  assumed  the  task.  In  the  articles 
which  followed,  the  usual  scientific  hypotheses  as  to  the  creation 
were  declared  to  be  '  ab.surd,' '  vague  and  unintelligible,' '  prepos- 
terous and  gratuitous.'"  While  in  Nashville  Prof.  Winchell 
constriicted  some  pieces  of  microscopic  apparatus  and  a  small 
jWorking  steam-engine  of  one  fifth  horse-power,  and  completed  a 
Isurvey  of  the  sanitary  geology  of  that  city. 

In  June,  1879,  Prof.  Winchell  was  unanimously  recalled  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan — a  body  that 
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was  by  no  means  united  on  most  questions — to  the  professorship 
of  Geology  and  Paleontology  in  tliat  institution.  He  went  back 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions  for  scientific  advancement 
than  had  existed  when  he  left  the  institution  seven  years  before. 
"  His  duties  at  that  time  were  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  geol- 
ogy, zoology,  botany,  museum  and  microscopical  work.  When 
he  returned,  the  faculty  embraced  a  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Paleontology ;  a  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geology ; 
a  Professor  of  Zoology ;  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany ;  an 
Instructor  in  the  Microscopical  Laboi-atoi'y ;  and  a  Curator  of 
the  Museum — all  of  whose  duties  devolved  upon  one  man  in  1872." 
He  began  on  his  return  to  the  universitj'^  the  preparation  of  an 
extended  syllabus  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  general  geology, 
accompanied  by  copious  references  to  sources  of  information.  He 
presided  over  the  Section  of  Anthropology  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1880 
in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota  in  field 
work  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  north  of  Lake 
Superior.  His  work  extended  into  twenty-four  townships,  where 
he  noted  and  studied  the  outcrops  at  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
localities,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  the  succeeding  winter  in  the 
study  for  his  first  Minnesota  report  of  the  Archaean  problems  thus 
developed.  The  observations  made  in  this  survey  were  impor- 
tant, and  were  found  to  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Archaean  geology.  The  plan  of  the  next  year's  survey 
extended  over  the  original  Huronian  area,  and  also  over  the  iron 
regions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  into  the  area  of  the  Ani- 
mikie  in  northern  Minnesota.  He  entered  into  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  practical  questions  touching  the  stratigraphic  relations 
of  the  older  terrenes  and  acciimulated  a  large  mass  of  data,  the 
discussion  of  which  he  was  never  able  to  complete.  He  planned 
for  a  thorough  discussion  and  examination  of  the  data  of  the  Ar- 
chaean rocks,  including  their  field  relations  and  petrographic  char- 
acters, and  for  the  sake  of  it  declined  all  but  the  most  important 
invitations  to  lecture.  In  pursuance  of  this  work  he  communi- 
cated to  the  eighteenth  report  of  the  Minnesota  Survey  (1889)  a 
review  of  American  opinion  on  the  Presilurian  rocks,  and  pre- 
sented further  results  of  his  work  in  northern  Minnesota  at  the 
Toronto  meeting  of  the  American  Association.  His  last  year 
(1890)  was  one  of  his  busiest,  and  was  occupied  with  lectures,  at- 
tendance on  scientific  meetings,  geological  excursions,  and  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  enlarging  the  laboratory  of  the  univer- 
sity. Prof.  Winchell  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Geologist. 

His  biographer  in  the  American  Geologist  believes  that  Dr. 
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Wincliell  was  perhaps  the  very  first  man  of  science  in  America 
"who  descended  before  popular  audiences  from  that  high-caste 
and  stately  but  dry  and  uni)opular  style  in  which  the  older  scien- 
tists had  thought  it  fit  to  cloak  tlie  dignitj^  of  science.  .  .  .  He 
simplified  zoological  themes  rather  than  popularized  them,  and 
lifted  up  his  voice  only  .  .  .  where  the  select  appreciators  of  sci- 
ence were  numerous  enough  to  constitute  an  audience."  Societies 
for  scientific  culture,  summer  institutes,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, formed  a  large  part  of  the  audiences. 

Prof.  Winchell  was  a  voluminous  writer.  The  list  of  his 
books  and  papers  in  the  American  Geologist  includes  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  titles.  A  predominant  idea  running  through 
his  Christian  Theology  illustrated  from  Nature  was  that  of  the 
harmony  between  the  indications  and  doctrines  of  science  and 
the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  similar  thought 
ran  through  several  other  of  his  works.  His  Geology  of  the  Stars 
and  his  World  Life  were  attempts  to  extend  the  history  of  the 
earth  as  recorded  in  the  geological  strata  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  lifetime  of  a  world,  or  to  present,  as  he  said  in  the  preface, 
"  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  processes  of  world  formation,  world 
growth,  and  world  decadence."  Many  of  the  thoughts  in  these 
works  were  so  novel  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  them  from  his  fellow-students.  A  large  proportion 
of  his  books  are  scientific  treatises  for  popular  reading — vivacious, 
suggestive,  embodying  the  accurate  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, sparkling  with  original  thoughts,  and  well  adapted  to 
tlieir  purpose. 

The  burden  of  his  educational  labor,  accoi'ding  to  his  biog- 
rapher, lay  in  the  direction  of  widening  the  avenues  of  natural 
science  and  of  its  introduction  into  secondary  schools.  "  He  in- 
sisted that  the  young  student  is  more  observing  than  reflective  or 
analytic,  that  the  education  of  the  mind  should  be  by  an  appeal 
to  its  most  accessible  and  most  powerful  impulses,  and  that  the 
influence  of  science  on  the  human  mind,  especially  in  its  forma- 
tive stage,  is  more  healthful  to  a  normal  growth,  more  conducive 
to  moral  rectitude,  and  more  stimulating  toward  a  right  ambition, 
than  any  other  field  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  believed  that  tliere  is 
as  much  mental  and  ethical  culture  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  natural  science,  when  pursued  with  equal  thoroughness  and 
exactness,  as  from  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  literature  or  of 
mat  lematics." 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  SCIENCE. 

IN  tlie  present  day,  when  so  many 
schemes  for  the  reformation  of  so- 
ciety are  on  foot,  and  so  many  experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  treatment 
of  social  diseases,  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  the  claims  of  science  to 
an  authoritative  voice  in  human  affairs 
should  be  faithfully  and  adequately  pre- 
sented. The  efEorts  which  such  writers 
as  Spencer  and  Huxley  have  made  in 
this  direction  are  known  to  all  well-in- 
formed persons,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  lesson,  and 
we  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  new 
and  vigorous  champion  of  the  good 
cause  in  Prof  Karl  Pearson,  author  of 
the  Grammar  of  Science,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Contemporary  Science 
Series.  There  are  many  points  toached 
upon  in  Prof.  Pearson's  book  which 
might  give  rise  to  difterence  of  opinion; 
but  no  one  who  is  imbued  with  the  true 
scientific  spirit  can  fail  to  concur  most 
heartily  in  what  lie  says  in  his  opening 
chapter  as  to  the  "  claims  of  science." 

The  first  claim  of  science  is  founded 
on  the  essential  difference  between  sci- 
entific and  unscientific  opinion.  "The 
classification  of  facts,"  says  Prof.  Pear- 
son, "and  the  formation  of  absolute 
Judgments  upon  the  basis  of  this  classi- 
fication— judgments  independent  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  mind — 
is  peculiarly  the  scope  and  method  of 
modern  science.  The  scientific  man  has 
above  all  things  to  aim  at  self-elimina- 
tion in  his  judgments,  to  provide  an  ar- 
gument which  is  as  true  for  each  individ- 
ual mind  as  for  his  own.  .  .  .  The  sci- 
entific method  of  examining  facts  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  class  of  phenomena  and 
to  one  class  of  workers ;  it  is  applicable 
to  social  as  well  as  to  physical  problems, 
and  we  must  carefully  guard  ourselves 
against  supposing    that    the  scientific 


frame  of  mind  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
professional  scientist."  Not  only  is  this 
method  not  that  of  the  average  man, 
but  its  very  existence  is  scarcely  sur- 
mised by  him.  His  method — if  such 
it  can  be  called — of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions is  to  fasten  his  attention  on  a  few 
salient  facts,  and  to  interpret  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  prepossessions  and 
interests.  If  asked  to  take  a  point  of 
view  from  which,  perhaps,  other  facts 
would  become  salient,  or  to  divest  him- 
self of  self-interest  as  a  canon  of  inter- 
pretation, he  will  in  general  decline ;  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  he  will  be  totally 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  invi- 
tation. The  idea  of  requiring  a  wide 
range  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  induction, 
of  chocking  the  result  of  a  first  survey 
or  examination  by  that  of  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  tenth,  and  of  treating 
self-interest  or  previously  formed  opin- 
ion as  a  disturbing  influence  from  whicli 
the  judgment  is  to  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible,  is  one  which  long  ages  ot 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  Nature 
have  at  length  bequeathed  to  the  scien- 
tific workers  of  to-day,  but  which  has 
no  lodgment,  and  but  slight  recognition, 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Prof. 
Pearson  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  an 
instruction  in  scientific  method  might 
be  very  generally  imparted,  and  that  its 
eftect  on  the  mind  of  the  ensuing  gen- 
eration wouUl  be  marked.  lie  consid- 
ers, very  rightly,  that  a  scientific  frame 
of  mind  is  an  essential  of  good  citizen- 
ship, seeing  that  it  is  that  frame  of 
mind  alone  which  leads  a  man  to  look 
beyond  proximate  phenomena,  and  above 
all  to  put  aside  personal  bias.  It  is  the 
peculiarity,  as  he  well  observes,  of  sci- 
entific method  that,  when  onoe  it  has 
become  a  habit  of  mind,  that  mind  con- 
verts all  facts  whatsoever  into  science. 
Good  intentions  are  not  enougli  to  make 
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a  good  citizen;  a  man  may  with  tlio 
best  of  intentions,  and  even  at  great 
self-sacrifice,  set  liimself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
The  trouble  in  such  a  case  is  that  the 
man  lucks  knowledge,  and,  like  an  ig- 
norant physician,  either  diagnosticates 
badly  the  evils  ho  would  remedy,  or,  if 
his  diagnoses  chance  to  bo  right — which 
is  very  unlikely  —  applies  the  wrong 
cure.  Prof.  Pearson  does  not  pretend 
that  as  yet  science  can  pronounce  defin- 
itive and  certain  judgments  upon  all 
social  questions;  but  ho  properly  main- 
tains that  science  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  our  guide  to-day,  and  that  it 
alone  will  ever  lead  us  into  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  our  social  duties.  "We 
are,  therefore,  in  full  accord  with  him 
when  he  formulates  what  he  calls  the 
first  claim  of  science  in  the  following 
w  ords : 

'■'■Modern  tcience,  a^  training  the 
mind  to  an  exact  and  impartial  analysis 
of/acts,  is  an  education  especially  Jitted 
to  promote  sound  citizenship.'''' 

The  first  claim  of  science  being  that 
it  supplies  the  requisite  method  for 
dealing  with  social  questions;  the  sec- 
ond, which  flows  naturally  from  the 
first,  is  that  it  brings  actual  principles 
to  light  which  afford  the  most  impor- 
tant guidance  in  social  matters.  Such 
Prof.  Pearson  holds  to  be  Weismann's 
discovery— if  it  be  one^ot  the  non-in- 
heritance of  characteristics  acquired 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  parent  organ- 
ism. If  Weismann's  theory  be  correct, 
then,  in  Prof.  Pearson's  words,  "no  de- 
generate and  feeble  stock  will  ever  be 
converted  into  healthy  and  sound  stock 
by  the  accumulated  effects  of  education, 
good  laws,  and  sanitary  surroundings. 
Such  means  may  render  the  individual 
members  of  the  stock  passable,  if  not 
strong,  members  of  society ;  but  the 
same  process  will  have  to  be  gone 
tlirough  again  and  again  with  their 
otTspring,  and  this  in  ever-widening 
circles,  if  the  stock,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  society  has  placed  it,  is 


able  to  increase  in  numbers.  .  .  .  If," 
our  author  significantly  adds,  "society 
is  to  shape  its  own  future,  we  must  be 
extremely  cautious  that,  in  following 
our  strong  social  instincts,  we  do  not  at 
the  same  time  weaken  society  by  ren- 
dering the  propagation  of  bad  stock 
more  and  more  easy."  The  argument 
under  this  head  is  not  affected  by  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  Weismann's  theory. 
If  Weisraann  is  right,  we  have  to  shape 
our  conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  propagation  of  bad  stock  as  difficult 
as  possible,  and  we  shall  depend  for  the 
future  welfare  of  society  mainly  upon  a 
careful  selection  of  stocks;  if  he  is 
wrong,  and  stocks,  no  less  than  individ- 
uals, can  be  improved  by  education  and 
outward  circumstances,  we  shall  apply 
ourselves  more  energetically  to  work  in 
these  directions.  In  either  case,  a  ver- 
dict which  science  alone  can  render,  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  determining 
social  action. 

The  third  claim  which  Prof.  Pearson 
makes  for  science  is  the  obvious  one 
that  its  suggestive  discoveries  aftbrd 
means  for  the  improvement  of  all  the 
material  conditions  of  human  life.  In 
the  popular  apprehension  this  is  the  one 
incontrovertible  claim  of  science,  and 
upon  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  much  stress.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
greatest  practical  triumplis  of  science  in 
the  present  age  have  flowed  from  dis- 
coveries or  observations  which  at  the 
outset  it  was  hard  to  link,  even  in  im- 
agination, with  any  important  practical 
result.  In  the  words  of  our  author, 
"The  frog's  legs  of  Galvani  and  the 
Atlantic  cable  seem  wide  enough  apart, 
but  the  former  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  series  of  investigations  which  ended 
in  the  latter."  In  like  manner,  it  is 
suggested,  the  recent  discovery  of  Hertz, 
that  the  action  of  electro-magnetism  is 
propagated  in  waves  like  light,  and  that 
light,  as  conjectured  by  Maxwell,  is  only 
a  special  phase  of  electro-magnetic  ac- 
I  tion,   may  in  a  generation  or  two   do 
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more  to  revolutionize  life  than  even  the 
discovery  of  Galvani  as  developed  iu  the 
electric  tclejj:ra])li. 

In  tlie  fourth  place,  science,  instead  of 
reprcssins,  as  some  erroneously  believe, 
tends  to  develop  the  imagination.  Our 
author  puts  the  case  well:  "All  great 
scientists  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  been 
great  artists;  the  man  with  no  imagina- 
tion may  collect  facts,  but  he  can  not 
make  great  discoveries.  If  I  were  com- 
pelled to  name  the  Englishmen  who 
during  our  generation  have  had  the 
widest  imaginations  and  exercised  them 
most  beneticially,  I  think  I  sliould  put 
the  novelists  and  poets  on  one  side,  and 
say  Michael  Faraday  and  Charles  Dar- 
win." When  facts  have  been  accumu- 
lated and  classified  and  their  relations 
have  been  carefully  traced,  the  next 
step  is  the  discovery  of  some  compre- 
hensive formula  which,  conceived  as  a 
law  or  principle  in  nature,  will  sum  up 
and  explain  the  totality  of  the  phe- 
nomena. This,  as  Prof.  Pearson  states, 
"  is  the  work  not  of  tlie  mere  cataloguer 
bat  of  the  man  endowed  witli  creative 
imagination." 

Finally,  science  not  only  stimulates 
but  disciplines  the  imagination  and,  with 
it,  the  (esthetic  faculty.  "'With  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge,"  it  is 
well  remarked,  "  the  basis  of  the  038- 
thetic  judgment  is  changing  and  raust 
change.  Many  things  in  poetry  and  art 
wliicb  pleased  our  grandfathers,  or  even 
our  fatlicrs,  are  becoming  to  us,  from 
our  cliangcd  point  of  view,  insipid  and 
foolish.  Many  expressions  that  wore 
part  of  the  recognized  stock  in  trade  of 
poetry  are  losing,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready lost,  all  their  value  for  (esthetic 
purposes.  It  is  not  tliat  our  generation 
is  growing  less  susceptible  to  beauty, 
hut  that  it  can  not  recognize  as  beauty 
that  which  is  not  felt  to  repose  on  the 
true."  In  tlie  conclusion  of  bis  introduc- 
tory chapter  Prof.  Pearson  states  that 
scii'iici;  endeavors  to  provide  a  mental 
retumi  of  the  universe;  and,  though 
this  great  synllicsis  is  not  complete,  and 


probably  never  will  be,  "  it  is  better  to 
be  content  with  the  fraction  of  a  right 
solution  than  to  beguile  ourselves  with 
the  whole  of  a  wrong  solution" — words 
which  we  iieartily  echo.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  a  point  in  this  truly  valu- 
able chapter — the  introduction  to  what 
is  on  the  whole  a  most  valuable  book — 
on  which  we  have  not  ourselves  insisted 
at  one  time  or  another:  but,  as  stated 
above,  we  rejoice  at  the  appearance  in 
the  field  of  every  new  prophet  of  sci- 
entific truth.  Prof.  Pearson  is  not  a 
new  writer  entirely,  but  in  this  work 
he  appeals  to  a  new  circle  of  readers,  to 
many  of  whom  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  bring  home  a  new  and  salutary  con- 
ception of  the  place  and  function  of  sci- 
ence in  the  modern  world.  The  battle 
of  science  seems  to  be  nearly  won,  but 
overconfidence  is  always  dangerous,  and, 
as  our  author  himself  remarks,  we  see 
in  our  time  "  the  highest  intellectual 
power  accompanied  by  the  strangest  re- 
crudescence of  superstition."  Let  the 
guardians  and  chanijiions  of  truth  be, 
therefore,  unremitting  in  their  vigilance 
and  ceaseless  in  their  etlbrts,  till  science 
has  become  to  all  mankind  the  symbol 
of  blessing  and  of  hope. 


THE    liOCnESTER    MEETIXO    OF    THE 
AMERICAS  ASSOCIA  TION. 

Under  the  dignified  and  tactful  presi- 
dency of  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence held  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meet- 
ing at  Rochester,  August  17th  to  23d. 
The  University  of  Pochester  placed  its 
commodious  buildings  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association  ;  within  a  few  paces 
stood  open  the  iloors  of  the  Ward  Natu- 
ral Science  Establisbinent ;  the  i;urser- 
ies,  for  which  the  city  is  famous,  were 
of  easy  access;  and  in  its  Silurian  ont- 
croppings  and  glacial  drift  the  vicinity 
liad  much  to  attract  the  geologist.  In 
his  adilress  as  retiring  president.  Prof. 
A.    H.    Prescott,  of  the    University   of 
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Michigan,  showed  liow  iiiseparahlo  are 
pure  and  applied  soieiico  in  the  lield  of 
chemistry,  making  a  forcible  plea  for 
the  endowment  of  original  research. 
No  laboratory  work  worth  doing,  he 
argued,  can  ignore  laboratory  work  al- 
ready done ;  study  of  tlie  latest  books, 
memoirs,  and  periodicals  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  experiment.  Nature  is 
best  known  face  to  face,  but  the  printed 
page  is  usually  essential  for  the  intro- 
duction. 

In  Section  A,  that  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman,  of 
Washington,  as  vice-president,  delivered 
an  address  on  Neglected  Fields  in  Funda- 
mental Astronomy — in  determining  the 
absolute  position  of  the  stars.  Interest 
in  this  section  centered  in  the  spectro- 
heliograpbs  taken  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Hale,  of  the  Kenwood  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  Chicago.  These 
pictures  mark  a  notable  advance  in  the 
application  of  photography  to  astronom- 
ical research,  the  solar  faculie  for  the 
first  time  being  clearly  seized.  In  ac- 
quiring information  regarding  the  earth, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward  described  how  he 
had  been  able  to  approach  accuracy 
within  one  part  in  five  millions :  in 
measuring  the  base-lines  for  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  he 
l)ad  secured  constancy  of  length  in  a 
standard  bar  by  immersing  it  in  melt- 
ing ice. 

In  Section  H,  tliat  of  Physics,  Prof. 
B.  F.  Thomas,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  chose 
for  the  subject  of  his  addi-ess  as  vice- 
president,  Technical  Education  in  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  lie  held  that 
their  mathomatioal  courses  of  educa- 
tion are  usually  too  elaborate,  are  rarely 
drawn  as  tlioy  should  be  from  practical 
examples,  and  ought  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  be  adapted  to  the  special  career 
the  student  means  to  enter  upon.  lie 
noted  with  gratification  how  Stevens 
Institute  was  doing  one  thing  well,  and 
would  rejoice  to  see  other  technical  in- 
stitutes each  devoting  itself  to  thorough 
education  in  civil,  mining,  and  other  di.-i- 


tinctdepartmentsofengineering  or  other 
science.  lie  commended  literary  studies 
and  tbo  art  of  clear  and  ready  si)caking. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  a  man  knows,  he 
said,  as  the  proportion  of  it  that  he  can 
communicate,  that  makes  him  useful. 
Papers  of  value  in  this  section  dis- 
cussed the  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
plates,  the  photographic  analysis  of 
vowel-sounds,  and  a  photographic  map- 
ping of  the  magnetic  field.  Interest- 
ing ascertainments  of  the  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  spectra  of  the  glow- 
lamp  !vnd  the  arc-light  were  also  pre- 
sented. 

In  0,  the  Chemical  Section,  the  vice- 
president.  Prof.  Alfred  Springer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, spoke  upon  Micro- organisms  of 
the  Soil,  indicating  the  imjiortant  part 
tliey  play  in  the  chemistry  of  vegeta- 
tion. Prof.  II.  C.  Bolton,  of  New 
York,  stated  that  his  bibliography  of 
chemistry,  comprising  ten  thousand  ti- 
tles, is  in  press.  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker- 
man,  also  of  New  York,  read  a  brief 
note  on  a  list  of  mineral  waters,  with 
analyses,  which  he  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  Section  D,  that  of  Mechanical  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  Prof.  J.  B.  Jobn- 
.son,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  address 
on  The  Applied  Scientist.  Much  atten- 
tion in  this  section  was  bestowed  upon 
instruments  of  precision  and  the  diflS- 
culties  attending  their  manufacture. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
had  found  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in 
even  the  highest  grades  of  steel  to  be  a 
grievous  obstacle.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear, 
of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  stated  that  he  had 
found  a  fortniglit's  labor  necessary  in 
bringing  a  plate  two  inches  square  to  a 
satisfactory  surface  as  a  plane. 

In  E,  the  Geological  Section,  Prof.  11. 
S.  Williams,  of  Yale,  the  vice-president, 
gave  a  masterly  address  on  The  Scope 
of  Paleontology  and  its  Value  to  Geol- 
ogy. Prof.  K.  T.  Hill,  of  Washing- 
ton, read  a  paper  on  The  Volcanic 
Craters  of  the  United  States,  of  much 
interest. 
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In  Section  F,  Biology,  Prof.  S.  II. 
Ga?e,  of  Cornell  University,  sot  forth 
Tlie  Coniparntive  Physiology  of  Res|ii- 
ration,  in  his  address  as  vice-president. 
Respiration,  he  said,  is  a  mere  mechani- 
cal help  to  enable  oxygen  to  permeate 
living  substance.  O.'tidation  is  not  direct 
in  the  living  tissue,  as  in  a  burning  can- 
dle, but  the  tissue  takes  the  oxygen  and 
makes  it  an  integral  part  of  itself  ns  it 
does  carbon  and  other  elements,  and 
when  finally  energy  is  freed  the  oxida- 
tion occurs  and  carbon  dioxide  appears 
as  a  waste  product.  An  animated  de- 
bate in  this  section  turned  upon  Woiss- 
mann's  criticisms  of  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory that  characteristics  acquired  dur- 
ing the  individual  life  are  transmitted 
to  offspring.  Prof.  Manly  Miles  cited 
Dr.  Dallinger's  experiments  in  support 
of  Darwin's  view.  These  experiments, 
conducted  continuously  for  seven  years, 
had  gradually  brought  micro-organisms, 
extremely  rapid  in  their  rate  of  repro- 
duction, to  enduring  a  temperature  of 
158°  Fahr. ;  their  normal  temperature 
having  been  60°.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  re- 
marked that  most  insects  are  born  or- 
plians;  if  they  do  not  inherit  character- 
istics acquired  through  the  experience  of 
their  ancestors,  how  can  they  come  into 
the  world  so  richly  endowed  in  aptitude 
and  instinct,  and  what  can  so  clearly 
dilFerencM  the  instinct  of  one  insect  from 
that  of  another?  In  this  section  the 
pressure  of  papers  has  of  hite  years  been 
so  excessive  that  it  was  decided  to  divide 
the  section  in  two:  what  in  future  will 
bo  known  lus  Section  F  will  take  zoology 
for  its  field,  and  Section  G  (O  being 
hitherto  an  unai>pr()priated  letter)  will 
be  devoted  to  botany.  It  is  jiroposod 
that  during  each  annual  mooting  a  day 
shall  bo  Hot  apart  for  joint  sessions, 
when  papers  occupying  ground  common 
to  zoology  and  botany  will  bo  road  an<l 
discMisseil. 

In  II,  the  Aiithrcipological  Soolion, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Ilulmos,  as  viro-prosident, 
d.ilivcrod  an  address  on  The  Evolution 
of  .ICsthotics.    I'rof.  F.  W.  Putnam  out- 


lined the  archffiologictil  and  ethnological 
exhibits  to  be  presented  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Chicago  next  year.  He  has  a 
staff  of  some  seventy  explorers  at  work 
gathering  anthropometrical  statistics 
and  collecting  material.  His  reproduc- 
tions of  Indian  settlements  will  repre- 
sent aboriginal  life  in  North,  Central, 
and  South  America.  The  Canadian 
Oovornment,  through  Prof.  William 
Saunders,  of  Ottawa,  will  extend  im- 
portant co-operation ;  the  New  York 
State  Commissioners  for  the  World's 
Fair  will  provide  an  Iroquois  stockaded 
village,  with  its  characteristic  long  house 
of  bark. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  Dana  llor- 
ton,  Section  I,  that  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  chose  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  as 
its  vice-president.  His  thoughtful  and 
provocative  address  treated  The  Psy- 
chological Basis  of  Social  Economics. 
Economists,  he  said,  have  laid  undue 
stress  on  the  biological  forces,  the 
strictly  individualistic  aims,  to  be  ob- 
served in  human  society.  As  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  increase,  the  efl'ect 
is  that  purely  animal  impulses  are  not 
simply  qualified,  but  often  reversed ; 
competition  steadily  gives  place  to  nn 
ordered  co-operation  which,  in  the  end, 
is  much  more  gainful  to  all  concerned 
than  the  first  estate  of  universal  con- 
tlict.  The  question  as  to  what  is  best 
to  be  done  with  the  municipal  services 
which  are  in  their  nature  monopolies, 
received  some  ehioidatioii  at  (ho  hands 
of  Prof.  E.  W.  Bomis,  of  the  I'liiversity 
of  Chicago.  lie  brought  down  to  date 
his  studies  of  municipal  gas-works, 
maintaining  that  thoy  had  yielded  sub- 
stantial benefits  as  contrasled  with 
Works  in  oorporato  hamls.  Danville 
and  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  Wheolinp, 
W.  Va.,  ho  said,  operate  their  electric 
lighting  as  well  as  thoir  gas  supply  niu- 
nioipally;  and  more  than  one  liun<lrod 
towns  and  cities  in  the  rnilod  Slates 
own  and  manage oloctrin-llghling  plants. 

The  Entomological  Club,  which  mot 
concurrently    with    llio    .\.    A.    A.    S., 
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lieard  an  interesting  papei-  from  Mr.  L. 
<).  Howard,  of  Wnsliiiiiiton,  detailing 
his  plan  of  Ciiinp.ii|;n  against  tlie  mos- 
quito. He  employs  kerosene  spread  as 
a  tliin  film  over  tlie  breeding- places  of 
the  insect;  the  oil  remains  efficacions 
for  two  weeks,  and,  as  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  way,  the  cost  is  a  mere 
trifle. 

A  capital  lecture,  fully  illustrated,  on 
Hypnotism,  was  given  to  the  Roches- 
ter public  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  C.  K. 
Gilbert,  of  Washington,  who  discoursed 
on  Coon  Uutte  and  Theories  of  its  Ori- 
gin, did  not  prove  so  interesting.  It 
is  perhaps  in  its  endeavor  in  some  meas- 
ure to  requite  hospitality  by  its  public 
lectures  that  the  management  of  the  As- 
sociation is  most  open  to  criticism.  Had 
popular  elements  in  the  Rochester  pro- 
gramme received  more  attention,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  local  accessions 
would  have  exceeded  the  small  total  of 
twenty-six. 

Madison,  Wis.,  was  chosen  for  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  with  Prof.  Will- 
iam Harkness  as  president.  The  vice- 
presidents  elected  were:  Section  A, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Prof.  0. 
L.  Doolittle,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  B, 
I'hysics.  Prof.  E.  L.  Nichols,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.;  C,  Chemistry,  Prof.  Edward 
Hart,  Easton,  Pa. ;  D,  Mechanical  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  Prof.  S.  W.  Rob- 
inson, Columbus,  O. ;  E,  Geology  and 
Geography,  Prof.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Wash- 
ington ;  V,  Zoology,  Prof.  IT.  F.  Os- 
born,  New  York  ;  G,  Botany,  Prof. 
C.  E.  Bcssey,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  H,  An- 
thropology, Prof.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Ta- 
coina,  Md. ;  I,  Economic  Science,  Prof. 
William  II.  Brewer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  probable  time  of  the  next  meet- 
ing will  bo  the  week  beginning  August 
19,  1893. 

The  Geological  Society  of  America 
accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  its  winter 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  December 
28th-3lst. 
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Essays  upon  some  Controvertkd  Questions" 
Bv  TuoMAs  Henry  IIuxi.kv,  F.  U.  S.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1892.  Pp. 
489.     $2. 

Most  of  these  essays  were  first  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Ninctccntli  Centurv, 
and  afterward  republished  bere  iu  tlie  Montb- 
ly.  They  were  written,  the  author  says, 
without  premeditated  purpose  or  intentional 
connection  In  reply  to  attacks  upon  doctrines 
which  he  holds  to  be  well  founded ;  or  in 
refutation  of  allegations  respecting  matters 
lying  within  the  jjrovince  of  natural  knowl- 
edge which  he  believes  to  be  erroneous. 
The  circumstances  of  their  origin  gave  them 
a  polemical  tone,  the  traces  of  which  dis- 
appeared from  his  heart  after  the  heat  of 
controversy  was  over,  but  which  he  has  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  being  most  just  on  the 
whole  to  all,  and  especially  as  excusing  the 
occasional  severities  his  antagonists  may 
have  indulged  in.  The  author's  luain  thought 
in  the  papers  has  been  to  show  that  the 
events  of  the  world  and  of  life  have  been 
and  are  the  outcome  of  a  regular  sequence 
according  to  fixed  laws,  and  that  the  inter- 
vention  of  a  supematuralism  on  which  much 
stress  is  laid  by  the  "  other  side "  is  super- 
fluous— not  necessary,  and  not  proved ;  not 
that  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  supemat- 
uralism, or  of  real  powers  and  knowledge, 
equivalent  to  those  which  ttie  supernatural- 
ists  predicate ;  for,  "  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  most  rigidly  scientific  point  of  vfcw, 
the  assumption  that  amid  the  myriads  of 
worlds  scattered  through  endless  space  there 
can  be  no  intelligence  as  much  greater  than 
man's  as  his  is  greater  than  a  black  beetle's ; 
no  being  endowed  with  powers  of  influencing 
the  course  of  Nature  a,s  much  greater  than 
his  as  his  is  greater  than  a  snail's,  seems  to 
me  not  merely  b.iseless,  but  impertinent. 
Without  stepping  beyond  the  analog)-  of  that 
which  Is  known,  it  is  easy  to  people  the  cos- 
mos with  entities,  in  ascending  scale,  until 
we  reach  something  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  onuiipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
omniscience.  If  our  intelligence  can  in  some 
mattei-s  surely  reproduce  the  past  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  anticipate  the  future 
thousands  of  years  hence,  it  is  clearly  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that   some  greater 
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intellect,  even  of  the  same  order,  uiiiy  bo 
able  to  mirror  the  whole  past  and  the  whole 
future;  if  the  universe  is  peopled  by  u 
medium  of  8uch  a  nature  that  a  magnetic 
needle  on  the  earth  answers  to  a  commotion 
in  the  sun,  an  omnipresent  afjent  is  also  con- 
ceivable; if  our  insignificant  knowledge 
gives  us  some  influence  over  events,  prac- 
tical omniscience  may  confer  indefinably 
greater  power."  Thus  the  principle  of  scien- 
tific naturalism  of  this  age  "  leads  not  to  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  any  supcrnature, 
but  simply  to  the  denial  of  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  this  or  of 
that  extant  form  of  supernaturalism."  The 
author  here  employs  the  words  "supcrna- 
ture "  and  "  supernaturalism  "  in  their  popular 
sense,  but  to  him  the  term  "  Xature  "  covers 
the  totality  of  what  is.  The  world  of  psy- 
chical phenomena  appears  to  him  as  much  a 
part  of  Nature  as  the  world  of  physical  phe- 
nomena ;  and  he  is  unable  to  perceive  any 
reason  for  cutting  the  world  into  two  halves, 
one  natural  and  one  supernatural.  As  all  of 
the  world's  classics  have  been  put  to  the  test 
of  scientific  criticism  and  dissection,  Prof. 
Huxley  sees  no  reason  why  the  Bible  should 
escape  the  same  treatment ;  and  these  e.ssay8, 
as  our  readers  may  recollect,  discuss  certain 
features  of  the  biblical  narrative  from  the 
point  of  view  of  .scientific  and  experimental 
criticism.  The  author  lays  down  a  body  of 
"  established  truths,"  which  he  specifies,  to 
something  like  n  hich  theological  speculations 
will  have  to  accommodate  themselves.  These 
"  truths  "  are  irreconcilable  with  the  biblical 
cosmogony,  anthro|K)log.v,  and  theodicy,  but 
they  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  Voltairism 
and  kindred  systems.  Hut  I'nif.  Huxley  is 
no  enemy  of  the  lliblo.  It  appears  to  him 
llmt  "  if  there  is  anylKidy  more  olijeetiouiible 
than  the  orthodox  bibliolater  it  is  the  hetero- 
dox I'hilistine,  who  can  discover  in  u  litera- 
ture which,  in  some  resfwctji  has  no  superior, 
nothing  but  a  subject  for  scofling  and  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  his  conceited 
ignorance  of  the  debt  he  owcji  to  former 
generuliiins."  Twenty-two  years  ago  he 
pleaded  for  the  use  of  the  Itiblc  as  an  in 
Htrunient  of  iMipulnr  education,  but  laiil  slrtw 
U|Hih  the  necwnily  fif  placing  the  iiistnu'Uon 
in  lay  hands,  lie  finds  the  further  merit  in 
the  Ilibic  that  liotli  TcKlamviitJi  "  havo  been 
the  great  instigators   of   revolt   agaiiuit  the 


worst  forms  of  clerical  and  political  despot- 
ism." While  not  believing  that  Uic  highest 
biblical  ideal  is  exclusive  of  others  or  needs 
no  supplement,  he  docs  believe  lliat  "  tlio 
human  race  is  not  yet,  possibly  may  never 
be,  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  iL" 

Christian  Antiiropoi.oov.  By  Rev,  .John 
TiiElN.  With  an  Introduction  by  I'rof. 
CiiAiii.iis  (i.  IIkiuikkmann,  I'h,  1).,  LL.  I). 
New  York,  t'iuciuuati,  Chicago:  lieuzi- 
ger  Brothers.     Pp.  57(5. 

TiiK  author  of  this  work  is  pastor  of  St. 
Martin's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  LiverpiKil, 
Ohio.  Prof,  ilerbcrmann  sets  forth  in  his 
introduction  that  "  the  Church  has  taught 
for  ages  that  betw  een  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion and  the  truths  of  science  there  can  be 
no  conflict.  The  Vatican  Council  has  sol- 
emnly repeated  this  teaching.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  men  famed  for  scientific  learning 
and  some  famed  for  un.scientific  bluster  pro- 
claim that  between  fjtitli  and  science  no 
reconciliation  is  |M)s.-iblc.  Educated  I'atlio- 
lics  may  well  ask.  How  arc  such  assertions 
possible?  h^till,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  the 
explanation.  If  we  could  ascertain  at  once 
what  are  the  truths  of  science  and  what  are 
the  truths  of  revelation,  tlicir  ivmparison 
would  end  the  c-ontroversy.  But  what  are 
the  truths  of  science  *  "  Ini|iiiriug,  Uie  pro- 
fessor finds  not  the  truths,  but  scientific 
opinion  of  what  they  are,  vacillating  and  not 
wholly  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  "  we 
look  to  the  Church  to  tell  us  what  are  re- 
vealed truths.  .  .  .  When  the  Church  has 
spoken,  we  know  what  revealed  trutli  is. 
But  there  are  huiulrcds  of  opinions  on  dogma 
and  morals  which  the  Church  has  neither 
apprtived  nor  condemned,  and  thou.sands  iif 
biblical  toxLs  the  meaning  of  which  she  li.is 
not  defined."  As  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
truths  of  science  <ir  of  rcvelaliim  in  every 
i^se,  it  is  difliciilt  to  uompan>  tliein  witli  one 
another.  When  doctrinos  seem  to  lie  in  ixin- 
llict,  it  is  well  to  in<|uire  whether  they  have 
been  established  as  truths  by  the  Church  on 
the  one  sidi*  or  by  science  on  the  other ;  anil 
it  is  not  iieci>ssttry  to  be  tniubh'd  about  i"on- 
llict  till  this  lins  been  made  to  ap|H-ar.  Never 
thehv^s,  there  are  appan'iit  eonllictj*,  anil 
"some  scientific  oracliw"  are  doing  their 
brat  with  them  to  aMail  the  doginus  of  lliu 
Church.  While  the  priests  are  informnl  only 
n<Hpecting  one  side,  "dilllculties,  argument* 
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on  a  new  discovery,  on  scientiSc  plienomena, 
agninst  revealed  truth,  preiieiit  themselves 
sooner  or  later  to  every  priest  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry  "  ;  and  "  tlie  priest  who  knows 
only  his  dogmatic  arid  moral  theology  may 
be  surprised  and  confomided  by  objections 
formulated  in  entirely  new  language,  sup- 
ported by  pretended  fact  or  by  a  discovery 
wrongly  interpreted."  Father  Thein,  who  is 
said  to  be  an  enthusiastic  student  of  science, 
to  have  given  years  of  study  and  research  to 
anthropology,  and  to  have  read  the  literature 
of  the  subject  exhaustively,  has  undertaken 
in  this  book  to  inform  his  brother  clergymen, 
so  that  they  may  not  have  to  go  into  the  con- 
flict unarmed.  He  reviews  the  whole  system 
of  modern  anthropological  science  and  of 
evolution,  with  clear  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  written  and  much  force  of  argument. 
When  he  finds  a  weak  point,  he  exposes  it 
immerci  fully,  and  is  not  above  occasional 
sarcasm.  Ilia  treatise  is  intelligent,  good- 
tempered,  and  readable.  But,  because,  while 
he  questions  science  everywhere,  he  accepts 
the  established  dogmas  of  the  Church  as 
fixed,  his  work  is  better  adapted  to  satisfy 
those  young  priests  who  want  to  be  supported 
in  what  they  are  determined  to  believe  than 
those  inq\iiring  minds  who  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  dogmas  are  beyond  investigation. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annital 
Meetinc  oe  the  National  Conkekence 
on  Universitv  Kxtension.  Compiled 
by  Geouge  Francis  James.  Philailel- 
piiia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Pp.  292. 
Price,  $1.50. 

TuE  spread  of  the  idea  of  university  ex- 
tension has  been  rapid,  whether  the  results 
it  has  worked  out  have  all  been  mature 
or  not.  Within  a  year  after  the  first  center 
of  extension  teaching  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1890,  Mr.  James 
informs  us,  more  than  two  hundred  such  ex- 
periments were  being  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  results  of  the 
first  year's  work  showed  the  need  of  thought- 
ful conference  and  discussion  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  it.  Accordingly,  a  National 
Conference  on  the  suliject  was  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  I'niversity  Teaching,  and  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  last  days  of  1891.  It 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  twenty 
States,   representing  some  fifty  of  the  best 


institutions  of  learning,  and — either  person- 
ally or  by  written  report — every  center  of 
extension  teaching  which  had  .«o  far  been 
established  in  the  country.  The  seventeen 
addresses  and  papers  made  and  read  at  the 
meeting,  and  contained  in  this  volume  of 
the  proceedings,  regard  the  subject  from  as 
many  different  points  of  view.  In  addition 
to  them,  reports  are  given  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  university  extension  in  the 
several  States. 

Matter,  Ether,  and  Motion.  By  Prof.  A. 
E.  Doi.BEAR.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
1892.     Pp.  334. 

Prok.  Dolbkar  has  essayed  to  give,  in 
this  little  volume  of  three  hundred  odd  pages, 
a  brief  account  of  the  fundamental  notions 
of  modern  physics,  and  to  show  the  direction 
in  which  the  thoughts  of  those  are  tending 
who  are  endeavoring  to  understand  the  ulti- 
mate mechanism  of  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  call  dead  matter.  The  title  of 
his  volume  clearly  indicates  the  trend  of  such 
thought.  To  the  physicist  the  hypothetical 
ether,  which  Grove  in  the  forties  contempt- 
uously referred  to  as  the  clothes-horse  upon 
which  to  hang  the  unknown,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  very  definite  reality.  It  is 
to  him  much  more  than  a  working  hypothe- 
ses. He  assumes  its  existence,  and  is  busily 
occupied  in  trying  to  un<lerstand  it.s  ultimate 
structure — that  is,  how  it  must  be  constituted 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  with 
which  he  has  to  deal. 

He  sees  in  it  now  not  only  a  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  the  wave-motions  which 
manifest  themselves  as  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, but  is  attempting  to  find  in  it  the  ex- 
planation of  matter  itself.  The  old  concep- 
tion of  the  atom  as  simply  an  ultimate  parti- 
cle, itself  dead  and  inert,  but  endowed  with 
forces  by  means  of  which  it  acts  upon  other 
particles,  is  giving  place  to  a  radically  differ- 
ent one.  This  conception  is  that  of  the  vor- 
tex ring.  Any  smoker  can  make  one,  and 
they  are  frequently  thrown  fi-om  the  funnel 
of  a  locomotive  in  starting.  Such  a  ring 
consists  of  a  circle  of  material,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  in  rotation  in  the  planes  of  the 
radii  of  the  ring.  Physicists  have  conceived 
that  such  rings  formed  in  the  ether — this  be- 
ing postulated  OS  homogeneous  and  friction- 
less — might   constitute   the   ultimate  some- 
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thing  which  we  term  the  atom.  Such  a  rin;; 
in  such  a  medium  would  be  indestruotiljle,  it 
would  be  elastic,  and  the  size  of  the  ring  and 
its  rate  of  motion  would  constitute  the  differ- 
ences which  we  recognize  between  the  ele- 
mentary substances,  instead  of  these  differ- 
ences being  due  to  the  size  and  shape  of  ul- 
timate hard  particles  and  their  impressed 
forces. 

In  this  view  matter  itself  becomes  but 
a  mode  of  motion,  and  the  old  conception  of 
forces  as  entities  disappears.  Everj'tliiug  is 
in  the  last  analysis  reducible  to  motion  in  the 
ether,  and  whether  any  given  set  of  motions 
manifest  themselves  as  heat,  light,  or  elec- 
tricity depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
motions.  The  ether  is  at  once  the  medium 
for  the  transfer  of  all  motion  and  the  store- 
house of  all  energy. 

Prof.  Dolbear  has  set  forth  these  new- 
views  of  modern  physics  briefly  but  clearly, 
and  without  calling  upon  the  reader  for  more 
knowledge  than  that  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age cultivated  man.  He  does  not  present 
them  as  demonstrated  science,  but  as  the 
views  which  are  gaining  ground  among  scien- 
tific workers,  and  which  hold  out  the  promise 
of  our  ultimately  understanding,  in  some  great- 
er measure  than  now,  the  ultimate  structure 
of  the  physical  universe. 

Waterdat.e  Researches  ;  or,  Fresh  Light 
ON  THE  Dynamic  Action  and  Ponder- 
osity OF  Matter.  By  "  Waterdale." 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  1892.  Pp. 
293. 

Since  Newton  first  announced  the  law  of 
gravity  there  have  been  innumerable  at- 
tempts to  formulate  some  working  liypothe- 
sia  of  a  mechanism  by  which  the  observed 
results  might  be  produced.  Newton  himself 
repudiated  the  idea  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter acting  upon  each  other  through  void 
space,  and,  though  this  conception  of  iso- 
lated particles  endowed  with  attractive  forces 
is  commonly  made  use  of  in  mathematical 
analysis,  it  has  never  been  regarded  by 
physicists  as  answeiing  to  any  reality.  They 
have  recognized  that  the  universe  must  be  a 
plenum,  and  that  gravity  must  in  some  way 
result  from  strains  set  up  in  a  medium  which 
fills  all  space.  This  view  is  now  taking  on 
more  definite  shape,  and  it  is  hoped  that  be- 
fore a   great  while   it  may   be   possible   to 


frame  some  intelligible  and  consistent  theory 
of  the  operation  of  gravity. 

To  do  this  appears  to  be  the  purpose  of 
"  Waterdale "  in  these  "  researches,"  as  he 
is  pleased  to  call  them.  The  book  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception in  England,  where  it  was  puWished 
in  the  summer  of  1891,  and  the  author, 
therefore,  prefaces  the  present  volume  with 
a  wearisome  plaint  over  his  lack  of  recogni- 
tion by  scientific  men.  A  dip  into  the  book, 
which  is  all  we  have  had  time  for,  seems  to 
amply  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  English 
scientific  world.  It  may  be  that  the  author 
has  arrived  at  some  valuable  ideas  on  the 
subject,  but  until  he  either  puts  them  him- 
self in  readable  English  or  has  some  one  else 
do  it  for  him  he  has  not  much  cause  for 
com])laint  it  busy  men  refuse  to  spend  time 
in  hunting  for  the  kernel  of  truth  which  may 
lie  hidden. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  Robin  Hood  op  Ver- 
mont. By  Henry  Hall.  New  York : 
D.  Appletbn  &  Co.     Pp.  207. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
who  died,  leaving  it  for  his  daugliter  to  com- 
plete, was  "  to  make  a  fuller  life  of  Allen 
than  has  been  written,  and,  singling  him 
from  that  cluster  of  sturdy  patriots  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  to  make  plain  the 
vivid  personality  of  a  Vermont  hero  to  the 
younger  generations."  A  picturesque  hero 
he  is  made  to  appear.  Had  the  records 
been  less  exact  and  romance  been  left  to 
deal  unrestrained  with  his  career,  he  might 
in  time  have  shone  forth  comparably  with 
the  most  airy  heroes  of  ancient  myth  and 
saga.  He  is  compared  with  Robin  Hood — 
that  is,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Ivanhoe — whose 
life  was  "an  Anglo-Saxon  protest  against 
Norman  despotism,"  as  Allen's  life  was  "  a 
protest  against  domestic  robbery  and  foreign 
tyranny."  Although  never  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  "  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  State  and  the  nation."  While  we  find 
much  about  him  to  study  profitably  and  ad- 
mire, there  are  some  features  in  his  career 
that  we  can  not  unqualifiedly  commend  for 
imitation  by  our  youth  ;  neither  can  we  cen- 
sure him,  for  he  acted  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  consistently  for  a  single  end — 
the  freedom  of  Vermont.  He  is  best  known 
for  the  capture   of   Fort  Ticonderoga ;  but 
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what  he  wouUl  have  oonsuipred  liis  most  im- 
portant service  was  the  defense  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants.  Tliis  part  of  the  story 
reminds  us  much  of  some  of  the  scenes  of 
the  territorial  history  of  Kansas.  There  is 
the  same  mixture  of  lawlessness  and  submis- 
sion to  the  law  that  the  Free  State  men 
showed  there.  It  was  a  siuirular  position 
the  Xew  Hampshire  grantees  were  in,  of 
aeknowledging  the  politiwil  sovereignty  of 
New  York,  and  opposing  with  violence  its 
conveyance  of  the  lands  they  claimed  by  an- 
other title.  The  story  is  well  told,  largely 
in  the  words  of  the  original  documents. 
Another  most  curious  feature  in  Allen's  ca- 
reer is  revealed  in  his  coquetting  with  the 
British  for  the  recognition  of  Vermont's  po- 
Eition,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  As  it  is  shown  in  this  book,  his  con- 
duct appears  to  have  been  controlled  by 
sound  reason.  Congress  had  not  recognized 
Vermont,  and  had  refused  to  admit  it  to  the 
Union.  What  claim  had  the  Government  on 
the  allegiance  of  Allen  or  other  Vermonters 
who  were  thus  denationalized,  and  forced,  as 
it  were,  to  look  out  for  Vermont  alone'? 
Allen  wa,s  ready  to  negotiate  with  Great 
Britain  or  any  authority  that  would  secure 
Vermont's  independent  position — and  that 
was  all  there  wa.s  of  it.  The  story  of  Allen's 
capture  at  Montreal,  his  captivity  and  im- 
prisonment, is  graphically  told,  wholly  in  his 
own  words. 

The  Stoxe,  Broxzk,  anp  Iron  Ages.  A 
Popiilar  Treatise  on  Early  Archaeology. 
Hv  .Ions  Hi'NTER  DtivAR.  Ncw  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     Pp.285.    Price,  $1.25. 

As  this  book  claims  to  be  no  more  than 
a  popular  treatise,  pains  have  been  taken  to 
give  it  that  character.  It  is  a  fairly  full 
treatise  as  to  European  archaeology,  but  less 
so  aj  to  American,  although  most  of  the 
more  important  recent  American  work  is 
mentioneil.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  to 
<late,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  earlier  chapters  are  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  geological  periods  as 
they  relate  to  the  appearance  of  man  with 
animals  in  the  Tertiary,  and  man  in  the 
Post-tertiary,  the  primeval  condition  of  man, 
the  mastodon  anil  other  animals  contempo- 
rary with  early  man,  and  the  presumed  do- 
mestic life  of   nomadic  man   (as    primitive 


man  was  supposed  to  be).  The  older  stone 
or  pala'alithic  age  is  characterized  as  the  age 
of  ponderous  flint  clubs.  Two  chapters  are 
given  severally  to  the  cave-dwellers  in  Brit- 
ain, and  the  cave-dwellers  of  other  countries 
than  Britain — in  which  notice  is  taken  of 
American  relics.  Pursuing  the  subject,  the 
author  finds  a  gap  in  the  scale  of  gradation 
between  the  close  of  the  cave  era  and  an 
advanced  system  of  weapons  in  which  light 
projectiles  form  the  leading  feature — the 
newer  stone  or  neolithic  age.  This  is  de- 
scribed with  considerable  detail,  both  as  to 
the  weapons  and  the  articles  of  domestic  use, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  page  of  engravings  of 
typical  mound-builders'  arrow-heads.  The 
mound-builders  have  a  chapter,  and  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  a  civilization  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers, 
and  of  no  higher  antiquity.  A  chapter  each 
is  devoted  to  the  several  topics  of  kitchen- 
middens  ;  the  age  of  bronze,  pronounced  the 
shortest  of  the  three  ages,  the  lake-dwell- 
ei-s,  pottery,  the  iron  age,  sepulture  (cairn.s, 
cromlechs  or  dolmens,  barrows,  etc.),  fossil 
man,  myth,  and  art.  The  author  regards 
myth  as  not  the  invention  of  early  man,  but 
the  fruit  of  a  period  of  growth ;  and  sup- 
poses that  the  works  of  art  found  among 
the  relics,  were  the  productions  of  specially 
gifted  persons,  of  whom  there  may  not 
have  been  more  than  one  or  two  in  an  age, 
and  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing any  extended  art  sense. 

Maxuai.  IssTRUcTiox:  Wood-work  (the  Eng- 
lish Sloyd).  By  S.  Baktkr.  London; 
Whittaker  &  Co.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     Pp.  343.     Price,  §2. 

In  this  work,  after  an  exposition  of  gen- 
eral principles  in  the  introduction,  informa- 
tion and  instruction  arc  given  in  drawing, 
the  varieties,  qualities,  etc.,  of  timber  and 
other  materials,  bench-work,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  fittings  of  the  workroom — furnish- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  items  of  a  com- 
plete e<iuipmciit  for  a  class  of  twenty  boys. 
The  chapter  on  bench-work  contains  twenty- 
three  exercises  in  mechanical  operations  of 
wood-working,  and  thirty  models  of  articles 
that  may  be  made.  A  preface  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  George  Ricks,  who  defines  manual 
training  as  "  a  special  training  of  the  senses 
of  sight,  touch,  and  muscular  [wrccption  by 
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rang,  the  puzzle  of  fifteen,  the  tower  of 
Hanoi,  Chinese  rings,  and  the  like ;  the 
kniglit's  path  on  the  chess-hoard,  the  art  of 
traversing  mazes,  geometrical  trees ;  the 
speculations  on  spaces  of  one,  two,  and 
four  dimensions;  and  hypotheses  concerning 
matter  and  gravity.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems arc  trivial ;  others  are  associated  with 
the  names  of  distinguished  mathematicians  ; 
while  several  of  the  memoirs  quoted  have 
hitherto  not  been  accessible  to  English 
readers. 

The  Atlantic  Fkrrv  :  Its  Ships,  Mkn,  and 
Working.  By  AuthurJ.  Maoin.nis.  New 
York  :  Macm'illaii  i  Co.  Pp.  304.  Price, 
$2. 

This  is  a  book  of  general  interest  and 
considerable  historical  value.  Many  inter- 
esting articles  on  its  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  periodicals,  but  none  that 
in  themselves  have  covered  the  whole  ground, 
and  given,  as  the  author  says,  an  idea  of  the 
routine,  forethought,  and  general  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  far- 
reaching  organization  as  a  great  steamship 
line,  and  which  would  set  forth  the  efforts  of 
the  men  who  have  instituted  and  maintained 
such  enterprises,  and  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  more  remarkable  examples  of  vessels 
and  machinery  which  they  have  employed. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  this  book  to 
cover  this  ground  ;  and  the  book  gives  the 
history,  from  the  earliest  institution  of  At- 
lantic steamers,  of  the  several  lines;  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  the  working,  sailing  ex- 
periences, and  machinery  of  the  Atlantic 
lines;  notices  of  the  men  who  have  made 
and  conduct  the  Atlantic  ferry  ;  sketches  of 
eventful  p.-ussages  and  scenes,  etc. ;  facts 
concerning  the  manning,  expenses,  and  cost 
of  Atlantic  lines ;  and  Atlantic  records  and 
tables. 

In  the  Etnnmiar)!  Gmyriiphij  nf  tite  Brit- 
ish Colotiirs^  puV)lished  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
as  one  of  their  fJeogiaphical  Scries  (price,  80 
cents),  the  part  relating  to  the  British  pos- 
se.ssions  in  North  America,  the  West  Imlies, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  contriljuted  by  Dr.  George  J/.  Dmc- 
son,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada ;  and 
that  concerning  the  colonies,  dependencies, 
and  protectorates  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


South  .\tlantic,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Africa, 
.\sia,  Australasia,  and  Oceania  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  of  Melbounie. 
India  and  Ceylon  are  not  included,  but  are 
described  in  a  separate  volume  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Series.  In  both  departments  the 
descriptions  are  systematic,  full,  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  geography  is  a  valuable 
manual  for  whatever  purpose  such  a  work 
may  be  required. 

In  his  book  on  Electric  Raihray  Enffimrr- 
inff  (Rubier  Publishing  Company,  Lynn, 
Mass.)  the  author,  Mr.  Edward  Trevcrt,  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  subject  as  plain  and 
interesting  as  the  present  advance  in  the  sci- 
ence will  admit.  The  book  is  written  wholly 
from  an  electrical  point  of  view,  and  aims  to 
make  clear  all  the  points  connected  with  the 
management  of  electric  railways.  The  power- 
house and  its  apparatus,  generators,  the  con- 
struction of  the  line,  motors,  rheostats,  elec- 
tric heaters,  trolleys,  locomotives  for  heavy 
traction,  trucks,  car-wiring,  ami  the  storage- 
battery  system  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  chapters  severally  assigned  to  them. 
Accounts  arc  given  of  some  illustrative  roads, 
and  remarks  for  motor  men  and  station  men  ; 
and  some  miscellaneous  matters  are  treated 
of  in  the  ajipendix.  The  author  predicts  a 
brilliimt  future  for  electric  railroading. 

We  pulilishcd  a  few  months  ago  a  paper 
by  M.  Charles  Henry  on  Odors  and  the  Sense 
of  Smell,  which  included  many  facts  and 
principles  of  great  interest — some  of  them, 
doubtless,  novel  to  most  of  our  readers.  Prof. 
Henry's  full  discussion  of  these  subjects, 
with  technical  observations,  tables,  etc., 
which  were  not  appropriate  to  a  popular  arti- 
cle, with  descriptions  of  some  special  appa- 
ratus he  has  invented  and  applied,  are  given 
in  a  hand-book,  Les  Odeurs  ;  Demonstrati'ms 
pratiques  avec  FOlfaetoinHre  ct  le  Pese-vapeur 
(Odors;  Practical  Demonstrations  with  the 
Olfactometer  and  Vapor-Balance),  which  is 
published  in  Paris  as  a  number  of  the  Forney 
Municipal  Professional  Library  of  Art  and 
Industry. 

The  Etiology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment 
of  thr  Prci'ahnt  Epidemic  of  Qiutekcry — an 
address  before  the  graduating  class  of  u 
medical  school — by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  is 
devoted  very  largely  to  the  denunciation  of 
boma-opathy.  The  offer  of  a  prize  of  $100 
is  made  for  the  best  essay  that  shall,  histori- 
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cullr  and  actually,  Hhow  up  the  ridiculouK  pre-  I 
touiiions   of  modern    honiiropatliic    pracliw.  ! 
Other  meilioal  "  vagaries,"  like  "  Keelejism," 
patent    mcdiiiiics,  advertising,  etc.,  ore   at- 
tacked with  earnest  vigor.     Philadelphia. 

A  compendium  of  information  is  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  /'.  C.  lifinondino,  concerning 
a  region  which  is  attracting  much  attention 
on  account  of  its  climatic  advantages,  in  his 
book  on  The  Meditfmititan  Shorn  of  AmfT- 
irii  (K.  A.  Davis  A;  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $1.25). 
The  preparation  of  the  book  was  suggested 
while  the  author  was  trying  to  unravel  the 
intricate  and  contradictory  infonnation  that 
is  encountered  in  the  study  of  climatology 
and  it.«  relation  to  the  etiology  of  phthisis. 
Then  he  made  a  s|)ecial  study  of  his  home 
climate,  or  rather  climates,  for  he  distin- 
guishes seven  kinds  in  southern  California. 
Tlie  introduction  is  devoted  to  the  di.scussion 
of  generalities  concerning  the  various  features, 

several   and  collective,  of  climate,  location 

» 

soil,  altitude,  exposure,  sunshine,  electrical 
conditions,  cti'.,  and  is  followed  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  health  resorts  of  the 
region  and  their  peculiarities. 

A  book  describing  The  Chinesr,  Ouir 
Prcaeiil  and  Future ;  Medical,  PoliJiral,  and 
Social  (K.  A.  Davi.s,  Philailclpliia,  $1.75),  is 
by  a  Presbyterian  medical  missionary.  Dr. 
Jioliert  Coltman,  Jr.,  who  became  faseioatcd 
with  the  peoples  of  the  far  East,  and  par. 
ticularly  with  those  of  China,  by  reading  ac- 
counts of  them  in  missionary  journals  nnd 
lKM)ks.  lie  was  disappointed  in  his  reading 
by  u  luck  of  detail  and  a  meagerncss  of  de- 
scription, espiTially  in  regard  to  the  social 
stale  of  the  people  and  covmtry  at  present, 
and  sought  an  opportunity  to  go  and  see  for 
himself.  Hence  the  book  may  \yc  regarded 
an  a  labor  of  love.  It  gives  a  lively  running 
acix>unt  of  what  the  author  saw,  ex|>crienced, 
and  learned  in  northern  (Miina,  throws  many 
hide-lights  (ui  tlu*  stH'iul  conditions  of  the 
piiiple  of  all  classes,  and  adds  chapters  on  j 
the  missionaries  and  their  works,  business 
op|Mirtunities,  the  present  jHilitical  situation  | 
of  the  country,  and  its  future  pnuipocts. 

J'hr  llyijimie  Treatmmt  of  CoiuumpHon 
lion  been  pn-pared  by  Dr.  J/.  L.  Ilolhrook  to 
adviH'nIe  the  tn'alnient  of  eonsumption  by 
liygi<*nie  rrmeilies,  which  art*  accessible  to  all 
who  hnve  the  inlelligenn*  and  the  wisdom  to 
nc(|ulre  a  knowledge  ol  lliom  and  their  a|>- 


plication.  It  is  methodical,  and  in  the  first 
part  considers  the  nature  and  cau.ses  of  the 
disease.  Among  the  latter  arc  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  ac- 
cidents which  often  result  in  consumptian, 
and  the  micro-organisms  as  tlie  immediate 
cause.  The  second  and  third  part*  discuss 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  consumption 
in  its  earlier  stages  and  in  more  advanced 
cases.  Most  im|>ortant  of  the  remedies  is 
enlargement  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  both  as 
preventive  and  as  curative  mexsurcs  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  They  are  se- 
cured through  expansion  by  breathing,  vocal 
culture,  and  a  large  numl>er  of  physical  ex- 
ercises which  are  describc\i.  FiK>d,  clothing, 
the  dwelling,  horseback-riding,  the  will  and 
will  power,  and  many  other  physical  agencies 
much  neglected  are  discussed ;  al.so  resting 
in  the  open  air  at  various  seasons  and  its  ad- 
vantages. The  lMx>k  is  wnttcn  mainly  for 
the  patient,  who  may  select  from  the  various 
remedies  such  as  are  more  especially  adapted 
to  his  needs.  (M.  L.  Ilolbrook  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Phase*  of  Animal  Life  Pant  and  Pnseni 
(Ivongmans,  $l.f>")  is  the  name  of  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  by  U.  Lydekker,  which  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  in  a  ))opular  maimer  a 
few  of  the  various  modes  in  which  animals 
— especially  vertebrates — are  adapted  to  sim- 
ilar conditions  of  existence ;  and  also  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
types  of  structure  obtaining  among  the  high- 
er vertebrates.  S|H'cial  attenti<ui  is  given  to 
the  curious  creatures  of  piist  gi'ological  ages, 
but  living  forms  atv  not  neglect*"<l.  The 
animals  described  are  classed  as  "  mail- 
clad,"  "  flying,"  "  swimming,"  "  primova) 
siilamandcrs,"  "  fish  liranls  "  (short-neekod), 
"  plesiosaurs  "  (long-necked),  "  tortoises  and 
turtles,"  "  giant  land  rt'ptiles "  (•iinosaurs), 
"Hying  dragons"  (pter»>dacl\les),  "gianl 
birds,"  "  egg  ■  laying  mammals  "  (mono- 
trenies),  "  [louched  animals"  (marsupials), 
ami  "  dtigx  and  iHMirs,"  followiMl  by  ehaptcrs 
on  teeth  and  their  variations,  horns  nnd  ant- 
lers, and  rudimentary  stjnictures.  The  stylo 
Is  clear  and  enlertiiining,  the  descriptions  aro 
specific,  and  the  illusUations  are  excellent, 

A  lxK>k  published  by  Puljianis,  on  Mo 
lerialijim  und  Moiirrn  PhyitioiiHjjf  of  the  Xerv' 
mis  Si/ktnn,  is  the  nubstann'  of  an  addroNi 
that  nos  delivenHl   before  tile  I'hilosophiual 
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Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  by  WiUiam  H. 
Thomson.  The  author  finds  the  expressions 
of  modern  phy.-iologists  on  the  connection 
between  nerve  and  consciousness  indetinitc 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  examines  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  system  from  the  low- 
est vertebrates  up  to  man,  and  discussiu<; 
the  questions  at  issue,  concludes  that  there 
is  that  in  consciousness  and  mental  o|)era- 
tions  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  ncrv- 
ous  action  alone,  but  sonicthinj;  must  be 
called  in  to  assist ;  therefore  matter,  force, 
and  consciousness  are  three  distinct  realities. 
In  Ardutet'ture^  Mysticism^  and  Myth 
(Macmillan),  a  study  is  presented  by  W.  R. 
Lethabii  oi  the  influence  of  Nature  and  men's 
ideas  of  the  universe  and  of  divinity  on  their 
art.  The  author  distinguishes  between  the 
common  use  of  the  term  architecture,  which 
is  rather  applied  to  building,  and  the  sense 
in  which  he  employs  it,  as  "  the  synthesis 
of  the  fine  arts."  "  As  the  pigments  are  but 
the  vehicle  of  painting,  so  is  building  but 
the  vehicle  of  architecture,  which  is  the 
thought  behind  form,  embodied  and  realized 
for  the  purpose  of  its  manifestation  and 
transmission."  The  two  are  regarded  as 
"quite  clear  and  distinct  as  ideas — the  soul 
and  the  body."  Of  these  enumerated  ulti- 
mate fact.s  behind  all  architecture,  which 
have  given  it  form,  the  author  studies  par- 
ticularly the  inllucnce  of  the  known  and  im- 
agined facts  of  the  universe,  the  connection 
l)etween  the  world  as  a  structure  and  the 
building  as  a  whole.  His  study  brings  him 
evidence  "  of  a  cosmical  symbolism  "  in  the 
buildings  of  the  younger  world,  and  of  the 
intention  in  the  idea  of  tlie  temple  "  to  set 
up  a  local  reduplication  of  the  temple  not 
made  with  hands,  the  world  tem|ile  itself." 
Beginning  with  the  form  of  the  world  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  study,  the  three  or  four 
chapters  that  follow  deal  with  the  relation  of 
the  building  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  with  parts  and  details.  The  book 
is  an  interesting  one,  the  argument  is  re- 
enforced  with  citations  from  mythology  and 
folk  lore,  and  the  whole  is  appropriatoly 
illustrated. 

In  J'/tilomplii/ and P/ii/sieal  Scinicc — an  in- 
augural address  as  professor  in  Adalbert  Col- 
lege— Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis  turns  the  tables 
on  the  champions  of  scientific  culture,  and 
sets  forth  the  claim  that  "  philosophy  is  the 


central  discipline  about  which  all  dlhcrs 
cluster,  and  by  which  they  arc  to  be  esti- 
mated ;  that  upon  the  great  problems  of 
physical  science  there  i.n  at  present  little 
ground  for  sweeping  generalizations  and 
rigid  dogmatisms ;  that  principles  of  faith 
are  the  foundations  of  all  our  beliefs  con- 
cerning external  realities  ;  that  the  specula- 
tive elements  in  physical  science  are  its  most 
prominent  and  necessary  features  ;  and  that 
in  all  speculative  questions  wisdom  com- 
mands honesty,  moderation,  and  charity." 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

Srlontinr  Work  of  Rofhf«lfr,  \.  Y.— 
A  large  piirt  of  llic  ailiiixtv^  of  Mayor  Cur- 
run,  of  R<K'lie>tor,  to  lite  .\iiipriiMn  .\sMKln- 
tion  on  it^  Iiio«tiup  in  tliut  ellv  na.s  devoKil 
to  Uic  jicientific  rct'ortl  of  tlie  city.  Whilf 
the  people  Bhowpd  tlieir  menial  activity  in 
nuineroU!>  mntcrinl  applicnuons  and  Inisinevs 
enterprises,  lie  was  iilso  able  to  |>oiiil  willi 
pride  to  llie  ailviuiii"s<  made  in  scientific  re- 
scareli  by  wrtniii  of  llie  |Hipiilntioii,  cuiietlv 
and  without  osicnuition.  Tlie  ltcK'li('st<'r  Xli- 
crosoopicnl  ."viciely  wnsorpaiUMsI  in  lh7'.',  anil 
liiis  become  the  largest  in  tlic  IJiiitcil  !«tatcs. 
Krom  tlii.s  Ix-giiiiiiti);  fpning  Uie  Itoclicstor 
.\cailciny  of  Science  in  IHKl.  It  «a«  divided 
iiiUi  twi-tve  iWH'liiiiia,  including  nnatnniy, 
Hsironoiiiy,  botjiiiy,  entomology,  conrliology, 
hygiene,  iclilliyologv-,  iiifiisurin,  literature, 
microscopy,  photography,  luid  tiixidemiy. 
\\»  I'stnlilishment  gave  a  great  itn|M'tiia  tu 
seiciiUnc  work,  and  ulTonled  tlie  cititeiis  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  wax  being  done. 
Among  individiinl  ciilUvntora  nf  aciencc,  Mr, 
II.  ('.  Maine,  iililor  of  11  daily  pappr,  hw  dio- 
tinguiahed  himi>rtf  by  hia  careful  nhiterva- 
tiona  of  the  sun,  con  led  on  thnnigh  many 
yc«n<,  and  liia  theories  as  to  the  connection 
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between  solar  distiubances  and  terrestrial 
meteorology.  He  has  sucecssfully  plioto- 
graplicd  the  sun  and  the  moon  with  instru- 
ments of  Ilia  own  nianufaeture,  and  has 
gained  fame  as  a  microscopist  by  his  ar- 
rangement of  diatom  test  plates.  Mr.  Lewis 
Swift,  another  astronomer,  "  for  years,  while 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  hardware  mer- 
chant, devoted  every  clear  night  to  his  favor- 
ite study,  perched  upon  an  ai)])lo-barrel  on 
the  near-by  flat  roof  of  a  rickety  cider-mill. 
Here,  while  inhaling  the  pure  air  of  heaven 
from  above,  mingled  with  the  fumes  of  acet- 
ic and  poniic  acids  from  below,  he  scanned 
the  skies  night  after  night  with  an  absurdly 
inferior  instrument.  But  perseverance  and 
love  for  the  science,  in  the  absence  of  a  well- 
equipped  tower,  urged  him  to  discoveiT  after 
discovery,  forcing  the  great  astronomers  of  the 
world  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  the  power 
and  genius  of  the  man  on  the  cider-mill."  He 
has  been  the  first  discoverer  of  ten  comets, 
the  last  one  a  most  remarkable  one  with 
twelve  tails,  and  has  observed  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  new  nebuhc.  Rochester  is  the 
home  of  Prof.  W.ird,  the  learned  biologist, 
whose  labors  and  undertakings  in  behalf  of 
science  are  well  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
It  was  there,  too,  that  Lewis  H.  Jlorgan,  an- 
thropologist, Hved,  lal)ored,  and  died.  The 
University  of  Rochester  some  years  ago  be- 
gan teaching  anthropology  to  a  small  class ; 
other  institutions  followed  the  example ;  but 
"  to  this  university  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  or  added  in  America  this 
important  brancli  to  its  curriculum."  Side 
by  side  with  sciontilic  labor  in  the  city  has 
grown  an  optical  manufactory  which  holds 
a  po.-ition  peculiarly  its  own.  In  short,  sci- 
entific activity  has  taken  deep  root  in  Roch- 
ester, and  "  is  there  to  stay." 

The  Tempcratore  of  Ih*  Brain. — From 
observations  made  ujion  animals  vinder  vari- 
ous narcotics  or  ana'sthctics,  and  man,  with 
an  instrument  capable  of  detecting  changes 
of  not  more  than  0-002°  C,  Prof.  Moso  has 
found  that,  as  a  n\\e,  the  temperature  of  the 
brain  is  lower  than  that  of  the  rectum,  but 
that  intense  psychical  processes  or  the  action 
of  exciting  chemical  substances  may  cause  it 
to  remain  ()'2°  or  OS"  higher.  An  ordinary 
interrupted  current  causes  a  rise  in  the  tcm- 
perature,  which   is  observed  earlier  in  the 


brain  than  elsewhere.  Observations  made 
on  an  animal  when  awake  seem  to  show  that 
the  development  of  heat  due  to  cerebral  me- 
tabolism is  considciable,  and  that  the  mere 
maintenance  of  consciousness  belonging  to  the 
wakeful  state,  apart  from  all  intense  psychical 
activity,  involves  considerable  chemical  ac- 
tion and  consequent  change  in  temperature. 
But  the  variations  of  temperature  as  a  result 
of  attention,  or  of  pain  or  other  sensations, 
are  very  small ;  and  when  an  animal  is  con- 
scious no  change  of  consciousness,  no  psychi- 
cal activity,  however  brought  about  experi- 
mentally, produces  more  than  a  slight  effect 
on  the  temperature  of  the  brain. 

Roasted  Potato-pnip. — A  new  method 
of  preparing  and  preserving  potatoes — to  be 
fed  to  cattle  or  to  be  made  the  basis  of  dishes 
for  the  table — -has  been  devised  by  M.  Aim6 
(Jirard,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Paris.  The  potatoes  having  been 
ground,  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  pressure  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  water  that  can  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means.  The  pulp  is 
then  sliced  and  heated  in  a  furnace  till  it  is 
entirely  dried,  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  give  it  a  pleasant  taste,  without  being  so 
high  as  to  convert  the  starch  into  dextrin. 
The  substance  thus  prepared  is  called  by  the 
inventor  torrefied  pulp,  and  is  suitable  for 
feeding  to  cattle.  With  boiling  water  it 
forms  a  palatable  soup ;  ground  and  mixed 
with  wheaten  or  rye  Dour  it  forms  a  good 
breadstuff. 

Saxon  JiDSlral  Instrnments, — According 

to  the  report  of  the  Turkish  cousul  at  Leip- 
sic,  the  making  of  mus^ical  instruments  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  occupation 
of  the  mountain  villages  of  Klingenthal, 
Georgenthal,  Upper  and  Lower  Lachsenfeld, 
and  Gera,  in  Saxony,  and  the  instruments 
are  exported  to  all  countries.  Musical  ma- 
chines— aristons  and  orchestrions — are  made 
in  Leipsic  itself  at  six  factories.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  country  at  large  are 
famous,  like  Ilerr  J.  Rluthncr,  who  has 
bought  large  forests  in  Galicia  and  Poland, 
so  that  he  can  provide  his  o«ti  woods.  The 
factories  do  much  work  for  tropical  countries, 
whither  they  send  instruments  the  inner 
parts  of  which  are  chiefly  of  iron.  The 
manufacture  of  German  orgims,  harmoniums, 
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Jiud  accordeons  is  a  specialty  of  Gera.  The 
manufacture  of  pbjsical,  optical,  and  modi- 
oal  instruments  is  one  of  the  special  occupa- 
tions in  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  For  many 
years  the  people  of  Ilmenau,  Mauebaeh,  and 
Stutzerbach  have  devoted  themselyes  almost 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  thermometers, 
barometers,  baroscopes,  and  hygrometers. 
Whole  families  are  engaged  in  the  work ; 
and  children  are  set  upon  it  from  a  very  early 
age.  It  is  a  surprising  sight,  on  roads  dis- 
tant from  the  centers  of  trade,  to  see  whole 
trains  of  wagons  loaded  with  physical  instru- 
ments. The  products  of  this  manufacture 
are  much  appreciated  in  Germany.  Their 
construction  is  perfect;  their  accuracy  is 
guaranteed  by  a  royal  conmiission  at  Ilme- 
nau ;  and  many  of  the  universities  and  doctors 
supply  themselves  directly  from  the  country. 

Snails  of  Monntain  and  Plain The  in- 
fluence of  the  medium  on  variation  has  been 
specially  studied  by  M.  A.  Locard  in  the  case 
of  land-mollusks,  or  snails.  First  among 
these  elements  considered  is  altitude.  It 
seems  a  simple  matter,  but  is  really  compli- 
cated, and  includes  among  other  elements 
those  of  temperature,  light,  ventilation,  and 
food  resources,  the  respective  actions  of  which 
are  hard  to  separate.  The  author  takes  them 
all  in  one.  The  same  species  of  snails  ai-e 
often  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  in  the 
mountains.  But  the  number  of  individuals 
greatly  diminishes  as  the  altitude  increases, 
under  the  influence,  apparently,  of  the  varia- 
tions in  certain  vital  conditions.  There  are 
species,  however,  so  well  adapted  to  life  in 
elevated  situations  that  they  do  not  thrive 
elsewhere.  The  Helix  alpina,  for  instance, 
lives  only  in  the  mountains.  Tliough  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  readily  and  constantly 
stray  into  the  valleys,  they  do  not  form  stocks 
there.  As  between  the  species  of  the  mount- 
ains and  of  the  plains,  the  former  are  smaller, 
and  have  thinner  and  plainer  colored  shells. 
With  increase  of  heat,  below  the  degree  of 
intensity  at  which  existence  is  threatened, 
the  size  increases.  Many  species  attain 
double  the  size  they  reach  in  France,  while 
species  transported  from  Algeria  to  France 
shrink  to  cue  fourth  the  dimensions  they 
have  in  their  native  habitat.  The  character 
of  the  shell  is  affected  by  variations  in  the 
soil.     Calcareous  districts  are  rich   in   niol- 


lusks,  while  those  in  which  the  soil  is  sili- 
cious  are  poor  in  them,  and  the  animals  them- 
selves are  smaller  and  less  rigorous.  The 
difference  may  be  experimentally  verified  by 
feeding  half  a  lot  of  snails  upon  plants  grow- 
ing in  sandy  ground  and  the  other  half  with 
plants  from  calcareous  soil ;  a  great  difference 
will  be  perceived  in  the  size  of  the  shells. 

Size  and  Sliape  of  Rain-drops. — Mr.  E. 

J.  Lowe  has  made  more  than  three  hundred 
sketches  of  rain-drops,  and  has  gathered 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  their  varia- 
tion in  size,  form,  and  distribution.  Sheets 
of  slate  in  a  book  form,  which  could  be  in- 
stantly closed,  were  employed.  These  were 
ruled  in  inch  squares,  and  after  exposure  the 
drops  were  copied  on  sheets  of  paper  ruled 
like  the  slates.  Some  drops  produce  a  wet 
circular  spot ;  while  others,  falling  with 
greater  force,  have  splashes  around  the 
spots.  The  same  drop  varies  considerably 
in  the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  The 
size  of  the  drop  ranges  from  an  almost  in- 
visible point  to  at  least  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Occasionally  large  drops  fall  that 
must  be  more  or  less  hollow,  as  they  fail  to 
wet  the  whole  surface  inclosed  within  the 
drop.  Besides  the  ordinary  rain-drops  the 
author  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  diagrams  showing  the  drops  pro- 
duced by  a  mist  floating  along  the  ground, 
and  also  the  manner  in  which  snow-flakes,  on 
melting,  wet  the  slates. 

Geographical  Work  of  1891. — In  his 

annual  address  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  Sir  Montstuart  E.  Grant 
Duff,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  geo- 
graphical exploration  accomplished  during 
the  year,  noticed  Mr.  Merzbaeher's  work  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Mr.  Howell's  ascent  of 
Oraefa  Jokull  in  Iceland  as  the  chief  mount- 
aineering feats.  In  Asia  military  explora- 
tion had  gone  on  steadily  on  the  northern 
frontiers,  and  the  society  was  making  efl'orts 
to  have  the  results  of  such  work  made  more 
accessible  to  the  public.  Lord  Lamington's 
journey  in  the  Shan  states,  and  Captain 
Bower's  and  Dr.  Thorold's  adventurous  cross- 
ing of  Thibet  also  opened  up  new  ground.  In 
Africa,  Mr.  A.  E.  Floyer  crossed  the  Egi'p- 
tian  Desert  from  Assouan  to  the  Red  Sea; 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  Cap- 
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tain  Lugard,  Emin  Pasba,  Dr.  Stuhlman,  and 
the  late  Father  8chyii-ie  have  added  to  our 
knowledse-  The  Italians  have  been  ener- 
getic in  exploring  Somalilanil,  and  the 
Fi-ench,  despite  the  disaster  to  JI.  Cranipel, 
have  not  abandoned  their  efforts  to  reaeh 
Lake  Tchad  from  the  west.  Captain  Gall- 
wey  and  Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Carter  have  made 
important  discoveries  in  Lagos  and  Benin. 
Mr.  Bent's  well-known  exploration  of  Zim- 
liabwc,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson's  study  of 
Lake  liansweola,  which  ill-health  still  pre- 
vents him  from  writing  np,  are  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  work  in  South  Africa.  Sir 
William  MacGregor  has  been  very  active  in 
opening  up  British  Kew  Guinea. 

Th*  New  Element  Masrinm.— The  prob- 
able existence  of  a  new  clement  is  reported 
in  the  Chemikcr  Zeitmig.  It  occurs  in  a 
mineral  which  was  discovered  in  1890  by 
Johnson  Pasha  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the 
dried-up  old  rivers  of  Upper  Egypt — a  fibrous 
variety  of  a  mixed  aluminum  and  iron  alum 
containing  ferrous,  manganous,  and  cobalt- 
ous  oxidci ;  in  addition  to  which  is  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  another  element, 
having  properties  different  from  those  of 
any  yet  known.  The  supposed  element  has 
been  named  masrium  (Ms),  from  the  Arabic 
name  for  Egypt,  and  the  mineral  masrito. 
Its  atomic  weight  has  been  approximately 
determined  at  228,  which  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  number  (225)  for  which  an  element 
is  wanted  by  the  periodic  system  in  the  beryl- 
lium-calcium group.  The  monoxide  has  been 
obtained,  and  several  salts. 


Personality  in  Animals. — We  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  but  little  account,  says  Le 
Monde  dela  Science  ct  dc  V Industrie,  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
by  animals,  but  if  we  look  carefully  into  the 
matter  we  shall  find  that  it  is  an  important 
trait  among  many  of  them.  Many  animals 
know  how  to  impose  rules  of  conduct  upon 
themselves,  to  assign  themselves  duties,  and 
to  obsene  them.  Their  females  attend  to 
the  wants  of  their  young  before  securing 
their  own  provision  of  food ;  the  sentiment 
of  the  relations  of  command  and  obedience 
is  obvious  in  social  animals,  like  monkeys, 
deer,  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  birds  of  pas- 
sage.    The  shepherd-dog  controls  the  flock 


that  is  intrusted  to  his  care  with  as  ranch 
authority  and  self-confidence  as  his  master 
himself.     The  imposition  of  restrictions  upon 
themselves  exists  among  animals  to  the  ex- 
tent that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  health.     Capacity  to  adapt  its  work  to 
the  laws  of  Nature  is  perceptil>le  in  the  bird 
building  its  nest,  as  it  is  in  the  architect  who 
is  constructing  a  monument     The  fox  is  a 
skillful  constructor  of  the  kind  of  burrow 
best  adapted  to  iis  needs.     All  these  ani- 
mals exercise  a  precise  action  upon  their 
medium  for  a  definite  purpose.     Dogs  seem 
to  have  complete  consciousness  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  their   slightest   actiims   accord 
with  that  view.     They  hunt  with  as  much 
ardor  as  men,  and  seem  to  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  incidents  of  the  expedition  ;  they 
prance  with  joy  when  successful,  and  drop 
their  tails  after  failure.     What  right  have 
we  to  deny  them  consciousness  ?    The  rudi- 
ments of  what  we  regard  as  the  real  bases 
of  personality  certainly  exist,  in  a  more  or 
less  marked  degree,  in  even  the  inferior  ani- 
mals.    If  man  is  a  person  and  derives  rights 
and  duties  from  the  fact,  so  also,  to  a  cerWin 
extent,  are  the  elephant,  the  dog,  and  the 
fox,  each  in  its  way.     It  is  easier  to  talk 
about  the  gulf  that  separates  man  from  the 
other  animals  than  to  measure  it. 

Soldering  Metals  to  Class.— According  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Record,  an  alloy  of  nine- 
ty-five parts  of  tin  and  five  parts  of  copper 
will  connect  metals  with  glass.  The  alloy  is 
prepared  by  pouring  the  copper  into  the 
molten  tin,  stirring  with  a  wooden  mixer, 
and  afterward  remelting.  It  adheres  strong- 
ly to  clean  glass  surfaces  and  has  the  same 
rate  of  expansion  as  glass.  By  adding  from 
one  half  to  one  per  cent  of  lead  or  zinc,  the 
alloy  may  be  rendered  softer  or  harder,  or 
more  or  less  easily  fusible,  as  reijuired.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  coating  meUls,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  silvery  appearance. 


Age  of  the  Central  Anierlran  Monn- 
ments. — As  a  result  of  his  studies  of  the 
monuments  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan, 
Mr.  Alfred  P.  Mandelay  announces  in  Na- 
ture the  conclusions  that  the  southern  niins, 
including  Palenque,  Copan,  and  Quirigua, 
are  much  more  ancient  than  those  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  were  probably  in  full  decay  before 
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the  Spaniards  entered  the  country  ;  while  in 
Yucatan,  wlicre  the  Spaniards  first  came  in 
contact  with  Indians  who  used  stone  as  a 
building  material,  some  of  the  ruined  struct- 
ures now  to  be  seen  were  inhabited  by  the 
natives  at  the  time  of  the  conciuest.  The 
author  believes  that  the  civilized  portion  of 
the  Maya  race  have  at  some  time  occupied 
all  the  country  lying  between  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  and  the  western  frontiers  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  excepting  perhaps  a 
strip  of  country  along  the  Pacific  seaboard ; 
that  this  people  spoke  the  same  or  nearly 
allied  languages,  which  they  wrote  or  carved 
in  the  same  script ;  that  they  were  followers 
of  the  same  religion ;  and  that  they  built 
stone-roofed  temples  and  houses  decorated 
with  the  same  class  of  design  and  ornament. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  they 
had  abandoned  their  towns  and  religious 
centers  south  of  Yucatan,  though  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  mines  it  could  not 
have  been  many  years  before ;  while  in  Yu- 
catan, where  they  probably  still  occupied 
some  of  the  buildings,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  decadence,  and  many  of  the  larger  centers 
of  population  had  been  abandoned,  although 
the  more  important  religious  edifices  may 
still  have  been  reverenced  and  kept  in  re- 
pair. The  early  Spanish  writers  speak  of 
large  numbers  of  books  written  and  pre- 
served by  the  natives  of  Yucatan.  They 
were  written  in  the  Maya  language,  and  in 
characters  called  hieroglyphical.  The  Span- 
iards destroyed  all  of  these  books  they  could, 
thinking  them  the  work  of  the  devil,  but 
copies  of  three  of  them  escaped,  and  are 
preserved  in  European  museums.  The  char- 
acters in  which  they  are  written  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  both  are  believed  to  be  in  a 
language  that  is  still  living  and  spoken  in 
the  region,  although  it  has  probably  been 
much  changed  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  Sargasso  Sfa. — -V  theory  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea  is  proposed  by  M.  Kriimmel, 
dilTcrent  from  that  of  Humboldt,  which  was 
based,  he  avers,  on  less  complete  obser- 
vations than  we  have  now.  This  sea  is 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  with  the  major 
axis  nearly  following  the  tropic  of  cancer. 
Around  the  principal  ellipse  are  other  larger 
,  ones,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  not  so  thick, 


and  the  forms  of  which  are  affected  by  pre- 
vailing winds.  M.  Kriimmel  believes  that 
the  sea-weeds  come  from  the  shore  regions 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  Florida, 
and  the  Bahamas,  and  not  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  is 
in  this  supported  by  recent  observations 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  current  is  now 
believed  to  be  the  resultant  of  numerous 
currents  coming  from  the  Antilles,  and  there- 
fore to  carry  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sea- 
weed than  was  formerly  supposed.  These 
sea-weeds  reach  the  Sargasso  region  in  about 
fifteen  days  after  they  enter  the  Gulf  Stream. 
They  are  carried  slowly  ouward  toward  the 
Azores  till  they  become  water-logged  and 
sink,  to  give  place  to  others. 

Secnlar  and  Periodic  Changes  in  Latl- 
tnde. — A  committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  secure  data  witli  regard 
to  secular  and  periodical  changes  in  latitude, 
reported  that  the  investigation  could  best  be 
made  in  a  method  suggested  by  Prof.  S. 
Newcomb,  of  observations  at  three  stations 
somewhere  near  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, but  in  widely  different  longitudes  ;  the 
observations  to  be  extended  over  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time  to  secure  the  elimination  of 
any  effect  arising  from  the  recently  discov- 
ered short-period  variations  in  the  latitude. 
Such  a  series  of  observations,  followed  after 
an  interval  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  by 
another  similar  series,  would  furnish  suit- 
able evidence  on  the  subject.  It  seems  ad- 
visable also  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible 
some  of  the  older  determinations  of  latitude 
at  American  stations,  particularly  the  Boud- 
Peirce  determination  at  Cambridge  in  1845 
and  the  earlier  Coast  Survey  determinations. 
New  observations  are  already  promised  at 
Cambridge  and  Washington.  The  more  de- 
tailed recommendations  of  the  committee,  in 
harmony  with  these  views,  were  approved  by 
the  Association. 

Remedies  for  Defeetlve  €oIor-vlslon. — 

A  committee  of  the  Koyal  Society  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  testing  for  de- 
fective color-vision  has  made  u  report  rec- 
onuncuding  that  a  schedule  be  made  of 
employments  in  the  mercantile  marine  and 
on  railways,  the  filling  of  which  by  persons 
whoso  vision  is  defective,  or  who  are  igno- 
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rant  of  the  names  of  colors,  would  involve 
danger  to  life  and  property ;  that  the  test- 
ing should  be  compulsory,  and  intrusted  to 
examiners  ecrtiGcated  by  the  central  author- 
ity ;  that  llolmgren's  test  be  used  for  color- 
vision,  and  that  after  passing  it  the  candi- 
date be  required  to  name  witliout  hesitation 
the  colors  that  are  amployed  as  signals  or 
lights,  and  also  white  light ;  that  rejected 
candidates  have  a  right  of  appeal ;  that  can- 
didates rejected  for  naming  colors  wrongly 
who  are  proved  to  possess  normal  color- 
vision  be  allowed  to  be  re-examined  after  a 
proper  interval  of  time ;  that  certificates  of 
the  qMalifications  of  candidates  be  given, 
and  schedules  of  the  results  of  examinations 
be  sent  up  every  year ;  that  persons  fUhng 
the  scheduled  emplovments  be  examined 
every  third  year  for  form-vision ;  that  the 
tests,  etc.,  be  inspected  periodically;  that 
signal  colors  of  ships  and  railways  be  as  far 
as  possible  uniform ;  and  that  witnesses  in 
judicial  inquiries  arising  out  of  these  matters 
be  themselves  tested  for  color  and  form 
vision. 

A  Carloos  Accident  by  Lightning. — A 

singular  wholesale  effect  of  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning occurred  at  Bourges,  France,  on  the 
4th  of  May.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
hastening  to  get  under  shelter  from  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  when  the  whole  body  were 
thrown  by  the  lightning  upon  their  faces. 
One  man,  who  was  a  little  distance  away 
and  in  the  reaj,  was  also  affected,  but  not 
80  seriously.  Most  of  the  men  rose  imme- 
diately, but  four  remained  prostrated  for  a 
little  while,  and  one  was  killed.  The  men 
say  they  felt  violent  blows  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  legs,  and  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing. None  of  the  men  saw  the  lightning, 
except  an  officer  in  front,  who  was  facing 
them. 

Types  of  Indian  Scanty. — In  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Indian  Types  of  Beauty,  Dr.  R. 
W.  yhufeldt  has  collected  portraits,  with 
personal  descriptions,  of  specimens  represent- 
ing several  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  including 
a  Navajo  man  and  his  wife  Anscrino;  Iza- 
shima,  a  belle  of  the  Lagnna  Pueblo ;  the 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  I'aliwahtiwa,  gov- 
ernor of  Zuni ;  a  girl  of  Moqui ;  Xatuende, 
an  Apache  maiden ;  Sowatcha  and  Luli-pah, 


married  Jlojave  women;  and  a  Yuma  squaw. 
The  Yumaji  never  have  as  good-looking 
women  among  them  as  are  to  be  fotmd 
among  the  Mojave.s;  and,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  "  the  prettiest  aud  most  intelligent 
faces  of  all  are  possessed  by  the  young  un- 
married girls  of  the  pueblos." 

Kerosene  as  a  PrcTcntlTe  of  3Iosqnl- 
toes. — Mr.  L.  0.  Howard,  of  Washington, 
read  an  interesting  paper  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists  in  Washing- 
ton, on  averting  the  mosquito  plague  by  treat- 
ing the  breeding-spots  of  the  pests  with 
kerosene.  He  gave  the  details  of  some  ac- 
curate experiments  made  during  the  first 
part  of  July,  which  indicated  that  ninety-six 
thousand  sijuare  feet  of  water  can  be  cov- 
ered by  one  barrel  of  kerosene,  at  the  cost  of 
$4.50.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  is  that 
the  eggs  and  early  stages  of  the  mosquito 
are  destroyed,  and  all  the  female  mosquitoes 
alighting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs  will  be 
killed.  The  deadly  effects  on  insects  of  such 
application  will  remain  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  will  outlast  all  evidence  by  the 
smell  of  the  presence  of  kerosene. 


NOTES. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  fivo  members,  chosen 
from  different  sections,  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  to  act  with  the  corre- 
sponding committee  of  the  World's  Congress 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  respecting  such 
matters  as  may  appropriately  come  under  its 
cognizance. 

The  report  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  indexing  chemical  litera- 
ture recommends  that  communications  be 
entered  into  with  the  Royal  Society,  so  that 
a  perfect  index  can  be  prepared.  It  was  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  committee  to  secure  a 
cert;iin  number  of  experts  to  work  on  the 
index  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  credit  for  the  introduction  of  man- 
ual training  into  the  public  schtwls  is  claimed 
by  Director  J.  L.  Tadd,  of  the  Public  Indus- 
trial Art  School  of  Philadelphia,  for  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Leland,  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  influencing  the  board  to  make  the 
first  attempt.  Mr.  Leland  wa.s  a  skilled  hand- 
worker as  well  as  literary  man,  and  had  a 
complete  idea  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  as  well  as  of  the  theoretical.  The 
teachers   in    the   Philadelphia  school    t'.iiuk 
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the  results  in  their  general  studies  are  im- 
proved by  the  relaxation  and  change  given 
by  manual-training  work  in  and  between  their 
own  studies. 

Prof.  W  J  McGee  adduced  a  consider- 
able number  of  reasons  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
E.xcursion  of  the  American  Association  for 
supposing  that  the  recession  of  the  Falls  from 
Lewiston  to  their  present  position  has  occu- 
pied about  seven  thousand  years — he  regard- 
ing Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell's  estimate  of  seven- 
ty-eight hundred  years  as  probably  the  best. 
"  On  comparing  this  estimate  with  the  march 
of  the  secular  seasons,"  he  says,  "  a  remark- 
able coincidence  is  observed ;  for,  since  the 
longitude  of  perihelion  is  now  99°  SO',  the 
middle  of  the  last  Platonic  winter,  which  is 
now  just  past  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
occurred  seventy-one  hundred  years  ago. 
This  coincidence  strengthens  the  suggestion 
of  interdependence  between  cosmic  and  ter- 
restrial conditions,  and  affords  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  natural  time-unity  of  the  as- 
tronomer with  the  semi-arbitrary  periods  of 
the  geologist ;  and  so  the  date  of  the  last 
ice  invasion  recorded  in  the  moraine-fringed 
glacial  deposit  may  be  provisionally  fixed  at 
seventy-one  hundred  years  ago." 

In  his  address  before  the  Anthropologi- 
cal Section  of  the  American  Association  on 
The  Evolution  of  the  ^Esthetic,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes  maintained  that  creations  of  art  are 
growths  the  same  as  are  the  products  of 
Nature,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  inexo- 
rable laws  of  genesis  and  evolution.  The 
several  branches  of  a?sthetic  art — painting, 
architecture,  sculpture,  music,  and  the  drama 
— were  reviewed,  and  their  growth  and  evolu- 
tion illustrated  in  support  of  this  thesis. 

The  American  Association  decided  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
scientific  instruments  and  periodicals ;  also 
to  ask  it  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  ruins  which  are  situated  on 
Government  lands. 

Dr.  H.  Molisch,  after  investigation  of 
the  subject,  denies  that  iron  is  present  in 
chloroi)hy!,  having  never  found  a  trace  of  it 
in  that  substance.  He  says  that  iron  occurs 
in  plants  in  two  forms — in  that  of  ordinary 
iron-salts,  and  in  the  "  masked  "  condition, 
in  which  it  is  so  closely  combined  with  or- 
ganic substances  that  the  ordinary  reagents 
fail  to  detect  it.  In  this  form  iron  occurs 
both  in  the  cell-wall  and  in  the  cell-contents, 
but  does  not  enter  into  the  living  proto- 
plasm. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  appear 
to  show  that  bees  re(piire  eleven  pounds  of 
honey  to  enable  them  to  secrete  one  poimd 
of  wax. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz, 

that  the  h.ii'dness  of  diamonds  is  not  percepti- 


bly reduced  by  cutting  and  polishing,  is  con- 
firmed in  Science  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  of 
Colby  University,  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  ruling  with  diamonds. 

According  to  a  paper  by  T.  Forster,  of 
Amsterdam,  the  bacteria  which  produce  the 
light  of  phosphorescence  are  able  to  multi- 
ply and  develop  at  the  freezing-point  of 
water.  They  not  only  live  in  the  sea,  but  are 
met  with  in  brackish  and  fresh  water,  upon 
victuals,  manures,  etc.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  victuals  kept  for  some  days  in  an 
ice-chamber  gradually  assume  a  disagree- 
able smell  and  taste ;  and  that  meat  can  be 
preserved  from  putrefaction  for  days,  but 
not  for  weeks.  If  foods  are  to  be  preserved 
at  a  low  temperature  for  a  long  time,  be- 
sides cold,  a  second  element  is  necessary — 
dryness. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Ttlden,  of  England,  has  re- 
cently died  of  typhoid  fever,  after  having 
been  engaged  in  investigations  of  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  disease — in  which,  it  is  supposed, 
he  contracted  it.  He  had  recently  published 
an  article  in  Nature  on  The  Bearing  of  Pathol- 
ogy upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Transmission 
of  Acquired  Characters. 

A  wild-flower  exhibition — the  fourth  of 
the  kind — was  recently  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lazcnby  in  Garden  and  Forest.  It  com- 
prised seveuteen  hundred  entries,  including 
hand-bouquets,  baskets,  bouquets  of  heather 
and  thistles,  of  heather  and  bluebells,  of 
wild  grasses,  of  white  heather,  of  wild  ferns 
in  rustic  baskets,  WTcaths  of  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckles,  collections  of  dried  wild  flow- 
ers anil  of  dried  leaves  of  native  trees  taste- 
fully mounted,  crosses  of  wild  flowers,  and 
window  flower-boxes.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  class,  was  the  work  of  chil- 
dren. The  exhibition  is  given  under  the 
auspices  of  a  juvenile  paper  of  the  city. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator tells  of  a  horse  in  India  which  lately 
defended  its  master  and  saved  his  life 
against  a  murderous  attack  made  upon  him. 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  of  the  Engineers,  when 
out  riding,  was  joined  by  a  Ghazi — which  is 
Oriental  for  champion — entered  into  a  friend- 
ly conversation  vitli  him,  then  into  a  race 
— and  beat  him.  The  Ghazi  then  attacked 
the  English  officer  with  his  luhrar  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  gash  upon  his  neck.  "  When 
Lieutenant  Robertson  fell  off  his  horse,  and 
was  lying  on  the  ground  bleeding  profusely, 
the  fnilliful  animal  protected  his  master 
from  funlicr  injury  by  kicking  at  the  (Jhazi 
and  attempting  to  bite  him.  But  for  this 
rcmarkalile  beluivior  on  the  part  of  Lieuten- 
ant Robertson's  horse,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Ghazi  would  have  proljably  hacked  Lieuten- 
ant Robertson  to  death."  The  tJhazi  was 
seen  by  two  Iiulian  boys,  was  caught  and 
idcniilicd,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
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